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PREFACE 


"May  30,  1893. 

"  Jfy  dear  Nicolay:  As  you  and  Colonel  Hay  have  now  brought 
your  great  work  to  a  most  successful  conclusion  by  the  publication 
of  your  life  of  my  father,  I  hope  and  request  that  you  and  he  will 
supplement  it  by  collecting,  editing,  and  publishing  the  speeches, 
letters,  state  papers,  and  miscellaneous  writings  of  my  father.  You 
and  Colonel  Hay  have  my  consent  and  authority  to  obtain  for  your- 
selves such  protection  by  copyright,  or  otherwise,  in  respect  to  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  such  a  collection,  as  I  might  for  any  reason  be 
entitled  to  have.  Believe  me,  very  sincerely  yours, 

"Egbert  T.  Lingoln. 

"  John  G.  Nicolay.'' 

Both  in  fulfilment  of  the  request  contained  in  the  foregoing  let- 
ter, and  in  execution  of  a  long-cherished  design,  we  present  to  the 
public  this  edition  of  the  Complete  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
hoping  and  trusting  that  it  will  be  received  as  a  welcome  additiua 

to  American  historical  literature. 

John  G.  Nicolay. 

John  Hay. 
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ADDRESSES  AND  LETTERS  OF 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

March  9, 1832.— Address  to  the  People  of  Sangamon  County. 

^Felhuhcitieens:  Having  become  a  candidate  for  the  honorable 
office  of  one  of  your  Bepresentatives  in  the  next  General  Assembly 
of  this  State,  in  accordance  with  an  established  custom  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  Republicanism  it  becomes  my  duty  to  make  known  to 
you,  the  people  whom  I  propose  to  represent,  my  sentiments  with 
re^rd  to  local  affairs. 

Time  and  experience  have  verified  to  a  demonstration  the  public 
utilitv  of  internal  improvements.  That  the  poorest  and  most  thinly 
populated  countries  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  openine  of 
good  roads,  and  in  the  clearing  of  navigable  streams  within  their 
Emits,  is  what  no  person  will  den^.  Yet  it  is  foU^  to  undertake 
works  of  this  or  any  other  kind  without  first  knowing  that  we  are 
able  to  finish  them, — as  half-finished  work  generally  proves  to  be 
labor  lost.  There  cannot  justly  be  any  objection  to  naving  rail- 
roads and  cttiiakL  any  more  thiui  to  other  good  things,  provided  they 
cost  nothing.  The  only  objection  is  to  paying  for  them ;  and  the 
objection  arises  from  the  want  of  ability  to  pay. 

With  respect  to  the  County  of  Sangamon,  some  more  easy  means 
of  communication  than  it  now  possesses,  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  task  of  exporting  the  surplus  products  of  its  fertile  soil, 
and  importing  necessary  articles  from  abroad,  are  indispensably 
necessary.  A  meeting  has  been  held  of  the  citizens  of  Jacksonville 
and  the  adjacent  country,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  and  in- 
quiring into  the  expediency  of  constructing  a  railroad  fn>m  some 
eligible  point  on  the  Illinois  Biver,  through  the  town  of  Jackson- 
ville, in  Mor^n  County,  to  the  town  of  Sprin^eld,  in  Sangamon 
County.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  desirable  object.  No  other  im- 
provement that  reason  will  justify  us  in  hoping  for  can  equal  in 
utility  the  railroad.  It  is  a  never-failing  source  of  communication 
between  places  of  business  remotely  situated  from  each  other. 
Upon  the  railroad  the  regular  progress  of  commercial  intercourse 
is  not  interrupted  by  either  high  or  low  water,  or  freezing  weather, 
which  are  the  principal  difficulties  that  render  our  future  hopes  of 
water  communication  precarious  and  uncertain. 

Yet,  however  desiraole  an  object  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
through  our  country  may  be ;  however  high  our  imaginations  may 
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be  heated  at  thoaghts  of  it, — there  is  always  a  heart-appalling  she 
accompanying  the  amount  of  its  cost,  whicn  forces  us  to  shrink  tn 
our  pleasing  anticipations.  The  probable  cost  of  this  contemplal 
railroad  is  estimated  at  $290,000 ;  the  bare  statement  of  which, 
my  opinion,  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  improvemc 
of  the  Sangamon  River  is  an  object  much  better  suited  to  our  inf  c 
resources. 

Respecting  this  view,  I  think  I  may  say,  without  the  fear  of  bei 
contradicted,  that  its  navigation  may  be  rendered  completelv  pr 
ticable  as  high  as  the  mouui  of  the  ^uth  Fork,  or  probablv  nigh 
to  vessels  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons  burden,  for  at  least  o 
half  of  all  common  years,  and  to  vessels  of  much  greater  burdei 
part  of  the  time.  From  my  peculiar  circumstances,  it  is  probal 
that  for  the  last  twelve  months  I  have  given  as  particular  attenti 
to  the  sta^  of  the  water  in  this  river  as  any  other  person  in  t 
country.  In  the  month  of  March,  1831,  in  company  with  others 
commenced  the  building  of  a  flatboat  on  the  Sangamon,  and  finish 
and  took  her  out  in  the  course  of  the  spring.  Since  that  time  I  ha 
been  concerned  in  the  mill  at  New  SsJem.  These  circumstances  f 
sufficient  evidence  that  I  have  not  been  very  inattentive  to  the  stag 
of  the  water.  The  time  at  which  we  crossed  the  mill-dam  bein^ 
the  last  days  of  April,  the  water  was  lower  than  it  had  been  sin 
the  breaking  of  winter  in  February,  or  than  it  was  for  several  wee 
after.  The  principal  difficulties  we  encountered  in  descending  t 
river  were  from  the  drifted  timber,  which  obstructions  all  know  a 
not  difficult  to  be  removed.  Knowing  almost  precisely  the  heig 
of  water  at  that  time.  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  it  has 
often  been  higher  as  lower  since. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  appears  that  my  calculations  wi 
regard  to  the  navigation  of  the  Sangamon  cannot  but  be  found* 
in  reason;  but,  whatever  may  be  its  natural  advantages,  certain 
is  that  it  never  can  be  practically  useful  to  any  great  extent  wit 
out  being  greatly  improved  by  art.  The  drifted  timber,  as  I  ha' 
before  mentioned,  is  the  most  formidable  barrier  to  this  object.  < 
all  parts  of  this  river,  none  will  require  so  much  labor  in  propc 
tion  to  make  it  navigable  as  the  last  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles ;  at 
going  with  the  meanderings  of  the  channel,  when  we  are  this  di 
tance  above  its  mouth  we  are  onlv  between  twelve  and  eighte< 
miles  above  Beardstown  in  something  near  a  straight  directioi 
and  this  route  is  upon  such  low  ground  as  to  retain  water  in  max 
places  during  the  season,  and  in  tdl  parts  such  as  to  draw  two  thin 
or  three  fourths  of  the  river  water  at  all  high  stages. 

This  route  is  on  prairie-land  the  whole  distance,  so  that  it  appeal 
to  me,  by  removing  the  turf  a  sufficient  width,  and  damming^  up  tl 
old  channel,  the  whole  river  in  a  short  time  would  wash  its  wa 
through,  thereby  curtailing  the  distance  and  increasing  the  velocil 
of  the  current  very  considerably,  while  there  would  be  no  timbi 
on  the  banks  to  obstruct  its  navigation  in  future :  and  beinff  nearl 
straight,  the  timber  which  might  float  in  at  the  nead  woula  be  a| 
to  go  clear  tlirou^h.  There  are  also  manv  places  above  this  whei 
the  river,  in  its  zigzag  course,  forms  such  complete  peninsulas  8 
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to  be  easier  to  cut  at  the  necks  than  to  remove  the  obstructions  from 
the  bends,  which,  if  done^  would  also  lessen  the  distance. 

What  the  cost  of  this  work  would  be,  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  is 
prabablCy  however,  that  it  would  not  be  greater  than  is  common  to 
streams  of  the  same  length.  Finally^  I  believe  the  improvement  of 
the  Sangamon  River  to  oe  vastly  important  and  highly  desirable  to 
the  people  of  the  county;  and,  if  elected,  any  measure  in  the  legis- 
lature having  this  for  its  object,  which  may  appear  judicious,  will 
meet  my  approbation  and  receive  my  support. 

It  appears  that  the  practice  of  loaning  money  at  exorbitant  rates 
d  interest  has  already  been  opened  as  a  field  for  discussion  j  so  I 
sappose  I  mav  enter  upon  it  without  claiming  ttie  honor,  or  nskine 
tbe  danger  which  may  await  its  first  explorer.  It  seems  as  though 
we  are  never  to  have  an  end  to  this  baneful  and  corroding  system, 
aeting  almost  as  prejudicially  to  the  general  interests  of  the  commu- 
nitv  as  a  direct  tax  of  several  thousand  dollars  annuallv  laid  on 
eaeh  eounty  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  individuals  only,  unless  there 
be  a  law  made  fixing  the  limits  of  usury.  A  law  for  this  purpose, 
lam  of  opinion,  may  be  made  without  materially  injuring  any  class 
ct  people.  In  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  there  could  always  be 
means  found  to  cheat  the  law :  while  in  all  other  cases  it  would 
have  its  intended  effect  I  would  favor  the  passage  of  a  law  on  this 
Nibiect  which  nu^ht  not  be  vei^  easily  evaded.  Let  it  be  such  that 
the  labor  and  difficulty  of  evading  it  could  only  be  justified  in  cases 
of  (zreatest  necessity. 

Upon  the  subject  of  education,  not  presuming  to  dictate  any  plan 
or  gjrstem  respecting  it  I  can  only  say  that  I  view  it  as  the  most 
important  subject  whicn  we  as  a  people  can  be  engaged  in.  That 
every  man  may  receive  at  least  a  moderate  education,  and  thereby 
be  enabled  to  read  the  histories  of  his  own  and  other  countries,  by 
which  he  may  duly  appreciate  the  value  of  our  free  institutions,  ap- 
pears to  be  an  obiect  of  vital  importance,  even  on  this  account  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  advantages  and  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from 
an  being  able  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  other  works  both  of  a  reli- 
gious and  moitd  nature,  for  themselves. 

For  my  part,  I  desire  to  see  the  time  when  education — and  by  its 
means,  morality,  sobriety,  enterprise,  and  industry — shall  become 
much  more  general  than  at  present,  and  should  be  gratified  to  have 
it  in  my  power  to  contribute  something  to  the  advancement  of  any 
measure  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  accelerate  that  happy 
pmod. 

With  r^ai^i  to  existing  laws,  some  alterations  are  thought  to  be 
neeessary.  Many  respectable  men  have  suggested  that  our  estray 
laws,  tbe  law  respecting  the  issuing  of  executions,  the  road  law,  and 
aome  others,  are  deficient  in  their  present  form,  and  require  altera- 
tions. But,  considering  tbe  great  probability  that  the  framers  of 
those  laws  were  wiser  than  myself,  I  should  prefer  not  meddling 
with  them,  unless  they  were  first  attacked  by  others ;  in  which  case 
I  should  feel  it  both  a  privilege  and  a  duty  to  take  that  stand  which, 
in  my  view,  mi^ht  tend  most  to  the  advancement  of  justice. 
But^  fellow-citizens,  I  shall  conclude.    Considering  the  great  de> 
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f'ee  of  modesty  which  should  always  attend  yonth,  it  is  probable 
have  already  oeen  more  presuming  than  becomes  me.  However, 
upon  the  subjects  of  which  I  have  treated,  I  have  spoken  as  I  have 
thoujB^ht.  I  may  be  wrong  in  regard  to  any  or  au  of  them ;  but, 
holding  it  a  sound  maxim  that  it  is  better  only  sometimes  to  be 
right  tnan  at  all  times  to  be  wrong,  so  soon  as  1  discover  my  opin- 
ions to  be  erroneous,  I  shall  be  refuiy  to  renounce  them. 

Every  man  is  said  to  have  his  peculiar  ambition.  Whether  it  be 
true  or  not,  I  can  say,  for  one,  that  I  have  no  other  so  great  as  that 
of  being  truly  esteemed  of  my  fellow-men,  by  rendering  myself 
worthy  of  their  esteem.  How  far  I  shall  succeed  in  ^ratifying  this 
ambition  is  yet  to  be  developed.  I  am  young,  and  untmown  to 
many  of  you.  I  was  bom,  and  have  ever  remained,  in  the  most 
humble  walks  of  life.  I  have  no  wealthy  or  popular  relations  or 
friends  to  recommend  me.  My  case  is  thrown  exclusively  upon  the 
independent  voters  of  the  country :  and,  if  elected,  they  wfll  have 
conferred  a  favor  upon  me  for  which  I  shaU  be  unremitting  in  my 
labors  to  compensate.  But,  if  the  good  people  in  their  wisdom 
shall  see  fit  to  keep  me  in  the  background,  I  have  been  too  familiar 
with  disappointments  to  be  very  much  chagrined. 

Your  friend  and  fellow-citizen,  A.  Lincoln. 

New  Salem,  March  9, 1832. 

April  28, 1832.— Receipt  fob  Arms. 

Special  Order  (No.—).  Beardstown,  April  28, 1882. 

The  Brigade  Inspector,  having  inspected  Captain  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's Company  and  mustered  them  into  service,  reports  that  thirty 
Kuns  are  wanting  to  arm  the  Company  completely.  Quartermaster- 
Ueneral  Edwards  will  furnish  the  Captain  with  that  number  of 
arms,  if  to  be  had  in  his  department. 

John  J.  Hardin,  Brig.  Major, 

By  order  of  Brigadier-General  Samuel  Whiteside. 

Commanding  B.  M.  V,  Illinois. 

Received  April  28,  1832,  for  the  use  of  the  Sangamon  County 
company  under  my  command,  thirty  muskets,  bayonets,  screws,  and 
wipers,  which  I  oblige  myself  to  return  upon  demand. 

A.  Lincoln,  Captain. 


Otms. 

19 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Bayonets. 

15 
2 
1 
1 


Screws, 

9 
1 
4 


Wipers, 

21 
1 
1 


26 


20 


14 


23 
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(Ittdorsement  in  pmeil  on  tMe  foregoing.) 

A.  Lincoln — 5  dave  at  (3.00 $15.00 

John  A.  EelBOe,  cnain  bearer  tor  5  days  at  75  cts 3.75 

Bobert  Lloyd,  5  days  at  75  ots 3.75 

Hush  Ann^trong,  for  serrioes  &b  axeman,  5  days  at  75  eta  ■  3.75 

A.  Lincoln,  for  making  plat  and  report 2.50 
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June  13, 1836.— Announcement  op  Political  Views. 

New  Salem,  June  13,  1836. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ^^  Journal":  In  your  paper  of  last  Saturday 
I  see  a  communication,  over  the  signature  of  "Many  Voters.''  in 
which  the  candidates  who  are  announced  in  the  "Journal''  are 
called  upon  to  "  show  their  hands."    Agreed.    Here 's  mine. 

I  go  n>r  all  sharing  the  privileges  of  the  government  who  assist 
in  bearing  its  burdens.  Consequently,  I  go  for  admitting  all  whites 
to  the  right  of  suffrage  who  pay  taxes  or  bear  arms  (by  no  means 
excluding  females). 

If  elected,  I  shall  consider  the  whole  people  of  Sangamon  my  con- 
stituents, as  well  those  that  oppose  as  tnose  that  support  me. 

While  acting  as  their  representative,  I  shall  be  governed  by  their 
will  on  all  subjects  upon  which  I  have  the  means  of  knowing  what 
their  will  is ;  and  upon  all  others  I  shall  do  what  my  own  judgment 
teaches  me  will  best  advance  their  interests.  Whether  elected  or 
not,  I  go  for  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  to  the  several  States,  to  enable  our  State,  in  common  with 
others,  to  dig  canals  and  construct  railroads  without  borrowing 
money  and  paving  the  interest  on  it. 

If  alive  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  I  shall  vote  for  Hugh 
L.  White  for  President.    Very  respectfully, 

A.  Lincoln. 

June  21,  1836. — Letter  to  Robert  Allen. 

New  Salem,  June  21,  1836. 

Dear  Colonel :  I  am  told  that  during  my  absence  last  week  you 
I>as8ed  through  this  place,  and  stated  publicly  that  you  were  in  pos- 
session of  a  lact  or  facts  which,  if  known  to  the  public,  would  en- 
tirely destrojr  the  prospects  of  N.  W.  Edwards  and  myself  at  the 
ensuinff  election ;  but  tnat,  through  favor  to  us,  you  should  forbear 
to  divulge  them.  No  one  has  needed  favors  more  than  I^  and,  gen- 
erally, few  have  been  less  unwilling  to  accept  them  -,  but  m  this  case 
favor  to  me  would  be  injustice  to  the  public,  and  therefore  I  must 
beg  your  pardon  for  declining  it.  That  I  once  had  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  Sangamon,  is  sufftciently  evident;  and  if  I  have 
since  done  anything,  either  by  design  or  misadventure,  which  if 
known  would  subject  me  to  a  forfeiture  of  that  confidence,  he  that 
knows  of  that  thing,  and  conceals  it,  is  a  traitor  to  his  country's 
interest. 

I  find  myself  wholly  unable  to  form  any  conjecture  of  what  fact 
or  facts,  real  or  supposed,  you  spoke;  but  my  opinion  of  your  ve- 
racity inll  not  permit  me  for  a  moment  to  doubt  that  you  at  least 
believed  what  you  said.  I  am  flattered  with  the  personal  regard 
you  manifested  for  me;  but  I  do  hope  that,  on  more  mature  reflec- 
tion, you  will  view  the  public  interest  as  a  paramount  consideration, 
and  therefore  determine  to  let  the  worst  come.  I  here  assure  you 
that  the  candid  statement  of  facts  on  your  part,  however  low  it 
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may  sink  me,  shall  never  break  the  tie  of  personal  friendship  be- 
tween ns.  I  wish  an  answer  to  this,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  pub- 
lish both,  if  you  choose.    Very  respectfully, 

Col.  Robert  Allen.  A.  Lincoln. 

December  13, 1836. — Letter  to  Miss  Mary  Owens. 

Vandalia,  December  13, 1836. 

Mary  :  I  have  been  sick  ever  since  my  arrival,  or  I  should  have 
written  sooner.  It  is  but  little  difference,  however,  as  I  have  very 
little  even  vet  to  write.  And  more,  the  longer  I  can  avoid  the  mor- 
tifloation  oi  looking  in  the  post-office  for  your  letter  and  not  finding 
it  the  better.  You  see  I  am  mad  about  tnat  old  letter  yet.  I  dont 
lite  very  well  to  risk  you  again.    1 11  try  you  once  more,  anyhow. 

The  new  State  House  is  not  yet  finished,  and  consequently  the 
lenslature  is  doin^  little  or  nothing.  The  governor  ddivered  an 
inflammatory  political  message,  and  it  is  expected  there  will  be  some 
sparring  between  the  parties  aoout  it  as  soon  as  the  two  Houses  get 
to  business.  Taylor  delivered  up  his  petition  for  the  new  county 
to  one  of  our  members  this  morning.  I  am  told  he  despairs  of  its 
success,  on  account  of  all  the  members  from  Morgan  County  oppos- 
ing it.  There  are  names  enough  on  the  petition,  I  think,  to  justify 
the  members  from  our  county  in  going  lor  it;  but  if  the  members 
from  Morgan  oppose  it,  which  they  say  they  will,  the  chance  will 
be  bad. 

Our  chance  to  take  the  seat  of  government  to  Sprin^eld  is  better 
than  I  expected.  An  internal-improvement  convention  was  held 
here  since  we  met,  which  recommended  a  loan  of  several  millions  of 
dollars,  on  the  faith  of  the  State,  to  construct  railroads.  Some  of  the 
legislature  are  for  it,  and  some  against  it ;  which  has  the  majority 
I  cannot  telL  There  is  great  strue  and  strumling  for  the  office  oi 
the  United  States  Senator  here  at  this  time.  It  is  probable  we  diall 
ease  their  ^ains  in  a  few  days.  The  opposition  men  have  no  candi- 
date of  their  own,  and  consequently  they  will  smile  as  comi)lacently 
at  the  angnr  snarl  of  the  contending  Van  Buren  candidates  and  their 
respective  friends  as  the  Christian  does  at  Satan's  rage.  You  recol- 
lect that  I  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  this  letter  that  I  had  been  un- 
welL  That  is  the  fact,  though  I  believe  I  am  about  well  now ;  but 
that,  with  other  things  I  cannot  account  for,  have  conspired,  and 
have  ^tten  my  spirits  so  low  that  I  feel  that  I  would  rather  be  any 
place  m  the  world  than  here.  I  really  cannot  endure  the  thought 
of  staying  here  ten  weeks.  Write  back  as  soon  as  you  get  this,  and, 
if  possible,  say  something  that  will  please  me,  for  really  I  have  not 
been  pleased  since  I  left  you.  This  letter  is  so  dry  and  stupid  that 
I  am  adiamed  to  send  it,  but  with  my  present  feelings  I  cannot  do 
any  better. 

Give  my  best  respects  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Able  and  family. 

Your  friend,  Lxncolk. 
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January  27,  1837. — Address  before  the  Young  Men's  Lyceum 

OF  SPBmGFIELD,  iLLmOIS. 

As  a  subject  for  the  remarks  of  the  evening,  ^'  The  perpetuation  of 
our  political  institutions"  is  selected. 

In  the  great  lonmal  of  things  happening  under  the  sun,  we,  the 
American  people,  find  our  account  running  under  date  of  the  nine- 
teenth cenkiry  of  the  Christian  era.  We  find  ourselves  in  the  peace- 
ful possession  of  the  fairest  portion  of  the  earth  as  regards  extent 
of  territorv,  fertility  of  soil,  and  salubrity  of  climate.  We  find  our- 
selves under  the  government  of  a  i^stem  of  political  institutions 
oondudng  more  essentially  to  the  enas  of  civil  and  reli^ous  liberty 
than  any  of  which  the  history  of  former  times  tells  u&^  We^  when 
mountinff  the  stiuge  of  existence,  found  ourselves  the  legal  inheri- 
tors of  these  funcbmental  blessings.  We  toiled  not  in  tiie  acquire- 
ment or  establishment  of  them;  they  are  a  legacy  bequeathed  us  bv 
a  onee  hardy,  brave^nd  patriotic,  but  now  lamented  and  departed, 
race  of  anc^srtors.  Theirs  was  the  task  (and  nobly  thev  performed 
it)  to  possess  themselves,  and  through  themselves  us,  of  this  goodly 


cayed  b^  the  lapse  of  time  and  untom  by  usurpation — to  the  latest 
generation  that  fate  shall  permit  the  world  to  know.  This  task 
eratitude  to  our  fathers,  justice  to  ourselves,  duty  to  posterity,  and 
fove  for  our  species  in  general,  all  imperatively  require  us  laith- 
fuUv  to  perform. 

How  uien  shall  we  perform  itT  At  what  point  shall  we  expect 
the  approach  of  danger  T  By  what  means  shall  we  fortify  against  itT 
Shall  we  expect  some  transatlantic  military  giant  to  step  tne  ocean 
and  crush  us  at  a  blowt  Never!  All  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  combined,  with  all  the  treasure  of  the  earth  (our  own 
excepted)  in  their  military  chest,  with  a  Bonaparte  for  a  com- 
mander, could  not  by  force  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or  mi^e  a 
imek  on  the  Blue  Rid^  in  a  trial  of  a  thousand  years. 
'^  At  what  point  then  is  the  approach  of  danger  to  be  expected  T  I 
answer.  If  it  ever  reach  us  it  must  spring  up  amongst  us;  it  cannot 
come  from  abroad*  If  destruction  be  our  lot  we  must  ourselves 
be  its  author  and  finisher.  As  a  nation  of  freemen  we  must  live 
through  all  time,  or  die  by  suicide. 

I  hope  I  am  over  waiy ;  but  il4  am  not,  there  is  even  now  some- 
thing of  in  omen  amongst  us.  Jj  mean  the  increasing  disregard^ 
for  fiiw  which  pervades  the  country — the  growing  disposition  tol 
substitute  the  wild  and  furious  passions  in  lieu  of  the  sober! 
judgment  of  courts,  and  the  worse  than  savage  mobs  for  the  execu- 1 
tive  ministers  of  justi^   This  disposition  is  awfully  fearful  in  any 
oommunity;  and  that  it  now  exists  in  ours,  though  gratinj^  to  our 
feelings  to  admit,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  truth  and  an  insult  to 
our  inteUigence  to  deny.    Accounts  of  outrages  committed  by  mobs 
form  the  every-day  news  of  the  times.    They  have  pervaaed  the 
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country  from  New  England  to  Louisiana;  they  are  neither  ]>ecu] 
to  the  eternal  snows  of  the  former  nor  the  burning  suns  of  the  ] 
ter ;  they  are  not  the  creature  of  climate,  neither  are  they  con& 
to  the  slaveholdinff  or  the  non-slavehoiding  States.  Alike  tl 
sprinff  up  among  the  pleasure-hunting  masters  of  Southern  sla^ 
and  the  order-loving  citizens  of  the  land  of  steady  habits.  Wl 
ever  then  their  cause  may  be,  it  is  common  to  the  whole  country. 

It  would  be  tedious  as  well  as  useless  to  recount  the  horrors  of 
of  tiiem.  Those  happening  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  at 
Louis  are  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  in  example  and  revolting 
humanity.  In  the  Mississippi  case  they  first  commenced  b}r  hang] 
the  regular  gamblers — a  set  of  men  certainly  not  following  m: 
livelihood  a  very  useful  or  very  honest  occupation,  but  one  wM 
so  far  from  being  forbidden  by  the  laws,  was  actually  licensed 
an  act  of  the  legislature  passed  but  a  single  year  before.  Ne 
negroes  suspect^  of  conspiring  to  raise  an  insurrection  w< 
caught  up  and  hanged  in  all  parts  of  the  State;  then,  white  no 
suppi>seii  to  be  leagued  with  the  negroes;  and  finally,  strangn 
from  neighboring  States,  going  thither  on  business,  were  in  ma 
instances  subjected  to  the  same  fate.  Thus  went  on  this  procesa 
hanging,  from  gamblers  to  negroes,  from  negroes  to  white  citizei 
and  from  these  to  stransers,  till  dead  men  were  seen  literally  dai 
ling  from  the  boughs  of  trees  upon  every  roadside,  and  in  numb< 
almost  sufficient  to  rival  the  native  Spanish  moss  of  the  country 
a  drapery  of  the  forests 

Turn  then  to  that  horror-striking  scene  at  St  Louis.  A  siii| 
victim  only  was  sacrificed  there.  This  story  is  very  short,  and 
perhaps  the  most  highly  tracric  of  anything  of  its  length  tJiat  b 
ever  been  witnessed  m  *real  life.  A  mulatto  man  by  the  name 
Mclntosli  was  seiied  in  the  street,  dragged  to  the  suburbs  of  t 
eity«  chained  to  a  tree,  and  aotuallv  burned  to  death ;  and  all  wiA 
a  anrie  hour  from  the  time  he  had  been  a  freeman  attending  to  1 
Qjm  business  and  at  peace  with  the  world. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  mob  law«  and  such  are  the  scenes  becomii 

ore  and  more  ftreqnent  in  this  land  so  lately  ftuned  for  love  of  li 
and  order,  and  the  stories  of  which  have  even  now  grown  too  1 
miliar  to  attract  an%*thing  more  than  an  idle  remark. 
.  But  you  are  perhaps  ready  to  ask,  ^  ^n^t  has  this  to  do  with  tl 
perpetuation  of  our  political*  institutions  t  *^  I  answer,  ^  It  haia  mm 
to  do  with  it.'^  Its  durect  consequences  are,  comparatively  q^eakiii 
but  a  small  evil,  and  much  of  its  danger  consists.in  the  pronene 
of  our  minds  to  renrd  its  direct  as  its  onlv  conseqnence&  A 
straetly  considered. Uie  haneing of  the  gamblers  at  iicksborv  wi 
of  bat*little  consequence.  They  constitute  a  portion  of  pofMralk 
that  is  worse  than  useless  in  any  community ;  and  their  dcttOi,  if  i 
pmicioQs  example  be  set  by  it,*is  never  matter  of  reascHiable  regr 
with  any  one.  If  they  were  annually  swept  from  tlie  stage  of  ezi 
tence  by  the  plague  'or  smallpox.  &oneel  men  would  periiapa  1 
much  profited  Dv  the  operation.  Similar  too  is  the  coneet  feaaoi 
ing  in  regard  to  the  ouming  of  the  negro  at  St.  Lohul  He  ha 
forfeited  his  life  by  the  perpedratuMi  of  an  outrageous  mnider  npo 
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one  of  the  most  worthy  and  respectable  citizens  of  the  city,  and  had 
he  not  died  as  he  did,  "he  mnst  nave  died  by  the  sentence  of  the  law 
in  a  very  short  time  afterward.  As  to  him  alone,  it  was  as  well  the 
way  it  was  as  it  could  otherwise  have  been.  But  the  example  in 
either  case  was  fearful.  When  men  t^lrft  it  in  tv^^jr  TiAads  to-day  to 
hang  fi[amblers  or  bum  mtlrderfirsi  fhpy  ghmild  rfif»ft|,iftr>>.  ^hat  in  the 
cbnrnsion  usually  attending  such  tmnaaetions  thfty  ^'11  bA  ««  i^kfity 
tehfflg  Of  bufli  i^me  one  who  JsngitEer  a  gambler  nor  a  murderer 
ag  one  who  is,  aSnhat,  acting  upon  the  example  they  set^  the  mob 
Tnorrow  may,  and  "probaply  will,  hang  or  bum  some  of  them 

'ervsame   m^H^'aU^}' ^Anrl  not  only  gn^   thft  innonftnT.^  f.hoRft 


wnD  havtfeverset  their  faces  against  violations  of  law  in  every  shape, 
alike  wiUi  the  guilty  fall  victims  to  the  ravages  of  mob  law;  andlthus 
it  goes  on,  step  by  step,till  all  the  walls  erected  for  the  defense  of  the 
persons  and  property  of  individuals  are  trodden  down  and  disre- 
gardedT^But  all  tnis,  even,  is  not  the  full  extent  of  the  evil.  By  such 
examples,  by  instances  of  the  perpetrators  of  such  acts  going  unpun- 
ished^ the  lawless  in  spirit  are  encouraged  to  become  lawless  in 
practice ;  and  having  been  used  to  no  restraint  but  dread  of  punish- 
ment, they  thus  become  absolutely  unrestrained.  Having  ever  re- 
garded government  as  their  deadhest  bane,  they  make  a  jubilee  of 
the  suspension  of  its  operations,  and  prav  for  nothing  so  much  as 
its  total  annihilation*  While,  on  the  other  handlgcKNl  men^men 
who  love  tranquillity,  who  desire  to  abide  by  the  lawi^nd  enjo^their 
benefits,  who  would  gladly  spill  their  blood  in  the  defense  of  their 
country,  seeing  their  property  destroyed,  their  families  insulted, 
and  their  lives  endangered,  their  persons  injured,  and  seeing  no- 
tUng  in  prospect  that  forebodes  a  change  for  the  better,ilbecome  tired 
of  and  disgusted  with  a  government  that  offers  them  no  protection^ 
and  are  not  much  averse  to  a  change  in  which  they  imagine  they 
have  nothing  to  lose.  Thus,  then,  by  the  operation  of  this  mobon  | 
cratic  spirit  which  all  must  admit  is  now  abroad  in  the  land,  the  / 
stron^t  bulwark  of  any  government,  and  particularly  of  those  I 
constituted  like  ours,  may  effectually  be  broken  down  and  de-  [ 
stroyed-M  mean  the  attachment  of  the  people^  Whenever  thiaj 
effect  shall  be  produced  among  us ;  whenever  the  vicious  portion  of 
I)opulation  shiul  be  permitted  to  gather  in  bands  of  hunareds  and 
thousands,  and  bum  churches,  ravage  and  rob  provision-stores, 
throw  printing-presses  into  rivers,  shoot  editors,  ana  hang  and  bum 
obnoxious  persons  at  pleasure  and  with  impunity,  depend  on  it, 
this  government  cannot  last.  By  such  things  the  feelmgs  of  the 
best  citizens  will  become  more  or  less  alienated  from  it,  and  thus  it 
will  be  left  without  friends,  or  with  too  few.  and  those  few  too  weak 
to  make  their  friendship  effectual  At  sucn  a  time,  and  under  such 
circumstances^  men  of  sufficient  talent  and  ambition  will  not  be 
wanting  to  seize  the  opportunity,  strike  the  blow,  and  overturn  that 
fair  fabric  which  for  Uie  last  half  century  has  been  the  fondest 
hope  of  the  lovers  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

I  know  the  American  people  are  much  attached  to  their  govern- 
ment:  I  know  they  would  suffer  much  for  its  sake ;  I  know  they 
would  endure  evils  long  and  patiently  before  they  would  ever  think 
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of  exchanging  it  for  another, — yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  if  the 
laws  be  continually  despised  and  disregarded,  if  their  rights  to  be 
secure  in  their  persons  and  nroperty  are  held  bjr  no  better  tenure 
than  the  caprice  of  a  mob,^e  alienation  of  their  affections  from 
the  government  is  the  natural  consequencej[  and  to  that,  sooner  or 
later,  it  must  come. 
Here,  then,  is  one  point  at  which  danger  mav  be  expected. 
The  (question  r^rs,  ''How  shall  we  fortify  against  itT''  The 
answer  is  simple.  ^Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty,  every 
well-wisher  to  his  posterity  swear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution 
never  to  violate  in  the  least  particular  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
never  to  tolerate  their  violation  by  others^  As  the  patriots  of 
seventy-six  did  to  the  support  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
so  to  the  support  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  let  every  American 
pledge  his  life,  his  property,  and  his  sacred  honor — let  every  man 
remember  that  to  violate  the  law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his 
\  father,  and  to  tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and  his  children's  lib- 
erty. LfCt  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  every  American 
mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap  j  let  it  be  taught 
in  schools,  in  seminaries,  and  in  colleges;  let  it  be  written  in 
primers,  speUin^-books,  and  in  almanacs ;  let  it  be  preached  from 
the  pulpit,  procMmed  in  legislative  halls,  and  enforced  in  courts  of 
^  justice.  tAnd,  in  short,  let  it  become  the  political  religion  of  the 
^  nation ;  and  let  the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
grave  and  the  gay  of  all  sexes  and  tongues  and  colors  and  condi- 
tions, sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  its  altarirrr 

While  ever  a  state  of  feeling  such  as^ihis  shall  universally  or 
even  very  generally  prevail  throughout  the  nation,  vain  wiU  be 
every  effort,  and  f ruiuess  every  attempt,  to  subvert  our  national 
freedom. 

When  I  so  pressingly  urge  a  strict  observance  of  all  the  laws,  let 
me  not  be  understood  as  saying  there  are  no  bad  laws,  or  that 
grievances  may  not  arise  for  the  redress  of  which  no  legaLpi'o- 
visions  have  been  made.  I  mean  to  say  no  such  thing.  Sut  I 
do  mean  to  say  that  although  bad  laws,  if  they  exist,  should  be 
repealed  as  soon  as  possible,  still,  while  tney  continue  in  force,  for 
the  sake  of  example  they  should  be  religiously  observed.  So  also 
in  unprovided  cases.  If  such  arise,  let  proper  le^  provisions  be 
made  for  them  with  the  least  possible  delay,  but  tul  then  let  them, 
lif  not  too  intolerable,  be  borne  wi£^ 

r  There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object  of  redress  by  mob  law. 
in  any  case  that  may  arise,  as,  for  instance,  the  promulgation  of 
abolitionism,  one  of  two  positions  is  necessarily  true — that  is,  the 
thine  is  right  within  itself,  and  therefore  deserves  the  protection 
of  all  law  and  all  good  citizens,  or  it  is  wrong,  and  therefore  proper  to 
be  prohibited  by  legal  enactments ;  and  in  neither  case  is  the  inter- 
position of  mob  law  either  necessary,  justifiable,  or  excusable. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "  Why  suppose  danger  to  our  political  insti- 
tutions t    Have  we  not  preserved  them  for  more  than  fifty  years  t 
And  why  may  we  not  for  fifty  times  as  long!" 
We  hope  tnere  is  no  sufficient  reason.     We  hope  all  danger  may 
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be  overcome ;  but  to  conclude  that  no  danger  may  ever  arise  would 
itfidf  be  extremely  dangerous.  There  are  now,  and  will  heres^r 
be,  many  causes,  aangerous  in  their  tendency,  which  have  not  ex- 
isted heretofore,  and  which  are  not  too  insigniflcant  to  merit  atten- 
tion. That  our  government  should  have  been  maintained  in  its 
original  form,  from  its  establishment  until  now^  is  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at.  It  had  many  props  to  support  it  through  that  pe- 
riod, which  now  are  decayed  and  crumbled  away.  Through  that 
period  it  was  felt  by  all  to  be  an  undecided  experiment;  now  it  is 
understood  to  be  a  successful  one.  Then,  all  that  sought  celebrity 
and  fame  and  distinction  expected  to  find  them  in  the  success  of 
that  experiment  Their  all  was  staked  upon  it ;  their  destiny  was 
inseparably  linked  with  it.  Their  ambition  aspired  to  display  be- 
fore an  admiring  world  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  a 
proposition  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  at  best  no  better 
than  problematical — namehr,  the  capability  of  a  people  to  govern 
themselves.  If  they  suooeedra  they  were  to  be  immortalized ;  their 
names  were  to  be  transferred  to  counties,  and  cities,  and  rivers,  and  y 
mountains }  and  to  be  revered  and  sung,  toasted  through  aU  time.^ 
If  they  failed,  they  were  to  be  called  knaves,  and  fools,  and  fanatics 
for  a  fleeting  hour ;  then  to  sink  and  be  forgotten.  They  succeeded. 
The  experiment  is  successful,  and  thousand  have  won  their  death- 
less names  in  making  it  so.  But  the  fame  is  caught ;  and  I  believe 
it  is  true  that  with  the  catchipg  end  the  j^leasures  of  the  chase. 
This  field  of  glory  is  harvested,  and  the  croj)  is  already  appropriated, 
Bat  new  reapers  will  arise,  and  they  too  will  seek  a  field.  It  is  to^ 
deny  what  tne  history  of  the  world  tells  us  is  true,  to  suppose  that  ^ 
men  of  ambition  and  talents  will  not  continue  to  spring  up  amount 
us.  And  when  they  do,  they  will  as  naturally  seex  the  gratification 
of  their  ruling  passion  as  others  have  done  before  them.  The 
question  then  is.  Can  that  gratification  be  found  in  supporting  and 
maintttning  an  edifice  that  has  been  erected  by  others  f  Most  cer- 
tainly it  cannot.  Many  great  and  good  men,  sufficiently  qualified 
for  any  task  the^  should  undertake,  may  ever  be  found  whose  am- 
bition would  aspire  to  nothing  beyond  a  seat  in  Congress,  a  guber- 
natorial or  a  presidential  chair;  but  such  belong  not  to  the  family 
of  the  lion,  or  the  tribe  of  the  eagle.  What !  think  you  these  i^laees 
would  satisfy  an  Alexander,  a  Caasar,  or  a  Napoleon t  Never! 
Towering  eenius  disdains  a  beaten  path.  It  seeks  regions  hitherto 
unexplored.  It  sees  no  distinction  in  adding  storv  to  story  upon 
the  monuments  of  fame  erected  to  the  memory  of  others.  It  de- 
nies that  it  ia  glory  enough  to  serve  under  any  chief.  It  scomsjfcp 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  any  predecessor,  however  illustrious,  [jt 
thirsts  and  bums  for  distinction ;  and  if  possible,  it  will  have  it, 
whetb^at  the  expense  of  emancipating  slaves  or  enslaving  free- 
mei^Jj^  it  unreasonable,  then,  to  expect  that  some  man  possessed 
of  tm  loftiest  genius,  coupled  with  ambition  sufficient  to  push  it  to 
its  utmost  stretch,  will  at  some  time  spring  up  among  ust  And 
when  such  an  one  does,  it  wUl  require  the  people  to  be  united  with 
each  other,  attached  to  the  government  ana  laws,  and  generally  in- 
telligent^ to  successfully  frustrate  his  designs'/ 
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Distinctioii  will  be  his  paramount  object,  and  although  he  would 
as  willingly^  perhaps  more  so,  acquire  it  by  doing  ^ood  as  harm, 
yet,  that  opportunity  being  past,  and  nothing  left  to  be  done  in  ti^e 
way  of  building  up,  ne  woula  set  boldly  to  the  task  of  pulling  down. 

Here  then  is  a  probable  case,  highly  dangerous,  and  such  an  one 
as  could  not  have  well  existed  heretofore. 

Another  reason  which  once  was,  but  which,  to  the  same  extent,  is 
now  no  more,  has  done  much  in  maintaining  our  institutions  thus 
far.  I  mean  the  powerful  influence  which  the  interesting  scenes  of 
the  Revolution  had  upon  the  passions  of  the  people  as  di^nguished 
from  their  judgment.  By  this  influence,  the  jealousy,  envy,  and 
avarice  incident  to  our  nature,  and  so  common  to  a  state  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and  conscious  strength,  were  for  the  time  in  a  great 
measure  smothered  and  render^  inactive,  while*  the  deep-rooted 
principles  of  hate^  and  the  powerful  motive  of  revenge,  instead  of 
Deing  turned  against  each  other,  were  directed  exclusively  against 
the  British  nation.  And  thus,  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  the 
basest  principles  of  our  nature  were  either  made  to  lie  dormant,  or 
to  become  the  active  agents  in  the  advancement  of  the  noblest  of 
causes  —  that  of  establishing  and  maintaining  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

But  this  state  of  feeling  must  fade,  is  fading,  has  faded,  with  the 
circumstances  that  produced  it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  sav  that  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution  are  now 
or  ever  will  be  entirely  forgotten,  but  that,  like  everything  else, 
they  must  fade  iipon  the  memory  of  the  world,  and  grow  more  and 
more  dim  by  the  lapse  of  time.  In  history,  we  hope,  they  will  be 
read  of,  ana  recounted,  so  long  as  the  Bible  shall  be  read;  but 
even  granting  that  they  will,  their  influence  cannot  be  what  it  here- 
tofore has  been.  Even  then  they  cannot  be  so  universally  known 
nor  so  vividly  felt  as  they  were  by  the  generation  just  gone  to  rest. 
At  the  close  of  that  struggle,  nearly  every  adult  male  had  been  a 
participator  in  some  of  its  scenes.  The  consequence  was  that  of 
those  scenes,  in  the  form  of  a  husband,  a  father,  a  son^  or  a  brother, 
a  living  history  was  to  be  found  in  every  family —  a  history  bearing 
the  indubitable  testimonies  of  its  own  authenticity,  in  the  liml:^ 
mangled,  in  the  scars  of  wounds  received,  in  the  midst  of  the 
very  scenes  related — a  history,  too,  that  could  be  read  and  un- 
derstood alike  by  all,  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned.  But  those  histories  are  gone.  They  can  be  read  no 
more  forever.  They  were  a  fortress  of  strength ;  but  what  invad- 
ing foeman  could  never  do,  the  silent  artillery  of  time  has  done — 
the  leveling  of  its  walls.    They  are  gone.    They  were  a  forest  of 

E'ant  oaks;  but  the  all-restless  nurricane  has  swept  over  them,  and 
ft  only  here  and  there  a  lonely  trunk,  despoiled  of  its  veraure, 
shorn  of  its  foliage,  unshading  and  unshaded,  to  murmur  in  a  few 
more  gentle  breezes,  and  to  combat  with  its  mutilated  limbs  a  few 
more  ruder  storms,  then  to  sink  and  be  no  more. 

They  were  pillars  of  the  temple  of  liberty :  and  n<x^  that  they 
have  crumbled  away  that  temple  must  fall  unless  weJLtheir  descen- 
dants, supply  their  places  witn  other  pillars,  hewn  from  the  solid 
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quarry  of  sober  reason^  Passion  has  helped  us,  but  can  do  so  no 
more.  It  will  in  future  be  our  enemy<  ]Keasou — cold,  calculating, 
unimpassioned  reason — must  furnish  all  the  materials  for  our  future 
support  and  defense.  Let  those  materials  be  mj^ded  into  general 
intelligence,  sound  m^^ity,  and,  in  particular Ja  reverence  for  the 
Constitution  and  laws/ and  that  we  miproved  lo  the  last,  that  we 
remained  free  to  the  last,  that  we  revered  his  name  to  the  last,  that 
during  his  long  sleep  we  permitted  no  hostile  foot  to  pass  over  or 
desecrate  his  resting-place,  shall  be  that  which  to  learn  the  last 
trump  shall  awaken  our  Washington. 

Upon  these  let  the  proud  fabric  of  freedom  rest,  as  the  rock  of 
its  basis ;  and  as  truly  as  has  been  said  of  the  only  greater  institu- 
tion, ''  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 


March  3,  1837. — Protest  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  on  the 

Subject  op  Slavery. 

March  3,  1837. 

The  following  protest  was  presented  to  the  House,  which  was 
read  and  ordered  to  be  spread  on  the  journals,  to  wit : 

Resolutions  upon  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery  having  passed  both 
branches  of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  present  session,  the  undersigpied 
hereby  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  same. 

They  believe  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  founded  on  both  injustice 
and  bad  policy,  but  that  the  promulgation  of  abolition  doctrines  tends 
ratiber  to  mcrease  than  abate  its  evils. 

They  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  no  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  different 
States. 

They  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the  power,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  ColumDia,  but  that 
the  power  ought  not  to  be  exercised,  imless  at  the  request  of  the  people 
of  the  District. 

The  difference  between  these  opinions  and  those  contained  in  the  said 
resolutions  is  their  reason  for  entering  this  protest. 

Dan  Stone, 
A.  Lincoln, 
Bepreseniatives  from  the  County  of  Sangamon, 


May  7, 1837. — Letter  to  Miss  Mary  Owens. 

Springfield,  May  7, 1837. 
Miss  Mary  S.  Owens. 

Friend  Mary :  I  have  commenced  two  letters  to  send  you  before 
this,  both  of  which  displeased  me  before  I  got  half  done,  and  so  I 
tore  them  up.  The  first  I  thought  was  not  serious  enough,  and  the 
second  was  on  the  other  extreme.    I  shall  send  this,  turn  out  as  it 

may. 

This  thing  of  living  in  Springfield  is  rather  a  dull  business,  after 
all ;  at  least  it  is  so  to  me.  I  am  quite  as  lonesome  here  as  1  ever 
was  anywhere  in  my  life.    I  have  been  spoken  to  by  but  one  woman 
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since  I  have  been  here,  and  should  not  have  been  by  her  if  Bb 
could  have  avoided  it.  1  've  never  been  to  church  ^et,  and  probaU 
shaU  not  be  soon.  I  stay  away  because  I  am  conscious  I  should  nc 
know  how  to  behave  myself. 

I  am  often  thinking  of  what  we  said  about  your  coming^to  live  i 
Springfield.    I  am  afraid  you  would  not  be  satisfied.    There  is 
great  deal  of  flourishing  about  in  carriages  hercL  which  it  would  h 
your  doom  to  see  without  sharing  it.     You  would  have  to  be  pod 
without  the  means  of  hiding  your  poverty.    Do  you  believe  ya 
could  bear  that  patiently  t    Wnatever  woman  may  cast  her  lot  wit 
mine,  should  anv  ever  do  so,  it  is  my  intention  to  do  all  in  iii[ 
power  to  make  her  happy  and  contented ;  and  there  is  nothiuff 
can  imagine  that  would  make  me  more  unhappy  than  to  fail  in  fli 
eflFort.    I  know  I  should  be  much  happier  with  you  than  the  way 
am,  provided  I  saw  no  signs  of  discontent  in  you.    What  you  hav 
said  to  me  may  have  been  in  the  way  of  jest,  or  I  may  have  misna 
derstood  it.    If  so,  then  let  it  be  forgotten ;  if  otherwise,  I  mud 
wish  you  would  think  seriously  before  you  decide.    What  I  hav 
said  I  will  most  positively  abide  by,  provided  you  wish  it    Hj; 
opinion  is  that  j^ou  had  better  not  do  it.    You  have  not  been  aocui 
tomed  to  hardship,  and  it  may  be  more  severe  than  you  now  imagiiM 
I  know  vou  are  capable  of  thinking  correctly  on  any  subject^  and  i 
you  deliberate  maturely  upon  this  before  you  decide,  then  I  am  will 
mg  to  abide  your  decision. 

You  must  write  me  a  good  long  letter  after  you  get  this.  Yoi 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  though  it  might  not  seem  interestin| 
to  you  after  you  had  written  it,  it  would  oe  a  good  deal  of  com 
pany  to  me  in  this  ^'busy  wilderness.''  TeU  your  sister  I  don*! 
want  to  hear  any  more  about  selling  out  and  moving.  That  givei 
me  the  "  hypo  ^  whenever  I  think  of  it.     Yours,  etc., 

Lincoln. 


August  16,  1837. — Letteb  to  Miss  Maby  Owbns. 

Spbingfield,  August  16,  1837. 

Friend  Mary :  You  will  no  doubt  think  it  rather  strange  that  1 
should  write  you  a  letter  on  the  same  day  on  which  we  parted,  and 
I  can  only  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  seeing  you  lately  makei 
me  think  of  you  more  than  usual;  while  at  our  late  meeting  wi 
had  but  few  expressions  of  thoughts.  You  must  know  that  fetoh 
not  see  you  or  think  of  you  with  entire  indifference :  and  yet  it  maj 
be  that  you  are  mistaken  in  regard  to  what  my  real  feelings  towara 
you  are.  If  I  knew  you  were  not,  I  should  not  trouble  you  witk 
this  letter.  Perhaps  any  other  man  would  know  enough  without 
further  information ;  but  I  consider  it  my  peculiar  right  to  plead 
ignorance,  and  your  bounden  duty  to  allow  the  plea.  1  want  m  aU 
cases  to  do  right,  and  most  particularly  so  in  all  cases  with  women. 
I  want  at  this  {)articular  time,  more  than  anything  else,  to  do  rig^t 
with  you;  and  if  I  knew  it  would  be  doing  right,  as  I  rather  suspeel 
it  would,  to  let  you  alone,  I  would  do  it.    And  for  the  purpose  of 
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makinff  the  matter  as  plain  as  possible,  I  now  say  that  you  can  now 
drop  the  subject,  dismiss  your  thoughts  (if  you  ever  had  any)  from 
me  forever,  and  leave  this  letter  unanswered,  without  calling  forth 
one  accusing  murmur  from  me.  And  I  will  even  go  further,  and 
say  that  if  it  will  add  anything  to  your  comfort  or  peace  of 
mind  to  do  so,  it  is  my  sincere  wish  that  you  should.  Do  not  under- 
stand by  Uiis  that  I  wish  to  cut  your  acquaintance.  I  mean  no  such 
thing.  What  I  do  wish  is  that  our  further  acquaintance  shall 
depend  u^n  yourself.  If  such  further  acquaintance  would  contri- 
bute nothmg  to  your  happiness,  I  am  sure  it  would  not  to  mine.  If 
you  feel  yourself  in  any  degree  bound  to  me,  I  am  now  willing  to 
release  you,  provided  you  wish  it;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am 
willing  and  even  anxious  to  bind  you  faster,  if  I  can  be  convinced 
that  it  will,  in  any  considerable  degree,  add  to  your  happiness. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  whole  question  with  me.  Nothmg  would  make 
me  more  miserable  than  to  believe  you  miserable — nothing  more 
happy  than  to  know  you  were  so. 

In  what  I  have  now  said,  I  think  I  cannot  be  misunderstood,  and  to 
make  myself  understood  is  the  only  object  of  this  letter. 

If  it  suits  you  best  to  not  answer  this,  farewell.  A  lon^  life  and  a 
merrv  one  attend  you.  But  if  you  conclude  to  write  back,  speak  as 
plainly  as  I  do.  There  can  be  neither  harm  nor  danger  in  saying  to 
me  anything  you  think,  just  in  the  manner  you  think  it. 

My  respects  to  your  sister.    Your  friend, 

Lincoln. 


April  1,  1838. — Letter  to  Mrs.  0.  H.  Browning. 

Springpield,  April  1,  1838. 

Dear  Madam :  Without  apologizing  for  being  egotistical,  I  shall 
make  the  history  of  so  much  of  my  life  as  has  elapsed  since  I  saw 
you  the  subject  of  this  letter.  And^  by  the  way,  I  now  discover 
that  in  order  to  give  a  full  and  inteUigible  account  of  the  things  I 
have  done  and  suffered  since  I  saw  you,  I  shall  necessarily  have  to 
relate  some  that  happened  before. 

It  was,  then,  in  the  autumn  of  1836  that  a  married  lady  of  my 
acquaintance,  and  who  was  a  great  friend  of  mine,  being  about  to 
pay  a  visit  to  her  father  and  other  relatives  residing  in  Kentucky, 
proposed  to  me  that  on  her  return  she  would  bring  a  sister  of  hers 
with  her  on  condition  that  I  would  engage  to  become  her  brother- 
in-law  with  idl  convenient  despatch.  I,  of  course,  accepted  the  pro- 
posal, for  you  know  I  could  not  have  done  otherwise  nad  I  really 
been  averse  to  it :  but  privately,  between  you  and  me,  I  was  most 
confoundedly  well  pleased  with  the  project.  I  had  seen  the  said 
sister  some  three  years  before,  thought  her  intelligent  and  agree- 
able, and  saw  no jgood  objection  to  plodding  life  through  hand  in 
hand  with  her.  Kme  passed  on,  the  lady  took  her  journey  and  in 
due  time  returned,  sister  in  company,  sure  enough.  This  astonished 
me  a  little,  for  it  appeared  to  me  that  her  coming  so  readily  showed 
that  she  was  a  trifle  too  willing,  but  on  reflection  it  occurred  to  me  that 

Vol.  I.— 2. 
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she  might  have  been  prevailed  on  by  her  married  sister  to  come,  witi 
out  anvthingconceming  me  ever  having  been  mentioned  to  her,  and  c 
I  concluded  that  if  no  other  objection  presents  itself^  I  would  coi 
sent  to  waive  this.  All  this  occurred  to  me  on  hearing  of  her  arrivi 
in  the  neighborhood — for,  be  it  remembered,  I  had  not  yet  seen  he 
except  about  three  years  previous,  as  above  mentioned.  In  a  t& 
days  we  had  an  interview,  and,  although  I  had  seen  her  before,  sb 
did  not  look  as  my  imagination  had  pictured  her.  I  knew  she  wi 
over-size,  but  she  now  appeared  a  fair  match  for  Falstaff.  I  knc 
she  was  caUed  an  ''  old  maid,"  and  I  felt  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  f 
least  half  of  the  appellation,  but  now,  when  I  beheld  her,  I  coul 
not  for  my  life  avoid  thinking  of  my  mother ;  and  this,  not  froi 
withered  features, — for  her  skin  was  too  full  of  fat  to  permit  of  14 
contracting  into  wrinkles, — but  from  her  want  of  teeth,  weathei 
beaten  appearance  in  general  and  from  a  kind  of  notion  tnat  ran  i 
my  head  that  nothing  could  nave  commenced  at  the  size  of  infano 
and  reached  her  present  bulk  in  less  than  thirty-five  or  forty  yean 
and,  in  short,  I  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  her.  But  what  could 
dot  I  had  told  her  sister  that  I  would  take  her  for  better  or  tc 
worse,  and  I  made  a  point  of  honor  and  conscience  in  all  liiingB  t 
stick  to  my  word,  especially  if  others  had  been  induced  to  act  on  i 
which  in  this  case  I  had  no  doubt  they  had.  for  I  was  now  f aid 
convinced  that  no  other  man  on  earth  would  have  her,  and  henc 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  bent  on  holding  me  to  my  bargaii 
"  WelV  thought  I,  "  I  have  said  it^  and,  be  the  consequences  whi 
they  may,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  I  fail  to  do  it."  At  once  I  di 
termined  to  consider  her  my  wife,  and  this  done,  all  my  powers  c 
discovery  were  put  to  work  in  search  of  perf ecuons  in  ner  whic 
might  be  fairly  set  off  against  her  defects.  I  tried  to  imagine  he 
handsome,  which,  but  for  her  unfortunate  corpulency,  was  actuall, 
true.  Exclusive  of  this,  no  woman  that  I  have  ever  seen  has  a  fine 
face.  I  also  tried  to  convince  myself  that  the  mind  was  much  mor 
to  be  valued  than  the  person,  and  in  this  she  was  not  inferior,  as 
could  discover,  to  any  with  whom  I  had  been  acquainted. 

Snortly  after  this,  without  attempting  to  come  to  any  positiv 
understfmding  with  her,  I  set  out  lor  Vandalia,  when  and  wher 
you  first  saw  me.  During  my  stay  there  I  had  letters  from  he 
which  did  not  change  my  opinion  of  either  her  intellect  or  intention 
but,  on  the  contrary,  confirmed  it  in  both. 

All  this  while,  although  I  was  fixed  "  firm  as  the  surge-repelliui 
rock "  in  my  resolution,  I  found  I  was  continually  repenting  th 
rashness  which  had  led  me  to  make  it.  Through  life  I  have  b^n  ii 
no  bondage,  either  real  or  imaginaiy,  from  the  thraldom  of  which 
so  much  desired  to  be  free.  After  my  return  home  I  saw  nothiuj 
to  change  niy  opinion  of  her  in  any  particular.  She  was  the  sami 
and  so  was  I.  I  now  spent  my  time  in  planning  how  I  might  ge 
along  in  life  after  my  contemplated  change  of  circumstances  should 
have  taken  place,  and  how  I  might  procrastinate  the  evil  day  for  i 
time,  which  1  really  dreaded  as  mucn,  perhaps  more,  than  an  Irish 
man  does  the  halter. 

After  all  my  sufferings  upon  this  deeply  interesting  subject,  her 
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I  am,  wholly,  unexpectedly,  completely  out  of  the  "scrape,'*  and  I 
now  want  to  know  if  you  can  guess  how  I  got  out  of  it — out,  clear, 
in  every  sense  of  the  term — no  violation  of  word,  honor,  or  con- 
science. I  donH)  believe  you  can  ^ess,  and  so  I  might  as  well  tell 
you  at  once.  As  the  lawyer  says,  it  was  done  in  the  manner  follow- 
ing, to  wit:  After  I  had  delayed  the  matter  as  long  as  I  thought  I 
could  in  honor  do  (whichl  bjr  the  way,  had  brought  me  round  into 
the  last  fall),  I  concluded  I  might  as  well  bring  it  to  a  consummation 
without  further  delay,  and  so  I  mustered  my  resolution  and  made 
the  proposal  to  her  direct :  but,  shocking  to  relate,  she  answered,  No. 
At  first  I  supposed  she  aid  it  through  an  affectation  of  modesty, 
which  I  thought  but  ill  became  her  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  her  case,  but  on  my  renewal  of  the  charge  I  found  she  repelled 
it  with  greater  firmness  than  before.  I  tried  it  again  and  again,  but 
with  the  same  success,  or  rather  with  the  same  want  of  success. 

I  fhially  was  forced  to  give  it  up,  at  which  I  veiy  unexpectedly 
found  m^elf  mortified  almost  beyond  endurance.  I  was  mortified, 
it  seemed  to  me,  in  a  hundred  different  ways.  My  vanity  was  deeply 
wounded  by  the  reflection  that  I  had  so  long  been  too  stupid  to  ais- 
cover  her  intentions,  and  at  the  same  time  never  doubting  that  I 
understood  them  perfectly ;  and  also  that  she,  whom  I  had  taught 
myself  to  believe  nobody  else  would  have,  had  actually  rejected  me 
with  all  my  fancied  greatness.  And,  to  cap  the  whole,  I  then  for 
the  first  time  began  to  suspect  that  I  was  really  a  little  in  love  with 
her.  But  let  it  all  go!  1 11  try  and  outlive  it.  Others  have  been 
made  fools  of  by  the  girls,  but  this  can  never  with  truth  be  said  of 
me.  I  most  emphatically,  in  this  instance,  made  a  fool  of  myself. 
I  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  never  a^ain  to  think  of  marry- 
ing, and  for  this  reason  —  I  can  never  be  satisfied  with  any  one  who 
would  be  blockhead  enough  to  have  me. 

When  you  receive  this,  write  me  a  long  yam  about  something  to 
amuse  me.    Give  my  respects  to  Mr.  Browning. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Mrs.  0.  H.  Browning.  A.  Lincoln. 

January  17, 1839. —  Remarks  in  the  Illinois  Legislature. 

In  the  House  op  Representatives,  January  17, 1839. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  from  Committee  on  Finance,  to  which  the  subject  was 
referred,  made  a  report  on  the  subject  of  purchasing  of  the  United 
States  all  the  unsold  lands  lyin^  within  tne  limits  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  accompanied  by  resolutions  that  this  State  propose  to  pur- 
chase all  unsold  lands  at  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  and  pledging  the 
faith  of  the  State  to  carry  the  proposal  into  effect  if  the  government 
accept  the  same  within  two  years. 

Mr.  Lincoln  thought  the  resolutions  ought  to  be  seriously  consid- 
ered. In  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Adams,  he  said  that  it  was  not 
to  enrich  the  State.  The  price  of  the  lands  may  be  raised,  it  was 
thought  by  some ;  by  others,  that  it  would  be  reduced.    The  conclu- 
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sion  in  his  mind  was  that  the  representatives  in  this  legislatore 
from  the  country  in  which  the  lands  lie  would  be  opposed  to  raising 
the  price,  because  it  would  operate  asainst  the  settiement  of  the 
landjs.  He  referred  to  the  lands  in  tne  military  tract.  They  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  large  speculators  in  consequence  of  the  low 
price.  He  was  opposed  to  a  low  price  of  land.  He  thought  it  was 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  poor  settlef,- because  specumtors  bujy 
tiiem  up.  He  was  opposed  to  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  public 
lands. 

Mr.  Lincoln  referred  to  some  oflicial  documents  emanating  from 
Indiana,  and  compared  the  progressive  population  of  the  two  States. 
Dlinois  had  gained  upon  that  State  under  the  public  land  system  as 
it  is.  His  conclusion  was  that  ten  vears  from  this  time  Hlinoia 
would  have  no  more  public  land  unsold  than  Indiana  now  has.  He 
referred  also  to  Ohio.  That  State  had  sold  nearly  all  her  public 
lands.  She  was  but  twenty  years  ahead  of  us,  and  as  our  lands  were 
equally  salable — more  so,  as  he  maintained  —  we  should  have  no 
more  twenty  years  from  now  than  she  has  at  present 

Mr.  Lincoln  referred  to  the  canal  lands,  and  supposed  that  the 
policy  of  the  State  would  be  different  in  regard  to  them,  if  the  rep- 
resentatives from  that  section  of  country  could  themselves  choose 
the  policy ;  but  the  representatives  from  other  parts  of  the  State  had 
a  veto  upon  it,  and  regulated  the  policy.  He  thought  that  if  the 
State  hMi  all  the  lands,  the  policy  of  the  legislature  would  be  more 
liberal  to  fdl  sections. 

He  referred  to  the  policy  of  the  General  Government.  He  thought 
that  if  the  national  debt  had  not  been  paid,  the  expenses  of  the  eov- 
emment  would  not  have  doubled,  as  they  had  done  since  that  debt 
was  paid. 

May  11, 1839.— Letter  to  A.  P.  Field. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  May  11, 1839. 
A.  P.  Field,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  late  session  an  act  passed  both  Houses  of  1^« 
islature  for  the  benefit  of  the  clerks  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Sanea- 
mon,  Hamilton,  and  Fayette  counties.  I  can  see  nothing  of  tnia 
act  in  the  printed  laws,  one  copy  of  which  has  reached  us.  I  know 
it  passed  both  Houses,  but  I  am  a  little  suspicious  it  has  not  been 
duly  acted  on  by  the  Council  of  Revision.  Will  you  please  learn 
and  write  us  what  condition  it  is  in,  and  also  send  us  a  copy  of  the 
act  t    Mr.  Butler  will  pay  the  charge  on  sight    Your  friend, 

A.  Lincoln. 

November  14, 1839.— Letter  to  John  T.  Stuakt. 

Springfield,  November  14, 1839. 
Dear  Stuart :  I  have  been  to  the  secretary's  oflice  within  the  last 
hour,  and  find  things  precisely  as  you  left  them.    No  new  arrivals 
of  returns  on  either  side.    Douglas  has  not  been  here  since  you  left. 
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A  reiK>rt  is  in  drculatdon  here  now  that  he  has  abandoned  the  idea 
(tf  ffoing  to  Washington,  though  the  report  does  not  come  in  a  veiy 
aauientic  form,  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  Though,  by  the  way,  speak- 
ing of  aaihenticity,  you  know  that  if  we  had  heard  Douglas  say  that 
he  had  abandoned  the  contest,  it  would  not  be  very  authentic. 
There  is  no  news  here.  Noah,  I  still  think,  will  be  elected  veiy  eas- 
ily. I  am  afraid  of  our  race  for  representative.  Dr.  Enapp  has 
become  a  candidate,  and  I  fear  the  few  votes  he  will  ^et  will  be 
taken  from  us.  Also  some  one  has  been  tampering  with  old  Es- 
quire WicofE,  and  induced  him  to  send  in  his  name  to  be  announced 
as  a  candidate.  Francis  refused  to  announce  him  without  seeing 
him,  and  now  I  suppose  there  is  to  be  a  fuss  about  it.  I  have  been 
80  busy  that  I  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Stuart  since  you  left,  though  I 
understand  she  wrote  you  by  to-dav's  mail,  which  will  inform  you 
more  about  her  than  I  could.  The  very  moment  a  Speaker  is 
elected,  write  me  who  he  is.    Your  friend  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 


December  [20 1],  1839.— Speech  at  a  Politxcal  Discussion 
IN  THE  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 

Sprinqfield,  Illinois. 

{From  a  pamphlet  copy  in  possession  of  Hon.  T.  J.  Henderson,  Illinois.) 

FeOow^tizens :  It  is  i>eculiarly  embarrassing  to  me  to  attempt 
a  continuance  of  the  discussion,  on  this  evening,  which  has  been 
conducted  in  this  hall  on  several  preceding  ones.  It  is  so  because 
on  each  of  those  evenings  there  was  a  much  fuller  attendance  than 
now,  without  anv  reason  for  its  being  so,  except  the  greater  interest 
the  community  feel  in  the  speakers  who  addressed  them  then  than 
they  do  in  him  who  is  to  do  so  now.  I  am,  indeed,  apprehensive 
that  tiie  few  who  have  attended  have  done  so  more  to  spare  me 
mortification  than  in  the  hoj>e  of  being  interested  in  anything  I 
may  be  able  to  say.  This  circumstance  casts  a  damp  upon  my 
spirits,  which  I  am  sure  I  shaU  be  unable  to  overcome  during  the 
evening.    But  enough  of  preface. 

The  subject  heretofore  and  now  to  be  discussed  is  the  subtrea- 
sory  scheme  of  the  present  administration,  as  a  means  of  collecting, 
safe-keeping,  transerring,  and  disbursing  the  revenues  of  the 
nation,  as  contrasted  with  a  national  bank  for  the  same  purposes. 
Mr.  Douglas  has  said  that  we  (the  Whigs)  have  not  darea  to  meet 
them  (the  Looos)  in  argument  on  this  question.  I  protest  against 
this  assertion.  I  assert  that  we  have  again  and  again,  during  this 
discussion,  urged  facts  and  arguments  against  the  subtreasury 
whieh  they  have  neither  dared  to  deny  nor  attempted  to  answer. 
But  lest  some  may  be  led  to  believe  tnat  we  really  wish  to  avoid 
the  question,  I  now  propose,  in  my  humble  way,  to  urge  those  argu- 
ments afir>^n ;  at  the  same  time  begging  the  audience  to  mark  well 
the  positions  I  shall  take  and  the  proof  I  shall  offer  to  sustain  them, 
and  that  th^  will  not  again  permit  Mr.  Douglas  or  his  friends  to  es- 
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cape  the  force  of  them  by  a  round  and  groundless  assertion  that  we 
^'  dare  not  meet  them  in  argument." 

Of  the  subtreasury,  then,  as  contrasted  with  a  national  bank  f  oi 
the  before  enumerated  purposes,  I  lay  down  the  following  proposi- 
tions, to  wit :  (1)  It  will  injuriously  affect  the  community  by  itB 
operation  on  the  circulating  medium.  (2)  It  will  be  a  more  expen- 
sive fiscal  agent.  (3)  It  will  be  a  less  secure  depository  of  the  public 
money.  To  show  the  truth  of  the  first  proposition,  let  us  take  a 
short  review  of  our  condition  under  the  operation  of  a  national  bank. 
It  was  the  depository  of  the  public  revenues.  Between  the  collec- 
tion of  those  revenues  and  the  disbursement  of  them  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  bank  was  permitted  to  and  did  actually  loan  them  out  td 
individuals,  and  hence  the  large  amount  of  money  annually  collected 
for  revenue  purposes,  which  by  any  other  plan  would  have  been  idle 
a  great  portion  of  the  time,  was  kept  almost  constantly  in  circula- 
tion. Any  person  who  will  refiect  that  money  is  only  viduable  while 
in  circulation,  will  readily  perceive  that  any  device  which  will  keep 
the  government  revenues  m  constant  circulation,  instead  of  being 
locked  up  in  idleness,  is  no  inconsiderable  advantage.  By  the  sub- 
treasury  the  revenue  is  to  be  collected  and  kept  in  iron  boxes  until 
the  government  wants  it  for  disbursement ;  thus  robbing  fhe  people 
of  the  use  of  it,  while  the  ^vemment  does  not  itself  need  it,  and 
while  the  money  is  performing  no  nobler  of9ce  than  that  of  rusting 
in  iron  boxes.  The  natural  effect  of  this  change  of  policy,  everji 
one  will  see,  is  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation.  But, 
again,  by  the  subtreasury  scheme  the  revenue  is  to  be  collected  in 
specie.  I  anticipate  that  this  will  be  disputed.  I  expect  to  hear  i1 
said  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  administration  to  collect  the  rev< 
enue  in  specie.  If  it  snail,  I  reply  that  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  his  mes> 
sage  recommending  the  subtreasury,  expended  nearly  a  column  oi 
that  document  in  an  attempt  to  persuade  Congress  to  provide  foi 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  in  specie  exclusively ;  and  he  concludei 
with  these  words :  ''  It  may  be  s^ely  assumed  that  no  motive  oi 
convenience  to  the  citizen  requires  the  reception  of  bank  paper.*'  In 
addition  to  this,  Mr.  Silas  Wright,  senator  from  New- York,  and  thi 
political,  personal,  and  confidential  friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  drafted 
and  introduced  into  the  Senate  the  first  subtreasury  bill,  and  thai 
bill  provided  for  ultimately  collecting  the  revenue  in  specie.  It  h 
true,  I  know,  that  that  clause  was  stricken  from  the  bill,  but  it  wai 
done  by  the  votes  of  the  Whigs,  aided  by  a  portion  only  of  the  Var 
Buren  senators.  No  subtreasury  bill  has  yet  become  a  law,  thougl 
two  or  three  have  been  considered  by  Congress,  some  with  and  some 
without  the  specie  clause ;  so  that  I  admit  there  is  room  for  quib 
bling  upon  the  question  of  whether  the  administration  favor  thi 
exclusive  specie  doctrine  or  not ;  but  I  take  it  that  the  fact  that  th< 
President  at  first  urged  the  specie  doctrine,  and  that  under  hi* 
recommendation  the  first  bill  introduced  embraced  it,  warrants  us  ii 
charging  it  as  the  policy  of  the  party  until  their  head  as  publid} 
recants  it  as  he  at  first  espoused  it.  I  repeat,  then,  that  by  the  sub 
treasury  the  revenue  is  to  be  collected  in  specie.  Now  mark  whai 
the  effect  of  this  must  be.    By  all  estimates  ever  made  there  are  bul 
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between  sixty  and  eighty  millions  of  specie  in  the  United  States. 
The  expenditores  of  the  GoverDment  for  the  year  1838 — the  last  for 
which  we  have  had  the  report — were  forty  millions.  Thns  it  is  seen 
that  if  the  whole  revenne  be  collected  in  specie,  it  will  take  more 
than  half  of  all  the  specie  in  the  nation  to  do  it.  By  this  means 
more  than  half  of  all  the  specie  belon^ng  to  the  fifteen  millions  of 
souls  who  compose  the  whole  population  of  the  country  is  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  public-ofUce  nolders,  and  other  public  creditors, 
composing  in  number  perhaps  not  more  than  one  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion, leaving  the  other  fourteen  millions  and  three  quarters  to  get 
along  as  they  best  can,  with  less  than  one  half  of  the  specie  of  the 
country,  and  whatever  mgs  and  shinplasters  they  may  be  able  to 
put,  and  keep,  in  circulation.  By  this  means,  every  office-holder  and 
other  public  creditor  may,  and  most  likely  wiU,  set  up  shaver ;  and 
a  most  glorious  harvest  will  the  specie-men  have  of  it, — each  specie- 
man,  upon  a  fair  division,  having  to  his  share  the  fleecing  of  about 
flfty-nine  rag-men.  ^  In  all  candor  let  me  ask,  was  such  a  system 
for  benefiting  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many  ever  before  devised  t 
And  was  the  sacred  name  of  Democracy  ever  before  made  to  indorse 
such  an  enormity  a^inst  the  rights  of  the  people  t 

I  have  abready  said  that  the  subtreasury  will  reduce  the  quantity 
of  money  in  circulation.  This  position  is  strengthened  by  the  rec- 
ollection that  the  revenue  is  to  be  collected  in  specie,  so  that  the 
mere  amount  of  revenue  is  not  all  that  is  witadrawn,  but  the 
amount  of  paper  circulation  that  the  forty  millions  would  serve  as 


1  On  JuiiiMy  4, 1839,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  pasised  the  following  resolu- 
tion, to  wit : 

"lUsolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  be  directed  to  communicate  to  the 
Senate  any  information  he  may  recently 
haye  received  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  col- 
leetbig,  keeping,  and  disbursing  public 
moneys  in  foreign  countries.** 

Under  this  resolution,  the  Secretary  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  a  letter,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  which  clearly  shows 
thattne  collection  of  the  revenue  in  specie 
will  establish  a  HOund  currency  for  the  of- 
fice-holders, and  a  depreciated  one  for  the 
people;  and  that  the  office-holders  and 
other  public  creditors  will  turn  shavers 
upon  all  the  rest  of  the  community.  Here 
is  the  extract  from  the  letter,  being  all  of 
it  that  relates  to  the  question: 

"  Hague,  October  12,  1838. 

**  The  financial  system  of  Hamburg  is,  as 
far  as  is  known,  very  simple,  as  may  be 
supposed  from  so  small  a  territory.  The 
whiue  amount  of  Hamburg  coined  money 
is  about  four  and  a  half  millions  of  marks 
current,  or  one  million  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars ; 
and,  except  under  very  extraordinarv  cir- 
cunistanoes,  not  more  than  one  half  that 
amount  is  in  circulation,  and  all  duties,  taxes, 
and  excise  must  be  paid  in  Hamburg  cur- 
rency.   The  consequence  is  that  it  invaria- 


bly commands  a  premium  of  one  to  three 
per  centum.  Every  year  one  senator  and 
ten  citizens  are  appointed  to  transact  the 
whole  of  the  financial  concern,  both  as  to 
receipt  and  disbursement  of  the  funds, 
which  is  alwavs  in  cash,  and  is  every  day 
deposited  in  the  bank,  to  the  credit  of  the 
chancery ;  and,  on  being  paid  out,  the  citi- 
zen to  whose  department  the  payment  be- 
longs must  appear  personally  with  the 
check  or  order,  stating  the  amount  and  to 
whom  to  be  paid.  The  person  receiving 
very  seldom  Keeps  the  money,  preferring 
to  dispose  of  it  to  a  money-changer  at  a 
premium,  and  taking  other  coin  at  a  dis- 
count, of  which  there  is  a  great  variety  and 
a  large  amount  constantly  in  circulation, 
and  on  which  in  his  daily  payment  he  loses 
nothing;  and  those  who  have  payments 
to  make  to  the  government  apjHy  to  the 
money-changers  again  for  Hamburg  cur- 
rency, which  keeps  it  in  constant  motion, 
and  I  believe  it  frequently  occurs  that  the 
bags,  which  are  sealed  and  labeled  with 
the  amount,  are  returned  again  to  the  bank 
without  being  opened. 

**  With  great  respect,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, John  Cuthbebt. 
"  To  the  Hon.  Levi  Woodbuby, 

*' Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.  C." 

This  letter  is  found  in  Senate  document, 
p.  113  of  the  session  of  1838-9. 
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a  basis  to  is  withdrawn,  which  would  be  in  a  sound  state  at  leaal 
one  hundred  millions.  When  one  hundred  millions,  or  more,  ol 
the  circulation  we  now  have  shall  be  withdrawn,  who  can  contem' 
plate  without  terror  the  distress,  ruin,  bankruptcy,  and  beggarj 
that  must  follow.  The  man  who  nas  purchased  any  article  —  say  i 
horse — on  credit,  at  one  hundred  dollars^  when  there  are  two  hun* 
dred  millions  circulating  in  the  country,  if  the  quantity  be  reduced 
to  one  hundred  millions  by  the  arrival  of  pay-day,  will  find  thi 
horse  but  sufllcient  to  pay  half  the  debt ;  and  the  other  half  musi 
either  be  paid  out  of  his  other  means,  and  thereby  become  a  cleai 
loss  to  him,  or  go  unpaid,  and  thereby  become  a  clear  loss  to  hii 
creditor.  What  I  have  here  said  of  a  single  case  of  the  purchasi 
of  a  horse  will  hold  good  in  every  case  of  a  debt  existing  at  th^ 
time  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  money  occurs,  by  whomsoever 
and  for  whatsoever,  it  may  have  been  contracted.  It  may  be  sai€ 
that  what  the  debtor  loses  the  creditor  gains  by  this  operation :  but 
on  examination  this  will  be  found  true  onlv  to  a  very  limited  ex 
tent.  It  is  more  generally  true  that  aU  lose  bv  it — the  creditor  bj 
losing  more  of  his  debts  than  he  ^ins  by  the  increased  viJue  ai 
those  he  collects;  the  debtor  by  either  parting  with  more  of  hii 

Eroperty  to  nay  his  debts  than  he  received  in  contracting  Hiem,  oi 
y  entirely  breaking  up  his  business,  and  thereby  being  throwi 
upon  the  world  in  idleness. 

The  general  distress  thus  created  will,  to  be  sure,  be  temporary 
because  whatever  change  may  occur  in  the  quantity  of  money  in  ani 
community,  time  will  t^just  the  derangement  produced ;  but  whifi 
that  adjustment  is  progressing,  all  simer  more  or  less,  and  ven 
many  lose  everything  that  renders  life  desirable.  Why,  then,  shai 
we  suffer  a  severe  difficulty,  even  though  it  be  but  temporary,  unlesi 
we  receive  some  equivalent  for  itt 

What  I  have  been  saying  as  to  the  effect  produced  by  a  reductioi 
of  the  quantity  of  money  relates  to  the  whole  country.  I  now  pro 
pose  to  show  that  it  would  produce  a  peculiar  and  permanent  hard 
ship  upon  the  citizens  of  those  States  and  Territories  in  which  th< 
public  lands  lie.  The  land-offices  in  those  States  and  Territories,  a 
all  know^  form  the  great  gulf  by  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  mone; 
in  them  is  swallowed  up.  When  the  quantity  of  money  shall  be  re 
duced,  and  consecjuently  everything  under  individual  control  brongh 
down  in  proportion,  the  price  of  those  lands,  being  fixed  by  law,  wii 
remain  as  now.  Of  necessity  it  will  follow  that  the  produce  or  labo 
that  now  raises  money  sufficient  to  purchase  eighty  acres  will  ihei 
raise  but  sufficient  to  purchase  forty,  or  perhaps  not  that  much;  sm 
this  difficulty  and  hanlship  will  last  as  long,  in  some  degree,  as  an; 
portion  of  these  lands  shall  remain  undisposed  of.  Knowing,  as 
well  do,  the  difficulty  that  poor  people  now  encounter  in  procuriu; 
homes,  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  when  the  price  of  the  public  land 
shall  be  doubled  or  trebled,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  produce  an 
labor  cut  down  to  one  half  or  one  third  of  their  present  prices,  it  wi 
be  little  less  than  impossible  for  them  to  procure  those  nomes  at  al 

In  answer  to  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  effect  the  subtreasur 
would  have  upon  the  currency,  it  is  often  urged  that  the  money  co 
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lected  for  revenue  purposes  will  not  lie  idle  in  the  vaults  of  the 
treasury;  and,  farther,  that  a  national  bank  produces  greater  de- 
rangement in  the  currency,  by  a  system  of  contractions  and  expan- 
sionsy  than  the  subtreasury  would  produce  in  any  way.  In  reply,  1 
need  only  show  that  experience  proves  the  contrary  of  both  these 
propositions.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  late  Bank  of  the 
United  States  paid  the  government  $75,000  annucQly  for  the  privi- 
lege of  using  the  public  money  between  the  times  of  its  collection 
and  disbursement  Can  any  man  suppose  that  the  bank  would  have 
paid  this  sum  annually  for  twenty  years,  and  then  offered  to  renew 
its  obligations  to  do  so,  if  in  reality  there  was  no  time  intervening 
between  the  jcollection  and  disbursement  of  the  revenue,  and  con- 
sequently no  privilege  of  usiQg  the  money  extended  to  itt  Again, 
as  to  the  contractions  and  expansions  of  a  national  bank,  I  need  only 

Kint  to  the  period  intervening  between  the  time  that  the  late 
nk  got  into  successful  operation  and  that  at  which  the  govem- 
lAent  commenced  war  upon  it,  to  show  that  during  that  period  no 
such  contractions  or  expansions  took  place.  If,  before  or  after  that 
period,  derangement  occurred  in  the  currency,  it  proves  nothing. 
The  bank  comd  not  be  expected  to  regulate  the  currency,  either 
before  it  got  into  successful  operation,  or  after  it  was  crippled  and 
thrown  into  death  convulsions,  bv  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from 
it,  and  other  hostile  measures  of  the  government  against  it.  We 
do  not  pretend  that  a  national  bank  can  establish  and  maintjain  a 
sound  and  uniform  state  of  currency  in  the  country,  in  spite  of  the 
National  €k>vemment;  but  we  do  sav  that  it  has  estabushed  and 
maintained  such  a  currency,  and  can  do  so  again,  by  the  aid  of  that 
government ;  and  we  further  say  that  no  duty  is  more  imperative  on 
that  government  than  the  duty  it  owes  the  people  of  furnishing 
them  a  sound  and  uniform  currency. 

I  now  leave  the  proposition  as  to  the  effect  of  the  subtreasury 
upon  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  pass  to  that  relative  to  the 
additional  expense  which  must  be  incurred  by  it  over  that  incurred 
by  a  national  bank  as  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  government.  By  the  late 
national  bank  we  had  the  public  revenue  received,  safely  kept,  trans- 
ferred, and  disbursed,  not  only  without  expense,  but  we  actually 
received  of  the  bank  $75,000  annually  for  itis  privileges  while  ren- 
dering us  those  services.  By  the  subtreasuiy,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  is  the  warm  advocate  of 
tJie  system  (and  which  estimate  is  the  lowest  made  by  any  one),  the 
same  services  are  to  cost  $60,000.  Mr.  Bives,  who,  to  sa^^  the  least, 
is  equally  talented  and  honest,  estimates  that  these  services,  under 
the  subtreasury  system,  cannot  cost  less  than  $600,000.  For  tne  sake 
of  liberality,  let  us  suppose  that  the  estimates  of  the  secretary  and 
Mr.  Bives  are  the  two  extremes,  and  that  their  mean  is  about  the 
true  estimate,  and  we  shall  then  find  that  when  to  that  sum  is  added 
the  $75,000  which  the  bank  paid  us,  the  difference  between  the 
two  svstems,  in  favor  of  the  bank  and  against  the  subtreasury,  is 
$405,000  a  year.  This  sum,  though  small  when  compared  to*  the 
many  millions  annually  expended  by  the  General  Government,  is, 
when  viewed  by  itself,  very  large ;  and  much  too  large,  when  viewed 
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in  any  light,  to  be  thrown  away  once  a  year  for  nothing.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  pensions  of  more  than  four  thousand  Kevolntion 
ary  soldiers,  or  to  purchase  a  forty-acre  tract  of  government  lane 
for  each  one  of  more  than  eight  thousand  poor  families. 

To  the  argument  against  the  subtreasury,  on  the  score  of  addi 
tional  expense,  its  friends,  so  far  as  I  know,  attempt  no  answer 
They  choose,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  to  treat  the  throwing  awav  oi 
$405,000  once  a  year  as  a  matter  entirely  too  small  to  merit  theii 
Democratic  notice. 

I  now  come  to  the  proposition  that  it  would  be  less  secure  than  t 
national  bank  as  a  depository  of  the  public  money.  The  experience 
of  the  past,  I  think,  proves  the  truth  of  this.  And  here,  inasmucl) 
as  I  rely  chiefly  upon  experience  to  establish  it,  let  me  ask  how  is  i1 
l^t  we  know  anything — that  any  event  will  occur,  that  any  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  will  produce  a  certain  result — except  by  the 
analogies  of  past  experience!  What  has  once  happened  will  invari- 
ably happen  a^in  when  the  same  circumstances  wnich  combined  to 
produce  it  shsul  a^ain  combine  in  the  same  way.  We  all  feel  thai 
we  know  that  a  luast  of  wind  would  extinguish  the  flame  of  the 
candle  that  stands  by  me.  How  do  we  know  itt  We  have  nevei 
seen  this  flame  thus  extinguished.  We  know  it  because  we  have 
seen  through  all  our  lives  that  a  blast  of  wind  extinguishes  the 
flame  of  a  candle  whenever  it  is  thrown  fully  upon  it.  Again,  we  hD 
feel  to  know  that  we  have  to  die.  How  f  We  have  never  died  vet 
We  know  it  because  we  know,  or  at  least  think  we  know,  that  oi  aU 
the  bein^,  just  like  ourselves,  who  have  been  coming  into  the  world 
for  six  thousand  years,  not  one  is  now  living  who  was  here  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  I  repeat,  then,  that  we  know  nothing  of  what  will 
happen  in  future,  but  by  the  analogy  of  experience,  and  that  the  fail 
analogy  of  past  experience  fully  proves  that  the  subtreasury  would 
be  a  less  saie  depository  of  the  public  money  than  a  national  bank. 
Examine  it.  Bv  the  subtreasury  scheme  the  public  money  is  to  be 
kept,  between  the  times  of  its  collection  and  disbursement,  by  trea^ 
surers  of  the  mint,  custom-house  oflBcers,  land  ofiBcers,  and  some  new 
of9cers  to  be  appointed  in  the  same  way  that  those  flrst  enumerated 
are.  Has  a  year  passed,  since  the  organization  of  the  government 
that  numerous  defalcations  have  not  occurred  among  this  class  oi 
officers?  Look  at  Swartwout  with  his  $1,200,000.  Price  with  hia 
$75,000^  Harris  with  his  $109,000,  Hawkins  with  his  $100,000,  Linn 
with  his  $55,000,  together  with  some  twenty-five  hundred  lessei 
lights.  Place  the  public  money  again  in  these  same  hands,  and  will 
it  not  again  go  the  same  way  f  Most  assuredly  it  will.  But  turn  to 
the  history  of  the  national  banks  in  this  country,  and  we  shall  there 
see  that  those  banks  performed  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment through  a  period  of  forty  years,  received,  safely  kept,  trans- 
ferred, disbursed  an  aggregate  of  nearly  five  hundred  millions  oi 
dollars;  and  that,  in  aU  this  time,  and  with  all  that  money,  not  one 
dollar,  nor  one  cent,  did  the  government  lose  by  them.  Place  the 
public  money  again  in  a  similar  depository,  and  will  it  not  again  be 
safe.  But,  conclusive  as  the  experience  of  fifty  years  is  that  indi- 
viduals are  unsafe  depositories  of  the  public  money,  and  of  forty 
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years  that  national  banks  are  safe  depositories,  we  are  not  left  to 
rely  solely  npon  that  experience  for  the  truth  of  those  propositions. 
If  experience  were  silent  upon  the  subject,  conclusive  reasons  could 
be  shown  for  the  truth  of  them. 

It  is  often  urged  that  to  say  the  public  money  will  be  more  secure 
in  a  national  bank  than  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  as  proposed  in 
the  subtreasury,  is  to  say  that  bank  directors  and  bank  officers  are 
more  honest  than  sworn  officers  of  the  government.  Not  so.  We 
insist  on  no  such  thing.  We  say  that  public  officers,  selected  with 
reference  to  their  capacity  and  honesty  (which,  by  tiie  way,  we  deny 
is  the  practice  in  these  days),  stand  an  equal  chance,  precisely,  of 
being  capable  and  honest  witn  bank  officers  selected  by  the  same 
rule.  We  further  say  that  with  however  much  care  selections  may 
be  made,  there  will  be  some  unfaithful  and  dishonest  in  both  classes. 
The  enerience  of  the  whole  world,  in  all  bygone  times,  proves  this 
true.  The  Saviour  of  the  world  chose  twelve  disciples,  and  even  one 
of  that  small  number,  selected  by  superhuman  wisdom,  turned  out 
a  traitor  and  a  devil.  And  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  add  that 
Judas  carried  the  bag — was  the  subtreasurer  of  the  Saviour  and  his 
disciples.  We,  then,  do  not  say — nor  need  we  say  to  maintain  our 
proposition — that  bank  officers  are  more  honest  than  government 
officers  selected  by  the  same  rule.  What  we  do  say  is  that  the  inter- 
est of  the  subtreasurer  is  against  his  duty,  while  the  interest  of  the 
Imnk  is  on  the  side  of  its  duty.  Take  instances:  A  subtreasurer 
has  in  his  hands  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  public  money; 
his  duty  says,  "You ought  to  pay  this  money  over,^  but  his  interest 
savB,  "  You  ought  to  run  away  with  this  sum,  and  be  a  nabob  the 
baianoe  of  your  life."  And  who  that  knows  anything  of  human 
nature  doubts  that  in  many  instances  interest  will  prevail  over  duty, 
and  that  the  subtreasurer  will  prefer  opulent  knavery  in  a  foreign 
land  to  honest  poverty  at  homet  But  how  different  is  it  with  a 
bank.  Besides  the  government  money  deposited  with  it,  it  is  doing 
business  upon  a  lar^  capital  of  its  own.  £f!  it  proves  faithful  to  the 
government,  it  continues  its  business ;  if  unfaithful,  it  forfeits  its 
charter,  breaks  up  its  business,  and  thereby  loses  more  than  all  it 
can  make  by  seizing  upon  the  government  funds  in  its  possession. 
Its  interest,  therefore,  is  on  the  side  of  its  duty — is  to  be  faithful  to 
the  government,  and  consequently  even  the  dishonest  amongst  its 
managers  have  no  temptation  to  be  faithless  to  it.  Even  if  robber- 
ies happen  in  the  bank,  the  losses  are  borne  by  the  bank,  and  the 
government  loses  nothing.  It  is  for  this  reason,  then,  that  we  say 
a  bank  is  the  more  secure.  It  is  because  of  that  admirable  feature 
in  the  bank  sjrstem  which  places  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  the 
depository  both  on  one  side ;  whereas  that  feature  can  never  enter 
into  the  subtreasury  system.  By  the  latter  the  interest  of  the  indi- 
viduals keeping  the  public  money  will  wage  an  eternal  war  with 
their  duty,  and  in  very  many  instances  must  be  victorious.  In  an- 
swer to  the  argument  drawn  from  the  fact  that  individual  depos- 
itories of  public  money  have  always  proved  unsafe,  it  is  urged  tnat, 
even  if  we  had  a  national  bank,  tne  money  has  to  pass  through  the 
same  individual  hands  that  it  will  under  the  subtreasury.    This  is 
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only  partially  true  in  fact,  and  wholly  fallacious  in  argument.  It  is  1^ 
only  partially  true  in  fact,  because  by  the  subtreasury  bill  four  re-  P 
ceivers-general  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  p 
These  are  new  ofScers,  and  consequently  it  cannot  be  true  that  the 
money,  or  any  portion  of  it,  has  heretofore  passed  through  their 
hands.  These  four  new  ofScers  are  to  be  located  at  New  York,  Bos- 
ton^ Charleston,  and  St.  Louis,  and  consequently  are  to  be  deposi- 
tories of  all  the  money  collected  at  or  near  those  points;  so  that 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  public  money  will  fall  into  the  keep- 
ing of  these  four  new  ofScers,  who  did  not  exist  as  ofScers  under 
the  national-bank  system.  It  is  only  partially  true,  then,  that  the 
money  passes  through  the  same  hands,  under  a  national  bank,  as  it 
would  do  under  the  subtreasury.  It  is  true  that  under  either  system 
individuals  must  be  employed  as  collectors  of  the  customs,  receivers 
at  the  land-offices,  etc.,  but  the  difference  is  that  under  the  bank 
system  the  receivers  of  all  sorts  receive  the  money  and  pay  it  over 
to  the  bank  once  a  week  when  the  collections  are  large,  and  once  a 
month  when  they  are  small:  whereas  by  the  subtreasury  system  in- 
dividuals are  not  only  to  collect  the  money,  but  they  are  to  keep  it 
also,  or  pay  it  over  to  other  individuals  equally  unsafe  as  them- 
selves, to  be  by  them  kept  until  it  is  wanted  for  disbursement.  It 
is  during  the  time  that  it  is  thus  lyine  idle  in  their  hands  that  op- 
portunity is  afforded  and  temptation  held  out  to  them  to  embezzle 
and  escape  with  it.  By  the  bank  system  each  collector  or  receiver 
is  to  deposit  in  bank  all  the  money  in  his  hands  at  the  end  of  each 
month  at  most,  and  to  send  the  bank  certificates  of  deposit  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Whenever  that  certificate  of  aeposit  fails 
to  arrive  at  the  proper  time,  the  secretary  knows  that  the  officer  thus 
failing  is  acting  the  knave ;  and,  if  he  is  himself  disposed  to  do  his 
duty,  he  has  him  immediately  removed  from  office,  and  thereby  cuts 
him  off  from  the  possibility  of  embezzling  but  little  more  than  the 
receipts  of  a  single  month.  But  by  the  subtreasury  system  the 
money  is  to  lie  month  after  month  in  the  hands  of  individuals ; 
larger  amounts  are  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers-gen- 
eral and  some  others,  by  perhaps  ten  to  one,  than  ever  accumulated 
in  the  hands  of  individuals  before ;  yet  during  all  this  time,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  great  stake,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  compara- 
tively know  nothing.  Keporte,  to  be  sure,  he  will  have;  but  reports 
are  often  false,  and  always  false  when  made  by  a  knave  to  cloak  his 
knavery.  Long  experience  has  shown  that  nothing  short  of  an  ac- 
tual demand  of  the  money  will  expose  an  adroit  peculator.  Ask  him 
for  reports,  and  he  will  give  them  to  your  heart's  content;  send 
agents  to  examine  and  count  the  money  in  his  hands,  and  he  will 
borrow  of  a  friend,  merely  to  be  counted  and  then  returned,  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  make  the  sum  square.  Try  what  you  will,  it  will  all 
fail  till  you  demand  the  money ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  truth 
will  come. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  I  take  to  be  this :  Under  the  bank 
system,  while  sums  of  money,  by  the  law,  were  permitted  to  lie  in 
tne  hands  of  individuals  for  very  short  periods  only,  many  and  very 
large  defalcations  occurred  by  those  individuals.    Under  the  bud- 
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treasury  system  much  larger  sums  are  to  lie  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals for  much  longer  periods,  thereby  multipl^ng  temptation  in 
proportion  as  the  sums  are  larger,  and  multiplying  opportunity^  in, 
proportion  as  the  periods  are  longer  to  and  for  those  individuals  to 
embezzle  and  escape  with  the  public  treasure ;  and  therefore,  just 
in  the  proportion  that  the  temptation  and  the  opportunity  are  greater 
under  the  subtreasury  than  the  bank  system,  will  the  peculations 
and  defalcations  be  greater  under  the  former  than  they  have  been 
under  t^e  latter.  The  truth  of  this,  independent  of  actual  experi- 
ence, is  but  little  less  than  self-evident,    i  therefore  leave  it. 

But  it  is  said,  and  truly  too,  that  there  is  to  be  a  penitentiary 
department  to  the  subtreasury.  This,  the  advocates  of  the  system 
will  have  it  will  be  a  "  king  cure-aH.*^  Before  I  go  farther,  may  I 
not  a^  if  tne  penitentiary  department  is  not  itself  an  admission 
that  thev  expect  the  public  money  to  be  stolen  1  Why  build  the 
ease  if  they  expect  to  catch  no  birds  t  But  as  to  the  question  how 
effectual  the  penitentiary  will  be  in  preventing  defalcations.  How 
effectual  have  penitentiaries  heretofore  been  in  preventing  the 
crimes  they  were  established  to  suppress  t  Has  not  confinement  in 
them  long  been  the  le^  penalty  of  larceny,  for^ry,  robbery,  and 
many  other  crimes,  in  dmost  all  the  States  1  And  yet  are  not  those 
crimes  committed  weekly,  daUv, — nay,  and  even  hourly, — in  every 
one  of  those  States  t  Again,  tne  gallows  has  long  been  the  penalty 
of  murder,  and  yet  we  scarcelv  open  a  newspaper  that  does  not 
relate  a  new  case  of  that  crime.  Ii,  then,  the  penitentiary  has  ever  here- 
tofore failed  to  prevent  larceny,  forgery,  and  robbery,  and  the  al- 
lows and  halter  have  likewise  fail^  to  prevent  murder,  by  wnat 
process  of  reasoning,  I  ask,  is  it  that  we  are  to  conclude  the  peni- 
tentiary will  hereafter  prevent  the  stealing  of  the  nubUc  money  1 
But  our  opponents  seem  to  think  they  answer  the  cnarge  that  the 
money  will  be  stolen  fully  if  they  can  show  that  thev  will  bring 
the  offenders  to  punishment.  Not  so.  Will  the  punisnment  of  the 
thief  bring  back  the  stolen  money  t  No  more  so  than  the  hanging 
of  a  murderer  restores  his  victim  to  life.  What  is  the  object  desired! 
Certainly  not  the  greatest  number  of  thieves  we  can  catch,  but  that 
the  money  may  not  be  stolen.  If,  then,  any  plan  can  be  devised  for 
depositing  the  public  treasure  where  it  will  never  be  stolen,  never 
enibezzle^  is  not  that  the  plan  to  be  adopted!  Turn,  then,  to  a 
national  bank,  and  you  have  that  plan,  fully  and  completely  success- 
ful, as  tested  oy  the  experience  of  forty  years. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  three  propositions  that  the  subtrea- 
sury would  injuriously  affect  the  currency,  and  would  be  more  ex- 
pensive and  less  secure  as  a  depository  of  the  public  money  than 
a  national  bank.  How  far  I  have  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
trutib,  is  for  others  to  judge.  Omitting,  for  want  of  time,  what  I 
had  intended  to  say  as  to  the  effect  of  the  subtreasury  to  brin^  the 
public  money  under  the  mor^  immediate  control  of  the  President 
than  it  has  ever  heretofore  been,  I  now  ask  the  audience,  when  Mr. 
Calhoun  shall  answer  me,  to  hold  him  to  the  questions.  Permit  him 
not  to  escai)e  them.  Require  him  either  to  show  that  the  subtreasury 
would  not  injuriously  i^ect  the  currency,  or  that  we  should  in  some 
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• 

wav  receive  an  equivalent  for  that  injurious  effect  Require  him 
either  to  show  that  the  subtreasury  would  not  be  more  expensive  as 
a  fiscal  agent  than  a  bank,  or  that  we  should  in  some  way  be  com- 
pensated for  that  additional  expense.  And  particularly  require  him 
to  show  that  the  public  money  would  be  as  secure  in  the  subtrea- 
sury as  in  a  national  bank,  or  that  the  additional  insecurity  would 
be  overbalanced  by  some  ffood  result  of  the  proposed  change. 

No  one  of  them,  in  my  humble  judraient,  will  he  be  able  to  do; 
and  I  venture  the  prediction,  and  ask  that  it  may  be  especially 
noted,  that  he  will  not  attempt  to  answer  the  proi>osition  that  the 
subtreasury  would  be  more  expensive  than  a  national  bank  as  a 
fiscal  agent  of  the  government. 
/  As  a  sweeping  objection  to  a  national  bank,  and  consequently  an 

argument  in  favor  of  the  subtreasury  as  a  substitute  for  it,  it  often 
has  been  urged,  and  doubtless  will  be  again,  that  such  a  bank  is  un- 
constitutional. We  have  often  heretofore  shown,  and  therefore 
need  not  in  detail  do  so  again,  that  a  majority  of  the  Revolutionary 
patriarchs,  who  ever  acted  ofScially  upon  the  question,  commencing 
with  General  Washington,  and  embracing  General  Jackson,  the 
larger  number  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration,  and  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution,  who  were  in  the  Congress  of  1791,  have 
decided  upon  their  oaths  that  such  a  bank  is  constitutional.  We 
have  also  shown  that  the  votes  of  Confess  have  more  often  been  in 
favor  of  than  against  its  constitutioneuity.  In  addition  to  all  this^ 
we  have  shown  that  the  Supreme  Court — that  tribunal  which  the 
Constitution  has  itself  established  to  decide  constitutional  ques- 
tions— has  solemnly  decided  that  such  a  bank  is  constitutional 
Protesting  that  these  authorities  ought  to  settie  the  question, — 
ought  to  be  conclusive, — I  will  not  urge  them  further  now.  I  now 
propose  to  take  a  view  of  the  question  which  I  have  not  known  to 
DC  taken  by  any  one  before.  It  is  that  whatever  objection  ever  has 
or  ever  can  be  made  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  bank,  will  apply 
with  equal  force,  in  its  whole  length,  breadth,  and  proportions,  to  the 
subtreasury.  Our  opponents  say  there  is  no  express  authority  in 
the  Constitution  to  establish  a  bank,  and  therefore,  a  bank  is  uncon- 
stitutional ;  but  we  with  equal  truth  may  say  there  is  no  express 
authority  in  the  Constitution  to  establish  a  subtreasury,  and  tnere- 
fore  a  subtreasury  is  unconstitutionaL  Who,  then,  hak  the  advan- 
tage of  this  "  express  authority  ^  argument  t  Does  it  not  cut  equally 
both  ways  1  Does  it  not  wound  them  as  deeply  and  as  deadly  as  it 
does  us  t  Our  position  is  that  both  are  constitutional.  The  Consti- 
tution enumerates  expressly  several  powers  which  Congress  mav 
exercise,  superadded  to  which  is  a  general  authority  "  to  make  all 
laws  necessary  and  proper  "  for  carrying  into  effect  all  the  powers 
vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  states. 
One  of  the  express  powers  given  Congress  is  "  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imports,  and  excises;  to  pay  the  debts  and  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States.''  Now,  Congress  is  expressly  authorized  to  make  all  laws 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  this  power  into  execution.  To 
carry  it  mto  execution,  it  is  inmspensably  necessary  to  collect,  safely 
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keep,  transf  er,  and  disburse  a  revenue.  To  do  this,  a  bank  is  "  ne- 
cessanr  and  proper."  But,  say  our  opponents,  to  autnorlze  the  mak- 
ing  of  a  bank,  the  necessity  must  be  so  great  that  the  power  just 
recited  would  be  nugatory  without  it;  and  that  that  necessilnr  is 
expressly  negatived  by  the  fact  that  they  have  got  along  ten  whole 
years  without  such  a  bank*  Immediately  we  turn  on  them,  and  say 
that  that  sort  of  necessity  for  a  subtreasury  does  not  exist,  because 
we  have  got  along  forty  whole  years  without  one.  And  tnis  time, 
it  may  be  observed  that  we  are  not  merely  equal  with  them  in  the 
ailment,  but  we  beat  them  forty  to  ten,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  four  to  one.  On  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ab- 
surd rule  which  prescribes  that  before  we  can  constitutionally  adopt  a 
national  bank  as  afiscal  agent,  we  must  show  an  indispensable  necessity 
for  it,  will  exclude  every  sort  of  fiscal  agent  that  the  mind  of  man  can 
conceive.  A  bank  is  not  indispensable,  because  we  can  take  the  sub- 
treasury^the  subtreasury  is  not  indispensable,  because  we  can  take  the 
bank.  The  rule  is  too  absurd  to  need  further  comment.  Upon  the 
phrase  '^necessary  and  proper''  in  the  Constitution,  it  seems  to  me 
more  reasonable  to  say  that  some  fiscal  agent  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary; but  inasmuch  as  no  particular  sort  of  agent  is  thus  indis- 
pensable, because  some  other  sort  miffht  be  adopted,  we  are  left  to 
choose  that  sort  of  a^nt  which  may  be  most  ^' proper"  on  grounds 
of  expediency.  Bat  it  is  said  the  Constitution  gives  no  power  to 
Congress  to  pass  acts  of  incorporation.  Indeed !  What  is  the  pass- 
iuj^  an  act  of  incornoration  but  the  making  of  a  law  1  Is  any  one 
wise  enough  to  teut  The  Constitution  expressly  gives  Congress 
power  "  to  iMuss  all  laws  necessary  and  proper,"  etc.  If,  then,  the 
passing  of  a  bank  charter  be  the  ''  making  a  law  necessary  and 
proper,"  is  it  not  clearly  within  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
to  ao  sot 

I  now  leave  the  bank  and  the  subtreasury  to  try  to  answer,  in  a 
brief  way,  some  of  the  arguments  which  on  previous  evenings  here 
have  been  urged  by  Messrs.  Lambom  and  Douglas.  Mr.  Lambom 
admits  that  "errors,"  as  he  charitably  calls  them,  have  occurred 
under  the  present  and  late  administrations ;  but  he  insists  that  as 
great  ^'errors"  have  occurred  under  all  administrations.  This  we 
respectfully  deny.  We  admit  that  errors  may  have  occurred  under 
all  administrations ;  but  we  insist  that  there  is  no  parallel  between 
them  and  those  of  the  two  last.  If  they  can  show  that  their  errors 
are  no  greater  in  number  and  magnitude  than  those  of  former  times^ 
we  call  off  the  dogs.  But  they  can  do  no  such  thing.  To  be  brief^ 
I  will  now  attempt  a  contrast  of  the  "  errors"  of  the  two  latter  with 
those  of  former  administrations,  in  relation  to  the  public  expendi- 
tores  only.  What  I  am  now  about  to  say  as  to  the  expenditures  will 
be,  in  aU  cases,  exclusive  of  payments  on  the  national  debt.  By  an 
examination  of  authentic  public  documents,  consisting  of  the  regu- 
lar series  of  annual  reports  made  by  all  the  secretaries  of  the  trea- 
sury from  the  establishment  of  the  government  down  to  the  close 
of  the  year  1838,  the  following  contrasts  will  be  presented : 

(1)  The  last  ten  years  under  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren 
cost  more  money  than  the  first  twenty-seven  did  (including  the  heavy 
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expenses  of  the  late  British  war)  under  Washington,  Adams,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Madison. 

(2)  The  last  year  of  J.  Q.  Adams's  administration  cost,  in  ronnd 
numbers,  thirteen  millions,  being  about  one  dollar  to  each  soul  in  the 
nation ;  the  last  (1838)  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  cost  forty  millions,  being 
about  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  each  soul,  and  hieing  larger  than 
the  einpenditnre  of  Mr.  Adams  in  the  proi)ortion  of  five  to  two. 

(3)  The  highest  annual  expenditure  during  the  late  British  war — 
bemg  in  1814,  and  while  we  had  in  actual  service  rising  188,000militia, 
togeSier  with  the  whole  regular  army,  swelling  the  number  to  greaUy 
over  200^000,  and  they  to  be  clad,  fed,  and  transported  from  point  to 
point,  with  great  rapidity  and  corresponding  expense,  and  to  be  fur- 
nished with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  they  to  be  transported  in 
like  manner,  and  at  like  expense — was  no  more  in  round  numbers 
than  thir^  Bullions ;  whereas  the  annual  expenditure  of  1838,  under 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  while  we  were  at  peace  with  every  government 
in  the  world,  was  forty  millions ;  being  over  the  highest  year  of  the 
late  and  very  expensive  war  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  three. 

(4)  Qeneral  Washington  administered  the  government  eight  years 
for  sixteen  millions ;  Mr.  Van  Buren  administered  it  one  year  (1838) 
for  forty  millions ;  so  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  expended  twice  and  a  hidf 
as  much  in  one  year  as  General  Washin^on  did  in  eight,  and  beiuff 
in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to  one;  or  m  other  words,  had  Genend 
Washington  administered  the  government  twentv  years  at  the  same 
average  expense  that  he  did  for  eight,  he  would  have  carried  us 
through  the  whole  twenty  for  no  more  money  than  Mr.  Van 
Buren  has  expended  in  getting  us  through  the  single  one  of  1838. 
Other  facts  equally  astounding  might  be  presented  from  the  same 
authentic  document ;  but  I  deem  the  foregoing  abundantly  suflicient 
to  establish  the  proposition  that  there  is  no  parallel  between  the 
''errors''  of  the  present  and  late  administrations  and  those  of 
former  times,  and  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  wholly  out  of  the  line  of 
all  precedents. 

But  Mr.  Douglas,  seeing  that  the  enormous  expenditure  of  1838 
has  no  parallel  in  the  olden  times,  comes  in  with  a  long  list  of 
excuses  for  it.  This  list  of  excuses  I  will  rapidly  examine,  and  show, 
as  I  think,  that  the  few  of  them  which  are  true  prove  nothing,  and 
that  the  majority  of  them  are  wholly  untrue  in  fact.  He  first  says 
that  the  expenditures  of  that  one  year  were  made  under  the  appro- 
priations of  Congress — one  branch  of  which  was  a  Whig  body.  It 
IS  true  that  those  expenditures  were  made  under  the  appropriations 
of  Congress;  but  it  is  untrue  that  either  branch  of  Congress  was  a 
Whig  £)dy.  The  Senate  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  adminis- 
tration more  than  a  year  before,  as  proven  by  the  passi^  of  the 
Expun&^ing  Resolution ;  and  at  the  time  those  appropriations  were 
made  there  were  too  few  Whigs  in  that  body  to  make  a  respectable 
struggle,  in  point  of  numbers,  upon  any  Question.  This  is  notorious 
to  aU.  The  House  of  Representatives  tnat  voted  those  appropria- 
tions was  the  same  that  first  assembled  at  the  called  session  of  Sep- 
tember, 1838.  Although  it  refused  to  pass  the  Subtreasury  Bill,  a 
majority  of  its  members  were  elected  as  friends  of  the  administra- 
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tion,  and  proved  their  adherence  to  it  by  the  election  of  a  Van 
Bnren  speaker,  and  two  Van  Bnren  clerks.  It  is  clear^  then,  that 
both  branches  of  the  Con^ss  that  passed  those  appropriations  were 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren's  friends,  so  that  tne  Whi^  had  no 
power  to  arrest  them,  as  Mr.  Donglas  wonld  insist.  And  is  not  the 
chai^  of  extravagant  expenditures  equally  well  sustained,  if  shown 
to  have  been  made  bv  a  Van  Buren  Congress,  as  if  shown  to  have 
been  made  in  any  other  way  t  A  Van  Buren  Congress  passed  the 
bills,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  himself  approved  them,  and  consequently 
the  party  are  wholly  responsible  for  them. 

Mr.  Douglas  next  says  that  a  portion  of  the  expenditures  of  that 

SMU-  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  public  lands  from  the  Indians, 
ow  it  happens  that  no  such  purchase  was  made  during  that  year. 
It  is  true  that  some  money  was  paid  that  year  in  pursuance  of  In- 
dian treaties ;  but  no  more,  or  rather  not  as  much  as  had  been  paid 
on  the  same  account  in  eacn  of  several  preceding  years. 

Next  he  sa^s  that  the  Florida  war  created  many  millions  of  this 
year's  expenmture.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  also  true  that  during  that 
and  every  other  year  that  that  war  has  existed,  it  has  cost  three  or 
four  times  as  much  as  it  would  have  done  under  an  honest  and  iu- 
didous  administration  of  the  government.  The  large  sums  foolishly, 
not  to  say  corruptly,  thrown  away  in  that  war  constitute  one  of  the 
jost  causes  of  complaint  against  the  administration.  Take  a  single 
iDstanoe.  The  agents  of  the  government  in  connection  with  that 
war  needed  a  certain  steamboat ;  the  owner  proposed  to  sell  it  for 
ten  thousand  dollars ;  the  agents  refused  to  ^ve  uiat  sum,  but  hired 
the  boat  at  one  hundred  doUars  per  day.  and  kept  it  at  that  hire  till 
it  amounted  to  ninety-two  thousand  dollars.  Tnis  fact  is  not  found 
in  the  public  reports,  but  depends  with  me,  on  the  verbal  statement 
of  an  officer  of  the  navy,  who  says  he  knows  it  to  be  true.  That  the 
administration  ought  to  be  credited  for  the  reasonable  expenses  of 
the  Florida  war,  we  have  never  denied.  Those  reasonable  charges, 
we  say.  could  not  exceed  one  or  two  millions  a  year.  Deduct  such 
a  earn  from  the  forty-million  expenditure  of  1838,  and  the  remainder 
will  still  be  without  a  parallel  as  an  annual  expenditure. 

Again,  Mr.  Douglas  says  that  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  the 
conntry  west  of  the  Mississippi  created  much  of  the  expenditure  of 
1838.  I  have  examined  the  public  documents  in  relation  to  this 
matter,  and  find  that  less  was  paid  for  the  removal  of  Indians  in 
that  than  in  some  former  years.  The  whole  sum  expended  on  that  ao- 
eount  in  that  year  did  not  much  exceed  one  quarter  of  a  million.  For 
this  small  sum,  although  we  do  not  think  the  administration  entitled 
to  credit,  because  large  sums  have  been  expended  in  the  same  way  in 
former  years,  we  consent  it  may  take  one  and  make  the  most  of  it. 

Next^  Mr.  Douglas  says  that  five  millions  of  the  expenditures  of 
1838  consisted  of  the  payment  of  the  French  indemnity  money  to 
its  individual  claimants.  I  have  carefully  examined  the  public  doc- 
uments, and  thereby  find  this  statement  to  be  wholly  untrue.  Of 
the  forty  millions  of  doUars  expended  in  1838, 1  am  enabled  to  say 
positively  tiiat  not  one  dollar  consisted  of  payments  on  the  French 
indemnities.    So  much  for  that  excuse. 

Vol.  1—3. 
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Next  comes  the  Post-office,  He  says  that  five  millions  were  ex-. 
pended  during  that  year  to  sustain  that  department.  By  a  like  ex* 
amination  of  public  documents,  I  find  this  also  wholly  untme.  Of 
the  so  often  mentioned  forty  millions,  not  one  dollar  went  to  the 
Poat-office,  I  am  glad,  however,  that  the  Post-office  has  been  r©- 
ferred  to,  because  it  warrants  me  in  dij^ressing  a  little  to  inquire.^ 
bow  it  is  that  that  department  of  the  government  has  become  ml 
charge  upon  the  treasury,  whereas  under  Mr.  Adams  and  the  presU] 
dents  before  him  it  not  only,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  cut  its  owtt,-! 
fodder,  but  actually  threw  a  surplus  into  the  treasury,  Althon^j 
nothing  of  the  forty  millions  was  paid  on  that  account  in  183S,  it  i^ 
true  that  five  millions  are  appropriated  to  be  so  expended  in  1839;^ 
showing  clearly  that  the  department  has  become  a  charge  upon  thfk> 
treasury.  How  has  this  happened  t  I  account  for  it  in  this  way.'' 
The  chief  expense  of  the  Post-office  Department  consists  of  the  pay- 
ments of  contractors  for  carrying  the  mail.  Contracts  for  carrying- 
the  mails  are  by  law  let  to  the  lowest  bidders,  after  advertisement.!' 
This  plan  introduces  competition,  and  insures  the  transportation  o£j 
the  mails  at  fair  prices,  so  long  as  it  is  faithfully  adhered  to,  I^ 
has  ever  been  adhered  to  until  Mr.  Barry  was  made  postmaster-gen^ 
eral.  When  he  came  into  office,  he  formed  the  purpose  of  throwinB) 
the  mail  contracts  into  the  hands  of  his  friends,  to  the  exclusion  m 
his  opponents.  To  elYect  this,  the  plan  of  letting  to  the  lowest  bid^ 
der  must  be  evaded,  and  it  must  be  done  in  this  way :  the  favoritw 
bid  less  by  perhaps  three  or  four  hundred  per  cent,  than  the  con^ 
tract  coidd  be  performed  for,  and  consequently  shutting  out  all  hon- 
est competition,  became  the  contractor.  The  PostmaBter-General 
would  immediately  add  some  slight  additional  duty  to  the  contract 
and  under  the  pretense  of  extra  allowance  for  extra  services  ran  tlu 
contract  to  double,  triple,  and  often  quadruple  what  honest  and  fail 
bidders  had  proposed  to  take  it  at.     In  1834  the  finances  of  the  d» 

Eartment  had  become  so  deranged  that  total  concealment  was  DC 
mger  possible,  and  consequeutly  a  committee  of  the  Senate  weri 
directed  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  affairs.  Their  r» 
port  is  found  in  the  Senate  Documents  of  1833-4,  Vol,  V,  Doe,  422  ( 
which  documents  may  be  seen  at  the  secretary's  office,  and  I  pre3 
Bume  elsewhere  in  the  State,  The  report  shows  numerous  cases  of  I 
similar  import,  of  one  of  which  I  give  the  substance.  The  contract] 
for  carrying  the  mail  upon  a  certain  route  had  expired,  and  ofl 
course  was  to  be  let  again.  The  old  contractor  offered  to  take  it  for^ 
$300  a  year,  the  mail  to  be  transported  thereon  three  times  a  wee^,l 
or  for  $600  transported  daily.  One  James  Reeside  bid  $40  for  threci] 
times  a  week,  or  $99  daily,  and  of  course  received  the  contract.  Ob 
the  examination  of  the  committee,  it  was  discovered  that  Reeside  had 
received  for  the  service  on  thi  s  route,  which  he  had  contracted  to  ren»j 
der  for  less  than  $100.  the  enormous  sum  of  $1999 !  This  is  but  a  siiw 
gle  ease.  Many  similar  ones,  covering  some  ten  or  twenty  pages  ot 
a  large  volume,  are  given  in  that  report.  The  department  waSi 
found  to  l>e  insolvent  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million,  and  to  have 
been  so  grossly  mismanaged,  or  rather  so  corruptly  managed,  in  at> 
most  every  particular,  that  the  best  friends  of  the  Postm«st*r-Gei 
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eral  made  no  defense  of  his  administration  of  it.  They  admitted 
that  he  was  wholly  anqnalifled  for  that  office :  bnt  still  he  was  re- 
tained in  it  by  the  President  until  he  resigned  it  voluntarily  about 
a  year  afterward.  And  when  he  resigned  it,  what  do  you  t£ink  be- 
came of  himT  Why,  he  sunk  into  obscurity  and  disgrace,  to  be 
sure^  you  will  say.  No  such  thing.  Well,  then,  what  did  become 
of  him  t  Why,  tne  President  immediately  expressed  his  hi^h  dis- 
approbation of  his  abnost  unequaled  incapacity  and  corruption  by 
aimointing  him  to  a  foreign  mission,  with  a  salary  and  outfit  of 
$i§,000  a  year !  The  party  now  attempt  to  throw  Barry  ofl!,  and 
to  avoid  tne  responsibility  of  his  sins.  Did  not  the  President  in- 
dorse thos^  sins  when,  on  the  very  heel  of  tJ^eir  commission,  he  ap- 
pointed their  author  to  the  very  highest  and  most  honorable  office 
in  his  gift,  and  which  is  but  a  sin^e  step  behind  the  very  goal  of 
American  political  ambition  1 

I  return  to  another  of  Mr.  Douglas's  excuses  for  the  expenditures 
of  1838,  at  the  same  time  announcing  the  pleasing  intelligence  that 
this  is  the  last  one.  He  says  that  ten  milhons  of  that  ye^s  expen- 
diture was  a  contingent  appropriation,  to  prosecute  an  anticipated 
war  with  Oreat  Britain  on  tne  Maine  boundary  question.  Few 
words  will  settle  this.  First,  that  the  ten  millions  appropriated  was 
not  made  till  1839.  and  consequently  could  not  have  oeen  expended 
in  1838 ;  second,  although  it  was  appropriated,  it  has  never  been  ex- 
pended at  alL  Those  who  heard  mr.  Douglas  recollect  that  he  in- 
dulged himself  in  a  contemptuous  expression  of  pity  for  me.  ''  Now 
he 's  got  me,''  thought  I.  ^ut  when  he  went  on  to  say  that  five  mil- 
lions of  the  expenditure  of  1838  were  payments  of  the  French  indem- 
nities, which  I  knew  to  be  untrue ;  tnat  five  millions  had  been  for 
the  Post-office,  which  I  knew  to  be  untrue;  that  ten  millions  had 
been  for  the  Maine  boundary  war,  which  I  not  only  knew  to  be  un- 
true, but  supremely  ridiculous  also;  and  when  I  saw  that  he  was 
stupid  enough  to  hope  that  I  would  permit  such  groundless  and  au- 
dacious assertions  to  g^o  unexx>osed, —  I  readily  consented  that,  on 
the  score  both  of  veracity  and  sagacity,  the  audience  should  judge 
whether  he  or  I  were  the  more  deserving  of  the  world's  contempt. 

Mr.  Lambom  insists  that  the  difference  between  the  Van  Buren 
party  and  the  Whi^  is  that  although  the  former  sometimes  err  in 
practice,  the^  are  always  correct  in  principle,  whereas  the  latter  are 
wrong  in  principle ;  and,  better  to  impress  this  proposition,  he  uses 
a  figiutitive  expression  in  these  words:  '^  The  Democrats  are  vulner- 
able in  the  heel,  but  they  are  sound  in  the  head  and  the  heart.^  The 
first  branch  of  the  figure — that  is,  that  the  Democrats  are  vulnera- 
ble in  the  heel — I  admit  is  not  merely  figuratively,  but  literally  true. 
Who  that  looks  but  for  a  moment  at  their  Swartwouts,  their  Prices, 
their  Harringtons,  and  their  hundreds  of  others,  scampering  away 
wiUi  the  public  money  to  Texas,  to  Europe,  and  to  every  spot  of  the 
eurth  where  a  villain  may  hope  to  find  refuge  h*om  justice,  can  at 
all  doubt  that  they  are  most  distressingly  affected  in  their  heels  with 
a  speciea  of  ^^  running  itch."  It  seems  that  this  malady  of  their  heels 
operates  on  these  sound-headed  and  honest-hearted  creatures  very 
much  like  the  cork  leg  in  the  comic  song  did  on  its  owner:  which. 
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when  he  had  once  got  sturted  od  it,  the  more  he  tried  to  stop  it,  tha 
more  it  would  run  away.  At  the  hazard  of  wearing  Uiis  point  thread* 
bare,  I  will  relate  an  anecdote  which  seems  too  strikingly  in  point  to.' 
be  omitted.  A  witty  Irish  soldier,  who  was  always  boasting  of  hJA 
bravery  when  no  danger  was  near,  but  who  iuvariably  retreated 
without  orders  at  the  first  charge  of  an  engagement,  being  asked  by 
his  captain  why  he  did  so,  replied :  "  Captain,  I  have  as  brave  a  hean 
as  Juhus  Cffisar  ever  had ;  but,  spmehow  or  other,  whenever  danger 
approaches,  my  cowardly  legs  will  run  away  with  it."  So  with  Mr.li 
I^inbom's  party.  They  take  the  public  money  into  their  band  fM-* 
the  most  laudable  purpose  that  wise  heads  and  honest  hearts  ca&,| 
dictate ;  but  before  they  can  possibly  get  it  out  again,  their  rascallyV 
"  vulnerable  heels"  will  run  away  with  them.  J 

Seriously,  this  proposition  of  Mr.  Lambom  is  nothing  more  or  leasi 
than  a  rcquGSt  that  his  party  may  be  tried  by  their  professions  iDf| 
stead  of  their  practices.  Perhaps  no  position  that  the  party  assumea] 
is  more  liable  to  or  more  deserving  of  exposure  than  this  very  modesH 
request ;  and  nothing  bnt  the  unwarrantable  length  to  which  I  havq 
ah^dy  extended  these  remarks  forbids  me  now  attempting  to  exposH 
it.    For  the  reason  given,  I  pass  it  by.  \ 

I  shall  advert  to  bnt  one  more  point.  Mr.  Lamborn  refers  to  thM 
late  elections  in  the  States,  and  from  their  results  confidently  pre-j 
diets  that  every  State  in  the  Union  will  vote  for  Mr,  Van  Bnren  alkt 
the  next  presidential  election.  Address  that  argument  to  cowardsj 
and  to  knaves;  with  the  free  and  the  brave  it  will  effect  nothing.! 
It  may  be  true;  if  it  must,  let  it.  Many  free  countries  have  lost 
their  liberty,  and  ours  may  lose  hers;  but  if  she  shall,  be  it  myl 
proudest  plume,  not  that  I  vfas  the  last  to  desert,  but  that  I  never-j 
deserted  her,  1  know  that  the  great  volcano  at  Washington,  arouBedi] 
and  directed  by  the  evil  spirit  that  reigns  there,  is  belching  forth  thv 
lava  of  political  corruption  in  a  current  broad  and  deep,  which  ii| 
sweeping  with  frightful  velocity  over  the  whole  length  and  breadtJQ 
of  the  land,  bidding  fair  to  leave  unscathed  no  green  spot  or  livioaj 
thing:  while  on  its  bosom  are  riding,  like  demons  on  the  waves  m\ 
hell,  the  imps  of  that  evil  spirit,  and  fiendishly  taunting  all  tbosft' 
who  dare  resist  its  destroying  course  with  the  hopelessness  of  theifi 
effort ;  and,  knowing  this,  I  cannot  deny  that  all  may  be  swept  away.j 
Broken  by  it  I,  too,  may  be;  bow  to  it  1  never  wilL  The  probability' 
that  we  niay  fall  in  the" struggle  ought  not  to  deter  us  from  the  sup- 

r)rt  of  a  cause  we  believe  to  be  just;  it  shall  not  deter  me.  It  ever] 
feel  the  soul  within  me  elevate  and  expand  to  those  dimensions  nOlf' 
wholly  unworthy  of  its  almighty  Architect,  it  is  when  I  cottt^mplato'! 
the  cause  of  mv  country,  deserted  by  all  the  world  beside,  and  I 
standing  up  bolclly  and  alone,  and  hurling  defiance  at  her  victoriooft 
oppressors.  Here,  without  contemplating  consequences,  before  hiriij. 
heaven  and  in  the  face  of  the  world,  I  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  tuft! 
just  cause,  as  I  deem  it,  of  the  land  of  mv  life,  my  liberty,  and  my, 
love.  And  who  that  thinks  with  me  will  not  fearlessly  adopt  tMJ 
oath  that  I  take  I  Let  none  falter  who  thinks  he  is  r^ht,  and  to 
may  succeed.  But  if,  after  all,  we  shall  fail,  be  it  so.  We  still  shall 
have  the  pmud  eonsolatiun  of  saying  to  our  consciences,  and  to  thM 
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dqMuied  shade  of  our  country's  freedom,  that  the  cause  approved 
of  oar  jnd^ent,  and  adored  of  our  hearts,  in  disaster,  in  oharns, 
m  torture,  in  death,  we  never  faltered  in  defending. 


December  23,  1839. — Letteb  to  John  T.  Stuabt. 

Springfield,  December  23,  1839. 

Dear  Stuart:  Dr.  Henrv  will  write  you  all  the  political  news.  I 
write  this  about  some  little  matters  of  business.  You  recollect  you 
told  me  you  had  drawn  the  Chicago  Masack  money,  and  sent  it  to 

the  claimants.     A hawk-billea  Yankee  is  here  besetting  me  at 

every  turn  I  take,  sa^ying  that  Robert  Einzie  never  received  the 
dghty  dollars  to  which  he  was  entitled.  Can  you  tell  anything 
about  the  matter  t  Again,  old  Mr.  Wright,  who  lives  up  South  Fork 
somewhere,  is  teasing  me  continually  aTOut  some  deeds  which  he  says 
he  left  wiw  you,  but  which  I  can  find  nothing  of.  Can  you  tell 
where  they  aret  The  legidature  is  in  session,  and  has  suffered  the 
bank  to  forfeit  its  charter  without  benefit  of  clergy.  There  seems  to 
be  little  di^>osition  to  resuscitate  it. 

Whenever  a  letter  comes  from  you  to  Mrs. ,  I  carry  it  to  her, 

and  then  I  see  Bettv;  she  is  a  tolerable  nice  ''fellow"  now.  Maybe 
I  will  write  again  wnen  I  get  more  time.    Your  friend,  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

P.  S.  The  Democratic  giant  is  here,  but  he  is  not  now  worth 
talking  about.  A.  L. 

January  1, 1840. — Letter  to  John  T.  Stuart. 

Springfield,  January  1, 1840. 

Dear  Stuart :  There  is  considerable  disposition,  on  the  part  of  both 
parties  in  the  legislature,  to  reinstate  the  law  bringing  on  the  con- 
groesional  elections  next  summer.  What  motive  for  this  the  Locos 
Save,  I  cannot  telL  The  Whigs  say  that  the  canal  and  other  public 
wcfAs  will  stop,  and  eonsequentiy  we  shall  then  be  clear  of  the  for- 
dffn  votes,  whereas  by  another  year  they  may  be  brought  in  again. 
The  Whigs  of  our  district  say  that  everything  is  in  favor  of  holding 
the  election  next  summer,  except  the  fact  of  your  absence,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  have  requested  me  to  ask  your  opinion  on  the  matter. 
Write  me  immediately  what  you  think  of  it. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  sheet  I  send  vou  a  copv  of  my  Land 
Beacdntions,  which  passed  both  branches  of  our  legislature  last  win- 
ter. Will  you  show  them  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  informing*  him  of  the 
faet  of  their  passage  through  our  legislature  t  Mr.  Calhoun  su^- 
rated  a  similar  proposition  last  winter;  and  perhaps  if  he  finds 
himself  backed  hj  one  of  the  States,  he  may  be  induced  to  take  it 
up  again.  You  will  see  by  the  resolutions  tnat  you  and  the  others 
of  our  delegation  in  Congress  are  instructed  to  go  for  them. 

[Without  signature.] 
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January  [1 1],  1840. — Circulab  from  Whig  Committee. 

ConfidentiaJ. 
To  Messbs. . 

OentUnien :  In  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  Whig  State  Con- 
vention, we  have  appointed  you  the  Central  Whig  Committee  of 
your  county.  The  trust  confided  to  you  will  be  one  of  watchfulness 
and  labor;  but  we  hope  the  glory  of  having  contributed  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  corrupt  powers  that  now  control  our  beloved 
country  will  be  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  time  and  labor  you  will 
devote  to  it.  Our  Whig  brethren  throughout  the  Union  have  met 
in  convention,  and  after  due  deliberation  and  mutual  concessions 
have  elected  candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency  not 
only  worthy  of  our  cause,  but  worthy  of  the  support  of  every  true 

Eatriot  who  would  have  our  country  redeemed,  and  her  institutions 
onesily  and  faithfully  administered.  To  overthrow  the  trained 
bands  that  are  opposed  to  us,  whose  salaried  officers  are  ever  on  the 
watch,  and  whose  misguided  foUowers  are  ever  ready  to  obey  their 
smallest  commands,  every  Whig  must  not  only  know  his  duty,  but 
must  firmly  resolve,  whatever  of  time  and  labor  it  may  cost,  boldly 
and  faithfully  to  do  it.  Our  intention  is  to  organize  the  whole 
State,  so  that  every  Whig  can  be  brought  to  the  pmls  in  the  coming 
presidential  contest.  We  cannot  do  this,  however,  without  your  co- 
operation ;  and  as  we  do  our  duty,  so  we  shall  expect  you  to  do 
yours.  After  due  deliberation,  the  following  is  the  plan  of  organi- 
zation, and  the  duties  required  of  each  county  comnuttee : 

(1)  To  divide  their  county  into  small  districts,  and  to  appoint  in 
each  a  subcommittee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  a  peirect  list 
of  all  the  voters  in  tneir  respective  districts,  and  to  ascertain  with 
certaintv  for  whom  they  will  vote.  If  they  meet  with  men  who  are 
doubtful  as  to  the  man  they  will  support,  such  voters  should  be  de- 
signated in  separate  lines,  with  the  name  of  the  man  they  will  prob- 
ably support. 

(2)  It  will  be  the  duty  of  said  subcommittee  to  keep  a  constant 
watch  on  the  doubtful  voters,  and  from  time  to  time  have  them 
talked  to  by  those  in  whom  they  have  the  most  confidence,  and  also 
to  place  in  their  hands  such  aocuments  as  will  enlighten  and  in- 
fluence them. 

(3)  It  will  also  be  their  duty  to  report  to  you,  at  least  once  a 
month,  the  progress  they  are  making,  and  on  election  days  see  that 
everv  Whig  is  Brought  to  the  polls. 

(4)  The  subcommittees  should  be  appointed  immediately;  and  by 
the  last  of  AprU,  at  least,  they  should  make  their  first  report. 

(5)  On  the  first  of  each  month  hereafter  we  shall  expect  to 
hear  from  you.  After  the  first  report  of  your  subcommittees,  un- 
less there  should  be  found  a  great  many  doubtful  voters,  you  can 
tell  pretty  accurately  the  manner  in  which  your  county  will  vote. 
In  each  of  your  letters  to  us,  you  wiU  state  the  number  of  certain 
votes  both  for  and  a^nst  us,  as  well  as  the  number  of  doubtful 
votes,  with  your  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  they  will  be  cast. 
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(6)  When  we  have  heard  from  all  the  coanties,  we  shall  be  able 
to  tell  with  similar  accuracy  the  political  complexion  of  the  State. 
This  information  will  be  forwarded  to  yoa  as  soon  as  received. 

(7)  Inclosed  is  a  prospectus  for  a  newspaper  to  be  continued 
until  after  the  presidential  election.  It  will  be  superintended  by 
ourselves,  and  every  Whig  in  the  State  must  take  it.  It  will  be 
published  so  low  that  every  one  can  afford  it.  You  must  raise  a 
rand  and  forward  us  for  extra  copies, — every  county  ought  to  send 
fifty  or  one  hundred  dollars, — and  the  copies  will  be  forwarded  to 
you  for  distribution  among  our  political  opponents.  The  paper  will 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  9ie  great  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
Procure  subscriptions,  and  forward  them  to  us  immediately. 

(8)  Immediately  after  any  election  in  your  county,  you  must  in- 
form us  of  its  results ;  and  as  early  as  possible  after  any  general 
election  we  will  give  you  the  like  information. 

(9)  A  senator  in  Congress  is  to  be  elected  by  our  next  legisla- 
ture. Let  no  local  interests  divide  you ;  but  select  candidates  that 
can  succeed. 

(10)  Our  plan  of  operations  will  of  course  be  concealed  from  every 
one  except  our  ^ood  friends  who  of  right  ought  to  know  them. 

Trusting  much  in  our  ^ood  cause,  the  strength  of  our  candidates, 
and  the  determination  of  the  Whigs  everywhere  to  do  their  duty, 
we  go  to  the  work  of  organization  in  this  State  confident  of  success. 
We  have  the  numbers,  and  if  properly  organized  and  exerted,  with 
the  gallant  Harrison  at  our  head,  we  shall  meet  our  foes  and  con- 
quer them  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

Address  your  letters  to  Dr.  A.  G.  Henry,  R.  F.  Barrett,  A.  Lin- 
coln, E.  D.  BiAer,  J.  P.  Speed. 


January  20,  1840. — Letter  to  John  T.  Stuart. 

Springfield,  January  20,  1840. 

Dear  Stuart:  Yours  of  the  5th  instant  is  received.  It  is  the 
first  from  you  for  a  great  while.  You  wish  the  news  from  here. 
The  legifidature  is  in  session  yet,  but  has  done  nothing  of  impor- 
tance. The  following  is  my  guess  as  to  what  will  be  done.  The 
internal  improvement  svstem  will  be  put  down  in  a  lump  without 
benefit  of  cfergy.  The  bank  will  be  resuscitated  with  some  trifling 
iiK>difications.  Whether  the  canal  will  go  ahead  or  stop  is  very 
doabtfoL  Whether  the  State  House  wiU  go  ahead  depends  upon 
the  laws  already  in  force.  A  proposition  made  in  the  House  to-day, 
to  throw  off  to  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  about  fourteen  of  our 
northern  counties,  decided :  ayes,  eleven :  noes,  seventy.  Be  sure  to 
send  me  as  many  copies  of  the  ''  Life  of  Harrison  "  as  you  can  spare 
from  other  uses.  Be  very  sure  to  procure  and  send  me  the  '^  Senate 
Journal''  of  New  York  of  Septemoer,  1814.  I  have  a  newspaper 
article  which  says  that  that  document  proves  that  Van  Buren  voted 
agahmt  raising  troops  in  the  last  war.  And,  in  general,  send  me 
everything  you  tJiink  will  be  a  good  "  war-club." 

Tne  nomination  of  Harrison  takes  first-rate.    You  know  I  am 
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never  sangnine ;  but  I  believe  we  will  carry  the  State.  The  chance 
for  doing  so  appears  to  me  twenty-five  per  cent,  better  than  it  did 
for  you  to  beat  Douglas.  A  great  many  of  the  grocery  sort  of  Van 
Buren  men,  as  formerly,  are  out  for  Harrison.  Our  Irish  black- 
smith, Oregory,  is  for  Harrison.  I  believe  I  may  say  that  all  our 
friends  think  me  chance  of  carrying  the  State  very  good.  Yon 
have  heard  that  the  Whigs  and  Locos  had  a  political  discussioD 
shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  legislature.  WelL  I  made  a  big 
speech  which  is  in  progress  of  printing  in  namphlet  form.  To  en- 
lighten you  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  1  shall  send  you  a  copy  when 
it  is  finished.    I  can't  think  of  anything  else  now. 

Your  friend,  as  ever,  A.  LmoOLN. 

January  21,  1840. —  Letter  to  John  T.  Stuart. 

SPRiNGFiEiiD,  January  21,  1840. 

Dear  Stuart :  A  bill  bringing  on  the  congressional  elections  in 
this  State  next  summer  has  passed  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
this  minute.  As  I  think  it  will  also  pass  the  Senate,  I  take  the 
earliest  moment  to  advise  you  of  it.  I  ao  not  think  any  one  of  our 
political  friends  wishes  to  push  you  off  the  track.  Anticipating  the 
introduction  of  this  bill,  I  wrote  you  for  your  feelings  on  the  subject 
several  weeks  since,  but  have  received  no  answer.  It  mav  be  mat 
my  letter  miscarried ;  if  so,  will  you,  on  the  receipt  of  this,  write 
me  what  you  think  and  feel  about  the  matter  t  Notning  new  except 
I  believe  I  have  got  our  Truett  debt  secured.  I  have  Truett's  note 
at  twelve  months^with  his  brother  Myers  as  security. 

Your  friend,  as  ever,  A.  LmoOLN. 

March  1,  1840. — Letter  to  John  T.  Stuart. 

Springfield,  March  1,  1840. 

Dear  Stuart :  I  have  never  seen  the  prospects  of  our  party  so 
bright  in  these  parts  as  they  are  now.  We  shall  carry  this  county 
by  a  larger  majority  than  we  did  in  1836,  when  you  ran  against 
May.  I  do  not  think  my  prospects  individually  are  very  flattering^ 
for  I  think  it  probable  I  shall  not  be  permitt^  to  be  a  candidate ; 
but  the  partv  ticket  will  succeed  triumphantly.  Subscriptions  to 
the  "Old  Soldier''  pour  in  without  abatement.  This  morning  I 
took  from  the  post-office  a  letter  from  Dubois  inclosing  the  names 
of  sixty  subscribers;  and  on  carrying  it  to  Francis,  I  found  he 
had  received  one  hundred  and  forfy  more  from  other  quarters  by 
the  same  day^s  mail.  That  is  but  an  average  specimen  of  every 
day's  receipts.  Yesterday  Douglas,  having  chosen  to  consider  him- 
seft  insulted  by  something  in  the  "  Journal,"  undertook  to  cane 
Francis  in  the  street.  Francis  caught  him  by  the  hair  and  jammed 
him  back  against  a  market-cart,  where  the  matter  ended  by  Francis 
being  pullra  away  from  him.  The  whole  affair  was  so  ludicrous 
that  Francis  and  everybody  else  (Douglas  excepted)  have  been 
laughing  about  it  ever  since. 


J.. 

f     V* 
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I  send  yon  the  names  of  some  of  the  Van  Bmren  men  who  have 
come  ont  for  Harrison  about  town,  and  suggest  that  von  send  them 
some  documents:  Moses  Coffman  (he  let  ns  apnoint  him  a  delegate 
yesterday),  Aaron  Goflbnan,  Geor^  Gregory,  H.  M.BriggSy John- 
son (at  fiirchall's  book-store),  Michael  Glynn, Armstrong  (not 

Hosea,  nor  Hngh,  bnt  a  carpenter),  Thomas  Hunter,  Moses  Pilcher 
he  was  idways  a  whig, and  deserves  attention),  Matthew  Crowder, 
Fr.,  Greenberry  Smith,  John  Fagan,  George  Fagan,  William  Fagan 

J  these  three  fell  out  with  us  about  Early,  and  are  doubtful  now), 
fohn  Gartmel,  Noah  Bickard,  John  Rickard,  Walter  Marsh  (the  fore- 
going diould  be  addressed  at  Springfield).  Also  send  some  to 
Solomon  Miller  and  John  Auth  at  Saulsbury :  also  to  Charles 
Harper,  Samuel  Harper,  and  B.  C.  Harper;  and  T.  J.  Scroggins, 
John  Scroggins,  at  Pulaski,  Logan  Count]^. 

Speed  says  he  ¥nrote  you  what  Jo.  Smith  said  about  you  as  he 
passed  here.  We  will  procure  the  names  of  some  of  his  people 
nere  and  send  them  to  you  before  long.  Speed  also  says  you  must 
not  f adl  to  send  us  the  New  York  journal  ne  wrote  for  some  time 
since.  Evan  Butler  is  jealous  that  you  never  send  your  compli- 
ments to  him.    You  must  not  neglect  him  next  time. 

Your  friend,  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln. 


March  26,  1840. — Letter  to  John  T.  Stuart. 

Springfield,  March  26,  1840. 

Dear  Stuart:  In  relation  to  the  Einzie  matter,  I  can  say  no 
more  than  this,  that  the  check  was  taken  from  the  bank  by  you, 
and  on  tiiie  same  day  you  made  a  note  in  our  memorandum-book 
stating  you  had  sent  it  bv  mail  to  Einzie ;  but  there  is  no  memo- 
randum concerning  it  at  Irwin's.  Einzie  has  ceased  writinj^  about 
it,  and  consequent^  I  have  some  hope  that  he  has  received  it. 

We  have  had  a  convention  for  nominating  candidates  in  this 
county.  Baker  was  put  on  the  track  for  the  Senate,  and  Bradford, 
Brown  of  the  Island  Orove,  Josiah  Francis,  Darneille,  and  I  for  the 
House.  Ninian  was  very  much  hurt  at  not  being  nominated,  but 
he  has  become  tolerablv  well  reconciled.  I  was  much,  very  much, 
wounded  myself  at  his  being  left  out.  The  fact  is,  the  country  dele- 
gates made  the  nominations  as  they  pleased ;  and  they  pleased  to 
make  them  all  from  the  country,  except  Baker  and  me,  whom  they 
supposed  necessary  to  make  stump  speeches.  Old  Colonel  Elkin  is 
nominated  for  sheriff.    That 's  right. 

The  Locos  have  no  candidates  on  the  track  yet  except  Dick  Tay- 
lor for  the  Senate.  Last  Saturday  he  made  a  speech,  and  May  an- 
swered him.  The  way  May  let  the  wind  out  of  him  was  a  perfect 
wonder.  The  court-room  was  very  full,  and  neither  you  nor  I  ever 
saw  a  crowd  in  this  county  so  near  all  on  one  side,  and  all  feeling 
so  good,  before.    You  will  see  a  short  account  of  it  in  the  "  Journal.'' 

Lincoln. 
Japh  Bell  has  come  out  for  Harrison.    Ain't  that  a  caution  t 
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October  31, 1840.— Letter  to  W.  Q.  Anderson. 

Lawrenceville,  October  31, 1840. 
W.  G.  Anderson. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  note  of  yesterday  is  received.  In  the  diflBcnlty 
between  us  of  which  you  speak^  you  say  you  think  I  was  the  aggres- 
sor. I  do  not  think  I  was.  You  say  my  "  words  imported  insult." 
I  meant  them  as  a  fair  set-off  to  your  own  statements,  and  not  other- 
wise ;  and  in  that  light  alone  I  now  wish  you  to  understand  them. 
You  ask  for  my  present  "  feelings  on  the  subject."  I  entertain  no 
unkind  feelings  to  you,  and  none  of  any  sort  upon  the  subiect, 
except  a  sincere  regret  that  I  permitted  myself  to  get  into  such  an 
alteration.    YoursTetc.,  ^  ^  ^ 

A.  Lincoln. 


November  28, 1840. — Resolution  in  the  Illinois  Legislature. 

In  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives,  November  28, 1840,  Mr. 
Lincoln  offered  the  following  : 

Besohed,  That  so  much  of  the  govemor^s  message  as  relates  to  fraudu- 
lent voting,  and  other  fraudulent  practices  at  elections^  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Elections,  with  instructions  to  said  committee  to  prepare  and 
report  to  the  House  a  bill  for  such  an  act  as  may  in  their  judgment  afford 
the  greatest  possible  protection  of  the  elective  franchise  against  all  frauds 
of  afi  sorts  whatever. 


December  4, 1840.— Remarks  in  the  Illinois  Legislature. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Illinois,  December  4,  1840,  on 
presentation  of  a  report  respecting  petition  of  H.  N.  Purple,  claim- 
ing the  seat  of  Mr.  Phelps  from  Peoria,  Mr.  Lincoln  moved  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  question, 
and  take  it  up  immediately.  Mr.  Lincoln  considered  the  question 
of  the  highest  importance,  whether  an  individual  had  a  right  to  sit 
in  this  House  or  not.  The  course  he  should  propose  would  be  to 
take  up  the  evidence  and  decide  upon  the  facts  seriatim. 

Mr.  Drummond  wanted  time ;  tney  could  not  decide  in  the  heat 
of  debate,  etc. 

Mr.  Lincoln  thought  that  the  question  had  better  be  gone  into 
now.  In  courts  of  Taw  jurors  were  required  to  decide  on  evidence, 
without  previous  study  or  examination.  They  were  required  to  know 
nothing  of  the  subject  until  the  evidence  was  laid  before  them  for 
their  immediate  decision.  He  thought  that  the  heat  of  party  would 
be  augmented  by  delay. 

The  Speaker  called  Mr.  Lincoln  to  order  as  being  irrelevant ;  no 
mention  nad  been  made  of  party  heat. 

Mr.  Drummond  said  he  had  only  spoken  of  debate. 

Mr.  Lincoln  asked  what  caused  the  heat,  if  it  was  not  party  t  Mr. 
Lincoln  concluded  by  urging  that  the  question  would  be  decided 
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DOW  better  than  hereafter,  and  he  thought  with  less  heat  and  ex- 
citement. 
(Farther  debate,  in  which  Lincoki  participated.) 


December  4, 1840.— Remarks  in  the  Illinois  Legislature. 

In  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives,  December  4,  1840, — 
House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  bill  providing  for  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  State  debt, — Mr.  Lincoln  moved  to  strike 
out  the  body  and  amendments  of  the  bill,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
an  amendment  which  in  substance  was  that  the  governor  be  autho- 
rized to  issue  bonds  for  the  payment  of  the  interest ;  that  these  be 
called  "interest  bonds'';  that  tne  taxes  accruing  on  Congress  lands 
as  they  become  taxable  be  irrevocably  set  aside  and  devoted  as  a 
fund  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  bonds.  Mr.  Lincoln  went  into 
the  reasons  which  appeared  to  him  to  render  this  plan  preferable  to 
that  of  hypothecating  the  State  bonds.  By  this  course  we  could  get 
along  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  was  of  great 
importance.  To  the  objection  which  mi^ht  be  urged  that  these  in- 
terest bonds  could  not  be  cashed,  he  replied  that  if  our  other  bonds 
could,  much  more  could  these,  which  offered  a  perfect  security,  a 
fund  being  irrevocably  set  aside  to  provide  for  their  redemption.  To 
another  objection  that  we  should  be  paying  compound  interest,  he 
would  reply  tiiat  the  rapid  growth  and  increase  of  our  resources  was 
in  so  great  a  ratio  as  to  outstrip  the  diflSculty ;  that  his  object  was 
to  do  the  best  that  could  be  done  in  the  present  emergency.  All 
agreed  that  the  faith  of  the  State  must  be  preserved ;  this  plan  ap- 
peared to  him  preferable  to  a  hypothecation  of  bonds,  whicn  would 
nave  to  be  redeemed  and  the  interest  paid.  How  this  was  to  be  done, 
he  could  not  see;  therefore  he  had,  after  turning  the  matter  over  in 
every  way,  devised  this  measure,  which  would  carry  us  on  till  the 
aext  legislature. 

(Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  at  some  length,  advocating  his  measure.) 

Lincoln  advocated  his  measure,  December  11, 1840. 

December  12,  1840,  he  had  thought  some  permanent  provision 
[>ught  to  be  made  for  the  bonds  to  be  hypothecated,  but  was  satisfied 
taxation  and  revenue  could  not  be  connected  with  it  now. 


December  17,  1840. — Letter  to  John  T.  Stuart. 

Springfield,  December  17, 1840. 

Dear  Stuart:  McRoberts  was  elected  senator  yesterday.  The 
vote  stood :  McRoberts,  seventy-seven ;  Cyrus  Edwards,  fifty;  E.  D. 
Baker,  one  j  absent,  three.  This  affair  of  appointment  to  office  is 
very  annoying — more  so  to  you  than  to  me,  doubtless.  I  am,  as  you 
know,  opposed  to  removals  to  make  places  for  our  friends.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  I  express  my  preference  in  a  few  cases,  as  follows :  For 
marshal,  first,  John  Dawson ;  second.  Dr.  B.  F.  Edwards.  For  post- 
master here.  Dr.  Henry;  Carlinville,  Joseph  C.  Howell.   There  is  no 
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?aestion  of  the  propriety  of  removing  the  postmaster  at  Carlinville. 
have  been  told  dv  so  many  different  persons  as  to  preclude  aU  doubt 
of  its  truth,  that  ne  boldly  refused  to  deliver  from  his  oflBce  during 
the  canvass  all  documents  franked  by  Whig  members  of  Congress. 

Yoursy  Lincoln. 


January  23,  1841. — Remarks  in  the  Illinois  Legislature. 

In  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives,  January  23, 1841,  while 
discussing  the  continuation  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  Mr. 
Moore  was  afraid  the  holders  of  the  ''scrip''  would  lose. 
Mr.  Napier  thought  there  was  no  danger  of  that;  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  had  not  examined  to  see  what  amount  of  scrip 
would  probably  be  needed.  The  principal  point  in  his  mind  was 
this,  that  nobody  was  obliged  to  take  these  certificates.  It  is  alto- 
gether voluntary  on  their  part,  and  if  they  apprehend  it  will  fall  on 
their  hands,  they  will  not  take  it.  Further,  the  loss,  if  any  there  be, 
will  fall  on  the  citizens  of  that  section  of  the  country.  This  scrip  is 
not  going  to  circulate  over  an  extensive  range  of  country,  but  will 
be  confined  chiefiy  to  the  vicinity  of  the  canaL  Now,  we  find  the 
representatives  of  that  section  of  the  country  are  all  in  favor  of  the 
bifi.  When  we  propose  to  protect  their  interests,  they  say  to  us: 
Leave  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves ;  we  are  willing  to  run  the  risk. 
And  this  is  reasonable ;  we  must  suppose  they  are  competent  to  pro- 
tect their  own  interests,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  let  them  do  it. 


January  23,  1841. — Letter  to  John  T.  Stuart. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  January  23,  1841. 

Dear  Stuart :  Yours  of  the  3d  instant  is  received,  and  I  proceed 
to  answer  it  as  well  as  I  can,  though  from  the  deplorable  state  of 
mv  mind  at  this  time,  I  fear  I  shall  give  you  but  httle  satii^action. 
About  the  matter  of  the  congressional  election,  I  can  only  tell  yon 
that  there  is  a  bill  now  before  the  Senate  adopting  the  general  ticket 
system ;  but  whether  the  party  have  fully  determined  on  its  adoption 
is  yet  uncertain.  There  is  no  sign  of  opposition  to  jrou  among  our 
friends,  and  none  that  I  can  learn  among  our  enemies ;  though  of 
course  there  will  be  if  the  general  ticket  be  adopted.  The  "  Chicago 
American,''  "Peoria  Register,^  and  "Sangamon  Journal '^  have  al- 
ready hoisted  your  flag  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and  the  other 
Whig  papers  of  the  district  are  expected  to  follow  immediately.  On 
last  evening  there  was  a  meeting  of  our  friends  at  Butler's,  and  I 
submitted  the  question  to  them,  and  found  them  unanimously  in 
favor  of  having  you  announced  as  a  candidate.  A  few  of  us  this 
morning,  however,  concluded  that  as  you  were  already  being  an- 
nounced in  the  papers,  we  would  delay  announcing  you,  as  by  your 
own  authority,  for  a  week  or  two.  We  thought  that  to  appear  too 
keen  about  it  might  spur  our  opponents  on  about  their  general  ticket 
project.    Upon  the  whole,  I  tnmk  I  may  say  witii  certainty  that 
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^onr  reeleetion  is  sore,  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  Whigs  to  make 
it  so. 

For  not  giving  you  a  general  summary  of  news,  you  must  pardon 
me;  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  so.  I  am  now  the  most  miserable 
man  living.  If  what  I  feel  were  equally  distributed  to  the  whole 
human  family,  there  would  not  be  one  cheerful  face  on  tiie  earth. 
Whether  I  shall  ever  be  better,  I  cannot  tell:  I  awfully  forebode  I 
shall  not^  To  remain  as  I  am  is  impossible ;  I  must  die  or  be  better, 
it  appears  to  me.  The  matter  you  speak  of  on  my  account  you  mav 
attend  to  as  you  say,  unless  you  shall  hear  of  my  condition  forbid- 
ding iL  I  say  this  because  1  fear  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  to  any 
business  here,  and  a  change  of  scene  might  help  me.  If  I  could  l>e 
myself,  I  would  rather  remain  at  home  with  cfudge  Logan.  I  can 
write  no  more.    Your  friend,  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 


Pebmary  [8T,]  1841. — Circular  from  Wmo  Committee. 
Appeal  to  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

FeUaw-eitieens :  When  the  (General  Assembly,  now  about  adjoum- 

Sinffy  assembled  in  November  last,  from  the  bankrupt  state  of  the 
lolic  treasury,  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  prevailing  in  every 
partment  of  society,  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  public  works,  and 
the  impending  danger  of  the  degradation  of  the  State,  you  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  your  representatives  would  lose  no  time  in  de- 
vising and  adopting  measures  to  avert  threatened  calamities,  allevi- 
ate the  distresses  of  the  x>eople,  and  allay  the  fearful  apprehensions 
in  regard  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  State.  It  was  not  expected 
by  you  that  the  spirit  of  party  would  take  the  lead  in  the  councils  of 
ue  State,  and  make  every  interest  bend  to  its  demands.  Nor  was  it 
expected  that  any  party  would  assume  to  itself  the  entire  control  of 
legislation,  and  convert  the  means  and  offices  of  the  State,  and  the 
suDstance  of  the  people,  into  aliment  for  party  subsistence.  Neither 
could  it  have  been  expected  by  you  that  party  spirit,  however  strong 
its  desires  and  unreasonable  its  demands,  would  nave  passed  the 
sanctnarv  of  the  Constitution^  and  entered  with  its  unhallowed  and 
hideous  form  into  the  formation  of  the  judiciary  system. 

At  the  early  period  of  the  session,  measures  were  adopted  by  the 
dominant  party  to  take  possession  of  the  State,  to  fill  all  public 
ofllees  with  parhr  men,  and  make  every  measure  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  and  the  credit  of  the  State  operate  in  furtherance 
of  their  parW  views.  The  merits  of  men  and  measures  therefore  be- 
came the  suDject  of  discussion  in  caucus,  instead  of  the  halls  of  leg- 
islation, and  decisions  there  made  by  a  minority  of  the  legislature 
have  been  executed  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  force  of  party  dis- 
dpHne,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  rights  of  the  people  or 
the  interests  of  the  State.    The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  was  or- 

Snized,  and  judges  appointed,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Dstitation,  in  1824.    The  people  have  never  complained  of  the  or- 
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ganization  of  that  court;  no  attempt  has  ever  before  been  made  to 
change  that  department.  Respect  for  public  opinion,  and  re^rd  for 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people^  have  hitherto  restrained  the 
spirit  of  party  from  attacks  upon  the  independence  and  integritv  of 
the  judiciary.  The  same  judges  have  continued  in  office  since  1824; 
their  decisions  have  not  been  the  subject  of  complaint  among  the 
people ;  the  integrity  and  honesty  of  the  court  have  not  been  ques- 
tioned, and  it  has  never  been  supposed  that  the  court  has  ever  per- 
mitted partyprejudice  or  party  considerations  to  operate  upon  their 
decisions.  The  court  was  made  to  consist  of  four  judges,  and  by  the 
Constitution  two  form  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
With  Uiis  tribunal,  thus  constituted,  the  people  have  been  satisfied 
for  near  sixteen  years.  The  same  law  which  organized  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1824  also  established  and  organized  circuit  courts  to  be  held 
in  each  county  in  the  State,  and  five  circuit  judges  were  appointed 
to  hold  those  courts.  In  1826  the  legislature  abolished  these  circuit 
courts,  repealed  the  judges  out  of  office,  and  required  the  jud^s  of 
the  Supreme  Court  U>  hold  the  circuit  courts.  Tne  reasons  assigned 
for  this  change  were,  first,  that  the  business  of  the  country  could  be 
better  attended  to  by  the  four  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  than  by 
the  two  sets  of  judges ;  and,  second,  the  state  of  the  public  treasury 
forbade  the  employment  of  unnecessary  officers.  In  1828  a  circuit 
was  established  north  of  the  Illinois  Kiver,  in  order  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  a  circuit  judge  was  appointed  to  hold  the 
courts  in  that  circuit.  • 

In  1834  the  circuit-court  system  was  again  established  throughout 
the  State,  circuit  judges  appointed  to  hoM  the  courts,  and  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  were  relieved  from  the  performance  of  circuit- 
court  duties.  The  change  was  recommended  by  the  then  acting 
governor  of  the  State,  (feneral  W.  L.  D.  Ewing,  in  the  following 
terms: 

The  augmented  population  of  the  State,  the  multiplied  number  of  or- 
ganized counties,  as  well  as  the  increase  oi  business  m  all,  has  long  since 
convinced  every  one  conversant  with  this  department  of  our  government  of 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  an  alteration  in  our  judiciary  system,  and  the 
subject  is  therefore  recommended  to  the  earnest  patriotic  consideration  of 
the  legislature.  The  present  system  has  never  been  exempt  from  serious 
and  weighty  objections.  The  idea  of  appealing  from  the  circuit  court  to  the 
same  judges  in  the  Supreme  Court  is  recommended  by  little  hopes  of  redress 
to  the  injured  party  below.  The  duties  of  the  circuit,  too,  it  may  be  added, 
consume  one  half  of  the  year,  leaving  a  small  and  inadequate  portion  of  time 
(when  that  required  for  domestic  norposes  is  deducted)  to  erect,  in  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  judicial  monument  of  legal  learning  and  re- 
search, wldch  the  talent  and  ability  of  the  court  might  otherwise  be  entirely 
competent  to. 

With  this  organization  of  circuit  courts  the  people  have  never 
complained.  Tne  only  complaints  which  we  have  heard  have  come 
from  circuits  which  were  solarge  that  the  judges  could  not  dispose 
of  the  business,  and  the  circuits  in  which  cfudges  Pearson  and  Kal- 
ston  lately  presided. 
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Whilst  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  State  demanded  legislation 
upon  the  snbiect  of  the  pubhc  debt  the  canal,  the  unfinished  public 
works,  and  the  embarrassments  of  the  people,  the  judiciary  stood 

rn  a  basis  which  required  no  change —  no  legislative  action.  Yet 
party  in  power,  neglecting  every  interest  requiring  legislative 
action,  and  wnolly  disregarding  the  rights,  wishes,  and  interests  of 
die  people,  has,  for  the  unholy  purpose  of  providing  places  for  its 
nartizans  and  supplying  them  with  large  salaries,  disorganized  that 
department  of  the  government.  Provision  is  made  for  the  election 
of  five  iMuty  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  proscription  of  four 
drcoit  judges,  and  the  appointment  of  party  clerks  in  more  than 
half  the  oounties  of  the  State.  Men  professing  respect  for  public 
opinion,  and  aclmowledged  to  be  leaders  of  the  party,  have  avowed 
in  the  halls  of  legislation  that  the  change  in  the  judiciary  was  in- 
tended to  produce  political  results  favorable  to  their  party  and  party 
friends.  The  immutable  principles  of  justice  are  to  make  way  for 
party  interests,  and  the  bonds  of  social  order  are  to  be  rent  in  twain, 
m  order  that  a  desperate  faction  may  be  sustained  at  the  expense  of 
the  people.  The  change  proposed  m  the  judiciary  was  supported 
upon  grounds  so  destructive  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
80  entirely  at  war  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  that  the 
party  eonid  not  secure  entire  unanimity  in  its  support, — three  Demo- 
crats of  the  Senate  and  five  of  the  House  voting  against  the  measure. 
They  were  unwilling  to  see  the  temples  of  justice  and  the  seats  of 
independent  judges  occupied  by  the  tools  of  faction.  The  declara- 
tions of  the  party  leaders,  the  selection  of  party  men  for  iudges,  and 
the  total  disr^ard  for  the  public  will  in  the  adoption  of  the  measure, 
prove  conclusively  that  the  object  has  been  not  reform,  but  destruc- 
tion; not  the  advancement  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  State,  but 
the  predominance  of  party. 

We  cannot  in  this  manner  undertake  to  point  out  all  the  objec- 
tions to  this  party  measure;  we  present  you  with  those  stated  by 
the  Council  of  Revision  upon  returning  the  bill,  and  we  ask  for 
them  a  candid  consideration. 

Believing  that  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  has  been  de- 
stroyed, that  hereafter  our  courts  will  be  independent  of  the  people, 
and  entirely  dependent  upon  the  legislature;  that  our  rignts  of 
property  and  liberty  of  conscience  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  safe 
m)m  the  encroachments  of  unconstitutional  legislation ;  and  know- 
ing of  no  other  remedy  which  can  be  adopted  consistently  with  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  society,  we  call  upon  you  to  avail  your- 
aetves  of  the  opportunitv  aflforde!!  and,  at  the  next  general  election, 
vote  for  a  convention  oi  the  i>eople. 

S.  H.  Ltttlb, 

E.  D.  Baker, 

J.  J.  Hardin,     I         Committee  an  behalf  of  the 

EL  B.  Webb,      |   Whig  members  of  the  Legislature. 

A.  Lincoln, 

J.  Gillespie, 
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February  26,  1841.— Extract  prom  a  Protest  in  the  Illinois 

LEGISIiATURE  AGAINST  THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  JUDICXART. 

For  the  reason  thns  presented,  and  for  others  no  less  apparent^ 
the  undersigned  cannot  assent  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  or  permit 
it  to  become  a  law,  without  this  evidence  of  their  disapprobation ; 
and  they  now  protest  against  the  reor^nization  of  the  judiciary, 
because — (1)  It  violates  the  great  principles  of  free  government  by 
subjecting  the  judiciary  to  the  legislature.  (2)  It  is  a  fatal  blow  at 
the  independence  of  the  judges  and  the  constitutional  term  of  their 
office.  (3)  It  is  a  measure  not  asked  for,  or  wished  for,  by  the  peo- 
ple. (4)  It  will  greatly  increase  the  expense  of  our  coui^s,  or  else 
greatly  diminish  their  utility.  (5)  It  wt31  ^ve  our  courts  a  politi- 
cal and  partizan  character,  thereby  impairing  public  confidence  in 
their  decisions.  (6)  It  will  impair  our  stan<ung  with  other  States 
and  the  world.  (7)  It  is  a  party  measure  for  party  purposes,  from 
which  no  practical  good  to  the  people  can  posably  arise,  but  which 
ma^  be  the  source  of  immeasurable  evils. 

The  undersized  are  well  aware  that  this  protest  will  be  alto- 
gether unavaihng  with  the  majority  of  this  body.  The  blow  has 
already  fallen,  and  we  are  compelled  to  stand  by,  the  mournful  speo- 
tators  of  the  ruin  it  will  cause. 

Signed  by  35  members,  among  whom  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 


June  19, 1841. — Letter  to  Joshua  P.  Speed. 

Springpield,  June  19,  1841. 

Dear  Speed :  We  have  had  the  highest  state  of  excitement  here 
for  a  week  past  that  our  communitv  has  ever  witnessed;  and  al- 
though the  public  feeling  is  somewhat  allayed,  the  curious  affair 
which  aroused  it  is  very  far  from  being  even  yet  cleared  of  m vstery. 
It  would  take  a  quire  of  paper  to  give  you  anything  like  a  full  ac- 
count of  it,  and  I  theref  oi-e  only  propose  a  Diief  outline.  The  chief  per- 
sonages in  the  drama  are  Archibala  Fisher,  supposed  to  be  murdered, 
and  Archibald  Trailor,  Henry  Trailor,  and  William  Trailor,  sup- 
posed to  have  murdered  him.  The  three  Trailors  are  brothers: 
the  first  Arch.,  as  you  know,  lives  in  town ;  the  second,  Henry,  in 
Clary's  Grove;  and  the  third,  William,  in  Warren  County;  and  Fisher, 
the  supposed  murdered,  being  without  a  family,  had  made  his  home 
with  Wmiam.  On  Saturday  evening,  being  the  29th  of  May,  Fisher 
and  William  came  to  Henry's  in  a  one-horse  dearborn,  and  there 
stayed  over  Sunday;  and  on  Monday  all  three  came  to  Spring- 
field (Henry  on  horseback),  and  joined  Archibald  at  Myers's,  the 
Dutch  carpenter.  That  evening  at  supper  Fisher  was  missing,  and 
so  next  morning  some  ineffectual  searcn  was  made  for  him ;  and  on 
Tuesday,  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  William  and  Henry  started  home 
without  him.  In  a  day  or  two  Henry  and  one  or  two  of  his  Clary- 
Grove  neighbors  came  back  for  him  again,  and  advertised  his  dis- 
appearance in  the  papers.    The  knowledge  of  the  matter  thus  far 
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had  not  been  ffenera!,  and  here  it  dropped  entirely,  till  about  the 
10th  instanty  wnen  Keys  received  a  letter  from  the  postmaster  in 
WaiTNi  County,  that  William  had  arrived  at  home,  and  was  telling 
a  very  mysterions  and  improbable  story  about  the  disappearance  of 
Fisher,  which  induced  the  community  there  to  suppose  ne  had  been 
diisposed  of  unfairly.  Keys  made  this  letter  public,  which  imme- 
diately set  the  whole  towu  and  adjoining  county  agog.  And  so  it 
has  continued  until  yesterday.  The  mass  of  thepeople  commenced  a 
sjrstematie  search  for  the  dead  body,  while  Wickersham  was  de- 
mitehed  to  arrest  Henry  Trailor  at  the  Grove,  and  Jim  Maxcy  to 
Warren  to  arrest  William.  On  Monday  last,  Henry  was  brought  in, 
and  showed  an  evident  inclination  to  insinuate  that  he  knew  Fisher 
to  be  dead,  and  that  Arch,  and  William  had  killed  him.  He  said  he 
raessed  tne  body  could  be  found  in  Spring  Creek,  between  the 
Beardstown  road  and  Hickox's  milL  Away^  uie  people  swept  like  a 
herd  of  buffalo,  and  cut  down  Hickox's  mill-dam  nolens  volenSy  to 
draw  the  water  out  of  the  pond,  and  then  went  up  and  down  and 
down  and  up  the  creek,  fishing  and  raking,  and  rakmg  and  ducking, 
and  diving  for  two  days,  and,  after  all,  no  dead  body  n>und. 

In  the  mean  time  a  sort  of  scufUng-ground  had  been  found  in  the 
brush  in  the  angle,  or  pointy  where  the  road  leading  into  the  woods 
past  the  brewery  and  the  one  leading  in  past  the  orick-yard  meet. 
From  the  scuffle-ground  was  the  sira  of  something  about  the  size 
of  a  man  having  been  dragged  to  we  edge  of  the  thicket,  where  it 
joined  the  track  of  some  smiQl- wheeled  carriage  drawn  by  one  horse, 
as  shown  bv  the  road-tracks.  The  carriage-track  led  off  toward 
Spring  Creek.  Near  this  drag-trail  Dr.  Merryman  found  two  hairs, 
wnich,  after  a  long  scientific  examination,  he  pronounced  to  be  tri- 
angular human  hair,  which  term,  he  says,  includes  within  it  the 
whiakers,  the  hair  growing  under  the  arms  and  on  other  parts  of  the 
body ;  and  he  judged  that  these  two  were  of  the  whiskers,  because 
the  ends  were  cu^  showing  that  they  had  flourished  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  razor's  operations.  On  Thursday  last  Jim  Maxcy 
brought  in  William  Trailor  from  Warren.  On  the  same  day  Arch. 
waa  arrested  and  put  in  jail.  Yesterday  (Friday)  William  was  put 
upon  his  examining  trial  before  May  and  Lovely.  Archibald  and 
Henry  were  both  present.  Lamborn  prosecuted,  and  Logan,  Baker, 
and  your  humble  servant  defended.  A  great  many  witnesses  were 
introduced  and  examined,  but  I  shall  only  mention  those  whose 
testimony  seemed  most  important  The  first  of  these  was  Captain 
BansdelL  He  swore  that  when  William  and  Henry  left  Springfield 
for  home  on  Tuesday  before  mentioned,  they  did  not  take  the  mrect 
route, — which,  you  know,  leads  by  the  butcher  shop, — but  that  they 
followed  the  street  north  until  they  got  opposite,  or  nearly  opposite, 
MajT^s  new  house,  after  which  he  could  not  see  them  from  where  he 
stood ;  and  it  was  afterward  proved  that  in  about  an  hour  after  they 
started,  they  came  into  the  street  by  the  butcher  shop  from  toward 
the  brick-yard.  Dr.  Merryman  and  others  swore  to  what  is  stated  about 
the  scuffle-ground,  drag-trail,  whiskers,  and  carriage-tracks.  Henry 
was  then  introduced  by  the  prosecution.  He  swore  that  when  they 
iKtarted  for  home,  they  went  out  north,  as  Bansdell  stated,  and  turned 

Vol.  I.- 
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down  west  by  the  brick-yard  into  the  woods,  and  there  met  Archi- 
bald ;  tiiat  tney  proceeded  a  small  distance  farther,  when  he  was 
placed  as  a  sentinel  to  watch  for  and  announce  the  approach  of  any 
one  that  might  happen  that  way ;  that  William  and  Areh.  took  the 
dearborn  out  of  the  road  a  small  distance  to  the  edge  of  the  thicket, 
where  they  stopped,  and  he  saw  them  lift  the  body  of  a  man  into  it; 
that  they  tnen  moyed  ofF  with  the  carria^  in  the  direction  of  Hickox's 
mill,  and  he  loitered  abont  for  something  like  an  hoar,  when  Wil- 
liam returned  with  the  carriage,  but  without  Arch.,  and  said  they 
had  put  him  in  a  safe  place;  uiat  they  went  somehow — he  did  not 
know  exactly  how — into  the  road  close  to  the  brewery,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  to  Clary's  Groye.  He  also  stated  that  some  time  during 
the  day  William  told  him  that  he  and  Arch,  had  killed  Fisher  the 
eyening  before:  that  the  way  they  did  it  was  by  him  (William) 
knocking  him  aown  with  a  club,  and  Arch,  then  choking  him  to 
death. 

An  old  man  from  Warren,  called  Dr.  Gilmore,  was  then  intro- 
duced on  the  part  of  the  defense.  He  swore  that  he  had  known 
Fisher  for  seyeral  years;  that  Fisher  had  resided  at  his  house  a 
long  time  at  each  of  two  different  spells — once  while  he  built  a 
bam  for  him,  and  once  while  he  was  doctored  for  some  chronic 
disease :  that  two  or  three  years  ago  Fisher  had  a  serious  hurt  in 
his  head  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun^  since  which  he  had  been  subject 
to  continued  bad  health  and  occasional  aberration  of  mind.  He  also 
stated  that  on  last  Tuesday,  being  the  same  day  that  Maxcy  arrested 
William  Trailor,  he  (the  doctor)  was  from  home  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  and  on  his  return,  about  eleyen  o'clock,  found  Fisher  at  his 
house  in  bed.  and  apparently  yery  unwell :  that  ne  asked  him  how  he 
came  from  Springfield ;  that  Fisher  said  he  had  come  by  Peoria,  and 
also  told  of  seyeral  other  places  he  had  been  at  more  in  the  direction 
of  Peoria,  which  showed  tnat  he  at  the  time  of  speaking  did  not  know 
where  he  had  been  wandering  about  in  a  state  of  derangement.  He 
further  stated  that  in  about  two  hours  he  receiyed  a  note  from  one 
of  Trailor's  friends,  adyising  him  of  his  arrest,  and  requesting  him 
to  TO  on  to  Sprin^eld  as  a  witness,  to  testify  as  to  the  state  of 
Filler's  health  in  K>rmer  times ;  that  he  immediately  set  off,  calling 
up  two  of  his  neighbors  as  company,  and,  riding  all  eyening  and  afl 
mght,  oyertook  Maxcy  and  William  at  Lewiston  in  Fulton  County; 
that  Maxcy  refusing  to  discharge  Trailor  upon  his  statement,  ms 
two  neighbors  returned  and  he  came  on  to  Springfield.  Some  ques- 
tion being  made  as  to  whether  the  doctor's  stor^^  was  not  a  fabrica- 
tion, seyeral  acquaintances  of  his  (among  whom  was  the  same 
postmaster  who  wrote  Keys,  as  before  mentioned)  were  introduced 
as  sort  of  compurgators,  who  swore  that  they  knew  the  doctoi 
to  be  of  good  character  for  truth  and  yeracity,  and  genenJli/ 
of  good  character  in  eyery  way.  Here  the  testimony  ended 
and  the  Trailers  were  discharged,  Arch,  and  William  express 
ing  both  in  word  and  manner  Uieir  entire  confidence  that  Fishei 
wpuld  be  found  alive  at  the  doctor's  by  Galloway,  Mallory,  anc 
Myers,  who  a  day  before  had  been  despatched  for  that  purpose 
while  Henry  still  protested  that  no  power  on  earth  could  eyer  shom 
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Fisher  alive.  Thus  stands  this  curious  affair.  When  the  doctor's 
story  was  first  made  public,  it  was  amusing  to  scan  and  contemplate 
the  oountenances  and  hear  the  remarks  of  those  who  had  been 
actively  in  search  for  the  dead  body :  some  looked  quizzical^  some 
mdancholy,  and  some  furiously  angry.  Porter,  who  nad  been  very 
active,  swore  he  always  knew  the  man  was  not  dead,  and  that  he 
had  not  stirred  an  inch  to  hunt  for  him ;  Lan^ord,  who  had  taken 
the  lead  in  cutting  down  Hickox's  mill-dam,  and  wanted  to  hang 
Hiekox  for  objecting,  looked  most  awfully  woebegone :  he  seemed 
the  "  victim  of  unrequited  affection,"  as  represented  in  the  comic 
almanacs  we  used  to  laugh  over;  and  Hart,  the  little  drayman 
that  hauled  Molly  home  once,  said  it  was  too  damned  bad  to  have 
so  much  trouble,  and  no  hanging  after  all. 

I  commenced  this  letter  on  yesterday,  since  which  I  received  yours 
of  the  13th.    I  stick  to  my  promise  to  come  to  Louisville.    Nothing 

new  here  except  what  I  have  written.    I  have  not  seen since  my 

last  trip,  and  I  am  going  out  there  as  soon  as  I  mail  this  letter. 

Yours  forever,  Lincoln. 


June  25, 1841. — Statement  about  Harry  Wilton. 

It  having  been  charged  in  some  of  the  public  prints  that  Harry 
Wilton,  late  United  States  marshal  for  the  district  of  Illinois,  had 
used  his  office  for  political  effect,  in  the  appointment  of  deputies  for 
Uie  taking  of  the  census  for  the  year  1840,  we,  the  undersigned,  were 
eaUed  apon  l^  Mr.  Wilton  to  examine  the  papers  in  his  possession 
rdative  to  these  appointments,  and  to  ascertain  therefrom  the  cor- 
rectness or  incorrectness  of  sucn  charge.  We  accompanied  Mr.  Wil- 
ton to  a  room,  and  examined  the  matter  as  fully  as  we  could  with 
the  means  afforded  us.  The  only  sources  of  information  bearing 
on  the  subject  which  were  submitted  to  us,  were  the  letters,  etc., 
reoommending  and  opposing  the  various  appointments  made,  and 
Mr.  Wilton's  verbal  statements  concerning  the  same.  From  these 
letters,  etc.,  it  appears  that  in  some  instances  appointments  were 
made  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  leading  Whi^s, 
and  in  opposition  to  those  of  leading  Democrats ;  among  which  in- 
stances tne  appointments  at  Scott,  Wayne^  Madison,  and  Lawrence 
are  the  strongest.  According  to  Mr.  Wilton's  statement,  of  the 
seventy-six  appointments  we  examined,  fifty-four  were  of  Demo- 
crats, eleven  of  Whigs,  and  eleven  of  unknown  politics. 

The  chief  ground  of  complaint  against  Mr.  Wilton,  as  we  had 
understood  it,  was  because  of  his  appointment  of  so  manjr  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  the  legislature,  tnus  giving  them  a  decided  ad- 
vantaffe  over  their  Whig  opponents ;  and  consequently  our  attention 
was  directed  rather  particularly  to  that  point.  We  found  that  there 
were  many  such  api>ointments,  among  which  were  those  in  Taze- 
well, McL^n,  Iroquois,  Coles,  Menard,  Wayne,  Washington,  Fayette, 
etc :  and  we  did  not  learn  that  there  was  one  instance  in  which  a 
Whig  candidate  for  the  legislature  had  been  appointed.  There  was 
no  written  evidence  before  us  showing  us  at  what  time  those  ap- 
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pointments  were  made ;  bat  Mr.  Wilton  stated  that  they  all^  with 
one  exception,  were  made  before  those  appointed  became  candidates 
for  the  legislature,  and  the  letters,  etc.,  recommending  them  all  bear 
date  before,  and  most  of  them  long  before,  those  appointed  were 
publicly  announced  candidates. 

We  give  the  foregoing  naked  facts,  and  draw  no  conclusions  from 
them. 

Benj.  S.  Edwards, 

June  25, 1841.  A.  Lincoln. 

September  27, 1841.— Letter  to  Miss  Mary  Speed. 

Bloomington,  III.,  September  27, 184L 

Miss  Mary  Speed,  LouisviUe,  Ky. 

My  Friend :  Having  resolved  to  write  to  some  of  your  mother's 
family,  and  not  having  the  express  permission  of  any  one  of  them 
to  do  so,  I  have  had  some  little  difficulty  in  determining  on  which  to 
inflict  the  task  of  reading  what  I  now  feel  must  be  a  most  dull  and 
siUy  letter ;  but  when  I  remembered  that  you  and  I  were  something 
of  cronies  while  I  was  at  Farmington,  and  that  while  there  I  was 
under  the  necessity  of  shutting  you  up  in  a  room  to  prevent  your 
committing  an  assault  and  battery  upon  me,  I  instantly  decided 
that  YOU  snould  be  the  devoted  one.  I  assume  that  vou  have  not 
heara  from  Joshua  and  myself  since  we  left^  because  I  tnink  it  doubt- 
ful whether  he  has  written.  You  remember  there  was  some  uneasi- 
ness about  Joshua's  health  when  we  left.  That  little  indisposition 
of  his  turned  out  to  be  nothing  serious^and  it  was  pretty  nearly 
forgotten  when  we  reached  Springfield.  We  got  on  boiu-d  the  steam- 
boat Lebanon  in  the  locks  of  the  canal,  about  twelve  o'clock  M.  of 
the  day  we  left,  and  reached  St.  Louis  the  next  Monday  at  8  P.  M. 
Nothing  of  interest  happened  during  the  passage,  except  l^e  vexa- 
tious delays  occasionea  bv  the  sana-bars  be  tnought  interesting. 
By  the  way,  a  fine  example  was  presented  on  board  the  boat  for 
contemplating  the  effect  of  condition  upon  human  happiness.  A 
gentleman  hs^d  purchased  twelve  negroes  in  different  parts  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  was  taking  them  to  a  farm  in  the  Soutii.  They  were 
chained  six  and  six  together.  A  small  iron  clevis  was  around  the 
left  wrist  of  each,  and  this  fastened  to  the  main  chain  by  a  shorter 
one,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  others,  so  that  the  negroes 
were  strung  together  precisely  like  so  many  fish  upon  a  tro^line. 
In  this  condition  they  were  being  separated  forever  from  the  scenes 
of  their  childhood,  their  friend,  tneir  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  many  of  them  from  their  wives  and 
children,  and  going  into  perpetual  slavery,  where  the  lash  of  the 
master  is  proverbiaUy  more  ruthless  and  unrelenting  than  any  other 
where;  and  yet  amid  all  these  distressing  circumstances,  as  we 
would  think  them,  they  were  the  most  cheerful  and  apparently 
happy  creatures  on  board.  One  whose  offense  for  whicn  he  had 
been  sold  was  an  over-fondness  for  his  wife,  played  the  fiddle  almost 
continually,  and  tiie  others  danced,  sang,  cracked  jokes,  and  played 
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nuriooB  games  with  cards  from  day  to  day.  How  true  it  is  that 
*^  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  or  in  other  words,  that 
he  renders  the  worst  of  human  conditions  tolerable,  while  he  permits 
the  best  to  be  nothing  better  than  tolerable.  To  return  to  tne  nar- 
rative. When  we  reached  Springfield,  I  stayed  but  one  day,  when 
I  started  on  this  tedious  circuit  where  I  now  am.  Do  you  remem- 
ber my  going  to  the  city,  while  I  was  in  Kentucky,  to  have  a  tooth 
extracted^  and  making  a  failure  of  it  t    Well,  that  same  old  tooth 

fot  to  x>aining  me  so  much  that  about  a  week  since  I  had  it  torn  out, 
ringing  with  it  a  bit  of  the  jaw-bone,  the  consequence  of  which 
is  that  my  mouth  is  now  so  sore  that  I  can  neither  talk  nor  eat. 

I  am  fiterally  '^ subsisting  on  savory  remembrances" — that  is, 
being  unable  to  eat,  I  am  living  upon  the  remembrance  of  the  deli- 
cious dishes  of  peaches  and  cream  we  used  to  have  at  your  house. 
When  we  left,  Imss  Fanny  Henning  was  owing  you  a  visit,  as  I  under- 
stood. Has  she  paid  it  yett  If  «he  has,  are  you  not  convinced  that 
she  is  one  of  the  sweetest  girls  in  the  world  t  There  is  but  one 
thing  iUK>ut  her^  so  far  as  I  could  ^rceive,  that  I  would  have  other- 
wise than  as  it  is — that  is,  something  of  a  tendency  to  melancholy. 
This,  let  it  be  observed,  is  a  misfortune,  not  a  fault. 

Qive  her  an  assurance  of  my  very  highest  regard  when  jrou  see 
her.  Is  little  Siss  Eliza  Davis  at  your  house  yet  t  If  she  is,  kiss 
her  ^ o'er  and  o'er  again"  for  me. 

Tell  your  mother  that  I  have  not  got  her  '^ present"  [an  '^  Oxford" 
BiUb]  with  me,  but  I  intend  to  read  it  regularly  when  I  return 
home.  I  doubt  not  that  it  is  really,  as  she  says,  the  best  cure  for 
the  bines,  oould  one  but  take  it  according  to  the  truth.  Give  my 
reopeet^  to  all  your  sisters  (including  Aunt  Emma)  and  brothers. 
Teu  Mis.  Peay,  of  whose  happy  face  I  shall  long  retain  a  pleasant 
remembrance,  that  I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  a  name  for  her 
homestead,  but  as  yet  cannot  satisfy  myself  with  one.  I  shall  be 
very  hi^py  to  receive  a  line  from  you  soon  after  you  receive  ttus, 
and  in  case  you  choose  to  favor  me  with  one,  address  it  to  Charles- 
ton, Coles  County,  DL,  as  I  shall  be  there  about  the  time  to  receive 
it    Tour  sincere  friend, 

A.  Lincoln. 


October  20, 1841. — Call  fob  Whig  State  Convention. 

The  undersigned,  acting,  as  is  believed,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Whiff  party,  and  in  compliance  with  their  duties  as 
the  Whig  Central  Committee  of  this  State,  appoint  the  third  Mon- 
day of  December  next  for  the  meeting  of  a  Whig  State  Convention, 
at  Sprinirfleld,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for  the  of- 
floes  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  this  State  for  the 
coming  eleetion. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  number  of  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion shall  conform  to  the  number  of  representatives  entitled  under 
the  new  apportionment;  but  that  in  all  cases  every  county  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  delegate. 
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We  wonld  nr^  upon  our  political  friends  in  the  different  coun- 
ties to  call  meetings  immediately  for  the  election  of  delegates. 

It  is  ardently  hoped  that  the  counties  will  be  fully  represented,  in 
order  that  the  will  of  the  people  may  be  expressed  in  the  selection  of 
candidates. 

A.  G.^Henry,      J.  F.  Speed,        A.  Lincoln, 
E.  D.  Baker,      Wm.  L.  May, 

Whig  State  Central  Committee. 
Springfield,  Oct.  20,  1841. 


January  [3 1],  1842.— Letter  to  Joshua  P.  Speed. 

My  dear  Speed :  Feeling,  as  you  know  I  do,  the  deepest  solicitude 
for  the  success  of  the  enterprise  jou  are  engaged  in,  I  adopt  tliis  as 
the  last  method  I  can  adopt  to  aid  you,  in  case  (which  God  forbid!) 
you  shall  need  any  aid.  I  do  not  place  what  I  am  goin^  to  say  on 
paper  because  I  can  say  it  better  that  way  than  I  could  by  wora  of 
mouth,  but,  were  I  to  say  it  orally  before  we  part,  most  likely  you 
would  forget  it  at  the  very  time  when  it  mignt  do  yon  some  good. 
As  I  think  it  reasonable  that  you  will  feel  very  badly  some  time  be- 
tween  this  and  the  final  consummation  of  your  purpose,  it  is  in- 
tended that  you  shall  read  this  just  at  such  a  time.  Why  I  say  it  is 
reasonable  that  vou  will  feel  very  badly  yet,  is  because  of  three 
special  causes  added  to  the  general  one  which  I  shaU  mention. 

The  general  cause  is,  that  you  are  naturally  of  a  nervous  temper- 
ament ;  and  this  I  say  from  what  I  have  seen  of  you  personally^  and 
what  you  have  told  me  concerning  your  mother  at  various  times, 
and  concerning  your  brother  Wil&am  at  the  time  his  wife  died. 
The  first  special  cause  is  your  exposure  to  bad  weather  on  your 
journey,  wliich  my  experience  clearly  proves  to  be  very  severe  on 
defective  nerves.  The  second  is  the  aosence  of  all  business  and 
conversation  of  friends,  which  might  divert  jour  mind,  give  it  occa- 
sional rest  from  the  intensity  of  thought  which  will  sometimes  wear 
the  sweetest  idea  threadbare  and  turn  it  to  the  bitterness  of  death. 
The  third  is  the  rapid  and  near  approach  of  that  crisis  on  which  all 
your  thoughts  and  feelings  concentrate. 

If  from  all  these  causes  you  shidl  escape  and  go  through  trium- 
phantly, without  another  "twinge  of  the  soul,''  I  shall  be  most  hap- 
pily but  most  egresriously  deceived.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  shaD, 
as  I  expect  you  will  at  some  time,  be  agonized  and  distressed,  let 
me.  who  have  some  reason  to  speak  witii  judgment  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, beseech  you  to  ascribe  it  to  the  causes  I  have  mentioned,  and 
not  to  some  false  and  ruinous  suggestion  of  the  Devil. 

*'  But,''  you  will  say,  **  do  not  your  causes  apply  to  every  one  en- 
gaged in  a  like  undertaking!*  Bv  no  means.  The  i>articulai 
causes,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  perhaps,  do  apply  in  aU  cases;  but 
the  general  one, —  nervous  debility,  which  is  the  key  and  conductoi 
of  ^  the  particular  ones,  and  without  which  they  would  be  utterly 
harmless, — though  it  does  pertain  to  you,  does  not  pertain  to  one  in 
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a  thousand.    It  is  out  of  this  that  the  painful  difference  between 
you  and  the  mass  of  the  world  springs. 

I  know  what  the  painful  point  with  you  is  at  all  times  when  you 
are  unhappy ;  it  is  an  apprenension  that  you  do  not  love  her  as  you 
should.  What  nonsense!  How  came  you  to  court  her!  Was  it 
because  you  thought  she  deserved  it,  and  that  you  had  given  her 
reason  to  expect  itt  If  it  was  for  that,  why  did  not  the  same  reason 
make  you  court  Ann  Todd,  and  at  least  twenty  others  of  whom  you 
can  think,  and  to  whom  it  would  apply  with  greater  force  than  to 
her!  Did  you  court  her  for  her  wealth  !  Why,  you  know  she  had 
none.  But  you  say  you  reasoned  yourself  into  it.  What  do  you 
mean  bv  that  ?  Was  it  not  that  you  found  yourself  unable  to  reason 
yourseli  out  of  itt  Did  you  not  think,  and  partly  form  the  purpose, 
of  courting  her  the  first  time  you  ever  saw  her  or  heard  of  ner  f 
What  had  reason  to  do  with  it  at  that  early  stage  t  There  was 
nothing  at  that  time  for  reason  to  work  upon.  Whether  she  was 
moral,  amiable,  sensible,  or  even  of  good  character,  you  did  not,  nor 
could  then  know,  except,  perhaps,  you  might  infer  the  last  from  the 
comnany  you  found  her  in« 

Au  you  then  did  or  could  know  of  her  was  her  personal  appear- 
ance and  deportment;  and  these,  if  they  impress  at  all,  impress  the 
heart,  and  not  the  head. 

Say  candidly,  were  not  those  heavenly  black  eyes  the  whole  basis 
of  tm  your  early  reasoning  on  the  subject  ?  After  you  and  I  had 
once  been  at  the  residence,  did  you  not  go  and  take  me  all  the  way 
to  Lexington  and  back,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  get  to  see  her 
again,  on  our  return  on  that  evening  to  take  a  trip  for  that  express 
object  t  What  earthly  consideration  would  you  take  to  find  her 
scouting  and  despising  you,  and  giving  herself  up  to  another?  But 
of  this  you  have  no  apprehension ;  and  therefore  you  cannot  bring 
it  home  to  your  feelings. 

I  shall  be  so  anxious  about  you  that  I  shall  want  you  to  write  by 
every  mail.    Your  friend, 

Lincoln. 


February  3, 1842.— Letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  February  3, 1842. 

Dear  SpeM :  Your  letter  of  the  25th  January  came  to  hand  to-dav. 
You  well  know  that  I  do  not  feel  my  own  sorrows  much  more  keenly 
than  I  do  yours,  when  I  know  of  them ;  and  yet  I  assure  you  I  was 
not  much  hurt  by  what  you  wrote  me  of  your  excessively  bad  feel- 
ing at  the  time  you  wrote.  Not  that  I  am  less  capable  of  sympa- 
thizing with  you  now  than  ever,  not  that  I  am  less  your  friend  than 
ever,  but  because  I  hope  and  believe  that  your  present  anxiety  and 
distress  about  her  health  and  her  life  must  and  will  forever  banish 
those  horrid  doubts  which  I  know  you  sometimes  felt  as  to  the 
truth  of  your  affection  for  her.  If  they  can  once  and  forever  be  re- 
moved (and  I  almost  feel  a  presentiment  that  the  Almighty  has  sent 
your  present  aflliction  expressly  for  that  object),  surely  nothing  can 
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oome  in  their  stead  to  fill  their  immeasurable  measare  of  misery. 
The  death-scenes  of  those  we  love  are  surely  painfal  enough :  but 
these  we  are  prepared  for  and  expect  to  see :  they  happen  to  al^  and 
all  know  they  must  hapoen.  Painful  as  they  are,  tney  are  not  an 
unlooked-for  sorrow.  Snould  she,  as  you  fear,  be  destined  to  an 
early  grave,  it  is  indeed  a  ffreat  consolation  to  know  that  she  is  so 
well  prepared  to  meet  it.  Her  religion,  which  you  onc^  disliked  so 
much,  I  will  venture  you  now  prize  most  highly.  But  I  hope  your 
melancholy  bodings  as  to  her  early  death  are  not  well  founded.  I 
even  hope  that  ere  this  reaches  you  she  will  have  returned  with  im- 
proved and  still  improving  health,  and  that  you  will  have  met  her, 
and  forgotten  the  sorrows  of  the  past  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  pres- 
ent. I  would  say  more  if  I  could,  but  it  seems  that  I  have  said 
enough.  It  retdly  appears  to  me  that  you  yourself  ought  to  rejoice, 
and  not  sorrow,  at  tnis  indubitable  evidence  of  your  undying  affec- 
tion for  her.  Why,  Speed,  if  you  did  not  love  her,  although  you 
might  not  wish  her  death,  you  would  most  certainly  be  resigned  to 
it.  Perhaps  this  point  is  no  longer  a  question  with  you,  and  my 
pertinacious  dwelling  upon  it  is  a  rude  intrusion  upon  your  feel- 
ings. If  so,  you  must  pardon  me.  You  know  the  hell  I  have  suf- 
fered on  that  point,  and  how  tender  I  am  upon  it.  You  know  I  do 
not  mean  wrong.  I  have  been  q^uite  clear  of  "hyjK)'^  since  you  left ; 
even  better  than  I  was  along  m  the  fall.  I  nave  seen  —  but 
once.  She  seemed  very  cheerful,  and  so  I  said  nothing  to  her  about 
what  we  spoke  of. 

Old  Uncle  Billy  Hemdon  is  dead,  and  it  is  said  this  evening  that 
Uncle  Ben  Ferguson  will  not  live.  This,  I  believe,  is  all  the  news^ 
and  enough  at  that  unless  it  were  better.  Write  me  immediately  on 
the  receipt  of  this.    Your  friend,  as  ever, 

LlNOOLN. 


February  13,  1842.— Letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  February  13, 1842. 

Dear  Speed:  Yours  of  the  1st  instant  came  to  hand  three  or  four 
days  ago.  When  this  shaU  reach  you,  you  will  have  been  Fanny's 
husband  several  days.  You  know  mv  aesire  to  befiiend  you  is  ever- 
lasting; that  I  will  never  cease  while  I  know  how  to  do  anything. 
But  you  will  always  hereafter  be  on  ground  that  I  have  never  occu- 

fied,  and  consequently,  if  advice  were  needed,  I  mig[ht  advise  wrong, 
do  fondly  hope,  however,  that  you  will  never  again  need  any  com- 
fort from  abroad.  But  should  I  be  mistaken  in  this,  should  exces- 
sive pleasure  still  be  accompanied  with  a  painful  counterpart  at 
times,  still  let  me  urge  you,  as  I  have  ever  done,  to  remember,  in  the 
depth  and  even  agony  of  despondency,  tiiat  very  shortly  you  are  to 
feel  well  again.  I  am  now  fully  convinced  that  you  love  her  as  ar- 
dently as  you  are  capable  of  loving.  Your  ever  being  happy  in  her 
presence,  and  your  intense  anxioty  about  her  health,  if  there  were 
nothing  else,  would  place  this  beyond  all  dispute  in  my  mind.  I 
incline  to  think  it  probable  that  your  nerves  will  fail  you  occasion- 
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ally  for  a  while;  but  once  you  ^t  them  firmly  guarded  now,  that 
trouble  is  over  forever.  I  think,  if  I  were  vou,  in  case  my  mind  were 
not  exactly  rights  I  would  avoid  bein^  idle.  I  would  immediately 
engam  in  some  business,  or  go  to  making  preparations  for  it,  which 
would  be  the  same  thing.  If  you  went  through  the  ceremony  calmly, 
or  even  with  sufficient  composure  not  to  excite  alarm  in  any  present, 
you  are  safe  beyond  question,  and  in  two  or  three  months,  to  say  the 
mosty  will  be  the  happiest  of  men. 

I  would  desire  you  to  eive  my  particular  respects  to  Fanny;  but 
perhaps  vou  will  not  wish  her  to  know  you  have  received  this,  lest 
she  should  desire  to  see  it.  Make  her  write  me  an  answer  to  my  last 
letter  to  her;  at  any  rate,  I  would  set  great  value  upon  a  note  or  let- 
ter from  her.    Write  me  whenever  you  have  leisure. 

Yours  forever,  A.  Lincoln. 

P.  S.    I  have  been  quite  a  man  since  you  left. 


February  22,  1842. — Addbess  befobe  the  Spbingfield 
Washinqtonian  Tempebance  Society. 

Although  the  temperance  cause  has  been  in  progress  for  near 
twenty  vears,  it  is  apparent  to  all  that  it  is  just  now  being  crowned 
with  a  aegree  of  success  hitherto  unparalleled. 

The  Ust  of  its  friends  is  daily  swelled  by  the  additions  of  fifties, 
of  hundreds,  and  of  thousands.  The  cause  itself  seems  suddenly 
transformed  from  a  cold  abstract  theory  to  a  living,  breathing,  active, 
and  powerful  chieftain,  going  forth  '^  conquering  and  to  conquer.^ 
The  citadels  of  his  great  adversary  are  daily  being  stormed  and  dis- 
mantled: his  temple  and  his  altars,  where  the  rites  of  his  idolatrous 
worship  nave  long  been  performed,  and  where  human  sacrifices  have 
long  been  wont  to  be  made,  are  daily  desecrated  and  deserted.  The 
triumph  of  the  conqueror's  fame  is  sounding  from  hill  to  hill,  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  land  to  land,  and  calling  millions  to  his  stan- 
dard at  a  blast 

For  this  new  and  splendid  success  we  heartily  rejoice.  That  that 
soeeess  is  so  much  greater  now  than  heretofore  is  doubtless  owing 
to  rational  causes ;  and  if  we  would  have  it  continue,  we  shall  do 
wdU  to  inquire  what  those  causes  are. 

The  warfare  heretofore  waged  against  the  demon  intemperance 
has  somehow  or  other  been  erroneous.  Either  the  champions  en> 
I  £iged  or  the  tactics  they  adopted  have  not  been  the  most  proper. 
Time  champions  for  the  most  part  have  been  preachers,  lawyers, 
md  hired  agents.  Between  these  and  the  mass  of  mankind  there  is 
a  want  of  approachability,  if  the  term  be  admissible,  partially^  at 
least,  fatal  to  their  success.  They  are  supposed  to  have  no  sympathy 
of  feeling  or  interest  with  those  very  persons  whom  it  is  their  object 

(to  convince  and  persuade. 
And  again,  it  is  so  common  and  so  easy  to  ascribe  motives  to  men 
.    of  these  classes  other  than  those  they  profess  to  act  upon.    The 
■    preacher,  it  is  said,  advocates  temperance  oecause  he  is  a  fanatic,  and 
desires  a  union  of  the  church  and  state;  the  lawyer  from  his  pride 
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and  vanity  of  hearing  himself  speak ;  and  the  hired  ag^nt  for  hii 
salary.  But  when  one  who  has  long  been  known  as  a  victim  of  in- 
temperance  bursts  the  fetters  that  have  bonnd  him,  and  appean 
before  his  neighbors  ''clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,"  a  redeemec 
specimen  of  long-lost  hnmanity,  and  stands  np,  with  tears  of  jo} 
trembling  in  his  eyes,  to  tell  of  the  miseries  once  endnred,  now  to  \h 
endur^  no  more  forever;  of  his  once  naked  and  starving  children, 
now  clad  and  fed  comfortably;  of  a  wife  lon^  weighed  down  witt 
woe,  weeping,  and  a  broken  heart,  now  restored  to  h^th,  happiness 
and  a  renewed  affection;  and  how  easily  it  is  aU  done,  onoe  it  is  r& 
solved  to  be  done;  how  simple  his  language! — there  is  a  logic  and 
an  eloquence  in  it  that  few  with  human  feelinffs  can  resist.  Thej 
cannot  say  that  he  desires  a  union  of  church  and  state,  for  he  is  not 
a  church  member:  they  cannot  say  he  is  vain  of  hearing  himsell 
speak,  for  his  whole  demeanor  shows  he  would  gladly  avoid  speak- 
ing at  all;  they  cannot  say  he  speaks  for  paj,  for  he  receivei 
none,  and  asks  for  none.  Nor  can  his  sincerity  in  any  way  be 
doubted,  or  his  sympathy  for  those  he  would  persuade  to  imitate  hii 
example  be  denied. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  to  the  battles  of  this  new  class  of  cham- 
pions that  our  late  success  is  greatly,  perhaps  chiefly,  owing.  ^  But, 
had  the  old-school  champions  themselves  been  of  the  most  wise  se- 
lecting, was  their  system  of  tactics  the  most  judicious  t  It  seemi 
to  me  it  was  not.  Too  much  denunciation  against  dram-seUers  and 
dram-drinkers  was  indulged  in.  This  I  think  was  both  impolitic 
and  unjust.  It  was  impoutic,  because  it  is  not  much  in  the  natorc 
of  man  to  be  driven  to  anything ;  still  less  to  be  driven  about  thai 
which  is  exclusively  his  own  business;  and  least  of  aU  where  such 
driving  is  to  be  submitted  to  at  the  expense  of  pecuniary  interest 
or  burning  appetite.  When  the  dram-seller  and  orinker  were  inces- 
santly told — not  in  accents  of  entreaty  and  persuasion,  difBdently 
addressed  by  erring  man  to  an  errinjg  brotner,  but  in  the  thun- 
dering tones  of  anathema  and  denunciation  with  which  the  lordly 
judge  often  groups  together  all  the  crimes  of  the  felon's  life,  and 
thrusts  them  in  his  face  just  ere  he  passes  sentence  of  death  upon 
him — that  they  were  the  authors  of  all  the  vice  and  misery  and 
crime  in  the  land ;  that  they  were  the  manufacturers  and  material 
of  all  the  thieves  and  robbers  and  murderers  that  infest  the  eartli ; 
that  their  houses  were  the  workshops  of  the  devil ;  and  that  their 
persons  should  be  shunned  by  all  the  mod  and  virtuous,  as  moral  pesti- 
lences— I  say,  when  they  were  told  all  this,  and  in  this  way,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  they  were  slow,  very  slow,  to  acknowleage  the 
truth  of  such  denunciations,  and  to  join  the  ranks  of  their  denoun- 
cers in  a  hue  and  cry  against  themselves. 

To  have  expected  them  to  do  otherwise  than  they  did — to  have 
expected  them  not  to  meet  denunciation  with  denunciation.  Crimi- 
nation with  crimination,  and  anathema  with  anathema — was  to  ex- 
pect a  reversal  of  human  nature,  which  is  God's  decree  and  can 
never  be  reversed. 

When  the  conduct  of  men  is  designed  to  be  influenced,  persua- 
sion, kind,  unassuming  persuasion,  should  ever  be  adopted.    It  is  an 
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oM  and  a  true  maxim  "  that  a  drop  of  honey  catches  more  flies  than 
a  gallon  of  ff^^l^  So  with  men.  If  you  would  win  a  man  lo  your 
eanse,  first  convince  him  that  you  are  his  sincere  friend.  Therein 
is  a  drop  of  honey  that  catches  his  heart,  which,  say  what  he  will,  is 
the  great  highroad  to  his  reason,  and  which,  when  once  gained,  you 
will  find  but  little  trouble  in  convincing  his  judgment  of  the  justice 
ot  your  cause,  if  indeed  that  cause  really  be  a  just  one.  On  the  con- 
trary, assume  to  dictate  to  his  judgment,  or  to  command  his  action, 
or  to  mark  him  as  one  to  be  shunned  and  despised,  and  he  will  re- 
treat within  himself,  dose  all  the  avenues  to  his  head  and  his  heart; 
and  thouffh  your  cause  be  naked  truth  itself,  transformed  to  the 
heaviest  mnce,  harder  than  steely  and  sharper  than  steel  can  be 
made,  and  though  vou  throw  it  with  more  than  herculean  force  and 
precision,  vou  snail  be  no  more  able  to  pierce  him  than  to  penetrate 
the  hard  snell  of  a  tortoise  with  a  rye  straw.  Such  igman,  and  so  I 
must  he  be  understood  by  those  who  would  lead  him,  even  to  His  [ 


_  _  tois  point  the  Washingtonians  greatly  excel  the  temperance 
advocates  of  former  times.  Those  wnom  uiey  desire  to  convince 
and  persuade  are  their  old  friends  and  companions.  They  know 
they  are  not  demons,  nor  even  the  worst  of  men ;  they  know  that 
generally  tiiey  are  kmd,  ^nerous,  and  charitable,  even  beyond  the 
example  of  their  more  stud  and  sober  neighbors.  They  are  practi- 
cal j^mlanthropists  ;  and  they  glow  with  a  generous  and  brotherly 
that  mere  theorizers  are  incapable  of  feeling.  Benevolence  and 
charity  possess  their  hearts  entirely ;  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  their 
hearts  tneir  tongues  give  utterance;  '^  Love  through  all  their  actions 
nmSy  and  aU  their  words  are  mild."  In  this  spirit  thev  sneak  and 
act,  and  in  the  same  thev  are  heard  and  regarded.  And  wnen  such 
is  the  temper  of  the  advocate,  and  such  of  the  audience,  no  ^ood 
eaose  can  be  unsuccessful.  !But  I  have  said  that  denunciations 
a^ost  dram-sellers  and  dram-drinkers  are  unjust,  as  well  as  impol- 
itic Let  us  see.  I  have  not  inquired  at  what  period  of  time  the  use 
<^  intoxicating  liquors  commenced ;  nor  is  it  important  to  know. 
It  is  soillcient  that  to  all  of  us  who  now  inhabit  the  world,  the  prac- 
tice of  drinking  them  is  just  as  old  as  the  world  itself — that  is,  we 
have  seen  the  one  just  as  long  as  we  have  seen  the  other.  When  all 
such  of  us  as  have  now  reached  the  years  of  maturity  first  opened 
our  eyes  upon  the  stage  of  existence,  we  found  intoxicating  uquor 
recognized  by  every  w)dy,  used  bv  everybody,  repudiated  by  no- 
body. It  commonly  entered  into  tne  first  draught  of  the  infant  and 
the  last  draught  of  the  dyine  man.  From  the  sideboard  of  the  par- 
son down  to  the  ragged  pocxet  of  the  houseless  loafer,  it  was  con- 
stantly found.  Physicians  prescribed  it  in  this,  that,  and  the  other 
disease;  government  provided  it  for  soldiers  and  sailors;  and  to 
have  a  rolling  or  raising,  a  husking  or  ^^  hoedown^"  anywhere  about 
without  it  was  positively  insufferable.  So,  too,  it  was  everywhere 
a  respectable  article  of  manufacture  and  merchandise.  The  making 
of  it  was  regarded  as  an  honorable  livelihood,  and  he  who  could  make 
most  was  we  most  enterprising  and  respectable.  Large  and  small 
manufactories  of  it  were  everywhere  erected,  in  which  aU  the  earthly 
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goods  of  their  owners  were  invested.  Wagons  drew  it  from  town 
to  town ;  boats  bore  it  from  clime  to  elime^  and  the  winds  wafted  it 
from  nation  to  nation ;  and  merchants  bonsht  and  sold  it^  by  whole- 
sale and  retail,  with  precisely  the  same  fedings  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  buyer,  and  bystander  as  are  felt  at  the  selling  and  baying  of 
plows,  beef,  oacon^  or  any  other  of  the  real  necessaries  of  life.  Uni- 
versal public  opinion  not  only  tolerated  but  recognized  and  adopted 
its  use. 

It  is  true  that  even  then  it  was  known  and  acknowledged  that 
many  were  greatly  injured  by  it:  but  none  seemed  to  think  the 
injury  arose  from  the  use  of  a  bad  thing,  but  from  the  abuse  of  a 
very  good  thing.  The  victims  of  it  were  to  be  pitied  and  compas- 
sionated, just  as  are  the  heirs  of  consumption  and  other  hereditary 
diseases.  Their  failing  was  treated  as  a  misfortune,  and  not  as  a 
crime,  or  even  as  a  disgrace.  If.  then^  what  I  have  been  saying  is  true, 
is  it  wonderful  that  some  should  think  and  act  now  as  all  thought 
and  acted  twenty  years  ago  f  and  is  it  just  to  assail,  condemn,  or 
despise  them  for  doing  so  f  The  universal  sense  of  mankind  on  any 
subject  is  an  argument,  or  at  least  an  influence,  not  easily  overcome. 
The  success  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence  mainly  depends  upon  that  sense ;  and  men  ou^ht 
not  in  iustice  to  be  denouncea  for  yielding  to  it  in  any  case,  or  giving 
it  up  slowly,  especially  when  they  are  backed  by  interest,  fixed  habiti^ 
or  burning  appetites. 

Another  error,  as  it  seems  to  me.  into  which  the  old  reformers  fell, 
was  the  position  that  all  habitual  drunkards  were  utterlv  incorri- 
gible, and  therefore  must  be  turned  adrift  and  damnea  without 
remedy  in  order  that  the  grace  of  temperance  might  abound,  to  the 
temperate  then,  and  to  all  mankind  some  hundrras  of  years  there- 
i^ter.  There  is  in  this  something  so  repugnant  to  humanity,  so  un- 
charitable, so  cold-blooded  and  feelingless,  that  it  never  aid  nor 
ever  can  enlist  the  enthusiasm  of  a  popular  cause.  We  could  not 
love  the  man  who  taught  it — we  could  not  hear  him  with  patience. 
The  heart  could  not  throw  open  its  portals  to  it.  the  generous  roan 
could  not  adopt  it — it  could  not  mix  with  his  blood.  It  looked  so 
fiendishlv  selfish,  so  like  throwing  fathers  and  brothers  overboard  to 
lighten  the  boat  for  our  security,  that  the  noble-minded  shrank  from 
the  manifest  meanness  of  the  thing.  And  besides  this,  the  benefits 
of  a  reformation  to  be  effected  by  such  a  system  were  too  remote  in 

Joint  of  time  to  warmly  engage  many  in  its  behalf.  Few  can  be  in- 
uced  to  labor  exclusively  for  posterity ;  and  none  will  do  it  enthu- 
siastically. Posterity  has  done  nothing  for  us :  and  theorize  on  it 
as  we  may,  practically  we  shall  do  very  little  for  it,  unless  we  are 
made  to  thiuK  we  are  at  the  same  time  doing  something  for  ourselves. 
What  an  ignorance  of  human  nature  does  it  exhibit,  to  ask  or  ex- 
pect a  whole  community  to  rise  up  and  labor  for  the  temporal  hap- 
piness of  others,  after  themselves  shall  be  consigned  to  the  dust,  a 
majority  of  which  community  take  no  pains  whatever  to  secure  their 
own  eternal  welfare  at  no  more  distant  davf  Great  distance  in 
either  time  or  space  has  wonderful  power  to  lull  and  render  quies- 
cent the  human  mind.     Pleasures  to  be  enjoyed,  or  pains  to  be  en- 
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dared,  after  we  shall  be  dead  aod  gone  are  but  little  regarded  even 
in  our  own  cases,  and  much  less  in  the  cases  of  others.  Still,  in  ad- 
dition to  this  there  is  something  so  ludicrous  in  promises  of  good  or 
threats  of  evil  a  great  way  off  as  to  render  the  whole  subject  with 
which  they  are  connected  easily  turned  into  ridicule.  ''  Better  lay 
down  that  spade  you  are  stealing,  Paddy ;  if  you  don't  you  'U  pay 
for  it  at  the  day  of  judgment  ''  Be  the  powers,  if  ye  'U  credit  me 
so  long  1 11  take  another  jist." 

By  the  Washinetonians  this  system  of  consigning  the  habitual 
drunkard  to  hopeless  ruin  is  repudiated.  They  adopt  a  more  en- 
larged philanthropy;  thej  go  for  present  as  well  as  future  good. 
They  labor  for  all  now  hving,  as  well  as  hereafter  to  live.  They 
teadi  hope  to  aU — despair  to  none.  As  applying  to  their  cause, 
they  deny  the  doctrine  of  unpardonable  sin :  as  in  Christianity  it  is 
tangfat.  so  in  this  they  teach — '^  WhUe  the  lamp  holds  out  to  bum, 
nie  vuwt  sinner  may  return.''  And,  what  is  a  matter  of  more 
profound  congratulation,  they,  by  experiment  upon  experiment  and 
example  upon  example,  prove  the  maxim  to  be  no  less  true  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other.  On  every  hand  we  behold  those  who 
but  yesterday  were  the  chief  of  sinners,  now  the  chief  apostles  of 
the  eause.  Drunken  devils  are  cast  out  by  ones,  by  sevens,  by  legions ; 
and  their  unfortunate  victims,  like  the  poor  possessed  who  were 
redeemed  from  their  long  and  lonely  wandering  in  the  tombs,  are 

! publishing  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  how  great  things  have  been  done 
or  them. 

To  these  new  champions  and  this  new  system  of  tactics  our  late 
suooess  is  mainly  owing:  and  to  them  we  must  mainly  look  for  the 
final  oonsnmmation.  The  ball  is  now  rolling  gloriously  on,  and 
none  are  so  able  as  they  to  increase  its  speed  and  its  bulk,  to  add  to 
its  momentum  and  its  magnitude — even  thoudb  unlearned  in  let- 
ters, for  this  task  none  are  so  well  educated.  To  fit  them  for  this 
won  tibey  have  been  taught  in  the  true  school.  They  have  been  in 
that  gulf  from  which  they  would  teach  others  the  means  of  escape. 
They  have  passed  that  prison  wall,  which  others  have  long  declared 
impassable;  and  who  that  has  not  shall  dare  to  weigh  opinions  with 
them  as  to  the  mode  of  passingf 

But  if  it  be  true,  as  I  nave  insisted,  that  those  who  have  suffered 
by  intemperance  personally,  and  have  reformed,  are  the  most  pow- 
erfol  and  efScient  instruments  to  push  the  reformation  to  ultimate 
success,  it  does  not  follow  that  those  who  have  not  suffered  have  no 
part  left  them  to  perform.  Whether  or  not  the  world  would  be 
vastly  benefited  by  a  total  and  final  banishment  from  it  of  all  intox- 
icating drinks  seems  to  me  not  now  an  open  question.  Three 
fourths  of  mankind  confess  the  afftrmative  with  their  tongues,  and, 
I  believe,  aU  the  rest  acknowled^  it  in  their  hearts. 

Ought  any,  then,  to  refuse  their  aid  in  doing  what  good  the  good 
of  the  whole  demands  t  Shall  he  who  cannot  do  mucn  be  for  that 
reason  excused  if  he  do  nothing f  ''But,"  says  one,  ''what  good 
can  I  do  by  signing  the  pledge  f  I  never  drink,  even  without  sign- 
ing."  This  question  has  aLnsady  been  asked  and  answered  more 
than  a  million  of  times.    Let  it  oe  answered  once  more.    For  the 
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man  suddenly  or  in  any  other  way  to  break  off  from  the  use  of 
drams,  who  has  indulged  in  them  for  a  long  course  of  years,  and 
until  nis  appetite  for  them  has  grown  ten-  or  a  hundrea-fold 
stronger,  and  more  craving  than  any  natural  appetite  can  be,  re- 
quires a  most  powerful  moral  effort.  In  such  an  undertaking  he 
needs  every  moral  support  and  influence  that  can  possibly  be 
brought  to  his  aid  and  thrown  around  him.  And  not  only  so,  but 
every  moral  prop  should  be  taken  from  whatever  argument  mic^ht 
rise  in  his  mind  to  lure  him  to  his  backsliding.  When  he  casts  nis 
eves  around  him,  he  should  be  able  to  see  all  that  he  respects,  all 
tnat  he  admires,  all  that  he  loves,  kindly  and  anxioudy  iK>inting 
him  onward,  ana  none  beckoning  lum  back  to  his  former  miserable 
"wallowing  in  the  mire.'' 

But  it  is  said  by  some  that  men  will  think  and  act  for  themselves; 
that  none  will  disuse  spirits  or  anything  else  because  his  neighbors 
do ;  and  that  moral  innuence  is  not  that  powerful  engine  contended 
for.  Let  us  examine  this.  Let  me  ask  the  man  who  could  maintain 
this  position  most  stiffly,  what  compensation  he  will  accept  to  go  to 
church  some  Sundav  and  sit  during  the  sermon  with  his  wife^s  Don- 
net  upon  his  headf  Not  a  trifle,  I  ^  venture.  And  why  nott 
There  would  be  nothing  irreligious  in  it,  nothing  immoral,  nothing 
uncomfortable — then  why  nott  Is  it  not  because  there  would  be 
something  e^egiously  unfashionable  in  it  f  Then  it  is  the  influ- 
ence of  fashion ;  and  what  is  the  influence  of  fashion  but  the  in- 
fluence that  other  people's  actions  have  on  our  actions — the  strong 
inclination  each  of  us  feels  to  do  as  we  see  all  our  neighbors  do  T 
Nor  is  the  influence  of  fashion  conflned  to  any  particulM-  thing  or 
class  of  things ;  it  is  just  as  strong  on  one  subject  as  another.  Let  us 
make  it  as  unfashionable  to  withhold  our  names  from  the  teroi)er- 
ance  cause  as  for  husbands  to  wear  their  wives'  bonnets  to  church, 
and  instances  will  be  iust  as  rare  in  the  one  case  as  the  other. 

"But,"  say  some,  "we  are  no  drunkards,  and  we  shall  not  ac- 
knowledge ourselves  such  bv  joining  a  reformed  drunkards'  society, 
whatever  our  influence  might  be."  Surely  no  Christian  will  adhere 
to  this  objection.  If  they  believe  as  they  profess,  that  Omnipotence 
condescended  to  take  on  himself  the  form  of  sinful  man,  and  as  such 
to  die  an  i^ominious  death  for  their  sakes,  surely  they  will  not 
refuse  submission  to  the  infinitely  lesser  condescension,  for  the  tem- 
poral, and  perhaps  eternal,  salvation  of  a  larce,  erring,  and  unfor- 
tunate class  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Nor  is  the  condescension  very 
great.  In  my  judgment  such  of  us  as  have  never  fallen  victims  have 
been  spared  more  by  the  absence  of  appetite  than  from  any  mental 
or  moral  superiority  over  those  who  have.  Indeed,  I  believe  if  we 
take  habitual  drunkards  as  a  class,  their  heads  and  their  hearts  will 
bear  an  advantageous  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  class. 
There  seems  ever  to  have  been  a  proneness  in  the  brilliant  and  warm- 
blooded to  fall  into  this  vice  —  the  demon  of  intemperance  ever 
seems  to  have  delighted  in  sucking  the  blood  of  genius  and  of  gen- 
erosity. What  one  of  us  but  can  call  to  mind  some  relative,  more 
Eromisin^  in  youth  than  all  his  fellows,  who  has  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
is  rapacity  t    He  ever  seems  to  have  gone  forth  like  the  Egyptian 
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angel  of  death,  commissioned  to  slay,  if  not  the  first,  the  fairest  born 
of  every  family.  Shall  he  now  be  arrested  in  his  desolating  careerf 
In  that  arrest  all  can  give  aid  that  will;  and  who  shall  be  excused 
that  can  and  will  nott  Far  around  as  human  breath  has  ever  blown 
he  keei>s  our  fathers,  our  brothers,  our  sons,  and  our  friends  pros- 
trate in  the  chains  of  moral  death.  To  all  the  living  everywhere 
we  cry,  ''Come  sound  the  moral  trump,  that  these  may  nse  and 
stand  up  an  exceeding  great  army."  ''Gome  from  the  four  winds, 
O  breath  I  and  breathe  upon  these  slain  l^at  they  may  live."  If  the 
relative  grandeur  of  revolutions  shall  be  estimated  by  the  great 
amount  of  human  misery  they  alleviate,  and  the  small  amount 
they  inflict,  then  indeed  will  this  be  the  grandest  the  world  shall 
ever  have  seen. 

Of  our  political  revolution  of  76  we  are  all  iustly  proud.  It  has 
given  us  a  degree  of  political  freedom  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
nation  of  the  earth.  In  it  the  world  has  found  a  solution  of  the 
lonjg-mooted  problem  as  to  the  capability  of  man  to  govern  himself. 
In  it  was  the  germ  which  has  vegetated,  and  still  is  to  j^ow  and  ex- 
pand into  the  universal  liberty  of  mankind.  But,  with  all  these 
slorious  results,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  it  had  its  evils  too.  It 
breatJied  forth  famine,  swam  in  blood,  and  rode  in  fire ;  and  lon^, 
long  after,  the  orphan's  cry  and  the  widow's  wail  continued  to  break 
the  sad  silence  tnat  ensued.  These  were  the  price,  the  inevitable 
price,  paid  for  the  blessings  it  bought. 

Turn  now  to  the  temperance  revolution.  In  it  we  shall  find  a 
stronger  bondage  broken,  a  viler  slavery  manumitted,  a  greater 
tyrant  deposed;  in  it,  more  of  want  supplied,  more  disease  healed, 
more  sorrow  assuaged.  By  it  no  orphans  starving,  no  widows 
weeping.  By  it,  none  wounded  in  feeling^,  none  injurra  in  interest; 
even  the  dram-maker  and  dram-seller  mil  have  glided  into  other 
occupations  so  gradually  as  never  to  have  felt  the  change,  and  will 
stana  ready  to  join  all  others  in  the  universal  son^  of  gladness. 
And  what  a  noble  ally  this  to  the  cause  of  political  freedom;  with 
such  an  aid  its  march  cannot  fail  to  be  on  and  on,  till  evenr  son  of 
earth  shall  drink  in  rich  fruition  the  sorrow-quenching  draughts 
of  i)erfect  liberty.  Happy  day  when — all  appetites  controlled,  all 
poisons  subduea,  all  matter  subjected — mind,  all  conquering  mind, 
shall  live  and  move,  the  monarch  of  the  world.  Glorious  consum- 
mation !    Hail,  fall  of  fury  I    Reign  of  reason,  all  hail! 

And  when  the  victory  shall  be  complete, — when  there  shall  be 
neither  a  slave  nor  a  drunkard  on  the  earth, —  how  proud  tKe  title 
of  that  land  which  may  truly  claim  to  be  the  birthplace  and  the 
cradle  of  both  those  revolutions  that  shall  have  ended  in  that  vic- 
tory. How  nobly  distinguished  that  people  who  shall  have  planted 
and  nurtured  to  maturity  both  the  political  and  moral  freedom  of 
their  species. 

This  is  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Washington  ;  we  are  met  to  celebrate  this  day.  Washington  is  the 
mightiest  name  of  earth — long  since  mightiest  in  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty,  still  mightiest  in  moral  reformation.  On  that  name  no  eu- 
logy is  expected.    It  cannot  be.    To  add  brightness  to  the  sun  or 
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glory  to  the  name  of  Washington  is  alike  impossible.  Let  none  at- 
^mpt  it.  In  solemn  awe  pronounce  the  name,  and  in  its  naked  death- 
less splendor  leave  it  shining  on. 

February  25,  1842.— Letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed. 

Springfield,  February  25,  1842. 

Dear  Speed:  Yours  of  the  16th  instant,  announcing  tiiat  Miss 
Fann^  and  you  are  ''  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh,"  reacned  me  this 
mormnff.  I  have  no  way  of  telling  vou  how  much  happiness  I  wish 
you  botii.  though  I  believe  you  both  can  conceive  it.  I  feel  some- 
what jealous  of  both  of  you  now :  you  will  be  so  exclusively  con- 
cerned for  one  another,  that  I  shall  be  for^tten  entirely.  Mv 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Fanny  (I  call  her  this,  lest  you  should  think 
I  am  speaking  of  your  mother)  was  too  short  for  me  to  reasonably 
hope  to  long  be  remembered  by  her ;  and  still  I  am  sure  I  shall  not 
forget  her  soon.  Try  if  you  cannot  remind  her  of  that  debt  she 
owes  me  — and  be  sure  you  do  not  interfere  to  prevent  her  paying  it 

I  regret  to  learn  that  you  have  resolved  to  not  return  to  Illinois. 
I  shaU  be  very  lonesome  without  you.  How  miserably  tfadngs 
seem  to  be  arranged  in  this  world  I  if  we  have  no  friends,  we  have 
no  pleasure ;  and  if  we  have  them,  we  are  sure  to  lose  them,  and 
be  aoubly  pained  by  the  loss.  I  did  hope  she  and  you  would  make 
your  home  here;  but  I  own  I  have  no  right  to  insist  You  owe 
obligations  to  her  ten  thousand  times  more  sacred  than  you  can  owe 
to  others,  and  in  that  light  let  them  be  respected  and  oDserved.  It 
is  natural  that  she  shomd  desire  to  remain  with  her  relatives  and 
friends.  As  to  friends,  however,  she  could  not  need  them  anywhere : 
she  would  have  them  in  abundance  here. 

Oive  my  kind  remembrance  to  Mr.  Williamson  and  his  family, 
particularly  Miss  Elizabeth ;  also  to  your  mother,  brother,  and  sis- 
ters. Ask  little  Eliza  Davis  if  she  will  ride  to  town  with  me  if  I 
come  there  again.  And  Anally,  give  Fanny  a  double  reciprocation 
of  all  the  love  she  sent  me.    Write  me  often,  and  believe  me 

Yours  forever,  LmcoiiN. 

P.  S.  Poor  Easthouse  is  gone  at  last.  He  died  awhile  before 
day  this  morning.    They  say  ne  was  very  loath  to  die.    .    .    . 

L. 

February  25, 1842. — Letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed. 

Springfield,  February  25, 1842. 

Dear  Speed:  I  received  yours  of  the  12th  written  the  day  you 
went  down  to  William's  place,  some  days  since,  but  delayed  answer- 
ing it  till  I  should  receive  the  promised  one  of  the  16th,  which  came 
last  night.  I  opened  the  letter  with  intense  anxiety  ana  trepidation ; 
so  much  so,  that,  although  it  turned  out  better  than  I  expected,  I  have 
hardly  yet,  at  a  distance  of  ten  hours,  become  calm. 

I  tell  you.  Speed,  our  forebodings  (for  which  you  and  I  are  pecu- 
liar) are  aU  the  worst  sort  of  nonsense.    I  fancied,  from  the  time  I 
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received  yonr  letter  of  Saturday,  that  the  one  of  Wednesday  was 
never  to  oome,  and  yet  it  did  come,  and  what  is  more,  it  is  perfectly 
clear,  both  from  its  tone  and  handwriting,  that  you  were  much  hap- 
pier, or,  if  you  think  the  term  preferable,  less  miserable,  when  you 
wrote  it  than  when  you  wrote  the  last  one  before.  You  had  so  ob- 
viously improved  at  the  very  time  I  so  much  fancied  you  would 
have  ffrown  worse.  You  say  that  something  indescribably  horrible 
and  alarming  still  haunts  you.  You  will  not  say  that  three  months 
from  now,  I  will  venture.  When  your  nerves  once  get  steady  now, 
the  whole  trouble  will  be  over  forever.  Nor  should  you  become  impa- 
tient at  tkeir  being  even  very  slow  in  becoming  steady.  Again  you 
say,  yoa  much  fear  that  that  Elysium  of  which  you  have  dreamed 
so  much  is  never  to  be  realized.  Well,  if  it  shall  not,  I  dare  swear 
it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  her  who  is  now  your  wife.  I  now  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  thei>eculiar  misfortune  of  both  you  and  me  to 
dream  dreams  of  Elysium  far  exceeding  all  that  anything  earthly 
can  realize.  Far  short  of  your  dreams  as  you  may  be,  no  woman 
could  do  more  to  realize  them  than  that  same  black-eyed  Fanny.  If 
yon  ooold  but  contemplate  her  through  my  imagination,  it  would  ap- 
pear ridiculous  to  you  that  any  one  should  for  a  moment  think  of 
Deing  unhappy  witn  her.  My  old  father  used  to  have  a  saying  that 
^  If  yoa  make  a  bad  bargain,  hug  it  all  the  tighter  " ;  and  it  occurs 
to  me  that  if  the  bargain  you  have  just  closed  can  possibly  be 
called  a  bad  one,  it  is  certainly  the  most  pleasant  one  for  applying 
that  nuudm  to  which  my  fancy  can  by  any  effort  picture. 

I  write  another  letter,  indosine  this,  which  you  can  show  her,  if 
she  desires  it.  I  do  this  because  sne  would  think  strangely,  perhaps, 
should  you  teU  her  that  you  received  no  letters  from  me,  or,  telling 
her  you  do.  refuse  to  let  her  see  them.  I  close  this,  entertaining  the 
eonfident  nope  that  every  successive  letter  I  shall  have  from  you 
(which  I  here  pray  may  not  be  few,  nor  far  between)  may  show  you 
poMOOsing  a  more  Bt^Ay  hand  and  cheerful  heart  than  the  last 
preeeding  it.  As  ever,  your  friend, 

Lincoln. 


Bfarch  27, 1842.— Letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed. 

Springfield,  March  27, 1842. 

Dear  Speed:  Yours  of  the  10th  instant  was  received  three  or  four 
days  since.  You  know  I  am  sincere  when  I  tell  you  the  pleasure  its 
contents  gave  me  was,  and  is,  inexpressible.  As  to  your  farm  matter, 
1  have  no  sympathy  with  you.  I  have  no  farm,  nor  ever  expect  to 
have,  and  consequentljr  have  not  studied  the  subject  enough  to  be 
mndh  interested  with  it.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  glad  you  are 
aattsfied  and  pleased  with  it.  But  on  that  other  subject,  to  me  of 
the  most  intense  interest  whether  in  joy  or  sorrow,  I  never  had  the 
power  to  wiUihold  my  sympathy  from  you.  It  cannot  be  told  how 
it  now  thrills  me  with  joy  to  hear  you  say  you  are  '^far  happier  than 
TOO  ever  expected  to  be.^  That  much  Ilniow  is  enough.  I  know 
you  too  well  to  suppose  your  expectations  were  not,  at  least,  some- 

VoL-L — 5. 
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times  extravaeanty  and  if  the  reality  exceeds  them  all,  I  say.  Enough, 
dear  Lord.  1  am  not  going  beyond  the  trnth  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  short  space  it  took  me  to  read  your  last  letter  gave  me  more  plea- 
sure than  the  total  sum  of  all  I  have  enjoyed  since  the  fatal  1st  of 
January,  1841.  Since  then  it  seems  to  me  I  should  have  been  en- 
tirely happy,  but  for  the  never-absent  idea  that  there  is  one  still  un- 
happy whom  I  have  contributed  to  make  so.  That  still  kiUs  my  soul. 
I  cannot  but  reproach  myself  for  even  wishing  to  be  happy  while 
she  is  otherwise.  She  accompanied  a  large  party  on  the  rail- 
road cars  to  Jacksonville  last  Monday,  and  on  her  return  spoke,  so 
that  I  heard  of  it,  of  having  enjoyed  tne  trip  exceedingly.  God  be 
praised  for  that. 

You  know  with  what  sleepless  vigilance  I  have  watched  you  ever 
since  the  commencement  of  your  affair ;  and  although  I  am  almost 
confident  it  is  useless,  I  cannot  forbear  once  more  to  say  that  I  think 
it  is  even  yet  possible  for  your  spirits  to  flag  down  and  leave  you 
miserable.  If  they  should,  don't  fail  to  remember  that  they  cannot 
lou^  remain  so.    One  thinfi:  I  can  tell  you  which  I  know  you  will  be 

fflaa  to  hear,  and  that  is  that  I  have  seen and  scrutinized  her 

feeling  as  well  as  I  could,  and  am  fully  convinced  she  is  far  happier 
now  than  she  has  been  for  the  last  fifteen  months  past. 

You  will  see  by  the  last  "  Sangamon  Journal''  that  I  made  a 
temperance  speech  on  the  22d  of  February,  which  I  claim  that  Fanny 
and  you  shall  read  as  an  act  of  charity  to  me :  for  I  cannot  learn 
that  anybody  else  has  read  it,  or  is  likely  to.  Fortunately  it  is  not 
very  long,  and  I  shall  deem  it  a  sufficient  compliance  with  my  re- 
quest if  one  of  you  listens  while  the  other  reads  it. 

As  to  your  Lockridge  matter,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  there 
has  been  no  court  since  you  lert,  and  that  the  next  commences  to- 
morrow morning,  during  which  I  suppose  we  cannot  fail  to  get  a 
judgment. 

I  wish  you  would  learn  of  Everett  what  he  would  take,  over  and 
above  a  discharge  for  all  the  trouble  we  have  been  at,  to  take  his  busi- 
ness out  of  our  hands  and  give  it  to  somebody  else.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  collect  money  on  that  or  any  other  claim  here  now ;  and 
although  you  know  I  am  not  a  very  petulant  man,  I  declare  I  am 
almost  out  of  patience  with  Mr,  Everett's  importunity.  It  seems  like 
he  not  only  writes  all  the  letters  he  can  himself,  but  gets  everybody 
else  in  Louisville  and  vicinity  to  be  constantly  writing  to  us  about 
his  claim.  I  have  always  said  that  Mr.  Everett  is  a  venr  clever  fel- 
low, and  I  am  very  sorry  he  cannot  be  obliffed ;  but  it  aoes  seem  to 
me  ne  ou&rht  to  know  we  are  interested  to  collect  his  claim,  and  there- 
fore would  do  it  if  we  could. 

I  am  neither  joking  nor  in  a  pet  when  I  say  we  would  thank  him 
to  transfer  his  business  to  some  other,  without  any  compensation  for 
what  we  have  done,  provided  he  will  see  the  court  cost  paid,  for 
which  we  are  security. 

The  sweet  violet  you  inclosed  came  safely  to  hand,  but  it  was  so 
dry,  and  mashed  so  flat,  that  it  crumbled  to  dust  at  the  firet  attempt 
to  handle  it.  The  juice  that  mashed  out  of  it  stained  a  place  in  the 
letter,  which  I  mean  to  preserve  and  cherish  for  the  sake  of  her  who 
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procured  it  to  be  sent.    My  renewed  good  wishes  to  her  in  particu- 
lar, and  generally  to  all  such  of  yonr  relations  who  know  me. 

As  ever,  Lincoln. 

Jnly  4, 1842. — ^Letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  July  4, 1842. 

Dear  Speed:  Yours  of  the  16th  June  was  received  only  a  day  or 
two  since.  It  was  not  mailed  at  Lonisville  till  the  25th.  Ton  speak 
of  the  great  time  that  has  €^psed  since  I  wrote  you.  Let  me  ex- 
plain that  Your  letter  reached  here  a  day  or  two  after  I  had  started 
on  the  circuit.  I  was  gone  five  or  six  weeks,  so  that  I  got  the  letters 
only  a  few  weeks  before  Butler  started  to  your  countiy.  I  thought 
it  scarcelv  worth  while  to  write  you  the  news  which  he  could  and 
would  tell  you  more  in  detail.  On  his  return  he  told  me  you  would 
write  me  soon,  and  so  I  waited  for  your  letter.  As  to  my  having 
been  displeased  with  vour  advice,  surely  you  know  better  than  that. 
I  know  you  do,  and  therefore  will  not  labor  to  convince  you.  True, 
that  subject  is  painful  to  me ;  but  it  is  not  your  silence,  or  the  silence 
of  all  the  world,  that  can  make  me  forget  it.  I  acknowledge  the 
correctness  of  vour  advice  too ;  but  before  I  resolve  to  do  the  one 
thing  or  the  other,  I  must  gain  my  confidence  in  m^  own  ability  to 
keep  my  resolves  when  they  are  made.  In  that  ability  you  know  I 
once  prided  myself  as  the  only  or  chief  gem  of  my  character;  that 
gem  1  lost — how  and  where  you  know  too  well.  I  have  not  yet  re- 
gained it ;  and  until  I  do,  I  cannot  trust  myself  in  any  matter  of 
much  importance.  I  believe  now  that  had  vou  understood  my  case 
ftt  the  time  as  well  as  I  understood  yours  aiterward,  by  the  aid  you 
would  have  given  me  I  should  have  sailed  through  clear,  but  that 
does  not  now  afford  me  sufficient  confidence  to  begin  that  or  the 
like  of  that  again. 

You  make  a  kind  acknowledgment  of  your  obligations  to  me  for 
your  present  happiness.  I  am  pleased  with  that  acknowledgment. 
out  a  thousand  times  more  am  I  pleased  to  know  that  you  enjoy  a 
degree  of  happiness  worthy  of  an  acknowledgmenrt.  Tlie  truth  is^  I 
am  not  sure  tnat  there  was  any  merit  with  me  in  the  part  I  took  in 
vour  difficulty;  I  was  drawn  to  it  by  a  fate.  K  I  would  I  could  not 
have  done  less  than  I  did.  I  always  was  superstitious :  I  believe 
God  made  me  one  of  the  instruments  of  bringing  your  Fanny  and 
vou  together,  which  union  I  have  no  doubt  he  had  fore-ordained. 
Whatever  he  designs  he  will  do  for  me  yet.  "  Stand  still,  and  see 
the  salvation  of  the  Lord''  is  my  text  just  now.  If,  as  you  say,  you 
have  told  Fanny  all,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  her  seeing  this 
letter,  but  for  its  reference  to  our  friend  here:  let  her  seeing  it  de- 
pend upon  whether  she  has  ever  known  anything  of  my  affairs ;  and 
if  she  has  not,  do  not  let  her. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  come  to  Kentucky  this  season.  I  am  so  poor 
and  make  so  little  headway  in  the  world,  that  I  drop  back  in  a  month 
of  idleness  as  much  .as  I  gain  in  a  year's  sowing.  I  should  like  to 
visit  you  again.    I  should  like  to  see  that  "  sis"  of  yours  that  was 
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absent  when  I  was  there,  though  I  suppose  she  would  run  away 
again  if  she  were  to  hear  I  was  coming. 

•  ••••••• 

My  respects  and  esteem  to  all  your  friends  there,  and,  by  your 
permission,  my  love  to  your  Fanny.    Ever  yours, 

Lincoln. 


August  29,  1842. — Invitation  to  Henry  Clay. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  August  29,  1842. 
Hon.  Henry  Clay,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Dear  Sir:  We  hear  you  are  to  visit  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  on  the 
5th  of  October  next,  if  our  information  in  this  is  correct,  we  hope 
you  win  not  deny  us  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  our  State.  We 
are  aware  of  the  toil  necessarily  incident  to  a  journey  by  one  cir- 
cumstanced as  you  are :  but  once  you  have  embarked,  as  you  have 
already  determined  to  do,  the  toil  would  not  be  greatly  augmented 
b^  extending  the  journey  to  our  capital.  The  season  of  Uie  year 
will  be  most  favorable  for  good  roads  and  pleasant  weather;  and 
although  we  cannot  but  believe  you  would  be  highly  gratified  with 
such  a  visit  to  the  prairie-land,  the  pleasure  it  would  give  us,  and 
thousands  such  as  we,  is  beyond  all  question.  You  have  never  vis- 
ited Illinois,  or  at  least  this  portion  of  it;  and  should  you  now  yield 
to  our  request,  we  promise  you  such  a  reception  as  shaU  be  worthy 
of  the  man  on  whom  are  now  turned  the  fondest  hoi)es  of  a  great 
and  suffering  nation. 

Please  inform  us  at  the  earliest  convenience  whether  we  may  ex- 
pect you.    Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

A.  G.  Henry,  A.  T.  Bledsoe, 

C.  BiRGHALL,  A.  Lincoln, 

J.  M.  Cabaniss,  Bobt.  Irwin, 

P.  A.  Saunders,  J.  M.  Allen, 

J.  N.  Francis,  Executive  Cammitteey  "CTay  Club/' 

(Clay's  answer,  September  6, 1842,  declines  with  thanks.) 


September  17,  1842.— Correspondence  about  the 

Lincoln-Shields  Duel. 

Tremont,  September  17,  1842. 

A.  Lincoln^  Esq, :  I  regret  that  my  absence  on  public  business 
compelled  me  to  postpone  a  matter  of  private  consideration  a  littie 
longer  than  I  could  have  desired.  It  wiU  only  be  necessary,  however, 
to  account  for  it  by  informing  you  that  I  have  been  to  Quincy  on 
business  that  would  not  admit  of  delay.  I  will  now  state  briefly  the 
reasons  of  my  troubling  you  with  this  communication,  the  disagree- 
able nature  of  which  I  re^t,  as  I  had  hoped  ta  avoid  any  difficulty 
with  any  one  in  Springfield  while  residing  there,  by  endeavoring  to 
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oonduct  myself  in  such  away  amongst  both  my  i>olitical  friends  and 
opponents  as  to  escape  the  necessity  of  any.  Whilst  thus  abstaining 
fn>m  giving  provocation,  I  have  become  the  object  of  slander,  vitu- 
peration, and  personal  abuse,  which,  were  I  capable  of  submitting 
to,  I  would  prove  mvself  worthy  of  the  whole  of  it. 

In  two  or  three  of  the  last  numbers  of  "  The  Sangamon  Journal," 
articles  of  the  most  personal  nature  and  calculated  to  degrade  me 
have  made  their  appearance.  On  inquiring,  I  was  informed  by  the 
editor  of  that  paper,  through  the  medium  of  my  friend  General 
Whitesides,  that  you  are  the  author  of  those  articles.  This  informa- 
tion satisfies  me  that  I  have  become  by  some  means  or  other  the  ob- 
ject of  your  secret  hostility.  I  wiD  not  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring 
into  the  reason  of  all  this;  but  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  requiring  a 
full,  positive,  and  absolute  retraction  of  all  offensive  allusions  used 
by  von  in  these  communications,  in  relation  to  my  private  character 
and  standing  as  a  man,  as  an  apology  for  the  insults  conveyed  in 
them. 

This  may  prevent  consequences  which  no  one  will  regret  more 
than  mysefi.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Jas.  Shields. 


Tremont,  September  17,  1842. 

Jas.  ShiMSf  Esq. :  Your  note  of  to-day  was  handed  me  by  Gen- 
eral Whitesides.  In  that  note  you  say  you  have  been  informed, 
throngh  the  medium  of  the  editor  of  "  The  Journal,'^  that  I  am  the 
author  of  certain  articles  in  that  paper  which  you  deem  personally 
abusive  of  you ;  and  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  I  really 
am  the  author,  or  to  point  out  what  is  offensive  in  them,  you 
demand  an  unqualified  retraction  of  all  that  is  offensive,  and  then 
proceed  to  hint  at  consequences. 

Now,  sir,  there  is  in  this  so  much  assumption  t)f  facts  and  so  much 
of  menace  as  to  consequences,  that  I  cannot  submit  to  answer  that 
note  anv  further  than  I  have,  and  to  add  that  the  consequences  to 
which  I  suppose  you  allude  would  be  matter  of  as  great  regret  to 
me  as  it  possibly  could  to  you.    Respectfully, 

A.  Lincoln. 


Tremont,  September  17,  1842. 

A.  Lincoln,  Esq. :  In  reply  to  my  note  of  this  date,  you  intimate 
that  I  assume  facts  and  menace  consequences,  and  that  you  cannot 
submit  to  answer  it  further.  As  now.  sir,  you  desire  it,  I  will  be  a 
little  more  particular.  The  editor  or  "The  Sangamon  Journal'' 
gave  me  to  understand  that  you  are  the  author  of  an  article  which 
appeared^  I  think,  in  that  paper  of  the  2d  September  instant,  headed 
*^The  lio«t  Townships,'' and  signed  Rebecca  or  'Becca.  I  would  there- 
fore take  the  liberty  of  asking  whether  you  are  the  author  of  said 
article,  or  any  oUier  over  the  same  signature  which  has  appeared  in 
any  of  the  late  numbers  of  that  paper.    If  so,  I  repeat  my  request 
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of  an  absolute  retraction  of  all  offensive  allusion  contained  therein 
in  relation  to  my  private  character  and  standing.  If  you  are  not 
the  author  of  any  of  these  articles,  your  denial  will  be  sufficient.  I 
will  say  further,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  menace,  but  to  do  myself 
justice.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Jas.  Shields. 


September  19,  1842. — Memorandum  op  Instructions  to  E.  H. 

Merryman,  Lincoln's  Second. 

In  case  Whitesides  shall  signify  a  wish  to  adjust  this  affair  with- 
out further  difficulty,  let  him  know  that  if  the  present  papers  be 
withdrawn,  and  a  note  from  Mr.  Shields  asking  to  know  if  I  am  the 
author  of  the  articles  of  which  he  complains,  and  asking  that  I  shall 
make  him  gentlemanly  satisfaction  if  I  am  the  author,  and  this 
without  menace,  or  dictation  as  to  what  that  satisfaction  shall  be, 
a  pledge  is  made  that  the  following  answer  shall  be  given : 

"I  did  write  the  *Lost  Townships'  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
*  Journal'  of  the  2d  instant,  but  had  no  participation  m  any  form  in 
any  other  article  alluding  to  you.  I  wrote  that  wholly  for  political 
effect — I  had  no  intention  of  injuring  your  personal  or  private 
character  or  standing  as  a  man  or  a  gentleman ;  and  I  did  not  then 
think,  and  do  not  now  think,  that  that  article  could  produce  or  has 
produced  that  effect  against  you ;  and  had  I  anticipated  such  an 
effect  I  would  have  forborne  to  write  it.  And  I  will  add  that  your 
conduct  toward  me,  so  far  as  I  know,  had  always  been  gentlemanly; 
and  that  I  had  no  personal  pique  against  you,  and  no  cause  for  any." 

If  this  should  be  done,  I  leave  it  with  you  to  arrange  what  sliall 
and  what  shall  not  be  published.  If  nothing  like  this  is  done,  tiie 
preliminaries  of  the  fight  are  to  be — 

First.  Weapons:  Cavalry  broadswords  of  the  largest  size,  pre- 
cisely equal  in  all  respects,  and  such  as  now  used  by  the  cavalry 
company  at  Jacksonville. 

Second,  Position :  A  plank  ten  feet  long,  and  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches  broad,  to  be  firmly  fixed  on  edge,  on  the  ground,  as  the  line 
between  us,  which  neither  is  to  pass  his  loot  over  upon  forfeit  of  his 
life.  Next  a  line  drawn  on  the  CTOund  on  either  side  of  said  plank 
and  parallel  with  it,  each  at  the  distance  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
sword  and  three  feet  additional  from  the  plank ;  and  the  passing  of 
his  own  such  line  by  either  party  during  the  fight  shall  be  deemed 
a  surrender  of  the  contest. 

Third.  Time :  On  Thursday  evening  at  five  o'clock,  if  vou  can  ftet 
it  so ;  but  in  no  case  to  be  at  a  greater  distance  of  time  tnan  Friday 
evening  at  five  o'clock. 

Fourth.  Place :  Within  three  miles  of  Alton,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river^  the  particular  spot  to  be  agreed  on  by  yon. 

Any  preliminary  details  coming  within  the  aliove  rules  you  are 
at  liberty  to  make  at  your  discretion ;  but  you  are  in  no  ease  to 
swerve  from  these  rules,  or  to  pass  beyond  their  limits. 
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October  [4t],  1842. — Letter  to  Joshua  P.  Speed. 

Springpield,  October  [4T],  1842. 

Dear  Speed:  Yon  have  heard  of  mv  duel  with  Shields,  and  I  have 
DOW  to  iirform  you  that  the  dueling  business  still  rages  in  this  city. 
Day  before  yesterday  Shields  challenged  Butler,  who  accepted,  and 
proposed  fighting  next  mominc;  at  sunrise  in  Bob  Allen's  meadow, 
one  nundred  yards'  distance,  with  rifles.  To  this  Whitesides,  Shields's 
second,  said  "No,^  because  of  the  law.  Thus  ended  duel  No.  2. 
Yesterday  Whitesides  chose  to  consider  himself  insulted  by  Dr. 
Merryman,  so  sent  him  a  kind  of  quasi-challcDge,  inviting  him  to 
meet  him  at  the  Planter's  House  in  St.  Louis  on  the  next  Friday, 
to  settle  their  difficulty.  Merryman  made  me  his  friend,  and  sent 
Whitesides  a  note,  inquiring  to  know  if  he  meant  his  note  as  a  chal- 
lenge, and  if  so,  that  he  would,  according  to  the  law  in  such  case 
made  and  provided,  prescribe  the  terms  of  the  meeting.  Whitesides 
returned  for  answer  that  if  Menyman  would  meet  him  at  the  Plan- 
ter's House  as  desired,  he  would  challenge  him.  Merryman  replied 
in  a  note  that  he  denied  Whitesides's  ri^ht  to  dictate  time  and 
place,  bnt  that  he  (Menyman)  would  waive  the  question  of  time, 
and  meet  him  at  Louisiana,  Missouri.  Upon  my  presenting  this 
note  to  Whitesides  and  stating  verbally  its  contents,  he  declined  re- 
ceiving it,  saying  he  had  business  in  St.  Louis,  and  it  was  as  near  as 
Looisiana.  Merryman  then  directed  me  to  notify  Whitesides  that 
he  should  publish  the  correspondence  between  them,  with  such  com- 
ments as  he  thought  fit.  This  I  did.  Thus  it  stood  at  bedtime  last 
night.  This  morning  Whitesides,  by  his  friend  Shields,  is  praying 
for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  mistaken  in  Merryman's 
inropofiition  to  meet  him  at  Louisiana,  Missouri,  thinking  it  was  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  This  Merryman  hoots  at,  and  is  preparing  his 
pablication ;  while  the  town  is  in  a  ferment,  and  a  street  fight 
somewhat  anticioated. 

But  I  bejgan  tnis  letter  not  for  what  I  have  been  writing,  but  to 
say  something  on  that  subject  which  you  know  to  be  of  such  infi- 
nite solicitude  to  me.  The  immense  sufferinj^s  you  endured  from 
the  first  days  of  September  till  the  middle  of  February  you  never 
tried  to  conceal  from  me,  and  I  well  understood.  You  have  now 
been  the  husband  of  a  lovely  woman  nearly  eight  months.  That 
you  are  happier  now  than  the  day  you  married  her  I  well  know,  for 
withoat  you  could  not  be  living.  But  I  have  your  word  for  it,  too, 
and  the  returning  elasticity  of  spirits  which  is  msDifested  in  your 
letters.  But  I  want  to  ask  a  close  question,  *^  Are  you  now  in  feel- 
ing as  weU  as  judgment  glad  that  you  are  married  as  you  aref' 
From  anybody  but  me  this  would  be  an  impudent  question,  not  to 
be  tolerated ;  but  I  know  you  will  pardon  it  in  me.  Please  answer 
it  qmcUy,  as  I  am  impatient  to  know.  I  have  sent  my  love  to  your 
Fanny  so  often,  I  fear  she  is  getting  tired  of  it.  However,  I  venture 
to  tender  it  again.  Yours  forever, 

Lincoln. 
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March  1,  1843. — Resolutions  at  a  Wma  MEETma  at 

Springfield,  Illinois. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  stated  by  Mr.  Lincoki  of  Spring- 
field, who  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimous^ 
adopted: 

Besolvedj  That  a  tariff  of  duties  on  imported  Roods,  producing  sufftcient 
revenue  for  the  payment  of  the  necessary  expenditures  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  so  adjusted  as  to  protect  American  industry,  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  tne  American  people. 

Besdkedy  That  we  are  opposed  to  direct  taxation  for  the  support  of  the 
National  Government. 

Besolved,  That  a  national  bank,  properly  restricted,  is  highly  necessary  and 
proper  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  sound  currency,  and  for 
the  cheap  and  safe  collection,  keeping,  and  disbursing  of  the  pubUc  revenue. 

Beaolwd,  That  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  pubHc 
lands,  upon  the  princii)les  of  Mr.  Clav's  bill,  accords  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  nation^  and  particularly  with  those  oi  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Besolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  Whigs  of  each  congressional  district 
of  the  State,  to  nominate  and  support  at  the  approaching  election  a  candi- 
date of  their  own  principles,  regardless  of  the  chances  of  success. 

Besolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  Whigs  of  all  portions  of  the  State  to 
adopt  and  rigidly  adhere  to  the  convention  ^tem  of  nominating  candidates. 

Besolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  Whigs  of  each  congressional  district 
to  hold  a  district  convention  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  May  next,  to  be 
composed  of  a  number  of  delegates  from  each  county  equal  to  double  the 
number  of  its  representativesin  the  General  Assembly,  provided,  each  comity 
shall  have  at  least  one  delegate.  Said  delegates  to  be  chosen  by  primary 
meetings  of  the  Whigs,  at  such  times  and  places  as  they  in  their  respective 
counties  may  see  fit.  Said  district  conventions  each  to  nominate  one  candi- 
date for  Congress,  and  one  dele^te  to  a  National  Convention  for  the  purpose 
of  nominating  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  The  seven  delegates  so  nominated  to  a  national  convention  to  have 
power  to  add  two  delegates  to  their  own  number,  and  to  fill  all  vacancies. 

Besolved,  That  A.  T.  Bledsoe,  S.  T.  Logan,  and  A.  Lincoln  be  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

Besolved,  That  N.  W.  Edwards,  A.  G.  Henry.  James  H.  Matheny,  John  C. 
Doremus,  and  James  C.  Conkling  be  appointed  a  Whig  Central  State  Com- 
mittee, with  authority  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  committee. 


March  4,  1843. — Circular  from  Whig  Committee. 
Address  to  the  People  of  Illinois. 

Fellow-citizens :  By  a  resolution  of  a  meeting  of  such  of  the  Whigs 
of  the  State  as  are  now  at  Springfield,  we,  the  undersigned,  were  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  an  address  to  yon.  The  performance  of  that  tadh: 
we  now  undertake. 

Several  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  meeting ;  and  the  chief 
object  of  this  address  is  to  show  briefly  the  reasons  for  their  adoption. 

The  first  of  those  resolutions  declares  a  tariff  of  duties  upon  for- 
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eign  importations,  producing  sufficient  revenue  for  the  support  of 
the  General  Government,  ana  so  adjusted  as  to  protect  American 
industry,  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
American  people;  and  the  second  declares  direct  taxation  for  a  na- 
tional revenue  to  be  improper.  Those  two  resolutions  are  kindred 
in  their  nature,  and  therefore  proper  and  convenient  to  be  considered 
together.  The  (Question  of  protection  is  a  subject  entirely  too  broad 
to  be  crowded  mto  a  few  pages  only,  together  with  several  other 
subjects.  On  that  point  we  therefore  content  ourselves  with  giving 
the  following  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  6ener«3 
Jackson,  and  the  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun : 

To  be  independent  for  the  comforts  of  life,  we  must  fabricate  them  om*- 
selves.  We  must  now  place  the  manaf  aeturer  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturalist. 
The  grand  inauiry  now  is.  Shall  we  make  our  own  comforts,  or  go  without 
them  at  the  wul  of  a  foreign  nation  t  He,  therefore,  who  is  now  against  do- 
mestio  manufactures  most  be  for  reducing  us  either  to  dependence  on  that 
foreign  nation,  or  to  be  clothed  in  skins  and  to  Hve  like  wUd  beasts  in  dens 
and  eavems.  I  am  not  one  of  those }  experience  has  taught  me  that  manu- 
faetoree  are  now  as  necessary  to  our  independence  as  to  our  comfort. — 
LeUer  of  Mr,  Jejferson  to  Bei^min  Austin. 

I  ask.  What  is  the  real  situation  of  the  agriculturalist  t  Where  has  the 
American  farmer  a  market  for  his  surplus  produce  t  Except  for  cotton,  he 
has  neither  a  foreign  nor  a  home  market.  Does  not  this  clearly  prove,  when 
there  is  no  market  at  home  or  abroad,  that  there  [is]  too  mucn  labor  em- 
ployed  in  agriculture  t  Common  sense  at  once  points  out  the  remedy.  Take 
trom  agriemtore  six  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  and  vou 
wili  at  once  give  a  market  for  more  breadstuffs  than  ail  Europe  now  fur- 
nishes. In  short,  we  have  been  too  long  subject  to  the  policy  of  British 
merchants.  It  is  tame  we  should  become  a  little  more  Americanized,  and 
instead  of  feeding  the  paupers  and  laborers  of  England,  feed  our  own ;  or 
else  in  a  short  time,  by  continuing  our  present  pohey,  we  shall  all  be  ren- 
dered paupers  ourselves. — General  Jackson's  Letter  to  Dr.  Coleman. 

When  our  manufactores  are  grown  to  a  certain  perfection,  as  they  soon 
wHl  be,  under  the  fostering  care  of  government,  the  farmer  will  find  a  ready 
market  for  his  surplus  produce,  and  —  what  is  of  equal  consequence  —  a  cer- 
tain and  cheap  supply  of  all  he  wants ;  his  prosperity  will  diffuse  itself  to 
every  class  of  the  community.—  Speech  of  Hon.  J,  C.  Calhoun  on  the  Tariff. 

The  question  of  revenue  we  will  now  briefly  consider.  For 
several  years  past  the  revenues  of  the  government  have  been  un- 
eqaaJ  to'  its  expenditures,  and  conse(]^uently  loan  after  loan,  some- 
times direct  and  sometimes  indirect  in  form,  has  been  resorted  to. 
By  this  means  a  new  national  debt  has  been  created,  and  is  still 
growing  on  us  with  a  rapidity  fearful  to  contemplate — a  rapidity 
only  reasonably  to  be  expectea  in  time  of  war.  This  state  of  tain^ 
has  been  produced  by  a  prevailing  unwillingness  either  to  increase 
the  tariflc  or  resort  to  direct  taxation.  But  the  one  or  the  other 
must  oome.  Coming  expenditures  must  be  met,  and  the  present 
debt  must  be  Pftid;  and  money  cannot  always  be  borrowed  for 
these  objects.  The  system  of  loans  is  but  temporary  in  its  nature, 
and  must  soon  explode.  It  is  a  system  not  only  ruinous  while  it 
lasts,  but  one  that  must  soon  fail  and  leave  us  destitute.    As  an  in- 
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dividual  who  undertakes  to  live  by  borrowinjj  soon  finds  his  origi- 
iual  means  devoured  by  interest,  and,  next,  no  one  left  to  borrow 
from,  BO  must  it  be  with  a  government. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  a  tariff  sufficient  for  revenue,  or  a  direot 
tax,  must  soon  be  resorted  to ;  and,  indeed,  we  believe  this  altera^ 
tive  is  now  denied  by  uo  one.  But  which  system  shall  be  adopted 
iSome  of  our  opponents,  iu  theory,  admit  the  propriety  of  a  tarif 
fiufficient  for  a  revenue ;  but  even  they  will  not  in  practice  vote  foi 
such  a  tariff;  while  others  boldly  advocate  direct  taxation.  Inaa 
much,  therefore,  as  some  of  them  boldly  advocate  direct  taxatitm, 
and  (dl  the  rest — or  so  nearly  all  as  to  make  exceptions  ncedless-- 
refuse  to  adopt  the  tariff,  we  think  it  is  doing  them  uo  injustice  tQ 
class  thetn  aQ  as  advocates  of  direct  taxation.  Indeed,  we  believt 
they  are  only  delaying  an  open  avowal  of  the  system  till  they  cai 
assure  theraaelvcB  that  the  people  will  tolerate  it.  Let  us,  then, 
briefly  compare  the  two  systems.  The  tariff  is  the  cheaper  systenif 
because  the  duties,  being  collected  in  large  parcels  at  a  few  commer> 
eial  points,  will  require  comparatively  few  officers  in  their  coUmi 
tiOQ ;  while  by  the  direct^tiut  system  the  land  must  be  literaljs 
covered  with  assessors  and  collectors,  going  forth  like  swarms  « 
Egyptian  locnsts,  devouring  every  blade  of  grass  and  other  greei 
thing.  And,  again,  by  the  tariff  system  the  whole  revenue  is  pail 
by  the  consumers  of  foreign  goods,  and  those  chiefly  the  luzoriei 
and  not  the  necessaries,  of  life.  By  this  system  the  man  who  con 
tents  himself  to  live  upon  the  products  of  hifi  own  country  payl 
nothing  at  all.  And  surely  that  country  is  extensive  enough,  and  ita 
products  abundant  and  varied  enough,  to  answer  all  the  real  wanti 
of  ita  people.  In  short,  by  this  system  the  burthen  of  revenue  faU 
almost  entirely  on  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  few,  while  the  gab> 
stautial  and  laboring  many  who  live  at  home,  and  upon  home  prod- 
ucts, go  entirely  free.  By  the  direiit  tax  system  none  cau  escapei 
However  strictly  the  citizen  may  exclude  from  his  premises  all  foreijpt 
luxuries, — fine  cloths,  fine  silks,  rich  wines,  golden  chains,  and  dial 
mond  rings, —  still,  for  the  possession  of  his  house,  his  bam,  and  h^ 
homespun,  he  is  to  be  perpetually  haunted  and  harassed  by  the  tax 
gatherer.  With  these  views  we  leave  it  to  be  determined  whethai 
we  or  our  opponents  are  the  more  tndy  democratic  on  the  subject 

The  third  resolution  declares  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  i 
national  bank.     During  the  last  fifty  years  so  much  has  been  sw 
and  written  both  as  to  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  audn 
an  institution,  that  we  could  not  hope  to  improve  iu  the  least  od 
former  discussions  of  the  subject,  were  we  to  undertake  it.     Wm 
therefore,  upon  the  question  of  constitutionality  content  ourselroi 
with  remarking  the  facts  that  the  first  national  bank  was  estab 
lished  chiefly  by  the  same  naeu  who  foruied  the  Constitution,  at  i 
time  when  that  instrument  was  but  two  vears  old,  and  receivin] 
the  sanction,  as  president,  of  the  immortal  Washington;  that  th 
second  received  tne  sanction,  as  president,  of  Mr.  Madison,  to  wh<n 
common  consent  has  awarded  the  proud  title  of  "  Father  of  the  Coa 
stitution";  aud  subsequently  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
the  most  enlightened  judicial  tribunal  in  the  worla.     Upon  tb 
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aaestioQ  of  expediency,  we  only  ask  yon  to  examine  the  history  of 
ie  times  daring  the  existence  of  the  two  banks,  and  compare  tnose 
times  with  the  miserable  present. 

The  foortii  resolution  declares  the  expediency  of  Mr.  Clay's  Land 
Bill.  Mach  incomprehensible  jargon  is  often  used  against  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  measure.  We  forbear,  in  this  place,  attempt- 
ing an  answer  to  it,  simply  because,  in  our  opinion,  tnose  who  urge 
it  are  through  party  zeal  resolved  not  to  see  or  acknowledge  the 
trutJL.  The  question  of  expediency,  at  least  so  far  as  Illinois  is  con- 
cemed,  seems  to  us  the  clearest  imaginable.  By  the  bill  we  are  to 
reeeive  annually  a  lar^e  sum  of  money,  no  part  of  which  we  other- 
wise receive.  The  precise  annual  sum  cannot  be  known  in  advance ;  it 
doubtless  will  vary  in  different  years.  Still  it  is  something  to  know 
that  in  the  last  year — a  year  of  almost  unparalleled  pecuniary  press- 
ure— it  amounted  to  more  than  forty  thousand  dollars.  This  an- 
nual income,  in  the  midst  of  our  almost  insupportable  difficulties, 
in  the  days  of  our  severest  necessity,  our  political  opponents 
are  furiously  resolving  to  take  and  keep  from  us.  And  for  what  f 
Many  eillj  reasons  are  given,  as  is  usual  in  cases  where  a  single 
good  one  is  not  to  be  found.  One  is  that  by  giving  us  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  lands,  we  impoverish  the  national  treasury,  and  thereby 
render  necessary  an  increase  of  the  tariff.  This  may  be  true ;  but 
if  so,  the  amount  of  it  only  is  that  those  whose  pride,  whose  abimd- 
anoe  of  means,  prompt  Uiem  to  spurn  the  manufactures  of  our 
country,  and  to  strut  in  British  cloaks  and  coats  and  pantaloons, 
may  have  to  pay  a  few  cents  more  on  the  yard  for  the  cloth  that 
makes  them.  A  terrible  evil,  truly,  to  the  Illinois  farmer,  who 
never  wore,  nor  ever  expects  to  wear,  a  single  yard  of  British  goods 
in  his  whole  life.  Another  of  their  reasons  is  that  by  the  passage 
and  continuance  of  Mr.  Clay's  bill,  we  prevent  the  passage  of  a  bill 
which  would  give  us  more.  This,  if  it  were  sound  m  itself,  is  wag- 
ing destructive  war  with  the  former  position ;  for  if  Mr.  Clay's  bul 
impoverishes  the  treasury  too  much^  what  shall  be  said  of  one  that 
impoverishes  Jit  still  moret  But  it  is  not  sound  in  itself.  It  is  not 
true  that  Mr.  Clay's  bill  prevents  the  passage  of  one  more  favorable 
to  us  of  the  new  States.  Considering  the  strength  and  opposite  in- 
terest of  tiie  old  States,  the  wonder  is  that  they  ever  permitted  one 
to  pass  so  favorable  as  Mr.  Clay's.  The  last  twenty-odd  years'  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  price  of  the  lands,  and  to  pass  graduation  bills  and 
cession  bills,  prove  the  assertion  to  be  trucj  and  if  there  were  no 
ex|>erience  in  support  of  it,  the  reason  itself  is  plain.  The  States  in 
which  none,  or  few,  of  the  public  lands  lie,  ana  those  conseijuently 
interested  against  parting  with  them  except  for  the  best  price,  are 
the  majority ;  and  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  tney  must 
ever  continue  the  majority,  because  by  the  time  one  of  the  original 
new  States  (Ohio,  for  example)  becomes  populous  and  gets  weight  in 
Congress,  the  public  lands  in  her  limits  are  so  nearly  sold  out  that 
in  every  point  material  to  this  question  she  becomes  an  old  State. 
She  does  not  wish  the  price  reduced,  because  there  is  none  left  for 
her  citizens  to  buy ;  she  does  not  wish  them  ceded  to  the  States  in 
they  Ue,  because  they  no  longer  lie  in  her  limits,  and  she  will 
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get  nothing  by  the  cession.  In  the  nature  of  things,  the  States  in- 
terested in  the  redaction  of  price,  in  graduation,  in  cession,  and  in 
all  similar  projects,  never  can  be  the  majority.  Nor  is  there  reason 
to  hope  that  any  of  them  can  ever  succeed  as  a  Democratic  party 
measure,  because  we  have  heretofore  seen  that  party  in  full  power, 
year  after  year,  with  many  of  their  leaders  making  loud  professions 
m  favor  of  these  projects,  and  yet  doing  nothing.  What  reason, 
then,  is  there  to  Delieve  they  will  heresrfter  do  better!  In  every 
light  in  which  we  can  view  tms  question,  it  amounts  simply  to  this: 
Shall  we  accept  our  share  of  the  proceeds  under  Mr.  Clay's  bill,  or 
shall  we  rather  reject  that  and  get  nothing! 

The  fifth  resolution  recommends  that  a  Whig  candidate  for  Cod- 
gress  be  run  in  every  district,  regardless  of  the  chances  of  success. 
We  are  aware  that  it  is  sometimes  a  temporary  gratification,  when 
a  friend  cannot  succeed,  to  be  able  to  choose  between  opponents ; 
but  we  believe  that  that  gratification  is  the  seed-time  which  never 
fails  to  be  followed  by  a  most  abundant  harvest  of  bitterness.  By 
this  policy  we  entangle  ourselves.  By  voting  for  our  opponents,  sucn 
of  us  as  do  it  in  some  measure  estop  ourselves  to  complain  of  their 
acts,  however  glaringly  wrong  we  may  believe  them  to  be.  By  this 
policy  no  one  portion  of  our  friends  can  ever  be  certain  as  to  what 
course  another  portion  may  adopt;  and  by  this  want  of  mutual 
and  perfect  understanding  our  political  identity  is  partially  frittered 
away  and  lost.  And,  again,  those  who  are  thus  elected  by  our  aid 
ever  become  our  bitterest  persecutors.  Take  a  few  prominent  ex- 
amples. In  1830  Reynolds  was  so  elected  gDvernor;  in  1835  we 
exerted  our  whole  strength  to  elect  Judge  loung  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  which  effort,  though  failing,  gave  him  the  promi- 
nence that  subsequently  elected  him ;  in  1836  General  Ewing  was 
so  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate ;  and  yet  let  us  ask  what  three 
men  have  been  more  perseveringly  vindictive  in  their  assaults  upon 
all  our  men  and  measures  than  they!  During  the  last  summer  the 
whole  State  was  covered  with  pamphlet  editions  of  misrepresenta- 
tions against  us,  methodized  into  chapters  and  versgs,  written  by 
two  of  these  same  men, — Reynolds  and  Young, — in  which  they  did 
not  stop  at  charging  us  with  error  merely,  but  roundly  denounced 
us  as  the  designing  eoemies  of  human  liberty  itsefi.  If  it  be 
the  will  of  Heaven  that  such  men  shall  politically  live,  be  it  so ; 
but  never,  never  again  permit  them  to  draw  a  particle  or  their  sus- 
tenance from  us. 

The  sixth  resolution  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  convention 
system  for  the  nomination  of  candidates.  This  we  believe  to  be  of 
the  very  first  importance.  Whether  the  system  is  right  in  itself  we 
do  not 'stop  to  inquire;  contenting  ourselves  with  trying  to  show 
that  while  our  opponents  use  it,  it  is  madness  in  us  not  to  defend  our- 
selves with  it.  ExpericDce  has  shown  that  we  cannot  successfully 
defend  ourselves  without  it.  For  examples,  look  at  the  elections  of 
last  year.  Our  candidate  for  governor,  with  the  approbation  of  a 
large  portion*of  the  party,  took  the  field  without  a  nomination,  and 
in  open  opposition  to  the  system.  Wherever  in  the  counties  the 
Whigs  had  neld  conventions  and  nominated  candidates  for  the  legis- 
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lature^  the  aspirants  who  were  not  nominated  were  induced  to  rebel 
against  the  nominations,  and  to  become  candidates,  as  is  said.^^  on 
their  own  hook."  And,  go  where  yon  would  into  a  large  Whig 
county,  you  were  sure  to  And  the  Whigs  not  contending  shoulder 
to  shoulder  against  the  common  enemy,  but  divided  into  factions, 
and  fighting  furiously  with  one  another.  The  election  came,  and 
what  was  the  result!  The  ^vemor  beaten — the  Whig  vote  being 
decreased  many  thousands  since  1840,  although  the  Democratic  vote 
had  not  increased  any.  Beaten  almost  everywhere  for  members  of 
the  legislature, — Tazewell,  with  her  four  hundred  Whig  majority, 
sending  a  delegation  half  Democratic;  Vermillion,  with  her  five 
hundr^,  doing  the  same;  Coles,  with  her  four  hundred,  sending 
two  out  of  th^;  and  Morgan,  with  her  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
sending  three  out  of  four, — and  this  to  say  nothing  of  the  numer- 
ous other  less  glaring  examples ;  the  whole  winding  up  with  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  twenty-seven  Democratic  representatives  sent 
from  Whig  counties.  As  to  the  senators,  too,  the  result  was  of  the 
same  character.  And  it  is  most  worthy  to  be  remembered  that  of 
all  the  Whigs  in  the  State  whp  ran  against  the  regular  nominees,  a 
single  one  only  was  elected.  Although  they  succ^ded  in  defeating 
the  nominees  almost  bv  scores,  they  too  were  defeated,  and  the  spoi£ 
chueklingly  borne  off  bv  the  common  enemy  f 

We  do  not  mention  the  fact  of  many  of  the  Whigs  op^osins  the 
convention  system  heretofore  for  the  purpose  of  censuring  them. 
Far  from  it.  We  expressly  protest  agamst  such  a  conclusion.  We 
know  they  were  generalljr,  perhaps  universally,  as  good  and  true 
Whigs  as  we  ourselves  claim  to  be.  We  mention  it  merely  to  draw 
attention  to  the  disastrous  result  it  produced,  as  an  example  forever 
hereafter  to  be  avoided.  That  '^  umon  is  stren^ih"  is  a  truth  that 
has  been  known,  illustrated,  and  declared  in  various  ways  and  forms 
in  all  ages  of  the  world.  That  great  fabulist  and  philosopher,  u^sop, 
illustrated  it  by  his  fable  of  the  bundle  of  sticks ;  and  he  whose 
wisdom  surpasses  that  of  all  philosophers  has  declared  that  ^'a  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.^  It  is  to  induce  our  friends  to 
act  upon  this  important  and  universally  acknowledged  truth  that 
we  urge  the  adoption  of  the  convention  system.  Keflection  will 
prove  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  practically  applying  it.  In  its 
application  we  know  there  will  be  incidents  temporarily  painful;  but, 
after  all,  those  incidents  will  be  fewer  and  less  intense  with  than  with- 
out the  system.  If  two  friends  aspire  to  the  same  office  it  is  certain 
that  both  cannot  succeed.  Woula  it  not,  then,  be  much  less  painful 
to  have  the  question  decided  by  mutual  friends  some  time  oefore, 
than  to  snarl  and  quarrel  until  the  day  of  election,  and  then  both  be 
beaten  by  the  common  enemy  f 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  think  proper  to  remark  that  we  do 
not  understand  the  resolution  as  intended  to  recommend  the  appli- 
cation of  the  convention  system  to  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
the  smidl  offices  no  way  connected  with  politics ;  though  we  must 
say  we  do  not  perceive  that  such  an  application  of  it  would  be 
wrong. 

The  seventh  resolution  recommends  the  holding  of  district  con- 
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yentions  in  May  next,  for  the  purpose  of  nominatiDg  candidates  for 
Congress.  The  propriety  of  tnis  rests  upon  the  same  reasons  with 
that  of  the  sixth,  and  therefore  needs  no  further  discussion. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  also  relate  merely  to  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  foregoing,  and  therefore  need  no  discussion. 

Before  closing,  permit  us  to  add  a  few  reflections  on  the  present 
condition  and  niture  prospects  of  the  Whig  party.  In  almost  all 
the  States  we  have  fallen  into  the  minority,  and  despondency  seems 
to  prevail  universally  among  us.  Is  there  iust  cause  for  this  f  In 
18^  we  carried  the  nation  by  more  than  a  hundred  and  foHy  thou- 
sand majority.  Our  opponents  charged  that  we  did  it  by  fraudulent 
voting ;  out  whatever  tney  may  have  believed,  we  know  the  charge 
to  be  untrue.  Where,  now,  is  that  mighty  host!  Have  they  gone 
over  to  the  enemy  t  Let  the  results  of  £he  late  elections  answer. 
Every  State  which  has  fallen  off  from  the  Whig  cause  since  1840 
has  done  so  not  by  ^ving  more  Democratic  votes  than  thev  did 
then,  but  by  giving  fewer  Whig.  Bouck,  who  was  elected  Demo- 
cratic governor  of  Sew  York  last  fall  by  more  than  15,000  majority, 
had  not  then  as  many  votes  as  he  had  in  1840,  when  he  was  beaten 
by  seven  or  eight  thousand.  And  so  has  it  been  in  all  the  other 
States  which  have  fallen  away  from  our  cause.  Prom  this  it  is  evi- 
dent that  tens  of  thousands  in  the  late  elections  have  not  voted  at 
all.  Who  and  what  are  they  f  is  an  important  question,  as  respects 
the  future.  They  can  come  forward  and  give  us  the  victory  again. 
That  alL  or  nearly  all,  of  them  are  Whigs  is  most  apparent.  Our 
opponents,  stung  to  madness  by  the  defeat  of  1840,  have  ever  since 
rallied  with  more  than  their  usual  unanimity.  It  has  not  been  they 
that  have  been  kept  from  the  polls.  These  facts  show  what  the  re- 
sult must  be,  once  the  people  again  rally  in  their  entire  stren^h. 
Proclaim  these  facts,  and  predict  this  result;  and  although  unthink- 
ing opponents  may  smile  at  usJbhe  sagacious  ones  will  "believe  and 
tremble."  And  why  shall  the  Whigs  not  all  rally  againf  Are  their 
principles  less  dear  now  than  in  1840?  Have  any  of  their  doctrines 
since  then  been  discovered  to  be  untrue  f  It  is  true,  the  victory  of 
1840  did  not  produce  the  happy  results  anticipated;  but  it  is  equally 
true,  as  we  believe,  that  the  unfortunate  deatn  of  General  Harrison 
was  the  cause  of  the  failure.  It  was  not  the  election  of  General 
Harrison  that  was  expected  to  produce  happy  effects,  but  the  mea- 
sures to  be  adopted  by  his  administration.  By  means  of  his  death, 
and  the  unexpected  course  of  his  successor,  those  measures  were 
never  adopted.  How  could  the  fruits  follow  t  The  consequences 
we  always  predicted  would  follow  the  failure  of  those  measures  have 
followed,  and  are  now  upon  us  in  all  their  horrors.  By  the  course 
of  Mr.  Tyler  the  policy  of  our  opponents  has  continued  in  opMeration, 
still  leaving  them  with  the  advantage  of  charging  all  its  evils  upon 
us  as  the  results  of  a  Whig  administration.  Let  none  be  deceived 
by  this  somewhat  plausible,  though  entirely  false  charge.  If  they 
ask  us  for  the  sufficient  and  sound  currency  we  promised,  let  them 
be  answered  that  we  ouly  promised  it  through  the  medium  of  a  na- 
tional bank,  which  they,  aided  by  Mr.  Tyler,  prevented  our  estab- 
lishiug.    And  let  them  be  reminded,  too,  that  their  own  policy  in 
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relation  to  the  currency  has  all  the  time  been,  and  still  is,  in  full  op- 
eration. Let  us  then  again  come  forth  in  our  might,  and  by  a  sec- 
ond victory  accomplish  that  which  death  only  prevented  in  the  first. 
We  can  do  it.  When  did  the  Whigs  ever  fail  if  they  were  fully 
aroused  and  united  f  Even  in  single  States  and  districts,  under 
such  circumstances,  defeat  seldom  overtakes  them.  Call  to  mind 
the  contested  elections  within  the  last  few  years,  and  particularly 
those  of  Moore  and  Letcher  from  Kentucky,  Newland  and  Graham 
from  North  Carolina,  and  the  famous  New  Jersey  case.  In  all 
these  districts  Locofocoism  had  stalked  omnipotent  before;  but 
when  the  whole  i>eople  were  aroused  by  its  enormities  on  those  oc- 
casions, they  j)ut  it  down  never  to  rise  a^ain. 

We  dedare  it  to  be  our  solemn  conviction,  that  the  Whigs  are  al- 
ways a  majority  of  this  nation ;  and  that  to  make  them  alwajrs  sue- 
eeasfid  needs  but  to  get  them  all  to  the  polls  and  to  vote  unitedly. 
lliis  is  the  great  desideratum.  Let  us  make  every  effort  to  attain 
it.  At  every  election,  let  every  Whig  act  as  though  he  knew  the 
result  to  depend  upon  his  action.  In  the  great  contest  of  1840. 
some  more  tnan  twenty-one  hundred  thousand  votes  were  cast,  ana 
8o  sorely  as  there  shall  be  that  many,  with  the  ordinary  increase 
added,  cast  in  1844,  that  surely  will  a  Whig  be  elected  President  of 
ihe  United  States. 

A.  Lincoln, 
S.  T.  Logan, 

March  4, 1843.  A.  T.  Bledsoe. 


March  24,  1843. — Letter  to  Joshua  P.  Speed. 

Springfield,  March  24, 1843. 

Dear  Snetd:  .  .  .  We  had  a  meeting  of  the  Whigs  of  the  county 
here  on  last  Monday  to  appoint  delegates  to  a  district  convention ; 
and  Baker  beat  me^  and  got  the  delegation  instructed  to  go  for  him. 
The  meeting,  in  spite  of  my  attempt  to  decline  it,  appointed  me  one 
of  the  delegates :  so  that  in  getting  Baker  the  nomination  I  shall  be 
fixed  a  goc^  deal  like  a  fellow  who  is  made  a  groomsman  to  a  man 
that  has  cut  him  out  and  is  marrying  his  own  dear  "gal."  About 
the  prospects  of  your  having  a  namesake  at  our  town,  can't  say  ex- 
actly yet. 

A.  Lincoln. 


March  26,  1843. — Letter  to  Martin  M.  Morris. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  March  26, 1843. 

Friend  Morris :  Your  letter  of  the  23d  was  received  on  yesterday 
morning,  and  for  which  (instead  of  an  excuse,  which  you  thought 
proper  to  ask)  I  tender  yon  my  sincere  thanks.  It  is  truly  gratify- 
ing to  me  to  learn  that  while  the  people  of  Sangamon  have  cast  me 
of^  my  old  friends  of  Menard,  who  have  known  me  longest  and 
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best,  stick  to  me.  It  would  astonish,  if  not  amuse,  the  older  citi- 
zens to  learn  Uiat  I  (a  stranger,  friendless,  uneducated,  penniless 
boy,  working  on  a  flatboat  at  ten  dollars  per  month)  have  been  put 
down  here  as  the  candidate  of  pride,  wealth,  and  aristocratic  family 
distinction.  Yet  so,  chiefly,  it  was.  There  was,  too,  the  strangest 
combination  of  church  influence  against  me.  Baker  is  a  Campbell- 
ite ;  and  therefore,  as  I  suppose,  with  few  exceptions  got  all  that 
church.  My  wife  has  some  relations  in  the  Presbyterian  churches, 
and  some  with  the  Episcopal  churches ;  and  therefore,  wherever  it 
would  tell,  I  was  set  down  as  either  the  one  or  the  other,  while  it 
was  everywhere  contended  that  no  Christian  ought  to  go  for  me,  be- 
cause I  belonged  to  no  church,  was  su&^cted  of  being  a  deist,  and 
had  talked  about  fighting  a  dueL  With  all  these  things,  Baker,  of 
course,  had  nothing  to  do.  Nor  do  I  complain  of  them.  As  to  his 
own  diurch  going  for  him,  I  think  that  was  right  enough,  and  as  to 
the  influences  I  have  spoken  of  in  the  other,  though  they  were  very 
strong,  it  would  be  grossly  imtrue  and  unjust  to  chai^  that  they 
acted  upon  them  in  a  body,  or  were  very  near  so.  I  only  mean 
that  those  influences  levied  a  tax  of  a  considerable  per  cent,  upon 
my  strength  throughout  the  religious  controversy.  But  enough  of 
this. 

You  say  that  in  choosing  a  candidate  for  Congress  you  have  an 
equal  right  with  Sangamon,  and  in  this  you  are  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect. In  agreeing  to  withdraw  if  the  Whigs  of  Sangamon  should  go 
against  me,  I  did  not  mean  that  they  alone  were  worth  consulting, 
but  that  if  she,  with  her  heavy  delegation,  should  be  against  me,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  succeed,  and  therefore  I  had  as  well 
decline.  And  in  relation  to  Menard  having  rights,  permit  me  fully 
to  recognize  them,  and  to  exi)ress  the  opinion,  uiat  ii  she  and  Mason 
act  circumsi)ectly,  they  will  in  the  convention  be  able  so  far  to  en- 
force their  rights  as  to  decide  absolutely  which  one  of  the  candidates 
shall  be  successfuL  Let  me  show  the  reason  of  this.  Hardin,  or 
some  other  Morgan  candidate,  will  ^et  Putnam,  MarshalL  Wood- 
ford, Tazewell,  and  Logan — making  sixteen.  Then  you  ana  Mason, 
having  three,  can  give  the  victory  to  either  side. 

You  say  you  shtQl  instruct  your  delegates  for  me,  unless  I  object. 
I  certainly  shall  not  object.  That  would  be  too  pleasant  a  compli- 
ment for  me  to  tread  in  the  dust.  And  besides,  if  anything  should 
happen  (which,  however,  is  not  probable)  by  wmch  Baker  should  be 
thrown  out  of  the  fight,  I  would  be  at  liberty  to  accept  the  nomina- 
tion if  I  could  get  it.  I  do,  however,  feel  myself  bound  not  to  hin- 
der him  in  any  way  from  ^tting  the  nomination.  I  should  despise 
myself  were  I  to  attempt  it.  I  think,  then,  it  would  be  proper  for 
your  meeting  to  appoint  three  delegates,  and  to  instruct  them  to  go 
for  some  one  as  a  nrst  choice,  some  one  else  as  a  second,  and  per- 
haps some  one  as  a  third ;  and  if  in  those  instructions  I  were  named 
as  the  first  choice,  it  would  gratify  me  very  much.  If  you  wish  to 
hold  the  balance  of  power,  it  is  important  for  you  to  attend  to  and 
secure  the  vot«  of  Mason  also.  You  should  be  sure  to  have  men 
appointed  delegates  that  you  know  you  can  safely  confide  in.  If 
yourself  and  James  Short  were  appointed  from  your  county,  all 
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would  be  Bftf e ;  bat  whether  Jim's  woman  affair  a  year  ago  might 
not  be  in  the  way  of  his  appointment  is  a  question.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  know  it,  but  I  know  him  to  be  as  honorable  a  man  as 
there  is  in  the  world.  Yon  have  my  permission,  and  even  request, 
to  show  this  letter  to  Short ;  but  to  no  one  else,  unless  it  be  a  very 
particular  friend,  who  you  know  will  not  speak  of  it. 

Yours  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln. 

P.  S.    Will  you  write  me  again  f 
To  Martin  M.  Morris,  Petersburg,  Illinois.    . 


April  14, 1843.— Letter  to  Martin  M.  Morris. 

April  14,  1843. 

Friend  Morris:  I  have  heard  it  intimated  that  Baker  has  been  at- 
tempting to  get  jrou  or  Miles,  or  both  of  you,  to  violate  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  meeting  that  appointed  you,  and  to  go  for  him.  I  have 
insisted,  and  still  insist,  that  this  cannot  be  true.  Surely  Baker 
would  not  do  the  like.  As  well  might  Hardin  ask  me  to  vote  for 
him  in  the  convention.   Again,  it  is  said  there  will  be  an  attempt  to 

St  up  instructions  in  your  county  requiring  you  to  go  for  Baker, 
lis  IS  all  wrong.  Upon  the  same  rule,  why  might  not  I  fly  from 
the  decision  against  me  in  Sangamon,  and  get  up  instructions  to  their 
delegates  to  go  for  me  f  There  are  at  least  1200  Whigs  in  the  county 
that  took  no  i)art,  and  yet  I  would  as  soon  put  my  head  in  the  fire 
as  to  attempt  it.  Besides,  if  any  one  should  get  the  nomination  by 
siidi  extraordinary  means,  all  harmony  in  the  district  would  inevita- 
bly be  lost.  Honest  Whigs  (and  very  nearly  all  of  them  are  honest) 
would  not  quietly  abide  such  enormities.  I  repeat,  such  an  attempt 
on  Baker's  part  cannot  be  true.  Write  me  at  Springfield  how  the 
matter  is.    Don't  show  or  speak  of  this  letter. 

A.  LiNOOLN. 


May  18,  1843. — Letter  to  Joshua  P.  Speed. 

Springfield,  May  18,  1843. 

Ihar  Speed:  Yours  of  the  9th  instant  is  dul^  received,  which  I  do 
not  meet  as  a  '^bore,"  but  as  a  most  welcome  visitor.  I  will  answer 
Um  business  part  of  it  first.    .    .    . 

In  rdation  to  our  Clongress  matter  here,  you  were  right  in  sup- 
posing I  would  support  the  nominee.  Neither  Baker  nor  1,  however, 
IS  the  mtt£;  but  Hardin,  so  far  as  I  can  iudge  from  present  appear- 
anees.  We  shall  have  no  split  or  trouble  about  the  matter;  all  will 
be  harmony.  In  relation  to  the  ''  coming  events''  about  which  But- 
ler wrote  you,  I  had  not  heard  one  word  before  I  got  your  letter ; 
bat  I  have  so  much  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  a  Butler  on  such 
a  sal^jeot  that  I  incline  to  think  there  may  be  some  reality  in  it. 
What  day  does  Butler  appointf    By  the  way,  how  do  ''events"  of 

Vol.  L- 
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the  same  sort  come  on  in  yonr  family  f  Are  you  possessing  houses 
and  lands,  and  oxen  and  asses,  and  men-servants  and  maid-servants, 
and  begetting  sons  and  daughters?  We  are  not  keeping  house,  but 
boarding  at  the  Globe  Tavern,  which  is  very  well  Kept  now  by  a 
widow  lady  of  the  name  of  Beck.  Our  room  (the  same  that  Dr. 
Wallace  occupied  there)  and  boarding  only  costs  us  four  dollars  a 
week.  Ann  Todd  was  married  something  more  than  a  year  since  to 
a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Campbell,  and  who,  Mary  says,  is  pretty 
much  of  a  "dunce,"  though  he  has  a  little  money  and  property. 
Thev  live  in  BoonviUe,  Missouri,  and  have  not  lieen  heard  from 
lately  enough  for  me  to  say  anything  about  her  health.  I  reckon  it 
will  scarcely  be  in  our  power  to  visit  Kentucky  this  year.  Besides 
poverty  ana  the  necessity  of  attending  to  business,  those  ''coming 
events,''  I  suspect,  would  be  somewhat  in  the  way.  I  most  heartily 
wish  you  and  your  Fanny  would  not  fail  to  come.  Just  let  us  know 
the  time,  and  we  will  have  a  room  provided  for  you  at  our  house,  and 
all  be  merry  togetiier  for  a  while.  Be  sure  to  give  my  respects  to 
your  mother  and  family;  assure  her  that  if  ever  I  come  near  her,  I 
wUl  not  f  idl  to  call  and  see  her.  Mary  joins  in  sending  love  to  your 
Fanny  and  you.  Yours  as  ever, 

A.  LiNGOIiN. 


November  17, 1845. — Letteb  to  B.  F.  James. 

Spbingpield,  November  17, 1845. 

Friend  James:  The  paper  at  Pekin  has  nominated  Hardin  for 
governor;  and,  commenting  on  this,  the  Alton  paper  indirectly 
nominated  him  for  Congress.  It  would  give  Hardin  a  great  start, 
and  perhaps  use  me  up,  if  the  Whig  papers  of  the  district  should 
nominate  nim  for  Congress.  If  your  feelings  toward  me  are  the 
same  as  when  I  saw  you  (which  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt),  I  wish 
you  would  let  nothing  appear  in  your  paper  which  may  operate 
against  me.  •  You  understand.  Matters  stand  just  as  they  did  when 
I  saw  you.  Baker  is  certainly  off  the  track,  and  I  fear  Hardin  in- 
tends to  be  on  it. 

In  relation  to  the  business  you  wrote  me  of  some  time  since,  I  sup- 
pose the  marshal  called  on  you )  and  we  think  it  can  be  adjusted  at 
court  to  the  satisfaction  of  you  and  friend  Thompson. 

A.  Lincoln. 


November  24, 1845. — Letter  to  B.  F.  James. 

Springfield,  November  24, 1845. 

Friend  James :  Yours  of  the  19th  was  not  received  till  this  morn- 
ing. The  error  I  fell  into  in  relation  to  the  Pekin  naper  I  dis- 
covered mvself  the  day  after  I  wrote  you.  The  way  I  fell  into  it 
was  that  otuart  (John  T.)  met  me  in  the  court,  and  told  me  about  a 
nomination  having  been  made  in  the  Pekin  paper,  and  about  tiie 
comments  upon  it  in  the  Alton  paper;  and  without  seeing  either 
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pajMT  myselfy  I  wrote  you.  In  writiuff  to  you,  I  only  meant  to 
dul  ^oiir  attention  to  the  matter:  and  that  done,  I  knew  all  would 
be  nght  with  you.  Of  course  I  should  not  have  thought  this 
neeessary  if  at  the  time  I  had  known  that  the  nomination  had 
been  miade  in  your  paper.  And  let  me  assure  you  that  if  there  is 
anything  in  my  letter  mdicatiuff  an  opinion  that  the  nomination  for 
governor,  which  I  supposed  to  nave  been  made  in  the  Pekin  paper, 
was  operating  or  could  operate  against  me,  such  was  not  my  mean- 
ing. Now  that  I  know  that  nomination  was  made  by  you,  I  say  that 
it  may  do  me  good,  while  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  do  me  harm.  But, 
while  the  subject  is  in  agitation,  should  any  of  the  papers  in  the  dis- 
triet  nominate  the  same  man  for  Congress,  that  woula  do  me  harm ; 
and  it  was  that  which  I  wished  to  guard  against.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  what  you  have  done  is  ill- 
jadged,  or  that  anything  that  you  shall  do  will  be.  It  was  not  to 
object  to  the  course  of  the  Pekin  paper  (as  I  thought  it),  but  to 
gojffd  against  any  falling  into  the  wake  of  the  Alton  paper,  that  I 
wrote. 

Ton  perhaps  have  noticed  the  "Journal's"  article  of  last  week 
upon  the  same  subject.  It  was  written  without  any  consultation 
with  me,  but  I  was  told  by  Francis  of  its  purport  before  it  was  pub- 
lished. I  chose  to  let  it  go  as  it  was,  lest  it  should  be  suspected  that 
I  was  attempting  to  juggle  Hardin  out  of  a  nomination  for  Con- 
gress by  joggling  him  into  one  for  governor.  If  you.  and  the  other 
papers  a  litUe  more  distant  from  me,  choose  to  take  tne  same  course 
yon  have,  of  course  I  have  no  objection.  After  you  shall  have  re- 
eeived  this,  I  think  we  shall  fully  understand  each  other,  and  that 
our  views  as  to  the  effect  of  these  things  are  not  dissimilar.  Confi- 
dential, of  course.  Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 


January  14,  1846.— Letter  to  B.  P.  James. 

Springfield,  January  14,  1846. 

Friend  James:  Yours  of  the  10th  was  not  received  until  this 
morning.  I  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  its  contents.  I  saw  Henry's 
commnnication  in  your  paper,  as  also  your  editorial  remarks, 
neither  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  in  any  way  misjudged, — both 
Quite  the  thing.  I  think  just  as  you  do  concerning  the  dictation  of 
me  course  of  the  Alton  paper,  and  also  concerning  its  utter  harm- 
lessness.  As  to  the  proposition  to  hold  the  convention  at  Peters- 
burg, I  will  at  once  tell  you  all  I  know  and  all  I  feel.  A  good  friend 
of  ours  there — John  Bennett — wrote  me  that  he  thought  it  would 
do  good  with  the  Whigs  of  Menard  to  see  a  respectable  convention 
oondneted  in  good  style.  They  are  a  little  disinclined  to  adopt  the 
eonvention  system :  and  Bennett  thinks  some  of  their  prejudices 
would  bedoneaway  by  their  having  theconvention  amongst  them.  At 
his  reqaest^ therefore.  I  had  the  little  paragraph  put  in  the ''  Journal." 
This  is  all  I  know.  Now  as  to  what  I  feel.  I  feel  a  desire  that  the^ 
of  Petersburg  should  be  gratified,  if  it  can  be  done  without  a  sacri- 
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fice  of  the  wishes  of  others,  and  without  detriment  to  the  cause  — no- 
thing more.  I  can  gain  nothing  in  the  contest  by  having  it  there.  I 
showed  your  letter  to  Stuart,  and  he  thinks  there  is  something  in 
your  suggestion  of  holding  it  at  your  town.  I  should  be  pleased  if 
1  could  concur  with  you  m  the  hope  that  my  name  would  be  the 
only  one  presented  to  the  convention ;  but  I  cannot.  Hardin  is  a 
man  of  desperate  ener^  and  perseverance,  and  one  that  never  backs 
out ;  and,  If  ear,  to  think  otherwise  is  to  be  deceived  in  the  charac- 
ter of  our  adversary.  I  would  rejoice  to  be  spared  the  labor  of  a 
contest ;  but  "  being  in,"  I  shall  go  it  thoroughly,  and  to  the  bottom. 
As  to  my  being  able  to  make  a  break  in  the  lower  counties,  I  tell 
you  that  I  can  possiblv  get  Cass,  but  I  do  not  think  I  will.  Morgan 
and  Scott  are  oeyoua  my  reach ;  Menard  is  safe  to  me ;  Mason, 
neck  and  neck ;  Logan  is  mine.  To  make  the  matter  sure,  your  en- 
tire senatorial  district  must  be  secured.  Of  this  I  suppose  Tazewell 
is  safe;  and  I  have  much  done  in  both  the  other  counties.  In 
Woodford  I  have  Davenport,  Simons,  Willard,  Bracken,  Perrv, 
Travis,  Dr.  Hazzard,  and  the  Clarks  and  some  others,  all  specially 
committed.  At  Lacon,  in  Marshall,  the  very  most  active  mend  I 
have  in  the  district  (if  I  except  yourself)  is  at  work.  Through  him 
I  have  procured  their  names,  and  written  to  three  or  four  of  the 
most  active  Whigs  in  each  precinct  of  the  county.  Still  I  wish  you 
all  in  Tazewell  to  keep  your  eyes  continually  on  Woodford  and 
Marshall.  Let  no  opportunity  of  making  a  mark  escape.  When 
th^  shall  be  safe,  all  will  be  safe,  I  think. 

The  Beardstown  paper  is  entirelv  in  the  hands  of  my  Mends. 
The  editor  is  a  Whig,  and  personally  dislikes  Hardin.  When  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  adjourn  (which  it  is  thought  will  be  about  the 
15tn  of  Februarjr)^  it  is  my  intention  to  take  a  quiet  trip  through 
the  towns  and  neighborhoods  of  Logan  County,  Delevan,  Tremont, 
and  on  to  and  through  the  upper  counties.  Don't  specJ^  of  this,  or 
let  it  relax  any  of  your  vigilance.  When  I  shall  reach  Tremont,  we 
will  talk  over  everything  at  large.     Yours  truly, 

A.  LmooiiN. 


January  16,  1846.— Letter  to  B.  P.  James. 

Spbingpield,  January  16,  1846. 

Dear  James:  A  plan  is  on  foot  to  change  the  mode  of  selecting 
the  candidate  for  this  district.  The  movement  is  intended  to  injure 
me,  and,  if  effected,  most  likely  would  injure  me  to  some  extent.  I 
have  not  time  to  give  particulars  now;  but  I  want  you  to  let  nothing 
prevent  your  getting  an  article  in  your  paper  of  this  week,  taking 
strong  ground  for  the  old  system  under  wnich  Hardin  and  Baker 
were  nominated,  without  seeming  to  know  or  suspect  that  any  one 
desires  to  change  it.  I  have  written  Dr.  Henry  more  at  length,  and 
he  will  probably  call  and  consult  with  you  on  getting  up  the  article; 
but  whether  he  does  or  not,  don't  fail,  on  any  account,  to  get  it  in 
this  week. 

A.  Lincoln. 
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January  27,  1846. — Letter  to  B.  F.  James. 

Springfield,  January  27,  1846. 

Dear  James:  Yours,  inclosing  the  article  from  the  "  Whi^,"  is  re- 
oehred.  In  my  indgment,  you  have  hit  the  matter  exactly  right.  I 
bdieve  it  is  too  late  to  get  the  article  in  the  ^'Journal''  of  this  week; 
bat  Diddnson  will  understand  it  just  as  well  from  your  paper,  know- 
ing as  he  does  your  position  toward  me.  More  than  all,  I  wrote  him 
at  the  same  time  I  did  you.  As  to  suggestions  for  the  committee.  I 
would  say  a{)point  the  convention  for  the  first  Monday  of  May.  As 
to  the  (dace,  I  ean  hardly  make  a  suggestion,  so  many  points  desiring 
it  I  was  at  Petersburg  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  they  are  very 
anxioiis  for  it  there.  A  friend  has  also  written  me  desiring  it  at 
Beaidstown. 

I  would  have  the  committee  leave  the  mode  of  choosing  delegates 
to  the  Whigs  of  the  different  counties,  as  may  best  suit  them  respec- 
tively. I  woidd  have  them  propose,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  uiat 
the  delegates  should  all  be  instructed  as  to  their  man,  and  the  dele- 
gation A  each  county  should  go  as  a  unit.  If.  without  this,  some 
eounties  should  send  united  delegations  and  otners  divided  ones,  it 
might  make  bad  work.  Also  have  it  proposed  that  when  the  con- 
vention shall  meet,  if  there  shall  be  any  absent  delegates,  the  mem- 
bers present  may  fill  the  vacancies  wiui  persons  to  act  under  the 
same  instructions  which  may  be  known  to  have  been  given  to  such 
absentees.  You  undebstand.  Other  particulars  I  leave  to  you.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  go  to  Mason,  so  as  to  attend  to 
your  business;  but  if  I  shall'  determine  to  go  there,  I  will  write  yon. 

Do  you  hear  anything  from  Woodford  and  Marshall  f  Davenport, 
ten  days  a|go,  passed  through  here,  and  told  me  Woodford  is  safe; 
bat,  though  in  hox>e,  I  am  not  entirely  easy  about  Marshall.  I  have 
90  few  personal  acquaintances  in  that  county  that  Icannot  get  at 
[it]  right.  Dickinson  is  doing  all  that  any  one  man  can  do;  but  it 
seems  like  it  is  an  overtask  for  one.  I  suppose  Dr.  Henry  will  be 
with  you  on  Saturday.  I  got  a  letter  from  him  to-day  on  the  same 
subject  as  yours,  and  shall  write  him  before  Saturday. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

April  18,  1846. — Letter  to Johnston. 

Tremont,  April  18, 1846. 

Friend  Johnston :  Tour  letter,  written  some  six  weeks  since,  was 
reeeived  in  due  course,  and  also  tne  paper  with  the  parodv.  It  is  true, 
as  suggested  it  might  be,  that  I  have  never  seen  Po^s  ''Raven''; 
and  I  very  well  know  that  a  parody  is  almost  entirely  dependent  for 
its  interest  upon  the  reader's  acquaintance  with  the  original.  Still 
there  is  enough  in  the  polecat,  self -considered,  to  afford  one  several 
hearty  laaghs.  I  think  four  or  Ave  of  the  last  stanzas  are  decidedly 
funny,  particularly  where  Jeremiah  ''scrubbed  and  washed,  and 
prayed  and  fasted.'' 
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I  have  not  your  letter  now  before  me;  but,  from  memonr,  I  think 
you  ask  me  who  is  the  author  of  the  piece  I  sent  you,  and  that  you 
ao  so  ask  as  to  indicate  a  slight  suspicion  that  I  myself  am  the  author. 
Beyond  all  question,  I  am  not  tne  author.  I  would  give  all  I  am 
worth,  and  ^  in  debt,  to  be  able  to  write  so  fine  a  piece  as  I  think 
that  is.  Neither  do  I  know  who  is  the  author.  I  met  it  in  a  strag- 
gling form  in  a  newspaper  last  summer,  and  I  remember  to  have 
seen  it  once  before,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  this  is  all  I  know 
about  it.  The  piece  of  poetry  of  my  own  which  I  alluded  to,  I  was 
led  to  write  under  the  following  circumstances.  In  the  fall  of  1844, 
thinking  I  might  aid  some  to  carry  the  State  of  Indiana  for  Mr.  Clay, 
I  went  into  the  neighborhood  in  that  State  in  which  I  was  raised, 
where  my  mother  and  only  sister  were  buried,  and  from  which  I  haa 
been  absent  about  fifteen  years.  That  part  of  the  country  is,  within 
itseU,  as  unpoetical  as  any  spot  of  the  earth;  but  still,  seeing  it  and 
its  ODJects  and  inhabitants  aroused  feelings  in  me  which  were  cer- 
tainly poetry;  though  whether  my  expression  of  those  feelings  is 
poetry  is  quite  another  question.  When  I  got  to  writing,  the  change 
of  subject  divided  the  thing  into  four  little  divisions  or  cantos,  the 
first  only  of  which  I  send  you  now,  and  may  send  the  otiiers  here- 
after. Yours  truly, 

A.  LiNGOLN. 

My  childhood's  home  I  see  again. 

And  sadden  with  the  view; 
And  still,  as  memory  crowds  thy  brain, 

There  ^s  pleasure  in  it  too. 

O  Memory !  thou  midway  world 

'Twixt  earth  and  paradise. 
Where  things  decayed  and  loved  ones  lost 

In  dreamy  shadows  rise. 

And,  freed  from  all  that 's  earthly  vile, 

Seem  hallowed,  pure,  and  bright, 
Like  scenes  in  some  enchanted  lale 

All  bathed  in  liquid  light. 

As  dusky  mountains  please  the  eye 

When  twilight  chases  day; 
As  bu^Ie-notes  that,  passing  by, 

In  distance  die  away; 

As  leaving  some  grand  waterfall, 

We,  lingering,  list  its  roar — 
So  memory  will  hallow  all 

We  Ve  Known,  but  know  no  more. 

Near  twenty  years  have  passed  away 

Since  here  I  bid  farewell 
To  woods  and  fields,  and  scenes  of  play. 

And  playmates  loved  so  well. 
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Where  many  were,  but  few  remain 

Of  old  familiar  thin^; 
Bat  seeing  them,  to  mind  again 

The  lost  and  absent  brings. 

The  friends  I  left  that  parting  day, 

How  chan^d,  as  time  has  sped! 
Yonn^  childhood  grown,  strong  manhood  gray. 

And  half  of  all  are  dead. 

I  hear  the  loved  survivors  tell 
How  noaght  from  death  could  save. 

Till  every  sound  appears  a  knell, 
And  every  spot  a  grave. 

I  range  the  fields  with  pensive  tread. 

Ana  pace  the  hollow  rooms, 
And  feel  (companion  of  the  dead) 

I  'm  living  in  the  tombs. 


September  6,  1846. — Letter  to  Johnston. 

Springpield,  September  6,  1846. 

Friend  Johnston :  You  remember  when  I  wrote  you  from  Tremont 
last  spring,  sending  you  a  little  canto  of  what  I  called  poetry,  I 
promised  to  bore  ^ou  with  another  some  time.  I  now  fulfil  the 
promise.  The  subject  of  the  present  one  is  an  insane  man :  his  name 
18  Matthew  Gentry.  He  is  three  years  older  than  I,  and  when  we 
were  boys  we  went  to  school  together.  He  was  rather  a  bright  lad, 
and  the  son  of  the  rich  man  of  a  very  poor  neighborhood.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  unaccountably  became  f uriou^y  mad,  from  which 
condition  he  gradually  settled  down  into  harmless  insanity.  When, 
as  I  told  you  m  my  other  letter,  I  visited  my  old  home  in  the  fall  of 
1844. 1  found  him  still  lingering  in  this  wretched  condition.  In  my 
poetizing  mood,  I  could  not  forget  the  impression  his  case  made 
upon  me.     Here  is  the  result. 

But  here 's  an  object  more  of  dread 
Than  aught  the  ffrave  contains — 

A  human  form  witn  reason  fled, 
While  wretched  life  remains. 

When  terror  spread,  and  neighbors  ran 
Your  dangerous  strength  to  bind. 

And  soon,  a  nowling,  crazy  man, 
Your  limbs  were  fast  confined : 

How  then  you  strove  and  shrieked  aloud, 

Your  bones  and  sinews  bared ; 
And  fiendish  on  the  gazing  crowd 

With  burning  eyebcJls  glared ; 
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And  begged  and  swore,  and  wept  and  prayed. 

With  maniac  laughter  joined; 
How  fearful  were  these  signs  displayed 

By  pangs  that  killed  the  mind ! 

And  when  at  length  the  drear  and  long 

Time  soothed  &y  fiercer  woes, 
How  plaintively  thy  mournful  song 

Upon  the  still  night  rose ! 

I  've  heard  it  oft  as  if  I  dreamed. 

Far  distant  sweet  and  lone. 
The  funeral  dirge  it  ever  seemed 

Of  reason  def^  and  gone. 

To  drink  its  strains  I  Ve  stole  away. 

All  stealthily  and  still, 
Ere  yet  the  rising  god  of  dav 

Had  streaked  the  eastern  hill. 

Air  held  her  breath ;  trees  with  the  spell 

Seemed  sorrowing  angels  round. 
Whose  swelling  tears  in  dewdrops  fell 

Upon  the  listening  ground. 

• 
But  this  is  past,  and  naught  remains 

That  raised  thee  o'er  the  brute ; 
Thv  piercing  shrieks  and  soothing  strain 

Are  like,  forever  mute. 

Now  fare  thee  well  I    More  thou  the  cause 

Than  subject  now  of  woe. 
All  mental  pangs  by  time's  kind  laws 

Hast  lost  the  power  to  know. 

O  death  I  thou  awe-inspiring  prince 

That  keepst  the  world  in  fear, 
Why  dost  thou  tear  more  blest  ones  hence. 

And  leave  him  lingering  heret 

If  I  should  ever  send  another,  the  subject  will  be  a  "  Bear-HuntJ 

Yours  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln. 


October  22, 1846.— Letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed. 

Springfield,  October  22, 1846. 

Dear  Speed ;  .  .  .  You,  no  doubt,  assign  the  suspension  o 
our  correspondence  to  the  true  philosophic  cause;  though  it  mus 
be  confessed  by  both  of  us  that  this  is  rather  a  cold  reason  fo 
allowing  a  friendship  such  as  ours  to  die  out  by  degrees.    I  propos 
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now  that,  upon  receipt  of  this,  you  shall  be  considered  in  my  debt, 
and  under  obligations  to  pay  soon,  and  that  neither  shall  remain 
long  in  arrears  hereafter.    Are  you  agreed  t 

&ing  elected  to  Ck)ngres8,  though  I  am  very  grateful  to  our 
friends  for  having  done  it,  has  not  pleased  me  as  much  as  I  expected. 

We  have  another  boy,  bom  the  10th  of  March.  He  is  very  much 
SQch  a  child  as  Bob  was  at  his  age,  rather  of  a  longer  order.  Bob 
is  "  short  and  low,"  and  I  expect  always  will  be.    He  talks  very 

fainly, — almost  as  plainly  as  anybody.  He  is  quite  smart  enough, 
sometimes  fear  that  he  is  one  of  the  little  rare-ripe  sort  tiiat  are 
smarter  at  about  five  than  ever  after.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  that 
9art  of  mischief  that  is  the  offspring  of  such  animal  spirits.  Since 
I  beran  this  letter,  a  messenger  came  to  tell  me  Bob  was  lost ;  but 
hf  the  time  I  reacned  the  house  his  mother  had  found  him  and  had 
lum  whipi)ed,  and  by  now,  verv  likely,  he  is  run  away  again.  Mary 
has  read  your  letter,  and  wishes  to  be  remembered  to  Mrs.  Speed 
lod  you,  in  which  I  most  sincerely  join  her.    As  ever  yours, 

A.  Lincoln. 


February  25,  1847.— Letter  to Johnston. 

Springpield,  February  25, 1847. 

Dear  Johnston:  Yours  of  the  2d  of  December  was  duly  delivered 
to  me  by  Mr.  Williams.  To  say  the  least,  I  am  not  at  all  displeased 
with  your  proposal  to  publish  the  poetry,  or  doggerel,  or  whatever 
else  it  may  be  called,  which  I  sent  you.  I  consent  that  it  may  be 
done,  together  with  the  third  canto,  which  I  now  send  you. 
Whether  the  prefatory  remarks  in  my  letter  shall  be  published  with 
the  verses,  I  leave  entirely  to  your  discretion;  but  let  names  be  sup- 
pressed by  all  means.  I  have  not  sufficient  hope  of  the  verses  at- 
tracting any  favorable  notice  to  tempt  me  to  risk  being  ridiculed 
for  having  written  them. 

Why  not  drop  into  the  na^r,  at  the  same  time,  the  ^'  half  dozen 
stanzas  of  your  own'^t  Or  if,  for  any  reason,  it  suit  your  feeling 
better,  send  them  to  n^e,  and  I  wiU  take  pleasure  inputting  them  m 
the  paper  here.    Family  well,  and  nothing  new.    Tours  smcerely, 

A.  Lincoln. 


[December  1,  1847!].— Fragments  op  Taripp  Discussion. 

Whether  the  protective  policy  shall  be  finallv  abandoned  is  now 
the  question. — Discussion  and  experience  already  had,  and  question 
DOW  in  greater  dispute  than  ever. —  Has  there  not  been  some  great 
nror  in  the  mode  of  discussion  t — Propose  a  single  issue  of  fact, 
namely:  From  1816  to  the  present,  have  protected  articles  cost  us 
Dore  of  labor  during  the  higher  than  during  the  lower  duties  upon 
iiemt — Introduce  the  evidence. —  Analyze  this  issue,  and  try  to 
ihow  that  it  embraces  the  true  and  the  whole  question  of  the  pro- 
leetive  jfohey* — Intended  as  a  test  of  experience. —  The  period  se- 
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lected  is  fair,  because  it  is  a  period  of  peace — a  period  snfBciently 
long  [to]  furnish  a  fair  avera^  nnder  sUl  other  causes  oi)erating  on 

S rices,  a  period  in  which  various  modifications  of  hisher  and  lower 
uties  have  occurred. — Protected  articles  only  are  embraced.  Show 
that  these  only  belong  to  the  question. — The  labor  price  only  is  em- 
braced.   Show  this  to  be  correct. 


I  sui)pose  the  true  effect  of  duties  upon  prices  to  be  as  follows:  If 
a  certain  duty  be  levied  upon  an  article  wnich  by  nature  cannot  be 
produced  in  uiis  country,  as  three  cents  a  pound  upon  coffee,  the  ef- 
fect will  be  that  the  consumer  will  pay  one  cent  more  per  pound 
than  before,  the  producer  will  take  one  cent  less,  and  the  merchant 
one  cent  less  in  profits ;  in  other  words,  the  burden  of  the  duty  will 
[be]  distributed  over  consumption,  production,  and  commerce,  and 
not  confined  to  either.  But  if  a  duty  amounting  to  full  nrotection 
be  levied  upon  an  article  which  can  be  produced  here  witn  as  little 
labor  as  elsewhere, — as  iron, — that  article  will  ultimately,  and  at  no 
distant  day,  in  consequence  of  such  duty,  be  sold  to  our  people 
cheaper  than  before,  at  least  by  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  carrymg 
it  from  abroad. 

First.  As  to  useless  labor.  Before  proceeding,  however,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  give  a  specimen  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  useless  labor. 
I  say,  then,  that  all  carrying,  and  incidents  of  carrying,  of  articles 
from  the  place  of  their  production  to  a  distant  place  for  consump- 
tion, whicn  articles  could  be  produced  of  as  good  quality,  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  and  with  as  little  labor,  at  the  place  of  consumption 
as  at  the  place  carried  from,  is  useless  labor.  Applying  this  prin- 
ciple  to  our  own  country  by  an  example,  let  us  suppose  that  A  and  B 
are  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  and  a  Pennsylvania  iron-maker  whose 
lands  are  adjoining.  Under  the  protective  i)olicy  A  is  furnishing  B 
with  bread  and  meat,  and  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  food  for  horses 
and  oxen,  and  fresh  supplies  of  horses  and  oxen  themselves  occa- 
sionally, and  receiving  in  exchange  all  the  iron,  iron  utensils,  tools, 
and  implements  he  n^ds.  In  this  process  of  exchange  each  receives 
the  whole  of  that  which  the  other  parts  with,  and  the  reward  of  la- 
bor between  them  is  perfect — each  receiving  the  product  of  just 
so  much  labor  as  he  has  himself  bestowed  on  what  he  parts  with  for 
it.  But  the  change  comes.  The  protective  policv  is  abandoned, 
and  A  determines  to  buy  his  iron  and  iron  manufactures  of  C  in 
Europe.  This  he  can  only  do  by  a  direct  or  an  indirect  exchange 
of  the  produce  of  his  farm  for  them.  We  will  suppose  the  direct 
exchange  is  adopted.  In  this  A  desires  to  exchange  ten  barrels  of 
fiour — the  precise  product  of  one  hundred  days'  labor — for  the 
largest  quantity  of  iron,  etc.,  that  he  can  get.  (J  also  wishes  to  ex- 
change the  precise  product,  in  iron,  of  one  hundred  days'  labor  for 
the  greatest  quantity  of  fiour  he  can  get.  In  intrinsic  value  the 
things  to  be  so  exchanged  are  precisdy  equal.  But  before  this  ex- 
change can  take  place,  the  flour  must  be  carried  from  Pennsylvania 
to  England,  and  the  iron  from  England  to  Pennsylvania.  The  fiour 
starts.    The  wagoner  who  hauls  it  to  Philadelphia  takes  a  part  of  it 
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to  pay  him  for  his  labor  j  then  a  merchant  there  takes  a  little  more 
for  storage  and  forwarding  commission,  and  another  takes  a  little 
more  for  insurance ;  and  then  the  ship-owner  carries  it  across  the 
water,  and  takes  a  little  more  of  it  for  his  trouble.  Still,  before  it 
reaches  C,  it  is  tolled  two  or  three  times  more  for  storage,  drayage, 
commission,  and  so  on ;  so  that  when  C  gets  it  there  are  out  seven 
and  a  half  barrels  of  it  left.  The  iron,  t^,  in  its  transit  from  Eng- 
land to  Pennsylvania,  goes  through  the  same  process  of  tolling ;  so 
that  when  it  reaches  A  there  are  but  three  quarters  of  it  left.  The 
result  of  this  case  is  that  A  and  C  have  eacn  parted  wiUi  one  hun- 
dred days'  labor,  and  each  received  but  seventy-flve  in  return.  That 
the  carrying  in  this  case  was  introduced  by  A  ceasing  to  buy  of  B 
and  tnminff  [to]  G ;  that  it  was  utterly  useless ;  and  tnat  it  is  ruin- 
ous in  its  effects  upon  A,  are  all  little  less  than  self-evident.  ^^But," 
asks  one,  ^^  if  A  is  now  only  getting  three  quarters  as  much  iron 
firom  C  for  ten  barrels  of  flour  as  he  used  to  get  of  B,  why  does  he 
not  torn  back  to  B  t "  The  answer  is :  ^'  B  has  quit  making  iron, 
and  so  has  none  to  sell."  '^  But  why  did  B  quit  m^ing  t "  ^^  Be- 
cause A  quit  buying  of  him,  and  he  had  no  other  customer  to  sell 
to.''  "But  surely  A  did  not  cease  buying  of  B  with  the  expectation 
of  buying  of  C  on  harder  terms!  "  "  Certainly  not  Let  me  tell 
you  how  that  was.  When  B  was  making  iron  as  well  as  C.  B  had 
but  one  customer,  this  farmer  A ;  G  had  four  customers  in  Europe.'' 

It  seems  to  be  an  opinion  very  generally  entertained  that  the  con- 
dition of  a  nation  is  best  whenever  it  can  buy  cheapest :  but  this  is 
not  necessarily  true,  because  if,  at  the  same  time  and  oy  the  same 
cause,  it  is  compelled  to  sell  correspondingly  cheap,  nothing  is  gained. 
Then  it  is  said  the  best  condition  is  when  we  can  buy  cheapest  and 
sell  dearest ;  but  this  again  is  not  necessarily  true,  because  with  both 
Aese  we  might  have  scarcely  anjrthing  to  sell,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  to  buy  with.  To  illustrate  this,  suppose  a  man  in  the  present 
state  of  things  is  laboring  the  year  round,  at  ten  doll£U*s  per  month, 
which  amounts  in  the  year  to  $120.  A  change  in  affairs  enables  him 
to  buy  supi>lies  at  half  the  former  price,  to  ^et  fifty  dollars  per 
month  for  nis  labor,  but  at  the  same  time  deprives  him  of  employ- 
ment during  all  the  months  of  the  year  but  one.  In  this  case, 
though  goods  have  fallen  one  half,  and  labor  risen  five  to  one,  it  is 
still  plain  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  laborer  is  twenty  dollars 
poorer  than  under  the  old  state  of  things. 

These  reflections  show  that  to  reason  and  act  correctly  on  this 
subject  we  must  look  not  merely  to  buying  cheap,  nor  yet  to  buying 
cheap  and  selling  dear,  but  also  to  having  constant  employment,  so 
that  we  may  have  the  largest  possible  amount  of  something  to  sell. 
This  matter  of  employment  can  only  be  secured  by  an  ample,  steady, 
and  certain  market  to  sell  the  products  of  our  labor  in. 

But  let  us  yield  the  point,  and  admit  that  by  abandonmg  the  pro- 
tective policy  our  farmers  can  purchase  their  supplies  of  manufac- 
tured articles  cheaper  than  by  continuing  it;  and  then  let  us  see 
whether,  even  at  that,  they  will  ui>on  the  whole  be  gainers  by  the 
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chaiig;e.  To  simplify  this  question^  let  us  suppose  the  whole  a^cul- 
tural  interest  of  the  country  to  be  m  the  hauds  of  one  man,  who  has 
one  hundred  laborers  in  his  employ ;  the  whole  manufacturing  in- 
terest to  be  in  the  hands  of  one  other  man,  who  has  twenty  laborers 
in  his  employ.  The  farmer  owns  all  the  plow  and  pasture  land,  and 
the  manmacturer  all  the  iron-mines  and  coal-banks  and  sites  of 
water-power.  Each  is  pushing  on  in  his  own  way,  and  obtaining 
supplies  from  the  other  so  far  as  he  needs, — that  is,  the  manufac- 
turer is  buying  of  the  farmer  all  the  cotton  he  can  use  in  his  cotton- 
factory  ;  all  tne  wool  he  can  use  in  his  woolen  establishment :  all 
the  bread  and  meat,  as  well  as  eM  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  which 
are  necessary  for  himself  and  all  his  hands  in  all  his  departments ; 
all  the  com  and  oats  and  hay  which  are  necessary  for  all  his  horses 
and  oxen,  as  well  as  fresh  supplies  of  horses  and  oxen  themselves  to 
do  all  his  heavy  hauling  about  his  iron-works  and  generally  of  every 
sort.  The  farmer,  in  turn,  is  buying  of  the  manufacturer  all  the 
iron,  iron  tools,  wooden  tools,  cotton  goods,  woolen  goods,  etc.,  that 
he  needs  in  his  business  and  for  his  hands.  But  after  a  while  far- 
mer discovers  that  were  it  not  for  the  protective  policy  he  could 
buy  aU  these  supplies  cheaper  from  a  European  manufacturer,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  labor  is  only  one  quarter  as  hign  there 
as  here.  He  and  his  hands  are  a  majority  of  the  whole,  and  there- 
fore have  the  le^  and  moral  right  to  have  their  interest  first  con- 
sulted. They  throw  off  the  protective  policy,  and  farmer  ceases 
buying  of  home  manufacturer.  Very  soon,  however,  he  discovers 
tliat  to  buy  even  at  the  cheaper  rate  requires  something  to  buy  with, 
and  somehow  or  other  he  is  falling  short  in  this  particular. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  race  the  Almighty  said  to  the  first  of  our 
race,  ^'In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread'';  and  since 
then,  if  we  except  the  li^ht  and  the  air  of  heaven,  no  good  thing  has 
been  or  can  be  enjoyed  by  us  without  havinff  first  cost  labor.  And 
inasmuch  as  most  good  things  are  produced  oy  labor,  it  follows  that 
all  such  things  of  right  belong  to  those  whose  labor  has  produced 
them.  But  it  has  so  happened,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  that  some 
have  labored,  and  others  have  without  laoor  enjoyed  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  fruits.  This  is  wrong,  and  should  not  continue.  To  se- 
cure to  each  laborer  the  whole  product  of  his  labor,  or  as  nearly  as 
possible,  is  a  worthy  object  of  any  good  government. 

But  then  a  question  arises.  How  can  a  government  best  effect  thisi 
In  our  own  country,  in  its  present  condition,  will  the  protective  prin- 
ciple advance  or  retard  this  object  t  Upon  this  subject  the  habits  of 
our  whole  species  fall  into  three  great  classes — useful  labor,  useless 
labor,  and  idleness.  Of  these  the  first  only  is  meritorious,  and  to  it 
all  the  products  of  labor  rightfully  belong;  but  tiie  two  latter,  while 
tliey  exist,  are  heavjr  pensioners  upon  the  first,  robbing  it  of  a  large 
portion  of  its  just  rights.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  to,  so  far  as 
possible,  drive  useless  labor  and  idleness  out  of  existence.  And, 
first,  as  to  useless  labor.  Before  making  war  upon  this,  we  must 
learn  to  distinguish  it  from  the  useful.    It  appears  to  me  that  all 
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labor  done  directly  and  indirectly  in  carrying  articles  to  the  place  of 
eonsumption,  which  conld  have  been  produced  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance,  with  as  little  labor,  at  the  place  of  consumption  as  at  the  place 
they  were  carried  from,  is  useless  labor.  Let  us  take  a  few  examples 
of  Uie  application  of  this  principle  to  our  own  country.  Iron,  and 
everything  made  of  iron,  can  be  produced  in  sufficient  abundance,  and 
with  as  little  labor,  in  the  United  States  as  anywhere  else  in  the 
world;  therefore  all  labor  done  in  bringing  iron  and  its  fabrics  from 
a  foreign  country  to  the  United  States  is  useless  labor.  The  same 
precisely  mav  be  said  of  cotton^  wool,  and  of  their  fabrics  respec- 
tively, as  well  as  many  other  articles.  While  the  uselessness  of  the 
carrying  labor  is  equally  true  of  all  the  articles  mentioned,  and  of 
man^  others  not  mentioned,  it  is  perhaps  more  glaringly  obvious  in 
relation  to  the  cotton  goods  we  purchase  from  abroad.  The  raw  cot- 
ton from  which  they  are  made  itself  grows  in  our  own  country,  is 
carried  by  land  and  by  water  to  England,  is  there  spun,  wove,  dyed, 
stamped,  etc.,  and  then  carried  back  again  and  worn  in  the  very 
eoantry  where  it  grew,  and  partly  by  the  very  persons  who  grew  it. 
Why  snould  it  not  be  spun,  wove,  etc.,  in  the  very  neigh^rhood 
where  it  both  grows  and  is  consumed,  and  the  carrying  thereby  dis- 
pensed witht  JBLas  nature  interposed  any  obstaclef  ^e  not  all  the 
igents — animal-power,  water-power,  and  steam-power — as  good  and 
ag  abundant  here  as  elsewhere  t  Will  not  as  small  an  amount  of 
human  labor  answer  here  as  elsewhere  t  We  may  easily  see  that  the 
cost  of  this  useless  labor  is  very  heavy.  It  includes  not  only  the 
eost  of  the  actual  carriage,  but  also  the  insurances  of  every  kind,  and 
the  profits  of  the  merchants  through  whose  hands  it  passes.  All 
these  create  a  heavy  burden  necessarily  falling  upon  the  useful  labor 
connected  with  such  articles,  either  depressing  the  price  to  the  pro- 
ducer or  advancing  it  to  the  consumer,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
doing  both  in  part. 

A  supposed  case  will  serve  to  iUustrate  several  points  now  to  the 
purpose.  A9  in  the  interior  of  South  Carolina,  nas  one  hundred 
pounds  of  cotton,  which  we  suppose  to  be  the  precise  product  of  one 
man's  labor  for  twenty  days.  B,  in  Manchester,  England,  has  one 
hundred  vards  of  cotton  cloth,  the  precise  product  of  the  same 
amount  01  labor.  This  lot  of  cotton  and  lot  of  cloth  are  precisely 
e<|ual  to  each  other  in  their  intrinsic  value.  But  A  wishes  to  part 
with  his  cotton  for  the  largest  quantity  of  cloth  he  can  get.  B  also 
wishes  to  part  with  his  cloth  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  cotton 
be  can  get.  An  exchange  is  therefore  necessary;  but  oefore  this 
can  be  elffeeted^the  cotton  must  be  carried  to  Manchester,  and  the 
cloth  to  South  Carolina.  The  cotton  starts  to  Manchester.  The  man 
that  hauls  it  to  Charleston  in  his  wagon  takes  a  little  of  it  out  to  pay 
him  for  his  double;  the  merchant  who  stores  it  a  while  before  the 
ship  is  reeAj  to  sail  takes  a  little  out  for  his  trouble ;  the  shipowner 
who  carries  it  across  the  water  takes  a  little  out  for  his  trouble. 
StilL  before  it  gets  to  Manchester  it  is  tolled  two  or  three  times  more 
forarayage.  storage,  commission,  and  so  on ;  so  that  when  it  reaches 
6*8  hands  tnere  are  but  seventy-five  pounds  of  it  left.  The  doth, 
too,  in  its  transit  from  Manchester  to  South  Carolina,  goes  through 
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the  same  process  of  tolling;  so  that  when  it  reaches  A  there  are  hat^ 
seventy-five  yards  of  it.  Now,  in  this  case^  A  and  B  have  each  part«4 
with  twenty  days'  labor,  and  each  received  but  fifteen  in  return, 
But  now  let  us  suppose  that  B  has  removed  to  the  side  of  A's  fariq 
in  South  Carolina,  and  has  there  made  his  lot  of  cloth.  Is  it  not  eleu 
that  he  and  A  can  thenexchange  their  cloth  and  cotton,  each  gettiuffi 
the  whole  of  what  the  other  parte  witht  , 

This  supposed  case  shows  the  utter  uselessncss  of  the  carrying^ 
labor  in  ffll  similar  cases,  and  also  the  direct  burden  it  impos^^ 
upon  useful  labor.    And  whoever  will  take  up  the  train  of  reflection 
suggested  by  this  case,  and  run  it  out  to  the  full  extent  of  its  just 
application,  will  be  astonished  at  the  amount  of  useless  labor  he  will 
thus  discover  to  be  done  in  this  very  wav-     I  am  mistaken  if  it  la 
not  in  fact  many  times  over  equal  to  all  the  real  want  in  the  world. 
This  useless  lahor  I  would  have  discontinued,  and  those  engaged  in 
it  added  to  the  class  of  useful  laborers.     If  I  be  asked  whether  I 
would  destroy  all  eommeree,  I  answer,  Certainly  not :  I  would  con-. 
tinue  it  where  it  is  necessary,  and  discontinue  it  where  it  is  not 
An  instance :  I  would  continue  commerce  so  far  as  it  is  employed  i 
bringing  us  coffee,  and  1  would  discontinue  it  so  far  as  it  is  emJ 
plwed  in  bringing  us  cotton  goods, 

But  let  us  yield  the  point,  and  admit  that  by  abandoning  tlie  pre 
tective  policy  our  farmers  can  purchase  their  supplies  of  mannfae 
tured  articles  cheaper  than  before;  and  then  let  ns  see  whetber,1 
even  at  that,  the  farmers  will  upon  the  whole  be  gainers  by  tha 
change.    To  simplify  this  question,  let  us  suppose  our  whole  popu- 
lation to  consiet  of  but  twenty  men,    Under  the  prevalence  of  the 
protective  policy,  fifteen  of  these  are  farmers,  one  is  a  miller,  one_ 
manufactures  iron,  one  implements  from  iron,  one  cotton  got 
and  one  woolen  goods.     The  farmers  discover  that,  owing  to  lab( 
only  costing  one  quarter  as  much  in  Europe  as  here,  thev  can  biq 
iron,  iron  implements,  cotton  goods,  ana  woolen   goocls  cheapet 
when  brought  from  Europe  than  when  made  by  their  neighborfl 
They  are  the  majority,  and  therefore  have  both  the  legal  and  mora 
right  to  have  their  interest  first  consulted.     They  throw  off  the  pro 
tective  policy,  and  cease  buying  these  articles  of  their  neighlwpi 
But  they  soon  discover  that  t«  buy,  and  at  the  cheaper  rate,  reqtiin 
something  to  buy  with.     Falling  short  in  this  particular,  one  t 
these  farmers  takes  a  load  of  wheat  to  the  miller  and  gets  it  ma)" 
into  flour,  and  starts,  as  had  been  his  custom,  to  the  iron  furnoc 
He  approaches  the  well-known  spot,  but,  strange  to  say,  all  is  co] 
and  still  as  death ;  no  smoke  rises,  no  furnace  rnai'S,  no  anvil  ringi 
After  some  search  he  finds  the  owner  of  the  desolate  place,  aud  fall 
out  to  him,  "  Come,  Vulcan,  don't  you  want  t«>  buy  a  load  of  flour  t^ 
"  Why,"  says  Vulcan,  "  I  am  hungry  enough,  to  be  sure, — have  dV 
tasted  bread  for  a  week ;  but  then  you  see  my  works  are  stoppet 
and  I  have  nothing  to  give  you  for  your  flour."    "  But,  Vmcai. 
why  don't  you  ^  to  work  and  get  something  T  "    "  I  am  ready  to  dM 
80.    Will  you  hire  me,  farmer T"    "Oh,  no;  I  could  only  set  you  tn 
raising  wheat,  and  you  see  I  have  more  of  that  already  than  I 
get  anything  for."    "  But  give  me  employment,  and  send  your 
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to  Europe  for  a  market.^  "Why,  Vulcan,  how  silly  you  talk! 
Don^  yon  know  they  raise  wheat  in  Europe  as  wdl  as  here,  and 
that  labor  is  so  cheap  there  as  to  fix  the  price  of  flour  there  so  low 
as  scarcely  to  pay  the  long  carriage  of  it  irom  here,  leaving  nothing 
whatever  to  me?"  "  But,  farmer,  could  n't  you  pay  to  raise  and 
pr^Mune  garden-stuffs,  and  fruits,  such  as  ramshes,  cabbages,  Irish 
and  sweet  potatoes,  cucumbers,  watermelons  and  musR-melons, 
plains,  ^e«rsy  peaches,  apples,  and  the  likef  All  these  are  good 
things,  and  ubm  to  seu  well."  '^  So  they  did  use  to  sell  well :  but  it 
was  to  wou  we  sold  them,  and  now  you  tell  us  you  have  notning  to 
bay  wiui.  Of  course  I  cannot  sell  such  things  to  the  other  farmers, 
beeaose  each  of  them  raises  enough  for  himself,  and  in  fact  rather 
wishes  to  sell  than  to  buy.  Neither  can  I  send  them  to  Europe  for 
a  market,  because,  to  say  nothing  of  European  markets  being 
gtocked  with  such  articles  at  lower  prices  than  I  can  afford,  they 
■re  of  such  a  nature  as  to  rot  before  they  could  reach  there.  The 
truth  is,  Vulcan,  I  am  compelled  to  quit  raising  these  things  alto- 
gether, except  a  few  for  my  own  use ;  and  this  leaves  part  of  my 
own  time  idle  on  my  hands,  instead  of  my  finding  employment  for 
yoa." 

If  at  any  time  all  labor  should  cease,  and  all  existing  provisions 
be  eqaally  divided  among  the  people^  at  the  end  of  a  single  year 
there  ooold  scarcely  be  one  human  bemg  left  alive ;  all  would  have 
perished  by  want  of  subsistence.  So,  again,  if  upon  such  division- 
al! that  sort  of  labor  which  produces  provisions  should  cease,  and 
each  individual  should  take  up  so  much  of  his  share  as  he  could,  and 
carry  it  continually  around  his  habitation,  althoagh  in  this  carrying 
the  amount  of  labor  going  on  might  be  as  great  as  ever  so  long  as 
it  eoold  last,  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  result  would  be  precisely  the 
game  —  that  is,  none  would  be  left  living. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  shows  that  universal  idleness  would 
qieedily  result  in  universal  ruin ;  and  the  second  shows  that  useless 
labor  IS,  in  this  respect,  the  same  as  idleness.  I  submit,  then, 
liiether  it  does  not  follow  that  partial  idleness  and  partial  useless 
labor  would,  in  the  proportion  oi  their  extent,  in  like  manner  result 
in  partial  ruin ;  whether,  if  all  should  subsist  upon  the  labor  that 
one  half  should  perform,  it  would  not  result  in  very  scanty  allow- 
ance to  the  whole. 

Believing  that  these  propositions  and  the  conclusions  I  draw  from 
them  cannot  be  successfully  controverted,  I  for  the  present  assume 
their  correctness,  and  proceed  to  try  to  show  that  the  abandonment 
of  the  protective  policy  by  the  American  government  must  result  in 
the  increase  of  both  useless  labor  and  idleness,  and  so,  in  propor- 
tion, most  produce  want  and  ruin  among  our  people. 

(The  foregoing  scraps  about  protection  were  written  by  Lincoln 
between  his  election  to  Congress  in  1846  and  taking  his  seat  in  De- 
cember, 1847.) 
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December  5,  1847. — Letter  to  William  H.  Herndon. 

Washington,  December  5, 1847. 

Dear  William :  You  may  remember  that  about  a  year  ago  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Wilson  (James  Wilson,  I  think)  paid  us  twenty  dol- 
lars as  an  advance  fee  to  attend  to  a  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  for 
him,  against  a  Mr.  Campbell,  the  record  of  which  case  was  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Dixon  of  St.  Louis,  who  never  furnished  it  to  us. 
When  I  was  at  Bloomington  last  fall,  I  met  a  friend  of  Wilson^  who 
mentioned  the  subject  to  me,  and  induced  me  to  write  to  Wilson, 
teUing  him  I  would  leave  the  ten  dollars  with  you  which  had  been 
left  with  me  to  pay  for  making  abstracts  in  the  case,  so  that  the 
case  may  go  on  this  winter;  but  I  came  away,  and  forgot  to  do  it. 
What  I  want  now  is  to  send  you  the  money,  to  be  used  accordingly, 
if  any  one  comes  on  to  start  the  case,  or  to  be  retained  by  you  if  no 
one  does. 

There  is  nothing  of  consequence  new  here.  Congress  is  to  organ- 
ize to-morrow.  Last  night  we  held  a  Whig  caucus  for  the  House, 
and  nominated  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  for  speaker.  Sargent  of 
Pennsylvania  for  sergeant-at-arms.  Homer  of  New  Jersey  door- 
keeper, and  McCormick  of  District  of  Columbia  postmaster.  The 
Whig  majority  in  the  House  is  so  small  that,  together  with  some 
little  dissatisfaction,  [it]  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  we  will  elect 
them  alL 

This*paper  is  too  thick  to  fold,  which  is  the  reaison  I  send  only 
a  half -sheet.  Yours  as  ever, 

A.  LlNCX)LN. 


December  13,  1847.— Letter  to  William  H.  Herndon. 

Washington,  December  13, 1847. 

Dear  William :  Your  letter,  advising  me  of  the  receipt  of  our  fee 
in  the  bank  case,  is  just  received,  and  I  don't  expect  to  hear  another 
as  good  a  piece  of  news  from  Springfield  while  I  am  away.  I  am 
under  no  ooligations  to  the  bank :  and  I  therefore  wish  jrou  to  buy 
bank  certificates,  and  pay  my  deot  there,  so  as  to  pay  it  with  the 
least  money  possible.  I  would  as  soon  you  should  buy  them  of  Mr. 
Ridgely,  or  any  other  person  at  the  bank,  as  of  any  one  else,  pro- 
vided you  can  get  them  as  cheaply.  I  suppose,  after  the  bank  aebt 
shall  be  paid,  tnere  will  be  some  money  left,  out  of  which  I  would 
like  to  have  you  pay  Lavely  and  Stout  twenty  dollars,  and  Priest 
and  somebody  (oil-makers)  ten  dollars,  for  materials  got  for  house- 

Eainting.    If  there  shall  still  be  any  left,  keep  it  till  you  see  or  hear 
rom  me. 

I  shall  begin  sending  documents  so  soon  as  I  can  get  them.  I 
wrote  you  yesterday  al^ut  a  "  Congressional  Globe."  As  you  are 
all  so  anxious  for  me  to  distinguish  myself,  I  have  concluded  to  do 
80  before  long.        Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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December  22, 1847.— Resolutions  in  the  United  States 

House  op  Representatives. 

WhereaSj  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  message  of 
May  IL  1846,  has  declared  that  '^  the  Mexican  Government  not  only 
refoBed  to  receive  him  [the  envoy  of  the  United  States],  or  to  listen 
to  his  proi>ositions,  but,  after  a  long-continued  series  of  menaces, 
has  at  last  invaded  our  territory  and  shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow- 
dtixens  on  our  own  soiL" 

And  again,  in  his  message  of  December  8,  1846,  that  ^'  we  had 
ample  cause  of  war  against  Mexico  long  before  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities ;  but  even  then  we  forbore  to  take  redress  into  our  own 
hands  until  Mexico  herself  became  the  aggressor,  b;^  invading  our 
soil  in  hostile  arra^,  and  shedding  the  blood  of  our  citizens." 

And  yet  again,  in  his  message  of  December  7, 1847,  that  ^'the 
Mexican  Qovemment  refused  even  to  hear  the  terms  of  adjustment 
whicdi  he  Tour  minister  of  peace]  was  authorized  to  propose,  and 
finally,  unaer  wholly  unjustifiable  pretexts,  involved  the  two  coun- 
tries in  war,  by  invading  the  territory  of  the  State  of  Texas,  strik- 
ing the  first  blow,  and  shedding  the  blood  of  our  citizens  on  our 
own  soiL" 

And  whereas f  This  House  is  desirous  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge 
of  all  the  facts  which  go  to  establish  whether  the  particular  spot  on 
which  the  blood  of  our  citizens  was  so  shed  was  or  was  not  at  that 
time  our  own  soil :  therefore, 

Resolvedj  By  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  the  President  of 
the  tlnited  States  be  respectfully  requested  to  inform  this  House — 

First.  Whether  the  spot  on  which  the  blood  of  our  citizens  was 
shed,  as  in  Ms  message  declared,  was  or  was  not  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Spain,  at  least  after  the  treaty  of  1819  until  the  Mexican 
revolution. 

Second.  Whether  that  spot  is  or  is  not  within  the  territory  which 
was  wrested  from  Spain  by  the  revolutionary  Government  of  Mexico. 

Third.  Whether  that  spot  is  or  is  not  within  a  settlement  of 
people,  which  settlement  has  existed  ever  since  long  before  the  Texas 
revolution,  and  until  its  inhabitants  fled  before  the  approach  of  the 
United  States  army. 

Fourth.  Whether  that  settlement  is  or  is  not  isolated  from  any 
and  all  other  settlements  by  the  Gulf  and  the  Bio  Grande  on  the 
south  and  west,  and  bv  wide  uninhabited  regions  on  the  north  and  east. 

Fifth.  Whether  the  people  of  that  settlement,  or  a  majority  of 
them,  or  any  of  them,  have  ever  submitted  themselves  to  the  govern- 
ment or  laws  of  Texas  or  of  the  United  States,  by  consent  or  by 
compulsion,  either  by  accepting  office,  or  voting  at  elections,  or  pay- 
ing tax,  or  serving  on  Junes,  or  having  process  served  upon  them, 
or  in  any  other  way. 

Sixth.  Whether  the  people  of  that  settlement  did  or  did  not  flee 
from  the  approach  of  tne  United  States  army,  leaving  unprotected 
their  homes  and  their  growiug  crops,  before  the  blood  was  shed,  as 
in  the  message  stated ;  and  whether  the  first  blood,  so  shed,  was  or 
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was  not  shed  within  the  inclosnre  of  one  of  the  people  who  had  thus 
fled  from  it. 

Seventh.  Whether  onr  citizens,  whose  blood  was  shed,  as  in  his 
message  declared,  were  or  were  not,  at  that  time,  armed  officers  and 
soldiers,  sent  into  that  settlement  by  the  military  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Eighth.  Whether  the  military  force  of  the  United  States  was  or 
was  not  so  sent  into  that  settlement  after  General  Ta}[lor  had  more 
than  once  intimated  to  the  War  Department  that,  in  his  opinion,  no 
snch  movement  was  necessary  to  the  defense  or  protection  of  Texas. 


January  5,  1848.— Remarks  in  the  United  States 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  had  made  an  effort,  some  few  days  since,  to 
obtain  the  floor  in  relation  to  this  measure  [resolution  to  oirect  Post- 
master-General to  make  arrangements  with  railroad  for  carrying  the 
mails — in  Committee  of  the  Whole],  but  had  failed.  One  of  the 
objects  he  had  then  had  in  view  was  now  in  a  great  measure  super- 
seded by  what  had  fallen  from  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  who 
had  just  taken  his  seat.  He  begged  to  assure  his  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  that  no  assault  whatever  was  meant  upon 
the  Postmaster-General,  and  he  was  glad  that  what  the  gentleman 
had  now  said  modified  to  a  great  extent  the  impression  which  might 
have  been  created  by  the  language  he  had  usea  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion. He  wanted  to  state  to  gentlemen  who  mi^t  have  entertained 
such  impressions,  that  the  Ck)mmittee  on  the  Post-office  was  com- 
posed or  five  Whi^  and  four  Democrats,  and  their  report  was 
understood  as  sustaining,  not  impugning,  the  position  taken  by  the 
Postmaster-General.  That  report  had  met  with  the  approbation  of 
all  the  Whigs,  and  of  all  the  Democrats  also,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  and  he  wanted  to  ^o  even  further  than  this.  [Intimation  was 
informally  given  Mr.  Lincoln  that  it  was  not  in  order  to  mention  on 
the  floor  what  had  taken  place  in  committee.]  He  then  observed 
that  if  he  had  been  out  of  order  in  what  he  had  said,  he  took  it  all 
back  so  far  as  he  could.  He  had  no  desire,  he  could  assure  gentlemen, 
ever  to  be  out  of  order — though  he  never  could  keep  long  in  order. 

Mr.  Lincoln  went  on  to  observe  that  he  differed  in  opinion,  in 
the  present  case,  from  his  honorable  friend  from  Richmond  [Mr. 
Botts].  That  gentleman  had  begun  his  remarks  by  saying  that  if 
all  prepossessions  in  this  matter  could  be  removed  out  of  the  way, 
but  little  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  coming  to  an  agreement. 
Now,  he  could  assure  that  gentleman  that  he  had  nimself  begun  the 
examination  of  the  subject  with  prepossessions  all  in  his  favor.  He 
had  long  and  often  heard  of  him,  and,  from  what  he  had  heard,  was 
prepossessed  in  his  favor.  Of  the  Postmaster-General  he  had  also 
neard,  but  had  no  prepossessions  in  his  favor,  though  certainly  none 
of  an  opposite  kind.  He  differed,  however^  with  that  gentleman  in 
politics,  while  in  this  respect  he  agreed  with  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  BottsJ,  whom  he  wished  to  oblige  whenever  it  was  in 
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bis  power.  That  gentleman  had  referred  to  the  report  made  to  the 
House  by  the*Po8tmaster-QeneraI,  and  had  intimated  an  apprehen- 
sion that  gentlemen  wonld  be  disposed  to  rely  on  that  report  alone, 
and  derive  their  views  of  the  ease  from  that  document  alone.  Now 
it  so  happened  that  a  pamphlet  had  been  slipped  into  his  [Mr  Lin- 
eoln's]  hiyid  before  he  read  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General : 
80  that,  even  in  this,  he  had  begun  with  prepossessions  in  favor  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

As  to  the  report,  he  mid  but  one  remark  to  make :  he  had  care- 
fully examinea  it,  and  he  did  not  understand  that  there  was  any  dis- 
pute as  to  the  facts  therein  stated — the  dispute,  if  he  understood 
it,  was  confined  altogether  to  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  those 
f^ts.  It  was  a  difiference  not  about  facts,  but  about  conclusions. 
The  fkcts  were  not  disputed.  If  he  was  right  in  this,  he  supposed 
the  House  mi«fht  assume  the  facts  to  be  as  they  were  stated,  and 
thenoe  proeeea  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

The  gentleman  had  said  that  the  Postmaster-General  had  got  into 
a  personal  sqnabble  with  the  raiboad  company.  Of  this  Mr.  Lin- 
fotn  knew  nothinjB^,  nor  did  he  need  or  desire  to  know  anything,  be- 
eaose  it  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  a  just  conclusion  from  the 
piBmises.  But  the  gentleman  had  gone  on  to  ask  whether  so  great 
a  grievanoe  as  the  present  detention  of  the  Southern  mail  ought  not 
to  be  remedied  t  Mr.  Lincoln  would  assure  the  gentleman  that  if 
diere  was  a  proper  way  of  doing  it,  no  man  was  more  anxious  Uian 
he  that  it  should  be  done.  The  report  made  by  the  committee  had 
been  intended  to  yield  much  for  tne  sake  of  removing  that  griev- 
tnce.  That  the  grievance  was  very  great,  there  was  no  dispute  in 
tny  qnarter.  He  supi>osed  that  the  statements  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  to  show  this  were  all  entirely  correct  in  point  of 
ttiet.  He  did  suppose  that  the  interruptions  of  regular  intercourse, 
ind  all  the  other  mconveniences  growing  out  of  it,  were  all  as  that 
gentleman  had  stated  them  to  be ;  and  certainly,  if  redress  could  be 
rmdered,  it  was  proper  it  should  be  rendered  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  gentleman  said  that  in  order  to  effect  this,  no  new  legislative 
iction  was  needed ;  all  that  was  necessarv  was  tnat  the  Postmaster- 
General  ahould  be  required  to  do  what  the  law,  as  it  stood,  author- 
ized and  required  him  to  do. 

We  come  theu,  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  the  law.  Now  the  Postmas- 
ter-General savs  he  cannot  give  to  this  company  more  than  two 
hundred  and  tnirty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  railroad  mile  of 
transportation,  and  twelve  and  half  per  cent  less  for  transi>ortation 
by  steamboats.  He  considers  himsdf  as  restricted  by  law  to  this 
amount ;  and  he  says,  further,  that  he  would  not  snwe  more  if  he 
eoold,  because  in  his  apprehension  it  would  not  be  rair  and  just. 


January  8,  1848. — Letter  to  William  H.  Herndok. 

Washington,  January  8,  1848. 

Dear  William:  Your  letter  of  December  27  was  received  a  day  or 
two  ago.    I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken^ 
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and  promise  to  take  in  my  little  business  there.  As  to  speech- 
making,  by  way  of  getting  the  hang  of  the  House  I  made  a  little 
speech  two  or  three  days  ago  on  a  post-ofiBce  question  of  no  general 
interest.  I  find  speaking  here  and  elsewhere  about  the  same  thing. 
I  was  about  as  badly  scared,  and  no  worse,  as  I  am  when  I  speak  in 
court.  I  expect  to  make  one  withiu  a  week  or  two.  iu  which  I  hope 
to  succeed  well  enough  to  wish  you  to  see  it. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  learn,  from  you  that  there  are  some  who  de- 
sire that  I  should  be  reelected.  I  most  heartily  thank  them  for  their  I 
kind  partiality;  and  Icaa  say,  as  Mr.  Clay  said  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  that "  personally  I  would  not  object "  to  a  reelection,  although 
I  thought  at  the  time,  and  still  think,  it  would  be  quite  as  well  for  me 
to  return  to  the  law  at  the  ead  of  a  single  term.  I  made  the  decla- 
ration that  I  would  not  be  a  candidate  again,  more  from  a  wish  to 
deal  fairly  with  others,  to  keep  peace  among  our  friends,  and  to  keep 
the  district  from  going  to  the  enemy,  than  for  any  cause  |)ersonal  to 
myself;  so  that,  if  it  should  so  happen  that  nobody  else  wishes  to  be 
elected,  I  could  not  refuse  the  people  the  right  of  sending  me  again. 
But  to  enter  myself  as  a  competitor  of  others,  or  to  authorize  any 
one  so  to  enter  me,  is  what  my  word  and  honor  forbid. 

I  got  some  letters  intimating  a  probability  of  so  much  difBcultv 
amongst  our  friends  as  to  lose  us  the  district;  but  I  remember  sucn 
letters  were  written  to  Baker  when  my  own  case  was  under  consid- 
eration, and  I  trust  there  is  no  more  ground  for  such  apprehension 
now  than  there  was  then.  Remember  I  am  always  glad  to  receive  a 
letter  from  you.     Most  truly  your  friend, 

A.   LiNCOIA-, 


January  12,  1848. — Speech  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman :  Some  if  not  all  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  who  have  addressed  the  committee  within  the  last  two 
days  have  spoken  rather  eomplainingly,  if  I  have  rightly  under- 
stood them,  of  the  vote  given  a  week  or  ten  days  ago  declaring  that 
the  war  with  Mexico  was  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally  com- 
menced by  the  President.  I  admit  that  such  a  vote  should  not  be 
given  in  mere  party  wantonness,  and  that  the  one  given  is  justly 
eensurable,  if  it  have  no  other  or  better  foundation.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  joined  in  that  vote ;  and  I  did  so  under  my  best  impression 
of  the  truth  of  the  case.  How  I  got  this  impression,  and  how  it  may 
possibly  be  remedied,  I  will  now  try  to  show.  When  the  war  began, 
It  was  iny  opinion  that  all  those  wlio  because  of  knowing  too  little, 
or  because  of  knowing  too  much,  could  not  conscientiously  oppose 
the  conduct  of  the  President  in  the  beginning  of  it  sboidd  never- 
thelessj  as  good  citizens  and  patriots,  remain  silent  on  that  point,  at 
least  till  the  war  should  be  ended.  Some  leading  Democrats,  in-^ 
eluding  ex-President  Van  Buren,  have  taken  this  same  riew,  as  I^ 
understand  them ;  and  1  adhered  to  it  and  acted  upon  it,  until  sinoi 
1  took  my  seat  here ;  and  I  think  I  shoidd  still  adhere  to  it  were  iti 
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not  that  the  President  and  his  friends  will  not  allow  it  to  be  so. 
Besides  the  continual  effort  of  the  President  to  ar^e  every  silent 
Tote  given  for  supplies  into  an  indorsement  of  the  justice  and  wis- 
dom of  his  conduct;  besides  that  singularly  candid  paragraph  in  his 
hte  message  in  which  he  tells  us  that  Congress  with  great  una- 
nimity had  declared  that  ''by  the  act  of  the  Kepublic  of  Mexico,  a 
state  of  war  exists  between  that  GTovemment  and  the  United  States," 
when  the  same  ioumals  that  informed  him  of  this  also  informed 
him  that  when  that  declaration  stood  disconnected  from  the  ques- 
tion of  supplies  sixty-seven  in  the  House,  and  not  fourteen  merely, 
voted  against  it ;  besides  this  open  attempt  to  prove  by  telling  the 
truth  what  he  could  not  prove  by  telling  the  whole  truth — demand- 
ing of  all  who  will  not  submit  to  be  misrepresented,  in  justice  to 
themselyes,  to  speak  out, — besides  all  this,  one  of  my  colleagues 
{Mr.  SUchardsonJ  at  a  very  early  dav  in  the  session  brought  in  a  set 
of  resolutions  eimressly  indorsing  the  original  justice  of  the  war  on 
the  part  of  the  President.  Upon  these  resolutions  when  they  shall 
be  pat  on  their  passage  I  shall  be  compelled  to  vote;  so  that  I 
cannot  be  silent  if  I  would.  Seeing  this,  I  went  about  preparing 
myself  to  give  the  vote  ifnderstandingly  when  it  should  come.  I 
esrefoUy  examined  the  President's  message,  to  ascertain  what  he 
himself  had  said  and  proved  upon  the  iK)int.  The  result  of  this  ex- 
amination was  to  make  the  impression  that,  taking  for  true  all  the 
President  states  as  facts,  he  falls  far  short  of  proving  his  justifica- 
tion ;  and  that  the  President  would  have  gone  farther  with  his  proof 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  small  matter  that  the  truth  would  not  per- 
mit him.  Under  the  impression  thus  made  I  gave  the  vote  before 
mentioned.  I  propose  now  to  give  concisely  the  process  of  the  ex- 
amination I  made,  and  how  I  reached  the  conclusion  I  did.  The 
President,  in  his  first  war  message  of  May,  1846,  declares  that  the 
soil  was  ours  on  which  hostilities  were  commenced  by  Mexico,  and 
he  repeats  that  declaration  almost  in  the  same  language  in  each 
successive  annual  message,  thus  showing  that  he  deems  that  x)oint 
a  highly  essential  one.  In  the  importance  of  that  point  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  President  To  my  judgment  it  is  the  very  point 
upon  which  he  should  be  justified,  or  condemned.  In  his  message 
of  December,  1846,  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him,  as  is  certainly 
true,  that  title — ownership — to  soil  or  anything  else  is  not  a  simple 
(act,  but  is  a  conclusion  following  on  one  or  more  simple  facts; 
and  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  present  the  facts  from  which 
he  eoncluded  the  soil  was  ours  on  whicn  the  first  blood  of  the  war 
was  shed. 

Accordingly,  a  little  below  the  middle  of  page  twelve  in  the  mes- 
sage last  referred  to  he  enters  upon  that  task;  forming  an  issue 
9M  introducing  testimony,  extending  the  whole  to  a  little  below 
the  mid^e  of  page  fourteen.  Now,  I  propose  to  try  to  show  that 
the  whole  of  this — issue  and  evidence — is  from  be^ning  to  end  the 
sheerest  deception.  The  issue,  as  he  presents  it.  is  in  these  words : 
^  But  there  are  those  who,  conceding  all  this  to  be  true,  assume  the 
ground  that  the  true  western  boundary  of  Texas  is  the  Nueces,  in- 
stead of  the  Bio  Orande;  and  that,  therefore,  in  marching  our  army 
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to  the  east  bank  of  the  latter  river,  we  passed  the  Texas  line  and  in- 
vaded the  territory  of  Mexico."  Now  this  issue  is  made  np  of  two 
afiSrmatives  and  no  negative.  The  main  deception  of  it  is  that  it 
assomes  as  true  that  one  river  or  the  other  is  necessarily  the  boun- 
dary; and  cheats  the  superficial  thinker  entirely  out  of  the  idea 
that  possibly  the  boundarv  Is  somewhere  between  the  two,  and  not 
actutdly  at  either.  A  further  deception  is  that  it  will  let  in  evidence 
which  a  true  issue  would  exclude.  A  true  issue  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  about  as  follows :  '^  I  say  the  soil  was  ours,  on  which 
the  first  blood  was  shed;  there  are  those  who  sa^  it  was  nof 

I  now  proceed  to  examine  the  President's  evidence  as  applicable 
to  such  an  issue.  When  that  evidence  is  analyzed,  it  is  all  mduded 
in  the  following  propositions : 

(1)  That  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana 
as  we  purchased  it  of  France  in  1803. 

(2)  That  the  Republic  of  Texas  always  claimed  the  Rio  Orande  as 
her  western  boundary. 

(3)  That  by  various  acts  she  had  claimed  it  on  paper. 

(4)  That  Santa  Anna  in  his  treaty  with  Texas  recognized  the  Rio 
Grande  as  her  boundary. 

(5)  That  Texas  before,  and  the  United  States  after,  annexation  had 
exercised  jurisdiction  beyond  the  Nueces — between  the  two  rivers. 

(6)  That  our  Congress  understood  the  boundary  of  Texas  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  Nueces. 

Now  for  each  of  these  in  its  turn.  His  first  item  is  that  the  Rio 
Grande  was  the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana,  as  we  purchased 
it  of  France  in  1803 ;  and  seeming  to  expect  this  to  be  disputed,  he 
argues  over  the  amount  of  nearly  a  page  to  prove  it  true ;  at  the 
end  of  which  he  lets  us  know  that  by  the  treaty  of  1819  we  sold 
to  Spain  the  whole  countnr  from  the  Rio  Grande  eastward  to  the 
Sabine.  Now,  admitting  for  the  present  that  the  Rio  Grande  was 
the  boundary  of  Louisiana,  what,  under  heaven,  had  that  to  do  with 
the  present  boundary  between  us  and  Mexico  t  How,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  line  that  once  divided  your  land  from  mine  can  still  be  the 
boundary  between  us  after  I  have  sold  my  land  to  you  is  to  me 
yond  all  comprehension.  And  how  any  man,  with  an  honest  pur- 
pose only  of  proving  the  truth,  could  ever  have  thought  of  introdu- 
cing such  a  fact  to  prove  such  an  issue  is  equally  incomprehensible. 
His  next  piece  of  evidence  is  that  ^^  the  Republic  of  Texas  always 
claimed  this  river  (Rio  Grande)  as  her  western  boundary.'*  That  "is 
not  true,  in  fact.  Texas  has  claimed  it,  but  she  has  not  always 
claimed  it.  There  is  at  least  one  distin^iished  exception.  Her 
State  constitution — the  republic's  most  solemn  and  well-considered 
act ;  that  which  majr,  without  impropriety,  be  called  her  last  will 
and  testament,  revoking  idl  others — makes  no  such  claim.  But  sup- 
pose she  had  always  claimed  it.  Has  not  Mexico  always  claimed  the 
contrary  t    So  that  there  is  but  claim  against  claim^  leaving  nothing 

S proved  until  we  get  back  of  the  claims  and  find  which  has  the  better 
oundation.^  Though  not  in  the  order  in  which  the  President  pre- 
sents his  evidence,  I  now  consider  that  class  of  his  statements  which 
are  in  substance  nothing  more  than  that  Texas  has,  by  various  acts 
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of  her  Conyention  and  Congress,  claimed  the  Bio  Grande  as  her 
boundary,  on  paper.  I  mean  here  what  he  says  about  the  fixing 
of  the  Bio  Orande  as  her  boundary  in  her  old  constitution  (not  her 
State  oonstitntion),  about  forming  congressional  districts,  coun- 
ties, etc.  Now  all  of  this  is  but  naked  claim ;  and  what  I  have  al- 
r^idy  said  about  claims  is  strictly  applicable  to  this.  If  I  should 
daim  your  land  by  word  of  mouth,  that  certainly  would  not  make 
it  mine ;  and  if  I  were  to  claim  it  by  a  deed  which  I  had  made  my- 
sdf,  and  with  which  you  had  had  nothing  to  do,  the  claim  would  be 
quite  the  same  in  substance — or  rather,  in  utter  nothingness.  I 
next  consider  the  President's  statement  that  Santa  Anna  in  his 
treaty  with  Texas  recognized  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  western  boun- 
daiy  of  Texas.  Besides  the  position  so  often  taken,  that  Santa  Anna 
while  a  prisoner  of  war,  a  captive,  could  not  bind  Mexico  by  a 
treaty,  wnich  I  deem  conclusiye — besides  this,  I  wish  to  say  some- 
thing in  relation  to  this  treaty,  so  called  by  the  President,  with 
Santa  Anna.  If  any  man  would  like  to  be  amused  by  a  sight  of 
that  little  thin^  which  the  President  calls  by  that  big  name,  he  can 
have  it  by  turning  to  "Niles's  Register,''  Vol.  L,  p.  336.  And  if  any 
one  should  suppose  that  "Niles's  Register"  is  a  curious  repository 
of  so  mighty  a  document  as  a  solemn  treaty  between  nations,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  learned  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  certainty,  by  inquiry 
at  the  State  Department,  that  the  President  himself  never  saw  it 
anywhere  else.  By  the  way,  I  believe  I  should  not  err  if  I  were  to 
declare  that  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  existence  of  that  docu- 
ment it  was  never  by  anybody  called  a  treaty — that  it  was  never  so 
called  till  the  President,  in  his  extremity,  attempted  by  so  calling  it 
to  wring  something  from  it  in  justification  of  himself  in  connec- 
tion wiui  the  Mexican  war.  It  has  none  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  a  treaty.  It  does  not  call  itself  a  treaty.  Santa  Anna 
does  not  therein  assume  to  bind  Mexico;  he  assumes  only  to  act 
as  the  President-Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Mexican  army  and 
navy ;  stipulates  that  the  then  present  hostilities  should  cease,  and 
that  he  would  not  himself  take  up  arms,  nor  influence  the  Mexican 
people  to  take  up  arms,  against  Texas  during  the  existence  of  the 
war  of  independence.  He  did  not  recognize  the  independence  of 
Texas;  he  aid  not  assume  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  but  clearly 
indicated  his  expectation  of  its  continuance;  he  did  not  say  one 
word  about  boundary,  and,  most  probably,  never  thought  of  it.  It 
is  stipulated  therein  that  the  Mexican  forces  should  evacuate  the 
territory  of  Texas,  {^ssing  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  and 
in  anotner  article  it  is  stipulated  that,  to  prevent  collisions  between 
the  armies,  the  Texas  army  should  not  approach  nearer  than  within 
five  leagues — of  what  is  not  said,  but  clearly,  from  the  object  stated, 
it  is  of  Ibe  Bio  Grande.  Now,  if  this  is  a  treaty  recognizing  the  Rio 
Orande  as  the  boundary  of  Texas,  it  contains  the  singular  features 
of  stipulating  that  Texas  shall  not  go  within  five  leagues  of  her  own 
bounoary. 

Next  comes  the  eyidence  of  Texas  before  annexation,  and  the 
United  States  afterward,  exercising  jurisdiction  beyond  the  Nueces 
and  between  the  two  rivers.    This  actual  exercise  of  jurisdiction  is 
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the  very  class  or  quality  of  evidence  we  want.  It  is  excellent  6o  far 
as  it  goes;  but  does  it  go  far  enough  I  He  tells  us  it  went  beyond 
the  Niieces,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  it  went  to  the  Rio  Grande.  He 
tells  us  jurisdiction  was  exercised  between  the  two  rivers,  but  he  does 
not  tell  us  it  was  exercised  over  aU  the  territory  between  them. 
Some  simple-minded  people  tliink  it  is  possible  to  cross  one  river 
and  go  beyond  it  without  going  all  the  way  to  the  next,  that  juris- 
diction may  be  exercised  between  two  rivers  without  covering  all  the 
country  between  them.  I  know  a  man,  not  very  unlike  myself,  who 
exercises  jurisdiction  over  a  piece  of  land  between  the  Wabash  and 
the  Mississippi ;  and  yet  so  far  is  this  from  being  all  there  is  between 
those  rivers  that  it  is  just  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  long  by 
fifty  feet  wide,  and  no  part  of  it  much  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
either.  He  has  a  neighbor  between  him  and  the  Mississippi — that 
is,  just  across  the  street,  in  that  direction — whom  lam  sure  he  could 
neither  persuade  nor  force  to  give  up  his  habitation;  but  which 
nevertheless  he  could  certainly  annex,  if  it  were  to  be  done  by 
merely  standing  on  his  own  side  of  the  street  and  claiming  it,  or  even 
sitting  down  and  writing  a  deed  for  it. 

But  next  the  President  tells  us  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
understood  the  State  of  Texas  they  admitted  into  the  Union  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  Nueces.  "Well,  I  suppose  they  did.  I  certainly  so 
understood  it.  But  how  far  beyond  T  That  Congress  did  not  un- 
derstand it  to  extend  clear  to  the  Rio  Clrande  is  quite  certain,  by  the 
fact  of  their  joint  resolutions  for  admission  expressly  leaving  all 
questions  of  boundary  to  future  adjustment.  And  it  may  bo  ailded 
tnat  Texfls  herself  is  proved  to  have  had  the  same  understanding  of 
it  that  our  Congress  had,  by  the  fact  of  the  exact  conformity  of  her 
new  constitution  to  those  resolutions. 

I  am  now  through  the  whole  of  the  President's  evidence;  and  it  is 
a  singular  fact  that  if  anyone  should  declare  the  President  sent  the 
army  into  the  midst  of  a  settlenoent  of  Mexican  people  who  had  never 
submitted,  by  consent  or  by  force,  to  the  authority  of  Texas  or  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  there  and  thereby  the  first  blood  of  the 
war  was  shed,  there  is  not  one  word  in  all  the  President  has  said 
which  would  either  admit  or  deny  the  declaration.  This  strange 
omission  it  does  seem  to  me  could  not  have  occurred  but  by  design. 
My  way  of  living  leads  me  to  be  about  the  courts  of  justice;  and 
there  I  have  sometimes  seen  agood  lawyer,  struggling  for  his  client's 
neck  in  a  desperat*  case,  employing  eveiy  artifice  to  work  round, 
befog,  and  cover  up  with  many  words  some  point  arising  in  the  case 
which  he  dared  not  admit  and  yet  could  not  deny.  Party  bias  may 
help  to  make  it  appear  so,  but  with  all  the  allowance  I  can  make  for 
SDon  bias,  it  still  does  appear  to  mo  that  just  such,  and  from  just 
snoh  necessity,  is  the  President's  strnggle  in  this  case. 

Some  time  after  my  colleague  [Mr,  Richardson]  introduced  the 
resolutions  I  have  mentioned,  I  introduced  a  preamble,  resolution, 
and  interrogations,  intended  to  draw  the  President  ont,  if  possible, 
on  this  hitherto  untrodden  ground.  To  show  their  relevancy,  I  pro- 
pose to  state  my  understandinfr  of  the  true  nile  for  ascertaining  the 
boundary  between  Texas  and  Mexico.    It  is  that  wherever  Texas  was 
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»ereisin^  jurisdiction  was  hers;  and  wherever  Mexico  was  exercis- 
ing jorisaiction  was  hers ;  and  that  whatever  separated  the  actual 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  of  the  one  from  that  of  the  other  was  the  true 
boundary  l)etween  them.  If ,  as  is  probably  true,  Texas  was  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Nueces,  and  Mexico 
was  exercising  it  alonff  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Bio  Grande,  then 
neither  river  was  the  boundary ;  but  the  uninhabited  country  be- 
tween the  two  was.  The  extent  of  our  territory  in  that  region  de- 
pended not  on  any  treaty-fixed  boundary  (for  no  treaty  had  attempted 
It),  but  on  revolution.  Any  people  anywhere  being  inclined  and 
having  the  i>ower  have  the  right  to  rise  up  and  shake  off  the  existing 
government,  and  form  a  new  one  that  saits  them  better.  This  is  a 
most  valuable,  a  most  sacred  right — a  right  which  we  hope  and  be- 
lieve is  to  liberate  the  world.  Nor  is  this  right  confined  to  cases  in 
which  the  whole  people  of  an  existing  government  may  choose  to 
exercise  it.    Any  poraon  of  such  people  that  can  may  revolutionize 

^d  make  their  own  of  so  much  of  the  territory  as  they  inhabit. 

niore  Uian  this,  a  majority  of  any  portion  of  such  people  may  revo- 
lutionize, putting  down  a  minority,  intermingled  with  or  near  about 
them,  who  may  oppose  this  movemen^  Such  minority  was  precisely 
the  ease  of  the  Tones  of  our  own  revolution.  It  is  a  Quality  of  revo- 
lutions not  to  go  by  old  lines  or  old  laws;  but  to  break  up  Doth,  and 
make  new  ones. 

As  to  the  country  now  in  question,  we  bought  it  of  France  in 
1803,  and  sold  it  to  Spain  in  1819,  according  to  the  President's 
statements.  After  this,  all  Mexico,  including  Texas,  revolution- 
ized against  Spain;  and  still  later  Texas  revolutionized  against 
Mexico.  In  my  view,  just  so  far  as  she  carried  her  resolution  by  ob- 
taining the  actual,  willing  or  unwilling,  submission  of  the  people, 
80  far  the  country  was  hers,  and  no  fartner.  Now,  sir,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  very  best  evidence  as  to  whether  Texas  nad 
actually  carried  ner  revolution  to  the  place  where  the  hostilities  of 
the  present  war  commenced,  let  the  President  answer  the  interroga- 
tories I  proposed,  as  before  mentioned,  or  some  other  similar  ones. 
Let  him  answer  lully,  fairly,  and  candidly.  Let  him  answer  with 
facts  and  not  with  arguments.  Let  him  remember  he  sits  where 
Washington  sat,  and  so  remembering,  let  him  answer  as  Washing- 
ton would  answer.  As  a  nation  should  not,  and  the  Almighty  will 
not,  be  evaded,  so  let  him  attempt  no  evasion — no  equivocation. 
And  if,  so  answering,  he  can  show  that  the  soil  was  ours  where  the 
first  blood  of  the  war  was  shed, — that  it  was  not  within  an  inhabited 
country,  or,  if  within  such,  that  the  inhabitants  had  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  civil  authority  of  Texas  or  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  same  is  true  of  the  site  of  Fort  Brown, — then  I  am  witn  him  for 
his  jusitification.  In  that  case  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  reverse  the 
Tote  I  gave  the  other  day.  I  have  a  selfish  motive  for  desiring  that 
the  President  may  do  this — I  expect  to  gain  some  votes,  in  connec- 
tion witti  the  war,  which,  without  his  so  doing,  will  be  of  doubtful 
propriety  in  my  own  jud^ent,  but  which  will  be  free  from  the 
doubt  if  he  does  so.  out  if  he  can  not  or  will  not  do  this, — if  on 
any  pretense  or  no  pretense  he  shall  refuse  or  omit  it — then  I  shall 
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be  folly  convinced  of  what  I  more  than  suspect  abready — that  he  is 
deeply  conscious  of  being  in  the  wron^ ;  timt  he  feels  the  blood  of 
this  war,  like  the  blood  of  Abel,  is  crying  to  Heaven  against  him ; 
that  originally  having  some  strong  motive — what,  I  will  not  stop 
now  to  give  my  opinion  concerning — to  involve  the  two  countries 
in  a  war,  and  trusting  to  escape  scrutiny  by  fixing  the  public  gaze 
upon  the  exceeding  brightness  of  military  glory, — that  attractive 
rainbow  that  rises  in  showers  of  blood — that  serpent's  eye  that 
charms  to  destroy, — he  plunged  into  it,  and  has  swept  on  and  on 
till,  disappointed  in  his  calcidation  of  the  ease  with  which  Mexico 
might  be  subdued,  he  now  finds  himself  he  knows  not  where.  How 
like  the  half-insane  mumbling  of  a  fever  dream  is  the  whole  war 
part  of  his  late  message  I  At  one  time  telling  us  that  Mexico  has 
nothing  whatever  that  we  can  get  but  territory ;  at  another  showing 
us  how  we  can  support  the  war  by  levying  contributions  on  Mexico. 
At  one  time  urging  the  national  honor,  the  security  of  the  future, 
the  prevention  of  foreign  interference,  and  even  the  good  of  Mexico 
herself  as  among  the  objects  of  the  war ;  at  another  telling  us  that 
"  to  reject  indemnity,  by  refusing  to  accept  a  cession  of  territory, 
would  be  to.  abandon  all  our  just  demands,  and  to  wa^e  the  war 
bearing  all  its  expenses,  without  a  purpose  or  definite  object"  So 
then  tms  national  honor,  security  of  the  future,  and  everything  but 
territorial  indemnity  may  be  considered  the  no-purposes  and  indefi- 
nite objects  of  the  war !  But,  having  it  now  settled  that  territorial 
indemnity  is  the  only  object,  we  are  urged  to  seize,  by  legislation 
here,  all  that  he  was  content  to  take  a  few  months  a^o,  and  the 
whole  province  of  Lower  California  to  boot,  and  to  still  carry  on 
the  war — to  take  all  we  are  fighting  for,  and  still  fight  on.  Again, 
the  President  is  resolved  under  all  circumstances  to  have  full  terri- 
torial indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  but  he  forgets  to  tell 
us  how  we  are  to  ffet  the  excess  after  those  expenses  shall  have  sur- 
passed the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  Mexican  teiritory.  So  again,  he 
insists  that  the  separate  national  existence  of  Mexico  shall  be  main- 
tained ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  how  this  can  be  done,  after  we  shall 
have  taken  all  her  territory.  Lest  the  questions  I  have  suggested 
be  considered  speculative  merely,  let  me  be  indulged  a  moment  in 
tryinff  to  show  they  are  not.  Tne  war  has  ^ne  on  some  twenty 
montns ;  for  the  expenses  of  which,  together  with  an  inconsiderable 
old  score,  the  President  now  claims  about  one  half  of  the  Mexican 
territory,  and  that  by  far  the  better  half,  so  far  as  concerns  our 
ability  to  make  anything  out  of  it.  It  is  comparatively  uninhabited ; 
so  that  we  could  establ^h  land  offices  in  it,  and  raise  some  money  in 
that  way.  But  the  other  half  is  alreadv  inhabited,  as  I  understand 
it,  tolerably  densely  for  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  all  ite  lands, 
or  all  that  are  valuable,  already  appropriated  as  private  property. 
How  then  are  we  to  make  anything  out  of  these  lands  witn  this  en- 
cumbrance on  themt  or  how  remove  the  encumbrance  t  I  suppose 
no  one  would  say  we  should  kill  the  people,  or  drive  them  out,  or 
make  slaves  of  them ;  or  confiscate  their  property.  How,  then,  can 
we  make  much  out  of  this  part  of  the  territory  t  If  the  pro^^ution 
of  the  war  has  in  expenses  already  equaled  the  better  naif  of  the 
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conntarr,  how  long  its  future  prosecution  will  be  in  equaling  the  less 
valoahle  half  is  not  a  speculative,  but  a  practical,  question,  pressing 
closely  upon  us.  And  yet  it  is  a  question  which  tne  President  seems 
never  to  nave  thought  of.  As  to  the  mode  of  terminating  the  war 
and  securing  peace,  the  President  is  equally  wandering  and  indefi- 
nite. First,  it  is  to  be  done  by  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  the  vital  parts  of  the  enemy's  country :  and  after  apparently 
talking  himself  tired  on  this  point,  the  President  drops  down  into  a 
half -despairing  tone,  and  tells  us  tnat ''  with  a  people  distracted  and 
divided  by  contending  factions,  and  a  government  subject  to  con- 
stant changes  by  successive  revolutions,  the  continued  success  of  our 
arms  may  fail  to  secure  a  satisfactory  peace."  Then  he  suggests  the 
propriety  of  wheedling  the  Mexican  people  to  desert  the  counsels  of 
their  own  leaders,  and.  trusting  in  our  protestations,  to  set  up  a 
government  from  whicn  we  can  secure  a  satisfactory  peace ;  teUing 
us  that  **  this  may  become  the  only  mode  of  obtaining  such  a  neace.^ 
But  soon  he  falls  into  doubt  of  this  too ;  and  then  drops  bacK  onto 
the  already  half-abandoned  ground  of  "  more  vigorous  prosecution." 
All  this  shows  that  the  President  is  in  nowise  satisfied  with  his  own 
positions.  First  he  takes  up  one,  and  in  attempting  to  argue  us 
mto  it  he  argues  himself  out  of  it,  then  seizes  another  and  goes 
throaeh  the  same  process,  and  then,  confused  at  being  able  to  think 
of  noUiing  new,  he  snatches  up  the  old  one  again,  which  he  has  some 
time  before  cast  off.  His  mind,  taxed  beyond  its  power^  is  running 
hither  and  thither,  like  some  tortured  creature  on  a  burmng  surface, 
finding  no  i>osition  on  which  it  can  settle  down  and  be  at  ease. 

Again,  it  is  a  sin^lar  omission  in  this  message  that  it  nowhere 
intimates  when  the  President  expects  the  war  to  terminate.  At  its 
beginning.  General  Scott  was  by  this  same  President  driven  into 
dimtvor,  if  not  disgrace,  for  intimating  that  peace  could  not  be  con- 
quered in  less  than  three  or  four  months.  But  now,  at  the  end  of 
diont  twenty  months,  during  which  time  our  arms  have  given  us  the 
most  splendid  successes,  every  department  and  every  part,  land  and 
water,  officers  and  privates,  regulars  and  volunteers,  doing  all  that 
mcD  could  do,  and  nundreds  of  things  which  it  had  ever  before  been 
thought  men  could  not  do — after  all  this,  this  same  President  gives  a 
long  message^  without  showing  us  that  as  to  the  end  he  himself  has 
even  an  ima^ary  conception.  As  I  have  before  said,  he  knows  not 
where  he  is.  He  is  a  bewildered,  confounded,  and  miserably  perplexed 
man.  €h>d  grant  he  may  be  able  to  show  there  is  not  something 
about  his  conscience  more  painful  than  all  his  mental  perplexity. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  so-called  "  treaty  "  referred  to  in 
the  speech: 

Articles  of  Agreement  entered  into  between  his  Excellency  David  G. 
Burnet,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  of  the  one  part,  and  his  EIx- 
odlency  Gfeneral  Santa  Anna,  President-General-in-Chief  of  the  Mexican 
Army,  of  the  other  part. 

Aitiele  L  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  agrees  that  he  will 
not  take  op  arms,  nor  will  he  exereise  his  influence  to  cause  them  to  be  taken 
op,  against  the  people  of  Texas  during  the  present  war  of  independence. 


Article  11.  All  hostilities  between  the  Meriean  and  Texan  troops  w-ill 
cease  immediately,  both  by  land  and  water. 

Article  III.  The  Mexi(»n  troops  will  evacuate  the  ttmtorj'  of  Tesas, 
passing  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Gninde  Del  Norte. 

Article  IV.  The  Mexican  army,  in  its  retreat,  shall  not  take  the  propertr 
of  any  person  without  his  consent  and  just  indemnification,  using  only  eucE 
artii;les  as  may  be  necessary  for  its  subsiatence,  in  cases  when  the  owner 
may  not  be  present,  and  remitting  to  the  commander  of  the  army  of  Texas, 
or  to  the  commiBsioners  to  be  appointed  for  the  adjustment  of  snch  matters, 
an  account  of  the  value  of  the  property  consumed,  the  place  where  taken, 
and  the  name  of  the  owner,  if  it  can  be  ascertained. 

Article  V.  That  all  private  property,  including  cattle,  horses,  negro 
slaves,  or  indentured  persons,  of  whatever  denonunation,  that  may  have 
been  captured  bv  any  portion  of  the  Mexican  army,  or  may  have  taken 
refuge  in  the  saia  army,  since  the  commencement  of  the  late  invamon,  shall 
be  restored  to  the  commander  of  the  Texan  army,  or  to  snch  other  persona 
as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Government  of  Texas  to  receive  them. 

Article  VI.  The  troops  of  both  armies  will  refrain  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  each  other  ;  and  to  this  end  the  commander  of  the  army  of  Texoa 
shorter  distance  than  five  leagueo^ 
a  army  shall  not  make  any  other  delay  on  its 
march  than  that  which  is  nee«ssary  to  take  up  their  nospitals,  baggage, . 
etc,,  and  to  cross  the  rivers ;  any  delay  not  necessary  to  these  purposes  to 
be  considered  an  infraction  of  this  agreement 

Article  VTII,  By  an  express,  to  be  immediately  despatched,  this  agree- 
ment shall  be  sent  to  General  Vineente  Filisola  and  to  General  T.  J.  Rusk, 
oommander  of  the  Texan  army,  in  order  that  they  may  be  apprized  of  ita 
stipulations ;  and  to  this  end  they  will  exchange  engagements  to  comply 
with  the  same. 

Article  IX.  That  all  Tesan  prisoners  now  in  the  poBsession  of  the  Mexi- 
can army,  or  its  authorities,  be  forthwith  released,  and  furnished  with  free 
passports  to  return  to  their  homes ;  in  consideration  of  which  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  Mexican  prisoners,  rank  and  file,  now  in  possession  of  the 
Qovemment  of  Texas  shall  be  immediately  released ;  the  remainder  of  ihe 
Mexican  prisoners  that  continue  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  of 
Texas  to  be  treated  with  due  humanity, — any  extraordinary  comforts  that 
may  be  furnished  them  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  Government  of  Mexico. 

Article  X.  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  will  be  sent  to  Vera 
Cruz  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  deemed  proper. 

The  contracting  parties  sign  this  instrument  for  the  above-mentioned  pi., 
poses,  in  duplicate,  at  the  port  of  Velasco,  this  fourteenth  day  of  May,  1836. 
David  G.  Bcrnet,  President, 
Ja8.  ColLDJGSWoRTH,  Secretary  of  Slate, 
Antonio  Lopez  db  Santa  Anna, 
B.  HakDIMAN,  Secretary  of  the  Treanury, 
P.  W.  GkaTsoN,  Attorney-Genetal. 

Jannary  19,  1848. — Report  in  the    United  States 
House  op  Represf-ntattvep. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post^Offlee  and  Post  I 
Roads,  made  the  following  report: 

The  Committee  on  the  Post-0£Bce  and  Post  Roads,  to  whom  waa  J 
referred  the  petition  of  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  and  Fuller,  report;  That,  i 
BB  proved  to  their  satiBfaction,  the  mail  routes  from  MUledge^'ille  to  I 
Athens,  and  from  Warrenton  to  Decatur,  in  the  State  of  Georgia  I 
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(numbered  2366  and  2380),  were  let  to  Reeside  and  Avery  at  $1300 
per  aonnm  for  the  former  and  $1500  for  the  latter,  for  the  term  of 
four  years,  to  commence  on  the  first  day  of  Januar}r,  1835;  that, 
previous  to  the  time  for  commencing  the  service,  Keeside  sold 
Iu8  interest  therein  to  Avery;  that  on  the  11th  of  May,  1835, 
Avery  sold  the  whole  to  these  petitioners,  Saltmarsh  and  Fuller,  to 
take  effect  from  the  beginning,  January  1, 1835;  that,  at  this  time, 
the  Assistant  Postmaster-Gteneral,  being  called  on  for  that  purpose, 
eonsented  to  the  transfer  of  the  contracts  from  Reeside  and  Avery 
to  these  petitioners,  and  promised  to  have  proper  entries  of  the 
transfer  made  on  the  books  of  the  department,  which,  however,  was 
neglected  to  be  done ;  that  the  petitioners,  supposing  all  was  right, 
in  good  faith  commenced  the  ^nsportation  of  the  mail  on  these 
routes,  and  after  difftculty  arose,  still  trusting  that  all  would  be 
made  right,  continued  the  service  till  December  1, 1837 ;  that  tiiey 
performed  the  service  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  department, 

and  have  never  been  paid  anything  for  it  except  $ \  that  the 

difficulty  occurred  as  follows:  Mr.  Barry  was  Postmaster-General  at 
the  times  of  making  the  contracts  and  the  attempted  transfer  of 
them;  Mr.  Kendall  succeeded  Mr.  Barry,  and  finding  Reeside  appa- 
rently in  debt  to  the  department,  and  these  contracts  still  standing  in 
the  names  of  Reeside  and  Avery,  refused  to  pay  for  the  services  un- 
der them,  otherwise  than  by  credits  to  Reeside;  afterward,  however, 
he  divided  the  compensation,  still  crediting  one  half  to  Reeside^  ana 
directing  the  other  to  be  paid  to  the  order  of  Avery,  who  disclaimed 
all  right  to  it.  After  discontinuing  the  service,  these  petitioners,  sup- 
posing they  miffht  have  legal  r^ress  against  Avery,  brought  suit 
Sinst  him  in  New  Orleans;  in  which  suit  thev  failed,  on  the  ground 
t  Avery  had  complied  with  his  contract,  having  done  so  much 
toward  the  transfer  as  they  had  accepted  and  been  satisfied  with. 
Still  later  the  department  sued  Reeside  on  his  supposed  indebted- 
ness, and  b^  a  verdict  of  the  jury  it  was  determined  that  the  depart- 
ment was  mdebted  to  him  in  a  sum  much  beyond  all  the  credits 
S'ven  hini  on  the  account  above  stated.  Under  these  circumstances, 
e  committee  consider  the  petitioners  clearly  entitled  to  relief,  and 
they  report  a  bill  accordingiv ;  lest,  however,  there  should  be  some 
mistake  as  to  the  amount  wnich  they  have  already  received,  we  so 
frame  it  as  that,  by  adjustment  at  the  department,  they  may  oe  paid 
so  much  as  remains  unpaid  for  service  actually  performed  by  them — 
not  charging  them  witn  the  credits  given  to  Reeside.  The  commit- 
tee think  it  not  improbable  that  the  petitioners  purchased  the  right 
of  Avery  to  be  paid  for  the  service  from  the  Ist  of  January,  till  their 
purchase  on  May  11, 1835;  but  the  evidence  on  this  point  being  very 
vague,  they  forbear  to  report  in  favor  of  allowing  it. 


January  19,  1848. — Letter  to  William  H.  Herndon. 

Washington,  January  19,  1848. 

Dear  William :  Inclosed  you  find  a  letter  of  Louis  W.  Chandler. 
What  is  wanted  is  that  you  shall  ascertain  whether  the  claim  upon 
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the  note  described  has  received  any  dividend  in  the  Probate  Court 
of  Christian  County,  where  the  estate  of  Mr.  Overton  Williams  has 
been  administered  on.  If  nothing  is  paid  on  it,  withdraw  the  note 
and  send  it  to  me,  so  that  Chandler  can  see  the  indorser  of  it.  At 
all  events  write  me  all  about  it,  till  I  can  somehow  get  it  off  my 
hands.  I  have  already  been  bored  more  than  enough  about  it ;  not 
the  least  of  which  annoyance  is  his  cursed,  unreadable,  and  ungodly 
handwriting. 

I  have  made  a  speech,  a  copy  of  which  I  will  send  you  by  next 
maiL  Yours  as  ever, 

A.  LiNGOIiN. 


February  1,  1848. — Letter  to  William  H.  Herndon. 

Washington,  February  1,  1848. 

Dear  William :  Your  letter  of  the  19th  ultimo  was  received  last 
night,  and  for  which  I  am  much  obliged.  The  only  thing  in  it  that 
I  wish  to  talk  to  you  at  once  about  is  that  because  of  my  vote  for 
Ashmun's  amendment  you  fear  that  you  and  I  disagree  about  the 
war.  I  regret  this,  not  because  of  any  fear  we  shall  remain  dis- 
agreed after  you  have  read  this  letter,  but  because  if  you  misunder- 
stand I  fear  other  good  friends  may  also.  That  vote  affirms  that 
the  war  was  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally  commenced  by 
the  President ;  and  I  will  stake  my  life  that  if  you  had  been  in  my 
place  you  would  have  voted  just  as  I  did.  Would  you  have  voted 
what  you  felt  and  knew  to  be  a  lie!  I  know  you  would  not. 
Woula  you  have  gone  out  of  the  House — skulked  the  votet  I  ex- 
pect not.  If  you  had  skulked  one  vote,  you  would  have  had  to 
skulk  many  more  before  the  end  of  the  session.  Richardson's  reso- 
lutions, inta-oduced  before  I  made  any  move  or  gave  any  vote  upon 
the  subject,  make  the  direct  question  of  the  justice  of  the  war ;  so 
that  no  man  can  be  silent  if  he  would.  You  are  compelled  to  speak ; 
and  your  only  alternative  is  to  t^ll  the  truth  or  a  lie.  I -cannot 
doubt  which  you  would  do. 

This  vote  has  nothing  to  do  in  determining  my  votes  on  the  ques- 
tions of  supplies.  I  have  always  intended,  and  still  intend,  to  vote 
supplies;  perhaps  not  in  the  precise  form  recommended  by  the 
President,  but  in  a  better  form  for  all  purposes,  except  Locofoco 
party  purposes.  It  is  in  this  particular  you  seem  mistaken.  The 
liocos  are  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  impression  that  all 
who  vote  supplies  or  take  part  in  the  war  do  of  necessity  approve 
the  President's  conduct  in  the  beginning  of  it ;  but  the  Whigs  have 
from  the  beginning  made  and  kept  the  distinction  between  the  two. 
In  the  veiy  first  act  nearly  aU  the  Whigs  voted  against  the  pream- 
ble declarmg  that  war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico ;  and  yet  nearly 
all  of  them  voted  for  the  supplies.  As  to  the  Whig  men  who  have 
participated  in  the  war,  so  far  as  they  have  spoken  in  my  hearing 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  denounce  as  uniust  the  President's  conduct 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  They  ao  not  suppose  that  such  de- 
nunciation is  directed  by  undying  natred  to  him,  as  ^^  The  Regis- 
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ter  *  wonld  have  it  believed.  There  are  two  such  Whigs  on  this  floor 
(Colonel  Haskell  and  Major  James).  The  former  fought  as  a  colo- 
nel bv  the  side  of  Colonel  Baker  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  stands  side 
bv  aiae  with  me  in  the  vote  that  you  seem  dissatisfied  with.  The 
lifter,  the  history  of  whose  capture  with  Cassius  Clay  you  well 
know,  had  not  arrived  here  when  that  vote  was  given ;  but,  as  I  un- 
derstand, he  stands  ready  to  give  just  such  a  vote  whenever  an  oc- 
casion shall  present.  Baker,  too,  who  is  now  here,  savs  the  truth  is 
undonbtedlv  that  wa^:  and  whenever  he  shall  speak  out,  he  will 
say  so.  Colonel  Donipnan,  too,  the  favorite  Whi^  of  Missouri,  and 
who  overran  all  Northern  Mexico,  on  his  return  nome  in  a  public 
speech  at  St.  Louis  condemned  the  administration  in  relation  to  the 
war,  if  I  remember.  G.  T.  M.  Davis,  who  has  been  through  almost 
the  whole  war,  declares  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay ;  from  which  I  infer 
that  he  adopts  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Clay,  generally  at  least.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  heard  of  but  one  Wliig  who  has  been  to  the 
war  attempting  to  justify  the  President's  conduct.  That  one  was 
Captain  Bishop,  editor  of  the  '' Charleston  Courier,''  and  a  very 
dever  fellow.  I  do  not  mean  this  letter  for  the  public,  but  for  you. 
Before  it  reaches  you,  you  will  have  seen  and  read  my  pamphlet 
speech,  and  perhaps  been  scared  anew  by  it.  After  vou  get  over  your 
scare,  read  it  over  again,  sentence  by  sentence,  and  tell  me  honestly 
what  you  think  of  it.  I  condensed  all  I  could  for  fear  of  being  cut 
off  by  the  hour  rule,  and  when  I  ffot  through  I  bad  spoken  but 
forty-five  minutes.  Yours  forever, 

A.  Lincoln. 


February  2,  1848.— Letter  to  William  H.  Herndon. 

Washington,  Febnirary  2,  1848. 

Dear  William:  I  just  take  my  pen  to  say  that  Mr.  Stephens,  of 
Georgia,  a  little,  slim,  pale-faced,  consumptive  man,  with  a  voice  like 
Logan's,  has  just  concluded  the  very  best  speech  of  an  hour's  length 
I  ever  heard.    My  old  withered  dry  eyes  are  full  of  tears  yet. 

If  he  writes  it  out  anything  like  he  delivered  it,  our  people  shall 
see  a  good  many  copies  of  it.  Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

To  William  H.  Herndon,  Esq. 


February  15,  1848. — Letter  to  William  H.  Herndon. 

Washington,  February  15,  1848. 

Dear  WUUam :  Your  letter  of  the  29th  January  was  received  last 
night.  Being  exclusively  a  constitutional  ar^ment,  I  wish  to  sub- 
mit some  re&ctions  ui>on  it  in  the  same  spirit  of  kindness  that  I 
know  actuates  you.  Let  me  first  state  what  1  understand  to  be  your 
position.  It  is  that  if  it  shall  become  necessary  to  repel  invasion, 
the  President  may^  without  violation  of  the  Constitution,  cross  the 
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line  and  invade  the  territory  of  another  country,  and  that  whether 
guchneeessity  exists  in  auy^ven  case  the  President  is  the  sole  judge. 

Before  going  further  consider  well  whether  this  is  or  is  not  your 
position.  If  it  is,  it  is  a  position  that  neither  the  President  himi^elf, 
nor  any  friend  of  his,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  taken.  Their  only 
positions  are — first,  that  the  soil  was  ours  when  the  hoBtilities  com- 
menced ;  aud  second,  that  whether  it  was  rightfully  ours  or  not,  Con- 
gress had  annexed  it,  and  the  President  for  that  reason  was  bound  to 
defeud  it;  both  of  which  are  as  clearly  proved  to  be  false  in  fact  as 
you  cau  prove  that  your  house  is  mine.  The  soil  was  not  ours,  and 
Congress  did  not  annex  or  attempt  to  annex  it.  But  to  return  to 
your  position.  Allow  the  President  to  iuvade  a  neighboring  nation 
whenever  he  shall  deem  it  necessarj'  to  repel  an  invasion,  and  you 
allow  him  to  do  so  whenever  he  may  choose  to  say  he  deems  it  ne- 
oessary  for  snch  purpose,  and  you  allow  him  to  make  war  at  pleasure. 
Study  to  see  if  you  can  fix  any  limit  to  his  power  in  this  i-espeot, 
after  having  given  him  so  much  as  you  propose.  If  to-day  he  should 
choose  to  say  DC  thinks  it  necessary  to  invade  Canada  to  prevent  the 
British  from  invading  us,  how  eoiUd  you  stop  him!  You  may  say  to 
him,  "I  see  no  probabiliwof  the  British  invading  us";  but  he  will 
sayto  you,  "  Be  silent:  I  see  it,  if  you  don't." 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving  the  war-making  power  to 
Congress  was  dictated,  as  I  understand  it,  by  the  following  reasons: 
Kings  had  always  beeu  involving  and  impoverishing  their  people  in 
wars,  pretending  generally,  if  not  always,  that  the  good  of  the  people 
was  the  object.  This  our  convention  understood  to  be  the  most  op- 
pressive of  all  kingly  oppressions,  and  they  resolved  to  so  frame 
the  Constitution  that  no  one  man  should  hold  the  power  of  bringing 
this  oppression  upon  us.  But  your  view  desti'oys  the  whole  matter, 
and  places  our  President  where  kings  have  always  stood.  Write 
soon  again.  Yours  truly, 

A.  LiNCOUt. 


February  20,  1848.- 


LeTTEB  to   tJ.   F,   LiNDEH. 

WASmKOTON,  February  20, 1848. 


I 


U.  F.  lAndsr:  ...  In  law,  it  is  good  policy  to  never 
plead  what  you  need  not,  lest  you  oblige  yourself  to  prove  what 
you  cannot.  Reflect  on  this  well  before  you  proceed.  The  appli- 
cation I  mean  to  make  of  this  rule  is  that  you  should  simply  go 
for  General  Taylor,  because  you  can  take  some  Democrats  and  lose 
no  Whigs ;  but  if  you  go  also  for  Mr.  Polk,  on  the  origin  and  mode 
of  prosecuting  the  war,  you  will  still  take  some  Democrats,  but  you 
will  lose  more  Whigs;  so  that  in  the  sum  of  the  operation,  you  will 
be  the  loser.  This  is  at  least  my  opinion ;  and  if  you  will  look 
around,  I  doubt  if  you  do  not  discover  such  to  be  the  tact  among 
your  own  neighbor^.  Further  than  this :  by  justifying  Mr.  PolkTB  J 
mode  of  prosecuting  the  war,  you  put  yourself  in  opposition  t" 
General  Taylor  himself,  for  we  all  know  he  has  declared  for,  and  i 
fact  originated,  the  defensive  line  of  policy. 
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March  9,  1848. — Report  in  the  United  States 
House  op  Representatives. 

Mr.  LincolD.  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post 
Roads,  made  tne  following  report : 

The  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post  Roads,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  entitled 
^  An  Act  authorizing  Postmasters  at  county  seats  of  justice  to  re- 
ceive subscriptions  for  newspapers  and  periodicals,  to  be  paid 
through  the  a^ncy  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  and  for  other 
piuposesy''  be^  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

The  comnuttee  have  reason  to  believe  tnat  a  general  wish  per- 
vades the  community  at  large,  that  some  such  facility  as  the  pro- 
posed measure  should  be  granted  by  express  law,  for  subscribing, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  to  newspapers 
and  periodicals  which  diffuse  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  intelligence 
of  passing  events.  Compliance  with  this  general  wish  is  deemed 
to  oe  in  accordance  witn  our  republican  institutions,  which  can 
be  best  sustained  by  the  diffusion  of  knowled^  and  the  due  en- 
couragement of  a  universal,  national  spirit  of  inquiry  and  discus- 
sion of  public  events  through  the  medium  of  the  public  press. 
The  committee,  however,  has  not  been  insensible  to  its  duty  of 
ffuarding  the  Post-Office  Department  against  injurious  sacrifices 
lor  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  whereby  its  ordinary  efficacy 
might  be  impaired  or  embarrassed,  it  has  therefore  been  a  subject 
of  much  consideration;  but  it  is  now  confidently  hoped  that  the 
bill  herewith  submitted  effectually  obviates  all  objections  which 
might  exist  with  regard  to  a  less  matured  proposition. 

The  committee  learned,  upon  inquiry,  that  tine  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment, in  view  of  meeting  the  general  wish  on  this  subject,  made  the 
experiment  through  one  of  its  own  internal  regulations,  when  the 
new  posta^  system  went  into  operation  on  the  first  of  July,  1845, 
and  that  it  was  continued  until  the  thirtieth  of  September,  1847. 
But  this  experiment,  for  reasons  hereafter  stated,  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  it  was  discontinued  by  order  of  the  Postmaster-General. 
As  far  as  the  committee  can  at  present  ascertain,  the  following 
seem  to  have  been  the  principal  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  in  this 
experiment : 

(1)  The  legal  responsibility  of  postmasters  receiving  newspaper 
subscriptions,  or  of  their  sureties,  was  not  defined. 

(2)  Tne  authority  was  open  to  all  postmasters  instead  of  being 
limited  to  those  of  specific  offices. 

(3)  The  consequence  of  this  extension  of  authority  was  that,  in 
innumerable  instances,  the  monev,  without  the  previous  knowledge 
or  control  of  the  officers  of  the  department  who  are  responsible  for 
the  good  management  of  its  finances,  was  deposited  in  offices  where 
it  was  improper  such  funds  should  be  placed ;  and  the  repayment 
was  ordei^,  not  by  the  financial  officers,  but  by  the  postmasters, 
at  points  where  it  was  inconvenient  to  the  department  so  to  disburse 
its  funds. 

Vol.  I.— 8. 
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(4)  The  iL convenience  of  ftccumnlating  uncertain  and  fluctuatiuf^l 
sums  at  small  offices  was  felt  seriously  in  conBecjuent  overpnymentB  1 
to  contractors  on  their  quarterly  collecting  orders ;  and,  in  case  of  J 
private  mail  routes,  in  litigation  concerning  the  misapplication  off 
such  funds  to  the  special  service  of  supplying  mails.  I 

(5)  The  aecumulation  of  sneh  funds  on  draft  offices  could  not  be  I 
known  to  the  financial  clerks  of  the  department  in  time  to  control  i^  I 
and  too  often  this  rendered  uncertain  all  their  calculations  of  f  unda  | 
iu  hand. 

(6)  The  orders  of  payment  were  for  the  most  part  issued  upon  ' 
the  principal  offices,  sucn  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Balti- 
more, etc.,  where  the  largo  offices  of  puhlishers  are  located,  causing 
an  illimitable  and  uncontrollable  drain  of  the  department   funds 
from  those  points  where  it  was  essential  to  husband  them  for  its  J 
own  regular  disbursements.     In  Philadelj)hia  alone  this  drain  aver-  fl 
aged  $5000  per  quarter ;  and  in  other  cities  of  the  seaboard  it  wasfl 
proportionate.  I 

(7)  The  embarrassment  of  the  department  was  increased  bv  the 
illimitable,  uncontrollable,  and  irresponsible  scattering  of  its  funds 
from  concentrated  points  suitable  for  its  distributions,  to  remote, 
nnsafe,  and  inconveuient  offices,  where  they  could  not  be  agaia  . 
made  available  till  collected  by  special  agents,  or  were  transferred  J 
at  considerable  expense  into  the  principal  disDursing  offices  again.  1 

(8)  There  was  a  vast  increase  of  duties  thrown  upon  the  limited  n 
force  before  necessary  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  department; 
and  from  the  delay  of  obtaining  vouchers  impediments  arose  to  the 
epeedy  eettlement  of  accounts  with  present  or  retired  poatmaetere, 
causing  postponements  which  endangered  the  liability  of  sureties 
undertheactof  limitations,  and  causing  much  danger  of  an  increase  J 
of  such  cases.  I 

(9)  The  most  responsible  postmasters  (at  tlie  large  offices)  were  i 
ordered  b^  the  least  responsible  (at  small  offices)  to  make  paynients  1 
upon  their  vouchers,  without  having  the   means  of  ascertaining 
wnether  these  voucners  were  genuine  or  forged,  or  if  genuine, 
whether  the  signers  were  in  or  out  of  office,  or  sSvent  or  defaulters. 

(10)  The  transaction  of  this  business  for  subscribers  and  publi^  ■ 
ers  at  the  public  expense,  and  the  embarrassment.,  inconvenience^J 
and  delay  of  the  department's  own  business  occasioned  by  it,  wers 
not  justified  by  any  sufficient  remuneration  of  revenue  to  susta' 
the  department,  as  required  iu  every  other  respect  with  regard  t 
its  agency. 

The  committee,  in  view  of  these  objections,  has  been  solicitous  t 
frame  a  bill  which  would  not  be  obnoxious  to  them  in  principle  c 
in  practical  efiFect. 

It  is  confidently  Iwlieved  that  by  limiting  the  offices  for  receiv-L 
log  subscriptions  to  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  number  authorized] 
by  the  experiment  already  tried,  and  designating  the  count}'  seat  in 
each  county  for  the  purpose,  the  control  of  the  department  will  bl' 
rendered  satisfactorj' ;  particularly  as  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  thi 
Auditor,  who  is  the  officer  required  by  law  to  check  the  accounts,  tf 
approve  or  disapprove  of  the  deposits,  and  to  sanction  not  only  f 
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payment,  but  to  i>oint  oat  the  place  of  payment.  If  these  payments 
should  cause  a  drain  on  the  principal  offices  of  the  seaboard,  it  will 
be  compensated  by  the  accumulation  of  funds  at  county  seats,  where 
the  contractors  on  those  routes  can  be  paid  to  that  extent  by  the  de- 
partment's drafts,  with  more  local  convenience  to  themselves  than 
by  drafts  on  the  seaboard  offices. 

The  legal  responsibility  for  these  deposits  is  defined,  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  funds  at  the  point  of  deposit,  and  the  repayment  at 
points  drawn  ui>on,  beinff  known  to  ana  controlled  by  tne  Auditor, 
will  not  occasion  any  su(m  embarrassments  as  were  before  felt ;  the 
record  kept  bv  the  Auditor  on  the  passing  of  the  certificates  through 
his  hands  will  enable  him  to  settle  accounts  without  the  delay  occa- 
sioned by  vouchers  being  withheld;  all  doubt  or  uncertainty  as  to 
the  genumeness  of  certificates,  or  the  propriety  of  their  issue,  will  be 
removed  by  the  Auditor's  examination  and  approval ;  and  there  can 
be  no  risk  of  loss  of  f  ands  by  transmission,  as  the  certificate  will 
not  be  payable  till  sanctioned  by  the  Auditor,  and  after  his  sanction 
the  payor  need  not  pay  it  unless  it  is  presented  by  the  publisher  or 
his  known  derk  or  agent. 

The  main  principle  of  equivalent  for  the  agency  of  the  depart- 
ment is  secui^  by  the  postage  required  to  be  paid  upon  the  trans- 
mission of  the  certificates,  augmenting  adequately  the  post-office 
revenue. 

The  committee,  conceiving  that  in  this  report  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  subject  have  been  fully  and  fairly  stated,  and  that  these  diffi- 
eulties  have  been  obviated  by  the  plan  proposed  in  the  accompany- 
ing billy  and  believing  that  the  measure  will  satisfactorily  meet  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  community,  beg  leave 
to  recommend  its  adoption. 


March  9, 1848. — Report  in  the  United  States 
House  op  Representatives. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post 
Roads,  made  tne  following  report : 

The  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post  Roads,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  petition  of  H.  M.  Barney,  postmaster  at  Brimfield,  Peo- 
ria.County,  Illinois,  report :  That  they  have  been  satisfied  by  evi- 
dence, that  on  the  15th  of  December,  1847,  said  petitioner  had  his 
jJtore,  with  some  fifteen  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  goods,  together 
with  all  the  papers  of  the  post-office,  entirely  destroyed  by  fire ;  and 
that  the  specie  funds  of  tne  office  were  melted  down,  partially  lost 
and  partiidly  destroyed ;  that  his  large  individual  loss  entirely  pre- 
cludes the  idea  of  embezzlement;  that  the  balances  due  the  depart- 
ment of  former  quarters  had  been  only  about  twenty-five  dollars ; 
and  that  owing  to  the  destruction  of  papers,  the  exact  amount  due 
for  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 1847,  cannot  be  ascertained. 
They  therefore  report  a  joint  resolution,  releasing  said  petitioner 
from  pajring  anything  for  the  quarter  last  mentioned. 


March  34,  1848. — Letteb  to  David  Lincoln. 

Washington,  March  24,  1848. 
Mr.  Davtd  Lincoij*. 

Dear  Sir :  Tour  very  worthy  representative,  Gov.  McDowell,  has 
fflven  me  your  name  and  address,  and  as  my  father  was  born  in 
Rockingham,  from  whence  his  father,  Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated 
to  Kentucky  abont  the  year  1782, 1  have  concluded  to  address  yon 
to  aseertaiQ  whether  we  are  not  of  the  same  family.  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  if  you  will  write  me,  telling  me  whether  you  in  any 
way  know  an jthing  of  my  grandfather,  what  relation  you  are  to  him, 
and  so  on.  Also,  if  you  know  where  your  family  came  from  when 
they  settled  in  Virginia,  tracing  them  back  as  far  as  your  knowledge 
extends.  Very  respectfully, 

A.  Lincoln. 


March  29,  1848. —  Remarks  in  the  United  States 
House  op  Representatives. 

The  bill  for  raising  additional  military  force  for  limited  time,  e 
was  reported  from  Committee  on  Judiciary;  similar  bills  had  b 
reported  from  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Military  Committ 

Mr,  Lincoln  said  if  there  was  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  t 
House  to  pass  the  bill  now  he  should  be  glad  to  have  it  done — <jc_ 
curring,  as  he  did  generally,  with  the  gentleman  from  Arkanii 
{Mr.  Johnson]  that  the  postponement  might  jeopard  the  safety  a 
the  proposition.   If,  however,  a  reference  was  to  be  made,  he  wisbl 
to  make  a  very  few  remarks  in  relation  to  the  several  subjects  desir 
bv  the  gentlemen  to  be  embraced  in  amendments  to  the  ninth  seetii, 
of  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress.    The  first  amendment  4 
sired  by  members  of  this  House  had  for  its  only  object  to  give  bound 
lands  to  such  persons  as  had  served  for  a  time  as  privates,  but  ha| 
never  been  discharged  as  such,  because  promoted  to  office.     Tbri 
subject,  and  no  other,  was  embraced  in  this  bill.    There  were  BOOf 
others  who  desired,  white  they  were  legislating  on  this  subjeeL  thil 
they  should  also  give  bounty  lauds  to  the  volunteers  of  the  Ward 
1812.     His  friend  from  Maryland  said  there  were  no  such  men.  W 
(Mr.  L.J  did  not  sav  there  were  many,  but  he  was  very  confidM, 
there  were  some.     His  friend  from  Kentucky  near  him  [Mr.  GainM 
told  him  he  himself  was  one. 

There  waa  still  another  proposition  touching  this  matter; 
was,  that  persons  entitled  to  bountv  land  should  by  law  be  entitl 
to  locate  tnese  lands  in  parcels,  and  not  be  required  to  locate  t' 
in  one  body,  as  was  provided  by  the  existing  law. 

Now  he  had  carefully  drawn  up  a  bill  embracing  these  three  sei 
rate  propositions,  which  he  intended  to  propose  as  a  substitute  I 
all  these  bills  in  the  House,  or  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  t 
State  of  the  Union,  at  some  snitable  time.  If  there  was  a  dispositi 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  act  at  once  on  this  separate  propositi' 
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he  repeated  that  with  the  gentlemen  from  Arkansas,  he  should  pre- 
fer it  lest  they  snonld  lose  all.  But  if  there  was  to  be  a  reference, 
he  desired  to  introdace  his  bill  embracing  the  three  propositions, 
thus  enabling  the  Committee  and  the  House  to  act  at  the  same  time, 
whether  favorably  or  unfavorably,  upon  all.  He  inquired  whether 
an  amendment  was  now  in  order. 
The  Speaker  replied  in  the  negative. 


April  2,  1848. —  Letter  to  David  Lincoln. 

Washington,  April  2, 1848. 

Dear  Sir :  Last  evening  I  was  much  gratified  by  receiving  and 
rea^Ung  your  letter  of  the  30th  of  March.  There  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  your  uncle  Abraham  and  my  grandfather  was  the  same 
nuuL  His  family  did  reside  in  Washington  County,  Kentuctn^  just 
as  you  say  you  found  them  in  1801  or  1802.  The  oldest  son.  Uncle 
Mordecai,  near  twenty  vears  a^o  removed  from  Kentucky  to  Han- 
cock County^  Illinois,  where  wiuiin  a  year  or  two  afterward  he  died, 
and  where  his  surviving  children  now  live.  His  two  sons  there  now 
are  Abraham  and  Mordecai ;  and  their  post-office  is  ''  La  Harpe.'' 
Unde  Josiah,  farther  back  than  mv  recollection,  went  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Blue  River  in  Indiana.  I  nave  not  heard  from  him  in  a 
great  many  years,  and  whether  he  is  still  living  I  cannot  say.  My 
reedlection  of  what  I  have  heard  is  that  he  has  several  daughters 
ami  only  one  son,  Thomas — theirpost-office  is  "Coryden,  Harrison 
County,  Indiana."  My  father,  Tnomas,  is  still  living,  in  Coles 
Goonl^  Illinois,  being  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age  —  his 
poat^mce  is  "Charleston,  Coles  County,  Illinois"^- 1  am  his  onlv 
ehfld.  I  am  now  in  my  fortieth  year:  and  I  live  in  Springfield, 
Saommon  County,  Illinois.  This  is  tne  outline  of  my  grandfa- 
thers family  in  the  West. 

I  think  my  father  has  told  me  that  grandfather  had  four  brothers 
--Isaac,  Jacob,  John,  and  Thomas.  Is  that  correct t  And  which 
of  them  was  jrour  f  atner  t  Are  any  of  them  alive  f  I  am  quite  sure 
that  Isaac  resided  on  Watauga,  near  a  point  where  Virginia  and  Ten- 
iieasee  join ;  and  that  he  has  been  dead  more  than  twenty,  perhaps 
tiiuiy,  years ;  also  that  Thomas  removed  to  Kentucky,  near  Lexing- 
ton, woere  he  died  a  good  while  ae'o. 

What  was  your  grandfather's  Christian  namet  Was  he  not  a 
Quaker  t  About  what  time  did  he  emigrate  from  Berks  Countv, 
Pennsylvania,  to  Virginia  t  Do  you  know  anything  of  your  family 
(or  rather  I  may  now  say  our  family),  farther  back  than  your 
grandfather  t 

If  it  be  not  too  much  trouble  to  you,  I  shall  be  much  pleased  to 
hear  from  vou  again.  Be  assured  1  will  call  on  you,  should  any- 
thing ever  brinff  me  near  you.  I  shall  give  your  respects  to  Gov- 
ernor McDowell  as  you  desire.    Very  truly  yours, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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April  30,  1848.— Lbitbr  to  E.  B.  Wasbbukse. 

Wa^qxotox,  April  30, 1848. 

Dear  Washlmme :  I  have  this  mcmient  recared  your  r&ry  short 
note  asking  me  if  old  Taylor  is  to  be  used  iqi,  and  who  will  be  the 
nominee.  Mjr  hope  of  Tajiioi's  nomination  is  as  high — a  little 
higher  than  it  was  when  yon  left  StiD,  the  ease  is  by  no  means 
out  of  doubt.  Mr.  Clay's  letter  has  not  adyaneed  his  interests  any 
here.  Seyeral  who  were  against  Taylor,  but  not  for  anybody  par- 
tieularlyy  bef or&are  since  taking  ground,  some  for  Scott  and  some 
for  McLean*  Who  will  be  nominated  neither  I  nor  any  one  else 
can  telL  Now,  let  me  pray  to  you  in  turn.  My  prayer  is  that  you 
let  nothing  discourage  or  baffle  you,  but  that,  in  spite  of  eyery  diffi- 
culty, you  send  us  a  ^ood  Tayl<n-  ddegate  from  your  cireuit.  Make 
Baker,  who  is  now  with  you,  I  suppose,  help  about  it.  He  is  a  good 
hand  to  raise  a  breeze. 

General  Ashley,  in  the  Senate  from  Arkansas,  died  yesterday. 
Nothing  else  new  beyond  what  you  see  in  the  papers. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Linooln. 


April  30,  1848. — Letter  to  Archibaij)  Williams. 

Washington,  April  30, 1848. 

Dear  Williams :  I  haye  not  seen  in  the  papers  any  eyidence  of  a 
moyement  to  send  a  delegate  from  ^onr  circuit  to  the  June  conyen- 
tion.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  it  all-important  that  a  delegate 
should  be  sent.  Mr.  Clay's  chance  for  an  election  is  just  no  chance 
at  all.  He  might  get  New  York,  and  that  would  haye  elected  in 
1844,  but  it  wfll  not  now.  because  he  must  now,  at  the  least,  lose 
Tennessee,  which  he  had  tnen,  and  in  addition  the  fifteen  new  yotes 
of  Florida,  Texas,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin.  I  know  our  good  friend 
Browning  is  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  I  therefore  fear  he  is 
fayoring  his  nomination.  If  he  is,  ask  him  to  discard  feeling,  and 
try  if  he  can  possibly,  as  a  matter  of  judgment,  count  the  yotes  ne- 
cessary to  elect  him. 

In  my  jadraient  we  can  elect  nobody  but  (Jeneral  Taylor :  and  we 
cannot  elect  him  without  a  nomination.  Therefore  don't  fail  to  send 
a  delegate.  Your  friend  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 


May  11,  1848. — Beb£arks  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

A  bill  for  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union  had  been 
passed. 

Mr.  Lincoln  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed.  He  stated  to  the  House  that  he  bad  made  this  motion  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  in  rela- 
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tion  to  a  point  raised  in  the  conrse  of  the  debate  on  this  bill,  which 
he  would  now  proceed  to  make  if  in  order.  The  point  in  the  case 
to  which  he  reierred  arose  on  the  amendment  that  was  submitted 
by  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  CoUamer]  in  Committee  of 
me  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  which  was  afterward  re- 
newed in  the  House,  in  relation  to  the  question  whether  the  reserved 
sections,  which,  by  some  biUs  heretofore  passed,  by  which  an  appro- 
priation of  land  had  been  made  to  Wisconsin^  had  been  enhanced  in 
value,  should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  price  of  the  public  lands. 
The  <|uestion  of  the  reduction  in  value  of  those  sections  was  to  him 
at  this  time  a  matter  very  nearly  of  indifference.  He  was  incliued 
to  desire  that  Wisconsin  should  be  obliged  by  having  it  reduced. 
JBut  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  G.  B.  Smith],  the  chairman  of 
the  Ckmunittee  on  Territories,  yesterday  associated  that  question 
with  the  general  question,  which  is  now  to  some  extent  agitated  in 
Congress,  of  making  appropriations  of  alternate  sections  of  land  to 
aid  Uie  States  in  m&ing  intenial  improvements,  and  enhancing  the 
price  of  the  sections  reserved ;  and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  took 
^;roand  against  that  policy.  He  did  not  make  any  special  argument 
m  favor  of  Wisconsm,  but  he  took  ground  generally  against  the 
policy  of  giving  alternate  sections  of  mud,  and  enhancing  the  price 
of  the  reserved  sections.  Now  he  [Mr.  Lincoln]  did  not  at  this  time 
take  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  make  an  arrament 
on  the  eeneral  subject.  He  rose  simply  to  protest  a^inst  tne  doc- 
trine wmch  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  had  avowed  m  the  course  of 
what  he  [Mr.  Lincoln]  could  not  but  consider  an  unsound  argument. 

It  mignt,  however,  DC  true,  for  anything  he  knew,  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  might  convince  him  that  his  argument  was  sound ; 
but  he  [Mr.  Lincoln]  feared  that  gentleman  would  not  be  able  to 
convince  a  majoritjr  m  Congress  that  it  was  sound.  It  was  true  the 
question  appeared  in  a  different  aspect  to  persons  inconsequence  of 
a  difference  in  the  point  from  which  they  looked  at  it.  It  did  not 
look  to  persons  residing  east  of  the  mountains  as  it  did  to  those  who 
Uved  among  the  public  lands.  But,  for  his  part,  he  would  state  that 
if  Congress  would  make  a  donation  of  alternate  sections  of  public 
land  for  the  purpose  of  internal  improvements  in  his  State,  and  for- 
bid the  reserved  sections  being  sold  at  $1.25,  he  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  appropriation  made;  though  he  should  prefer  it  if  the  reserved 
sections  were  not  enhanced  in  price.  He  repeated,  he  should  be  ^lad 
to  have  such  appropriations  made,  even  though  the  reserved  sections 
should  be  enhanced  in  price.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
concurring  in  any  intimation  that  they  would  refuse  to  receive  such 
an  appropriation  of  alternate  sections  of  land  because  a  condition 
enhancing  the  price  of  the  reserved  sections  should  be  attached 
thereto.  He  believed  his  position  would  now  be  understood ;  if  not, 
he  feared  he  should  not  be  able  to  make  himself  understood. 

But,  before  he  took  his  seat  he  would  remark  that  the  Senate 
daring  the  present  session  had  passed  a  bill  making  appropriations 
of  land  on  tnat  principle  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  in  which  he  re- 
sided — the  State  of  Illinois.  The  alternate  sections  were  to  be  given 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  roads,  and  the  reserved  sections  were 
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to  be  enhauced  iu  value  in  conseqnenee.  When  that  bill  eame  hero  J 
for  the  action  of  this  House — it  had  been  received,  and  was  now  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Public  Lands — he  desired  much  to  see  it 
passed  as  it  was,  if  it  could  be  put  in  no  more  favorable  form  for  the 
State  of  llliiiois.  When  it  should  be  before  this  House,  if  any  mem- 
ber from  a  section  of  the  Union  in  which  these  lands  did  not  lie, 
whose  interest  might  be  less  than  that  which  he  felt,  should  propose 
a  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  reserved  sections  to  $1.25,  he  should 
be  much  obliged;  but  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  well  for  those 
who  came  from  the  section  of  the  Union  in  which  the  lands  lay  to 
do  so.  He  wished  it,  then,  to  be  understood  that  he  did  not  ^oin  in 
the  warfare  against  the  principle  which  had  engaged  the  miuds  of 
some  members  of  Congress  who  were  favorable  to  the  improvementa 
in  the  western  country. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  force^  he  admitted,  in  what  fell  from  th« 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories.  It  might  be  that  there 
was  no  precise  justice  in  raising  the  price  of  the  reserved  sections  to 
$2..'30  per  acre.  It  might  bo  proper  that  the  price  should  be  enhanced 
to  some  extent,  though  not  to  double  the  usual  price;  but  he  should 
be  glad  to  have  such  an  appropriation  with  the  reserved  sections  at 
$2.M;  he  should  be  better  pleased  to  have  the  price  of  those  sections 
at  something  less;  and  he  should  be  still  better  pleased  to  have  them 
without  any  enhancement  at  all. 

There  was  one  portion  of  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territones  |Mr,  Smith], 
which  he  wished  to  take  occasion  to  say  that  he  did  not  view  as  un- 
sound. He  alluded  to  the  statement  that  the  General  Government 
was  interested  in  these  internal  improvements  being  made,  inasmuch 
as  they  increased  the  value  of  the  lands  that  were  unsold,  and  thej^ 
enabled  the  government  to  sell  the  lands  which  conld  not  be  sold 
without  them.  Thus,  then,  the  government  gained  by  internal  im- 
provements aa  well  as  by  the  general  good  which  the  people  derived 
from  them,  and  it  might  be,  therefore,  that  the  lands  should  not  be 
sold  for  more  than  $1,50  instead  of  the  price  being  doubled.  He, 
however,  merely  mentioned  this  in  passing,  for  he  only  rose  to  state, 
as  the  principle  of  giving  these  lands  for  tne  purposes  which  he  had 
mentioned  had  been  laid  hold  of  and  considered  favorably,  and  as 
there  were  some  gentlemen  who  had  constitutional  scruples  about 

S'ving  money  for  these  purchases  who  wonld  not  hesitate  to  give 
nd,  that  he  was  not  willing  to  have  it  understood  that  he  wa«  one 
of  those  who  made  war  against  that  principle.  This  was  all  he  da- 
sired  to  say.  and  having  accomplished  the  object  with  which  he  rose^ 
he  withdrew  im  motion  to  reconsider. 


May  21,  1848.— LETTER  to  Rev.  J.  M.  Pece. 

Washington.  May  21, 1848. 
Bev.  J.  M.  Peck. 

Dear  Sir:  On  last  evening  I  received  a  copy  of  the  "  Belleville  Ad- 
vocate," with  the  appearance  of  having  been  sent  by  a  private  hand] 
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and  inasmuch  as  it  contained  your  oration  on  the  occasion  of  the 
edebrating  of  the  battle  of  Buena  V ista^  and  is  post-marked  at  Bock 
S{Hing,  I  cannot  donbt  that  it  is  to  you  I  am  indebted  for  tiiis 
courtesy. 

I  own  that  finding  in  the  oration  a  labored  justification  of  the 
administration  on  the  origin  of  the  Mexican  war  disappointed  me, 
becMise  it  is  the  first  effort  of  the  kind  I  have  known  made  by  one 
appearing  to  me  to  be  intelligent,  right-minded,  and  impartial.  It 
is  this  d£appointment  that  prompts  me  to  adaress  you  briefly  on 
Uie  subject.  I  do  not  propose  any  extended  review.  I  do  not  quar- 
rd  witJi  facts — brief  exhioition  of  facts.  I  presume  it  is  correct  so 
far  as  it  |^oes;  but  it  is  so  brief  as  to  exclude  some  facts  quite  as 
material  in  my  judgment  to  a  jast  conclusion  as  any  it  includes. 
For  instance,  you  say, ''  Paredes  came  into  power  the  last  of  Decem- 
ber, 1845,  and  from  that  moment  all  hopes  of  avoiding  war  by  nego- 
tiation vanished."  A  little  further  on,  referring  to  this  and  other 
preceding  statements,  you  sa}^  ''All  this  transpired  three  months 
before  General  Taylor  marched  across  the  desert  of  Naeces.''  These 
two  statements  are  substantially  correct ;  and  you  evidently  intend 
to  have  it  inferred  that  General  Tavlor  was  sent  across  the  desert  in 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  all  hopes  of  peace,  in  the  overthrow 
of  Herara  by  Paredes.  Is  not  that  the  inference  you  intend  t  If 
80,  the  material  fact  you  have  excluded  is  that  General  Taylor  was 
ordered  to  cross  the  desert  on  the  13th  of  January,  1846,  and  be- 
fore the  news  of  Herara's  fall  reached  Washin^n — before  the 
administration  which  gave  the  order  had  any  knowledge  that  Herara 
had  fallen.  Does  not  this  fact  cut  up  your  inference  by  the  roots  T 
Most  you  not  find  some  other  excuse  for  that  order,  or  give  up  the 
ease  t  All  that  part  of  the  three  months  you  speak  of  ^ich  trans- 
pired after  the  13th  of  January,  was  expended  in  the  orders  going 
from  Washington  to  General  Taylor,  in  his  preparations  for  the 
march,  and  in  the  actual  march  across  the  desert,  and  not  in  the 
Present's  waiting  to  hear  the  knell  of  peace  in  the  fall  of  Herara, 
or  for  any  other  obiect.  All  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  docu- 
ments you  seem  to  nave  used. 

One  other  thing.  Although  you  say  at  one  point ''  I  shall  briefly 
exhibit  facts^  and  leave  each  person  to  perceive  the  just  application 
of  the  principles  already  laia  down  to  the  case  in  hand,"  you  very 
soon  get  to  making  applications  yourself, — in  one  instance  as  fol- 
lows :  "  In  view  of  all  tne  facts,  the  conviction  to  my  mind  is  irre- 
sistible that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  committed  no 
aggression  on  Mexico."  Not  in  view  of  all  the  facts.  There  are 
facts  which  jrou  have  kept  out  of  view.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  United 
States  army  in  marching  to  the  Bio  Grande  marched  into  a  peace- 
ful Mexican  settlement,  and  frightened  the  inhabitants  away  from 
their  homes  and  their  growing  crops.  It  is  a  fact  that  Fort  Brown, 
opposite  Matamoras,  was  built  by  that  army  widiin  a  Mexican  cot- 
ton-field, on  which  at  the  time  the  army  reached  it  a  young  cotton 
crop  was  growing,  and  which  crop  was  whollv  destroyed  and  the 
field  itself  greatlv  and  permanently  iniured  by  ditches,  embank- 
ments, and  the  like.    It  is  a  fact  that  when  the  Mexicans  captured 
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Gaptam  Thornton  and  his  command,  they  found  and  captured  them 
wiuiin  another  Mexican  field. 

Now  I  wish  to  bring  these  facts  to  your  notice,  and  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  result  of  your  reflections  upon  them.  If  you  deny  that 
they  are  facts,  I  think  I  can  furnish  proof  which  shall  convince  you 
that  YOU  are  mistaken.  If  you  admit  that  they  are  facts,  then  I 
shall  be  obliged  for  a  reference  to  any  law  of  language,  law  or  States, 
law  of  nations,  law  of  morals,  law  of  religions,  any  law,  human  or 
divine,  in  which  an  authority  can  be  found  for  saying  those  facts 
constitute  "  no  aggression." 

Possibly  you  consider  those  acts  too  small  for  notice.  Would  you 
venture  to  so  consider  them  had  they  been  committed  by  any  nation 
on  earth  against  the  humblest  of  our  people  T  I  know  you  would  not. 
Then  I  ask,  is  the  precept  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  jou,  do  ye  even  so  to  them"  obsolete T  of  no  force t  of  no  ap- 
plication t 

I  shall  be  pleased  if  you  can  find  leisure  to  write  me. 

Tours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 


June  12,  1848. — Letter  to  Archibald  Williams. 

Washington,  June  12, 1848. 

Dear  Williams :  On  my  return  from  Philadelphia,  where  I  had 
been  attending  the  nomination  of  "  Old  Rough,"  I  found  your  letter 
in  a  mass  of  others  which  had  accumulate  in  my  absence.  By 
many,  and  often,  it  had  been  said  they  would  not  abide  the  nomina- 
tion of  Taylor;  out  since  the  deed  has  been  done,  they  are  fast  fall- 
ing in,  and  in  my  opinion  we  shall  have  a  most  overwhelming, 
glorious  triumph.  One  unmistakable  sign  is  that  all  the  odds  ana 
ends  are  with  us — Barnburners,  Native  Americans,  Tyler  men,  dis- 
appointed ofice-seeking  Locofocos,  and  the  Lord  knows  what.  This 
is  important,  if  in  nothing  else,  in  showing  which  way  the  wind 
blows.  Some  of  the  sanguine  men  have  set  down  all  the  States  as 
certain  for  Taylor  but  iSinois,  and  it  as  doubtful.  Cannot  some- 
thing be  done  even  in  Illinois  T  Taylor's  nomination  takes  the  Lo- 
cos on  the  blind  side.  It  turns  the  war  thunder  against  them.  The 
war  is  now  to  them  the  gallows  of  Haman,  which  they  built  for  us, 
and  on  which  they  are  doomed  to  be  hanged  themselves. 

Excuse  this  short  letter.  I  have  so  many  to  write  that  I  cannot 
devote  much  time  to  any  one.    Yours,  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 


June  20,  1848. — Speech  in  the  United  States 
\  House  op  Representatives. 

\  In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  on  the 
Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wish  at  all  times  in  no  way  to  practise  any 
fraud  upon  the  House  or  the  committee,  and  I  also  desire  to  do 
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notMng  which  may  be  very  disagreeable  to  any  of  the  members.  I 
therefore  state  in  advance  that  my  object  in  taking  the  floor  is 
to  make  a  speech  on  the  general  subject  of  internal  improvements ; 
and  if  I  am  oat  of  order  in  doing  so,  I  give  the  chair  an  oppor- 
tunity of  so  deciding,  and  I  will  take  my  seat. 

The  Chair:  I  will  not  undertake  to  anticipate  what  the  gentle- 
man may  say  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvements.  Ke  will, 
therefore,  proceed  in  his  remarks,  and  if  any  question  of  order 
shall  be  made,  the  chair  will  then  decide  it. 

Mr.  Lincoln :  At  an  early  dav  of  this  session  the  President  sent 
us  what  may  properly  be  called  an  internal  improvement  veto 
messa^.  The  late  Democratic  convention,  which  sat  at  Baltimore, 
and  which  nominated  General  Cass  for  the  presidency,  adopted  a 
set  of  resolutions,  now  called  the  Democratic  platform,  among 
which  is  one  in  tnese  words: 

That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon  the  General  Government 
the  power  to  commence  and  carry  on  a  general  system  of  internal  im- 
provements. 

General  Cass,  in  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination,  holds  this 
language: 

I  have  carefully  read  the  resolutions  of  the  Democratio  National  Con- 
TCDtion,  laying  down  the  platform  of  our  pohtical  faith,  and  1  adhere  to 
them  as  finnly  as  I  approve  them  cordially. 

These  things,  taken  together,  show  that  the  question  of  inter- 
nal improvements  is  now  more  distinctly  made — lias  become  more 
intense — than  at  any  former  period.  The  veto  message  and  the 
Baltimore  resolution  I  understand  to  be,  in  substance,  the  same 
thing;  the  latter  being  the  more  general  statement,  of  which  the 
former  is  the  amplification — the  bin  of  particulars.  While  I  know 
there  are  many  Democrats,  on  this  floor  and  elsewhere,  who  dis- 
approve that  message,  I  understand  that  all  who  shall  vote  for 
mneral  Cass  will  thereafter  be  counted  as  having  approved  it, — 
as  having  indorsed  all  its  doctrines.  I  suppose  fOl,  or  nearly  all, 
the  Democrats  will  vote  for  him.  Many  of  them  will  do  so  not 
because  they  like  his  position  on  this  question,  but  because  they 

! ►refer  him,  being  wrong  on  this,  to  another  wnom  they  consider 
arther  wrong  on  other  questions.  In  this  way  the  internal  im- 
provement Democrats  are  to  be,  by  a  sort  of  forced  consent,  carried 
over  and  arrayed  against  themselves  on  this  measure  of  policy. 
General  Cass,  once  elected,  will  not  trouble  himself  to  make  a 
constitutional  argument,  or  perhaps  any  argument  at  all,  when  he 
shall  veto  a  river  or  harbor  bill;  he  will  consider  it  a  sufficient 
answer  to  all  Democratic  murmurs  to  point  to  Mr.  Polk's  message, 
and  to  the  "  Democratic  Platform.''  Tnis  bein^  the  case,  the  (jues- . 
tion  of  improvements  is  verging  to  a  final  crisis ;  and  tne  friends 
of  this  poficy  must  now  battle,  and  battle  manfully,  or  surrender 
all.  In  this  view,  humble  as  I  am,  I  wish  to  review,  and  contest 
as  well  as  I  may,  tne  general  positions  of  this  veto  message.    When 


I  sav  general  positions,  I  mean  to  exclude  from  conBideration  so  I 
much  as  relates  to  the  present  emb&rr&ssed  state  of  the  treaeury  | 
in  consequeuce  of  the  Mexicao  War.  I 

Those  general  positions  are:   that  internal  improvements  ou^ht.l 
not  to  be  made  by  the  General  Government — First.  Because  they  f 
would  overwhelm  the  treasoir.    Second.  Because,  while  their  bur-  . 
dens  would  be  g^eneral,  their  benefits  would  be  local  and  partial,  in- 
volving an  obnoxious  inequaliw ;  and — Third.  Because  they  would 
be  unconstitutional.    Foortli.  Because  the  States  may  do  enough  by 
the  levy  and  collection  of  tonnage  duties ;  or  if  not — Fifth.  That 
the  Constitution  may  be  amended.    "  Do  nothing  at  all,  lest  you  do 
something  wrong,"  is  the  sum  of  these  positions — is  the  sum  of  this 
message.     And  this,  with  the  exception  of  what  is  said  about  con- 
stitutionality, applying  as  forcibly  to  what  is  said  about  making  im- 
provements by  State  authority  as  by  the  national  authority ;   so 
that  we  must  abandon  the  improvements  of  the  country  altogether, 
by  any  and  every  authority^  or  we  must  resist  and  repudiat«  the 
doctrines  of  this  message.     Let  us  attempt  the  latter. 

The  first  position  is,  that  a  STStem  of  internal  improvements  J 
would  overwlielra  the  treasury.  That  in  such  a  system  there  is  a  I 
tendency  to  undue  expansion,' is  not  to  be  denied.  Such  tendency  1 
is  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  A  member  of  Congress  will  1 
prefer  voting  for  a  bill  which  contains  an  appropriation  for  his  di8-  J 
trict,  to  voting  for  one  which  does  not ;  and  when  a  bill  shall  be  e 
panded  till  every  district  shall  be  provided  for,  that  it  will  be  too] 
greatly  expanded  is  obvious.     But  is  this  any  more  true  in  Con-1 

fpess  than  in  a  State  legislature  T  If  a  memller  of  CongTess  mustj 
ave  an  appropriation  for  his  district,  so  a  member  of  a  legislature  \ 
mnst  have  one  for  his  county.  And  if  one  will  overwhelm  the  na- 
tional treasnry,  so  the  other  will  overwhelm  the  State  treasury.  Go 
where  we  will,  the  difficulty  ie  the  same.  Allow  it  to  drive  us  from 
the  halls  of  CongresSj  and  it  will,  just  as  easily,  drive  us  from  tJie 
State  legislatures.  Let  us,  then,  grapple  with  it,  and  test  its 
strength.  Let  us,  judging  of  the  future  by  the  past,  ascertain 
whether  there  may  not  tie,  in  the  discretion  of  Congress,  a  suf- 
ficient power  to  limit  and  restrain  this  expansive  tendency  within 
reasonable  and  proper  bounds.  The  President  himself  values  the 
evidence  of  the  past.  He  tells  us  that  at  a  certain  point  of  our  his- 
tory more  than  two  hQndre<l  millions  of  dollars  had  been  applied  for 
to  make  improvements;  and  this  he  does  to  prove  that  the  treasury 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  such  a  system.  Why  did  he  not  tell  us 
how  much  was  granted?  "Wo  uld  not  that  have  been  better  evideucet 
Let  ns  turn  to  it,  and  see  what  it  proves.  In  the  message  the  Presi- 
dent tells  us  that  "  during  the  four  succeeding  years  embraced  by 
the  administration  of  President  Adams,  the  power  not  only  to  ap- 
propriate money,  but  to  apply  it,  under  the  direction  and  authority 
of  the  General  Government,  as  well  to  the  construction  of  roads  as 
to  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers,  was  fully  asserted  aadJ 
exercised.  I 

This,  then,  was  the  period  of  greatest  enormitv.     These,  if  any, I 
must  have  been  the  days  of  the  two  hundred  millions.     And  how] 
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mnch  do  yon  suppose  was  really  expended  for  improvements  during 
that  four  years!  Two  hundred  miUionsf  One  hundred!  Fifty! 
Tent  Five!  No,  sir;  less  than  two  millions.  As  shown  by  authen- 
tic docnmentSy  the  expenditures  on  improvements  during  1825, 1826, 
1827,  and  1828  amounted  to  one  million  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars  one  cent. 
These  four  years  were  the  period  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration, 
nearly  and  substantially.  Tnis  fact  shows  that  when  the  power  to 
make  improvements  '^  was  fully  asserted  and  exercised,"  the  Con- 
gress did  keep  within  reasonable  limits  ,*  and  what  has  been  done,  it 
seems  to  m^  can  be  done  again. 

Now  for  tne  second  portion  of  the  message — namely,  that  the  bur- 
dens of  improvements  would  be  general,  while  their  benefits  would 
be  load  and  partial,  involving  an  obnoxious  inequality.  That  there 
is  some  decree  of  truth  in  this  position,  I  shall  not  deny.  No  com- 
mercial object  of  government  patronage  can  be  so  exclusively  gen- 
eral as  to  not  be  of  some  peculiar  loc^  advantage.  The  navy,  as  I 
understand  it.  was  established,  and  is  maintainea  at  a  great  annual 
expense,  "psxily  to  be  ready  for  war  when  war  shall  come,  and  partly 
al»>,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce  on  the 
high  seas.  This  latter  object  is,  for  all  I  can  see,  in  principle  the 
same  as  internal  improvements.  The  driving  a  pirate  from  the  track 
of  commerce  on  the  broad  ocean,  and  the  removing  a  snag  from  its 
more  narrow  path  in  the  Mississippi  River,  cannot^  I  think,  be  dis- 
tingoished  in  principle.  Each  is  done  to  save  life  and  property,  and 
for  nothing  else. 

The  navy,  then,  is  the  most  general  in  its  benefits  of  all  this  class 
of  objects ;  and  yet  even  the  nav^  is  of  some  peculiar  advantage  to 
Charleston,  Baltimore^  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  beyond 
what  it  is  to  the  interior  towns  of  Illinois.  The  next  most  g:eneral 
object  I  can  think  of  would  be  improvements  on  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries.  They  toucn  thirteen  of  our  States — Penn- 
sylvania. Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Ohio, Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  Now 
I  sappose  it  will  not  be  aenied  that  these  thirteen  States  are  a  little 
more  interested  in  improvements  on  that  ^at  river  than  are  the 
remaining  seventeen.  These  instances  of  tne  navv  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River  show  clearly  that  there  is  something  of  local  advantage 
in  the  most  general  objects.  But  the  converse  is  also  true.  Nothing 
is  so  local  as  to  not  be  of  some  general  benefit.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal.  Considered  apart  from  its  effects, 
it  is  -pertectiy  local.  Every  inch  of  it  is  within  the  State  of  Illinois. 
That  canal  was  first  opened  for  business  last  April.  In  a  very  few 
days  we  were  all  gratified  to  learn,  among  other  things,  that  sugar 
had  been  carried  from  New  Orleans  through  this  canal  to  Buffalo 
in  New  York.  This  sugar  took  this  route,  doubtless,  because  it  was 
chei^ier  than  the  old  route.  Supposing  benefit  of  the  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  carriage  to  be  shared  oetween  seller  and  buyer,  the  result 
is  that  the  New  Orleans  merchant  sold  his  sugar  a  little  dearer,  and 
the  people  of  Buffalo  sweetened  their  coffee  a  little  cheaper,  than 
before, — a  benefit  resulting  from  the  canal,  not  to  Illinois,  where  the 
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canal  is,  but  to  Loiiisiana  and  New  York,  where  it  is  not.     In  other  J 
transactions  Illiuois  will,  of  eourse,  have  her  share,  and  perhaps  the 
larger  share  too,  of  the  benefits  of  the  canal ;  but  this  instance  of  the 
sugar  clearly  shows  that  the  benefits  of  an  improvement  are  by  no 
meang  confined  to  the  partieular  locality  of  the  improvement  itself. 

The  just  conelusion  from  all  this  is  that  if  the  nation  refuse  to 
make  improvements  of  the  more  general  kind  because  their  benefits 
mav  be  somewhat  local,  a  State  may  for  the  same  reason  refuse  to 
ma'te  an  improvement  of  a  local  kind  because  its  benefits  may  be 
somewhat  general.  A  State  may  well  say  to  the  nation,  "  If  you  will 
do  nothing  for  me,  I  will  do  nothing  for  you,"  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  if  this  argument  of  "inequality"  is  sufficient  anywhere,  it  is  ' 
sufficient  everywhere,  and  puts  an  end  to  improvements  altogether. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  if  ooth  the  nation  and  the  States  would,  is 
good  faith,  in  their  respective  spheres  do  what  they  coald  in  the 
way  of  improvements,  what  of  inequality  might  be  produced  in  one 
place  might  be  compensated  in  another,  and  the  sum  of  the  whole 
might  not  be  very  unequal. 

But  suppose,  after  m,  there  should  be  some  degree  of  inequality. 
Ineqtiality  IS  certainly  never  to  be  embraced  for  its  own  sake;  but  la 
every  good  thing  to  be  discarded  which  may  be  inseparably  connected 
with  some  degree  of  itl  If  so,  we  must  discard  all  government. 
This  Capitol  is  built  at  the  public  expense,  for  the  public  benefit ; 
but  does  any  one  doubt  that  it  is  of  some  peculiar  local  advantage  to 
the  property-holders  and  business  people  of  Washingtont  Shafl  we 
remove  it  for  this  reason  T  And  if  so,  where  shaJl  we  set  it  down, 
and  be  free  from  the  difficulty  I  To  make  sure  of  our  object,  shall 
we  locate  it  nowhere,  and  have  Congress  hereafter  to  hold  its  ses- 
sions, as  the  loafer  lodged,  "  in  spots  about "  T  I  make  no  allusion- 
to  the  present  President  when  I  say  there  are  few  stronger  cases  in 
this  world  of  "  burden  to  the  many  and  benefit  to  the  few,"  of  "  in- 
equalitv  "  than  the  presidency  itself  is  by  some  thought  to  be.  An 
honest  laborer  digs  coal  at  about  seventy  cents  a  day,  while  the  Prea-  ' 
dent  digs  abstractions  at  about  seventy  dollars  a  "day.  The  coal  is  I 
clearly  worth  mure  than  the  abstractions,  and  yet  what  a  monstrous 
inequaliw  iu  the  prices !  Does  the  President,  for  this  reason.propos* 
to  abolish  the  presidency  t  He  does  not,  and  he  ought  not.  The  true 
rule,  in  determining  to  embrace  or  reject  anything,  is  not  whether  it  1 
have  any  evil  in  it,  but  whether  it  have  more  of  evil  than  of  good,  i 
There  are  few  things  wholly  evil  or  wholly  good.  Almost  every.  , 
thing,  especially  of  government  policy,  is  an  insepai-able  compound  ' 
of  the  two;  so  tnat  our  best  jadgment  of  the  pi-eponderance  Iwtween 
them  is  continually  demanded.  On  this  principle  the  President,  his 
friends,  and  the  world  generally  act  on  most  subjects.  Why  not  ap- 
ply it,  then,  upon  this  questioni  Wby,as  to  improvements,  magnify 
the  evil,  and  stoutly  refuse  to  see  any  good  in  tneml 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  third  position  of  the  message — the  consti- 
tutional question  —  I  have  not  much  to  say.  Being  the  man  I  am, 
and  speaking  where  I  do,  I  feel  that  in  any  attempt  at  an  original 
constitutional  argument,  I  should  not  be,  and  ongnt  not  to  be,  lis- 
tened to  patiently.    The  ablest  and  the  best  of  men  have  gone  over 
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the  whole  ground  long  ago.  I  shall  attempt  but  little  more  than  a 
brief  notice  of  what  some  of  them  have  said.  In  relation  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's views,  I  read  from  Mn  Polk's  veto  message: 

President  Jefferson,  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  1806,  recommended  aa 
amendment  of  the  Constitation,  wiu  a  view  to  apply  an  anticipated  surplus 
in  the  Treasury  ''  to  the  ^reat  purposes  of  the  pubhc  education,  roads.riyers, 
canals,  and  such  other  objects  of  public  improvements  as  it  may  be  tnought 
proper  to  add  to  the  constitutional  enumeration  of  the  federal  powers" ;  and 
lie  adds:  ^^  I  suppose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  by  consent  of  the 
Slates,  necessary,  because  the  objects  now  recommended  are  not  among 
those  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and  to  which  it  permits  the  public 
mone3rB  to  be  apptied."  In  1825,  he  repeated  in  his  published  letters  the 
opinion  that  no  such  power  has  been  conferred  upon  Congress. 

I  introduce  this  not  to  controvert  just  now  the  constitutional 
opinion,  but  to  show  that,  on  the  question  of  expediency,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's opinion  was  against  the  present  President — that  this  opinion 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  one  branch  at  least,  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Polk 
like  McFingal's  gun — '^  bears  wide  and  kicks  the  owner  over." 

Bat  to  the  constitutional  question.  In  1826  Chancellor  Kent  first 
{Hiblished  his  ^*  Commentaries"  on  American  law.  He  devoted  a  por- 
tion of  one  of  the  lectures  to  the  question  of  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  public  moneys  for  internal  improvements.  He 
mentions  tnat  the  subject  had  never  been  brought  under  judicial 
consideration,  and  proceeds  to  ^ve  a  brief  summary  of  the  discussion 
it  had  undergone  l^tween  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  government.  He  shows  that  the  legislative  branch  had  usually 
been  for,  and  the  executive  against,  the  power,  till  the  period  of  Mr. 
J.  Q.  Adams's  administration,  at  which  point  he  considers  the  execu- 
tive influence  as  withdrawn  from  opposition,  and  added  to  the  sup> 
port  of  the  power.  In  1844  the  chancellor  published  a  new  edition 
of  his  ^'Commentaries,"  in  which  he  adds  some  notes  of  what  had 
transpired  on  the  question  since  1826.  I  have  not  time  to  read  the 
original  text  on  the  notes ;  but  the  whole  may  be  found  on  pa^e  267, 
and  the  two  or  three  following  pages,  of  the  first  volume  of  the  edi- 
tion of  1844.  As  to  what  Chancdlor  Kent  seems  to  consider  the 
sum  of  the  whole,  I  read  from  one  of  the  notes : 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  VoL  11.,  pp.  42^-440,  and  again  pp.  519-538,  has  stated  at  large  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  proposition  that  Congress  have  a  constitu- 
tional authority  to  lay  taxes,  ana  to  apply  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
as  a  means  directly  to  encourage  and  protect  domestic  maniifactures;  and 
without  givinff  any  opinion  of  his  own  on  the  contested  doctrine,  he  has  left 
the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  I  should  think,  however,  from  the 
arguments  as  stated,  that  every  mind  which  has  taken  no  part  in  the  discus- 
sion, and  felt  no  prejudice  or  territorial  bias  on  either  side  of  the  question, 
would  deem  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Congressional  power  vastly 
superior. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  extract  the  power  to  make  improve- 
ments is  not  directly  mentioned;  but  by  examining  the  context, 
both  of  Kent  and  Story,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  power  mentioned 
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in  the  extract,  and  tlie  power  to  make  improvements,  are  regarded  \ 
as  identical.  It  is  not  U>  be  denied  that  many  great  and  go<^  mea  ' 
have  been  against  the  power ;  but  it  is  insisted  that  quite  as  many, 
OB  great  and  as  good,  have  been  for  it ;  and  it  is  shown  that,  on  a 
full  survey  of  the  whole.  Chancellor  Kent  was  of  opinion  that  the 
arguments  of  the  latter  were  vastly  superior.  This  is  but  the  opin- 
ion of  a  man ;  but  who  was  that  man  ?  He  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  learned  lawyers  of  bis  age,  or  of  any  age.  It  is  no  dispar- 
agement to  Mr.  Polk,  nor  indeed  to  any  one  who  devotes  much  time 
to  polities,  to  be  placed  far  behind  Chancellor  Kent  as  a  lawyer. 
His  attitude  was  most  favorable  to  correct  conclusions.  He  wrote 
coolly,  and  in  retirement.  He  was  struggling  to  rear  a  durable 
monument  of  fame ;  and  be  well  knew  that  truth  and  thoroughly 
sound  reasoning  were  the  only  sure  foundations.  Can  the  party 
opinion  of  a  party  President  on  a  law  question,  as  this  purely  is, 
be  at  all  compared  or  set  in  opposition  to  that  of  such  a  man,  in 
snch  an  attitude,  as  Chancellor  Kent  t  This  constitutional  question 
will  probably  never  be  better  settled  than  it  is,  until  it  shall  pass 
under  judicial  consideration;  but  I  do  think  no  man  who  is  clear  on 
the  questions  of  expediency  need  feel  bis  conscience  much  pricked 
upon  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  seems  to  think  that  enough  may  be 
done,  in  the  way  of  improvements,  by  means  of  tonnage  duties  un- 
der State  authority,  with  the  consent  of  the  General  Government. 
How  I  suppose  this  matter  of  tonnage  duties  is  well  enongh  in  its 
own  sphere.  I  suppose  it  may  be  efficient,  and  perhaps  sufficient,  f 
make  slight  improvements  and  repairs  in  harbors  already  in  ui 
and  not  much  out  of  repair.  But  if  I  have  any  correct  general  id< 
of  it,  it  must  be  whoUy  inefficient  for  any  general  beneficent  pur- 
poses of  improvement.  I  know  very  little,  or  rather  nothing  at  all, 
of  the  practical  matter  of  levying  and  collecting  tonnage  duties; 
but  I  suppose  one  of  its  principles  must  be  to  lay  a  duty  for  the  im- 
provement of  any  pEirticular  harbor  upon  the  tonnage  coming  into 
that  harbor;  to  do  otherwise — to  collect  money  in  one  harlior,  tobe 
expended  on  improvements  in  another — would  be  an  extremely 
aggravated  form  of  that  inequality  which  the  President  so  much 
deprecates.  If  I  be  right  in  this,  now  coidd  we  make  any  entirely 
new  improvement  by  means  of  tonnage  duties  T  How  make  a  road, 
a  canal,  or  clear  a  greatly  obstructed  nver  T  The  idea  that  we  could 
involves  the  same  absimlity  as  the  Ii-ish  bull  aliout  the  new  boots, 
"  I  shall  nivei"  cit  'em  on,"  aavs  Patrick,  "  till  I  wear  'em  a  day  or 
two,  and  stretcn  'em  a  little.*  We  nh^l  never  make  a  canal  by 
tonnage  duties  until  it  shall  already  have  been  made  awhile,  so  the 
tonnage  can  get  into  it. 

After  all,  the  President  concludes  that  possibly  there  may  be  some 
great  objects  of  improvement  which  cannot  be  effected  by  tonnage 
duties,  and  which  it  therefore  may  be  expedient  for  the  General  Gov- 
ernment to  take  in  hand.  Accordingly  he  suggests,  in  case  any  such 
be  discovered,  the  propriety  of  amending  the  Constitution.  Amend 
it  for  what  t  If,  like  Mr.  J'efferson,  the  President  thought  improve- 
ments expedient,  but  not  constitutional,  it  would  be  natural  enough. 
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for  him  to  recommend  such  an  amendment.    But  hear  what  he  says 
in  this  very  message : 

In  view  of  these  portentous  consequences^  I  cannot  but  think  that  this 
eoorse  of  legislation  should  be  arrested,  even  were  there  nothing  to  forl^d 
it  in  the  fui^Uunental  laws  of  our  Union. 

For  what,  then,  would  he  have  the  Constitution  amended  T  With 
him  it  is  a  proposition  to  remove  one  impediment  merely  to  be  met 
bv  others  which,  in  his  opinion,  cannot  be  removed, — to  enable 
Cionffress  to  do  what,  in  his  opinion,  they  ought  not  to  do  if  they 
eolild. 

Here  Mr.  Meade  of  Virginia  inquired  if  Mr.  Lincoln  understood 
the  President  to  be  opposed,  on  grounds  of  expediency,  to  any  and 
every  improvement. 

Mr.  Lincoln  answered :  Li  the  very  part  of  his  message  of  which 
I  am  spealdng,  I  understand  him  as  jiving  some  vague  expression 
in  favor  of  some  possible  objects  of  improvement ;  but  in  doing  so 
I  understand  him  to  be  directly  on  the  teeth  of  his  own  arguments 
in  other  parts  of  it.  Neither  the  President  nor  an  v  one  can  possibly 
spedty  an  improvement  which  shall  not  be  clearly  liable  to  one  or 
another  of  the  objections  he  has  urged  on  the  score  of  expediency. 
I  have  shown,  and  might  show  a^n,  that  no  work — no  object — 
can  be  so  general  as  to  dispense  its  benefits  with  precise  equality ; 
and  this  inequality  is  chief  among  the  ^'portentous  consequences" 
for  which  he  declares  that  improvements  should  be  arrested.  No, 
sir.  When  the  President  intimates  that  something  in  the  way  of 
improvements  may  properly  be  done  by  the  General  Government, 
he  is  shrinking  from  the  conclusions  to  which  his  own  ar^ments 
would  force  him.  He  feels  that  the  improvements  of  this  broad 
and  goodly  land  are  a  miffhty  interest ;  and  he  is  unwilling  to  con- 
fess to  the  people,  or  pernaps  to  himself,  that  he  has  built  an  ar- 
gument which,  when  pressed  to  its  conclusions,  entirely  annihilates 
Uiia  interest 

I  have  already  said  that  no  one  who  is  satisfied  of  the  expe- 
diency of  making  improvements  needs  be  much  uneasy  in  his  con- 
science about  its  constitutionality.  I  wish  now  to  submit  a  few 
remarks  on  the  general  proposition  of  amending  the  Constitution. 
As  a  general  rale,  I  think  we  would  much  ^tter  let  it  alone. 
No  sli^t  oocasiou  should  tempt  us  to  touch  it.  Better  not  take 
the  tint  step,  which  may  lead  to  a  habit  of  altering  it.  Better, 
rather,  habituate  ourselves  to  think  of  it  as  unalterable.  It  can 
searoely  be  made  better  than  it  is.  New  provisions  would  intro- 
duce new  difficulties,  and  thus  create  and  increase  appetite  for 
further  change.  No,  sir;  let  it  stand  as  it  is.  New  hands  have 
never  touched  it.  llie  men  who  made  it  have  done  their  work, 
and  have  passed  away.    Who  shall  improve  on  what  they  didT 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  me  purpose  of  reviewing  this  message  in  the 
least  possible  time,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  I  have 
analjrxed  ita  arguments  as  well  as  I  could,  and  reduced  them  to 
the  propositions  I  have  stated.  I  have  now  examined  them  in 
detaiL    I  wish  to  detain  the  committee  only  a  little  while  longer 
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with  some  general  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  improvementft  ^ 
That  the  subject  is  a  difficult  one,  cannot  be  denied.  Still  it  is  | 
no  more  difficult  in  Congress  than  in  the  State  legislatures,  in  the 
cpunties,  or  in  the  sraaJIeet  municipal  districts  which  anywhere  ei- 
ist.  All  can  recur  to  instances  of  this  difficulty  in  tne  case  of 
connty  roads,  bridges,  and  the  like.  One  man  is  offended  because 
a  road  passes  over  his  land,  and  another  is  offended  because  it 
does  not  pass  over  his;  one  is  dissatisfied  because  the  bridge  for 
which  he  is  taxed  crosses  the  river  on  a  different  road  from  that 
which  leads  from  his  house  to  town ;  another  cannot  bear  that 
the  county  should  be  got  iu  debt  for  these  same  roads  and 
bridges;  while  not  a  few  struggle  hard  to  have  roads  located 
over  their  lands,  and  then  stouUy  refuse  to  let  them  be  opened 
until  they  are  first  paid  the  damages.  Even  between  the  different 
wards  and  streets  of  towns  and  cities  we  find  this  same  wrangling 
and  difficulty.  Now  these  are  no  other  than  the  very  difficulties 
agaiust  whicTij  and  out  of  which,  the  President  constructs  his  ob- 
jections of  "  inequality,"  "  speculation,"  and  "  crushing  the  trea- 
sury." There  is  but  a  sin^e  alternative  about  them:  they  are 
sufBcient,  or  they  are  not.  If  sufficient,  they  are  sufficient  out  of 
Congress  as  well  as  in  it,  and  there  is  the  end.  We  must  reject 
them  as  insufficient,  or  lie  down  and  do  nothing  by  any  satLor- 
ity.  Then,  difficulty  though  there  be,  let  us  meet  and  encounter 
it.  "Attempt  the  end,  and  never  stand  to  doubt:  nothing  so 
hard,  but  search  will  find  it  out."  Determine  that  tlie  thing  can 
and  sbaU  be  done,  and  then  we  shall  find  the  way.  The  tendency 
to  undue  expanBion  is  onquestiouably  the  chief  difScalty. 

How  to  do  something,  and  still  not  do  too  much,  is  the  desidera- 
tum. Let  each  contribute  his  mite  in  the  way  of  suggestion.  The 
late  Silas  Wright,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chicago  convention,  contributed 
his,  which  was  worth  something;  and  I  now  contribute  mine,  which 
may  be  worth  nothing.  At  all  events,  it  will  mislead  nobody,  and 
therefore  will  do  no  harm.  I  would  not  borrow  money, 
against  an  overwhelming,  crushing  system.  Suppose  that,  a 
session,  Congress  shall  first  determine  how  much  money  can,  for  tl___ 
year,  be  spared  for  improvements;  then  apportion  that  sum  to  the 
most  important  objecte.  So  far  aJl  is  easy;  but  how  shall  we  de- 
termine which  are  uie  most  important?  On  this  question  comes  the 
collision  of  interests.  I  shaU  be  slow  to  acknowledge  that  your  har- 
bor or  voiir  river  is  more  important  than  mine,  and  nee  versa.  To 
clear  tois  difficulty,  let  us  hare  that  same  statistical  information 
which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vinton]  suggested  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  session.  In  that  information  we  shall  have  a  stem, 
unbending  basis  of  facts — a  basis  in  no  wise  subject  to  whim, 
caprice,  or  local  interest.  The  pre-limited  amount  of  means  will  save 
us  from  doing  too  much,  and  the  statistics  will  save  us  from  doing 
what  we  do  in  wrong  places.  Adopt  and  adhere  to  this  course,  aa^ 
it  seems  to  me,  the  difficulty  is  cleared,  > 

One  of  the  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  [Mr,  Rhett]  very  miush  I 
deprecates  these  statistics.  He  particularly  objects,  as  I  understand  1 
him,  to  counting  all  the  pigs  and  chickens  in  the  land.   I  do  not  per- 1 
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eeire  mnch  force  in  the  objection.  It  is  true  that  if  everything  be 
enumerated,  a  portion  of  such  statistics  may  not  be  very  nsefm  to 
this  object.  Such  products  of  the  country  as  are  to  be  consumed 
where  tney  are  produced  need  no  roads  or  rivers,  no  means  of  trans- 

Srtation,  and  nave  no  very  proper  connection  with  this  subject. 
le  sorplns — that  which  is  produced  in  one  place  to  be  consumed 
in  another;  the  capacity  of  each  locidity  for  pn>ducing  a  greater  sur- 
plos;  the  natural  means  of  transportation,  and  their  susceptibility 
of  improvement ;  the  hindrances,  delays,  and  losses  of  life  and  prop- 
erty'aaring  transportation,  and  the  causes  of  each,  would  be  amone 
the  most  i^uable  statistics  in  this  connection.  From  these  it  would 
readily  appear  where  a  ^ven  amount  of  expenditure  would  do  the 
most  ftoocL  These  statistics  might  be  equallv  accessible,  as  thej 
woold  oe  equally  useful,  to  both  the  nation  and  the  States.  In  this 
way,  and  by  these  means,  let  the  nation  take  hold  of  the  larger  works, 
and  the  States  the  smaller  ones;  and  thus,  working  in  a  meeting  di- 
rection, discreetly,  but  steadily  and  firmly,  what  is  made  unequal  in 
one  place  may  be  equalized  in  another,  extravagance  avoided,  and 
the  whole  country  put  on  that  career  of  prosperity  which  shall  cor- 
respond with  its  extent  of  territory,  its  natural  resources,  and  the 
intelligence  and  enterprise  of  its  people. 

June  22,  1848. —  Letter  to  William  H.  Hebndon. 

Washington,  June  22, 1848. 

Dear  William:  Last  night  I  was  attending  a  sort  of  caucus  of  the 
Whig  members,  held  in  rdation  to  the  coming  presidential  election. 
The  whole  field  of  the  nation  was  scanned,  and  all  is  hi^h  hojpe  and 
eonfldence.  Illinois  is  expected  to  better  ner  condition  m  this  race. 
Under  these  circumstances,  judge  how  heartrending  it  was  to  come 
to  mv  room  and  find  and  read  vour  discouraging  letter  of  the  15th. 
We  have  made  no  gains,  but  have  lost  ^^  H.  R.  Robinson,  Turner, 
Campbell,  and  four  or  five  more.''  Tell  Amey  to  reconsider,  if  he 
would  be  saved.  Baker  and  I  used  to  do  something,  but  I  think 
yon  attach  more  importance  to  our  absence  than  is  just.  There  is 
another  cause.  In  1840,  for  instance,  we  had  two  senators  and  five 
representatives  in  Sangamon;  now  we  have  part  of  one  senator  and 
two  representatives.  With  quite  one  third  more  people  than  we  had 
then,  we  have  only  half  the  sort  of  of^ces  which  are  sought  by  men 
of  the  speaking  sort  of  talent.  This,  I  think,  is  the  chief  cause. 
Now.  BB  to  the  young  men.  You  must  not  wait  to  be  brought  for- 
ward by  tiie  older  men.  For  instance,  do  you  suppose  that  I  should 
ever  have  got  into  notice  if  I  had  waited  to  be  hunted  up  and  pushed 
forward  by  older  men  T  You  young  men  get  toother  and  form  a 
'^Ron^  and  Ready  Club,"  and  nave  regular  meetings  and  speeches. 
TmJlb  m  everybody  you  can  get  Harrison  Orimsley,  L.  A.  Enos, 
Lee  Kimball,  and  U.  W.  Matheny  will  do  to  begin  the  thing ;  but  as 
you  ffo  along  gather  up  all  the  shrewd,  wild  boys  about  town, 
whether  inst  or  a^  or  a  little  under  age, —  Chris.  Logan,  Reddick 
Ridgely,  tiewis  Zwizler,  and  hundreds  such.    Let  every  one  play  the 


part  lie  can  play  best, —  some  speak,  some  sing,  aod  all  '•holler." 
Tour  meetings  will  be  of  evenings ;  the  older  men,  and  the  woniea, 
will  go  to  hear  you :  so  that  it  will  not  only  contribute  to  the  elec- 
tion of  "  Old  Zoeh,"  but  will  be  an  interesting  pastime,  and  improv- 
ing to  the  iotelleetaal  faculties  of  all  engaged.  Don't  fail  to  do  this. 
You  ask  me  to  send  yon  all  the  speeches  made  about  "  Old  Zaeh," 
the  war,  etc.  Now  this  makes  me  a  little  impatient.  I  have  regn- 
larly  sent  you  the  "  Congressional  Globe"  and  "Appendix,"  and  you 
cannot  have  examined  tbem,  or  yon  would  have  discovered  that  they 
contain  every  speech  made  by  every  man  in  both  houses  of  Congress, 
on  every  Bnbject,  during  the  session.  Can  I  send  any  more?  Can 
I  send  speeches  that  nobody  has  made  t  Thinking  it  would  be  most 
natural  that  the  newspapers  would  feel  interested  to  give  at  least 
some  of  the  speeches  to  their  readers,  I  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion made  arrangements  to  have  one  copy  of  the  "  Globe  "  and  "Ap- 
pendix" regularly  sent  to  each  Whig  paper  of  the  district.  And 
Set,  with  the  exception  of  my  own  little  speech,  which  was  pub- 
shed  in  two  only  of  the  theu  five,  now  four,  Whig  papers^  I  do  not 
remember  having  seen  a  single  speech,  or  even  extract  from  one, 
in  any  single  one  of  those  papers.  With  equal  and  full  means  on 
both  sides,  I  will  venture  that  the  "  State  Register"  has  thrown  be- 
fore its  readers  more  of  Locofoco  speeches  in  a  month  than  aU 
the  Whig  papei-8  of  the  district  have  done  of  Whig  speeches  daring 
the  session. 

If  you  wish  a  full  understanding  of  the  war,  I  repeat  what  I 
believe  I  said  to  yon  in  a  letter  once  before,  that  the  whole,  or 
nearly  8o,  is  to  be  found  in  the  speech  of  Dixon  of  Connecticut. 
This!  sent  you  in  pamphlet  as  well  as  in  the  "Globe."  EJxamiue 
and  study  every  sentence  of  that  speech  thoroughly,  and  yon  will 
onderst-and  the  whole  subject.  You  ask  how  Congress  came  to  de- 
clare that  war  had  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  Is  it  possible  yon 
don't  understand  that  yett  You  have  at  least  twenty  speeches  in 
your  possession  that  fullyexplain  it.  I  will,  however,  try  it  once 
more.  The  news  reached  Wasniugton  of  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  of  Oie  great  peril  of  General  Taylor's 
army.  Everybody,  Whigs  and  Democrats,  was  for  sending  them  aid, 
in  men  and  money.  It  was  necessary  to  pass  a  bill  for  this.  The 
Locos  had  a  majority  in  both  houses,  and  Uiey  brought  in  a  bill  with 
a  preamble  saying:  Whereas,  War  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico, 
therefore  we  send  General  Taylor  money.  The  Whigs  moved  to 
strike  out  the  preamble,  so  that  they  could  vote  to  send  the  men  and 
money,  without  saying  anything  about  how  the  war  commenced ; 
but  being  in  the  minority,  they  wore  voted  down,  and  the  preamble 
was  retained.  Then,  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  quesbon  came 
Qpon  tbem,  Shall  we  vote  for  preamble  and  bill  togetlier,  or  against 
both  togetherT  They  did  not  want  to  vote  against  sending  help  to 
Oeneral  Taylor,  and  therefore  they  voted  for  both  together,  Ib 
there  any  difBculty  in  understanding  this!  Even  my  httle  speech 
shows  how  this  was ;  and  if  yon  will  go  to  the  library,  you  may  get 
the  "Journal"  of  1845-46,  in  which  you  will  find  the  whole  for 
yourself. 
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We  have  nothing  published  yet  with  special  reference  to  the 
Taylor  race :  but  we  soon  will  have,  and  then  I  will  send  them  to 
eTerybody.  I  made  an  internal-improvement  speech  day  before  yes- 
terday, wnich  I  shall  send  home  as  soon  as  I  can  get  it  written  out 
and  printed, — and  which  I  suppose  nobody  will  read. 

Your  friend  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln. 

June  27, 1848. — ^Letter  to  Horace  Greeley. 

Washington,  June  27, 1848. 

Friend  Qredey:  In  the  "  Tribune '^  of  yesterday  I  discovered  a  lit- 
tle editorial  paragraph  ift- relation  to  Colonel  Wentworth  of  Illinois, 
in  which,  in  relation  to  the  boundary  of  Texas,  you  say:  ''All  Whigs 
and  many  Democrats  having  ever  contended  it  stopped  at  the 
Nueces."  "Now  this  is  a  mistake  which  I  dislike  to  see^o  uncorrected 
in  a  leading  Whigpaper.  Since  I  have  been  here,  I  know  a  large 
majority  of  such  Wnigs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  have 
spoken  on  the  guestion  have  not  taken  that  position.  Their  position, 
and  in  my  opinion  the  true  position,  is  that  the  boundary  of  Texas 
extended  ju^  so  far  as  American  setuements  taking  part  in  her  revo- 
lution extended;  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  those  settlements  did 
exten^  at  one  or  two  points,  beyond  the  Nueces,  but  not  anywhere 
near  tne  Bio  Grande  at  any  point.  The  ''stupendous  desert"  be- 
tween the  vallevs  of  those  two  rivers,  and  not  either  river,  has  been 
insisted  on  by  tne  Whigs  as  the  true  boundary. 

Will  vou  look  at  this  f  By  putting  us  in  the  position  of  insisting 
on  the  line  of  the  Nueces,  you  put  us  in  a  position  which,  in  my 
opinion,  we  cannot  maintain,  and  which  therefore  ^ves  the  Demo- 
erats  an  advantage  of  us.  If  the  de^ee  of  arrogance  is  not  too  great, 
may  I  siek  you  to  examine  what  I  said  on  tnis  very  point  in  the 
printed  speech  I  send  you.        Tours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

June  28, 1848. —  Bemarks  in  the  United  States 
House  op  Bepresentatives. 

Discussion  as  to  salary  of  judge  of  western  Virginia. — Wishing 
to  increase  it  from  $1800  to  $2500. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  felt  unwilling  to  be  either  unjust  or  ungener- 
ous, and  he  wanted  to  understand  the  real  case  of  this  judicim  ofS- 
eer.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  had  stated  that  he  had  to  hold 
deven  courts.  Now  everybody  knew  that  it  was  not  the  habit  of 
the  district  judges  of  the  United  States  in  other  States  to  hold  any- 
thing like  tnat  number  of  courts ;  and  he  therefore  took  it  for 
moted  that  this  must  happen  under  a  peculiar  law  which  required 
tnat  large  number  of  courts  to  be  holden  every  year:  and  these 
laws,  he  further  supposed,  were  passed  at  the  request  oi  the  people 
of  that  judicial  dismct.  It  came,  then,  to  this :  that  the  people  in 
the  western  district  of  Virginia  had  got  eleven  courts  to  be  held 
among  them  in  one  year,  for  their  own  accommodation;  and  being 
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thus  better  accommodated  than  their  neighbors  elsewhere,  they 
wanted  their  judge  to  be  a  little  better  paia  In  Illinois  there  had 
been,  until  the  present  season,  but  one  district  court  held  in  the  year. 
There  were  now  to  be  two.  Could  it  be  that  the  western  district  of 
Virginia  furnished  more  business  for  a  judge  than  the  whole  State 

of  mi 


Dinoisf 


[July  It]  1848.— Fragment. 


The  following  paper  was  written  by  Lincoln  in  1848  as  being  what 
he  thought  General  Taylor  ought  to  say: 

The  question  of  a  national  bank  is  at  rest.  Were  I  President,  I 
should  not  urge  its  reagitation  upon  Congress;  but  should  Congress 
see  fit  to  pass  an  act  to  establish  such  an  institution,  I  should  not 
arrest  it  mr  the  veto,  unless  I  should  consider  it  subject  to  some  con- 
stitutional objection  from  which  I  believe  the  two  former  banks  to 
have  been  free. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  national  debt  created  by  the  war  renders 
a  piodincation  of  the  existing  tariff  indispensable:  and  when  it  shall 
be  modified  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  it  adjusted  with  a  due  refer- 
ence to  the  protection  of  our  home  industry.  The  particulars,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  must  and  should  be  left  to  the  untrammeled  discretion 
of  Congress. 

As  to  the  Mexican  war,  I  still  think  the  defensive  line  policy  the 
best  to  terminate  it.  In  a  final  treaty  of  peace,  we  shall  probably 
be  under  a  soi*t  of  necessity  of  taking  some  territonr ;  but  it  is  my 
desire  that  we  shall  not  ac(]^uire  any  extending  so  far  south  as  to 
enlarge  and  aggravate  the  distracting  question  of  slavery.  Should 
I  come  into  the  presidency  before  these  questions  shall  be  settled,  I 
should  act  in  rdation  to  them  in  accordance  with  the  views  here 
expressed. 

Finally,  were  I  President,  I  should  desire  the  legislation  of  the 
country  to  rest  with  Congress,  uninfluenced  by  the  executive  in  its 
origin  or  progress,  and  undisturbed  by  the  veto  unless  in  very 
special  and  clear  cases. 

July  10, 1848.— Letter  to  William  H.  Herndon. 

Washington,  July  10, 1848. 

Dear  William :  Your  letter  covering  the  newspaper  slips  was  re- 
ceived last  night.  The  subject  of  that  letter  is  exceedingly  painful 
to  me ;  and  I  cannot  but  mink  there  is  some  mistake  in  your  im- 
pression of  the  motives  of  the  old  men.  I  suppose  I  am  now  one 
of  the  old  men ;  and  I  declare,  on  my  veracity,  which  I  think  is  good 
with  you,  that  nothing  could,  afford  me  more  satisfaction  than  to 
learn  that  you  and  others  of  my  ^oung  friends  at  home  are  doing 
battle  in  the  contest,  and  endearing  tnemselves  to  the  people,  and 
taking  a  stand  far  above  any  I  have  ever  been  able  to  reach  in  their 
admiration.  I  cannot  conceive  that  other  old  men  feel  differently. 
Of  course  I  cannot  demonstrate  what  I  say ;  but  I  was  young  once, 
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and  I  am  snre  I  was  never  ungenerously  thrust  back.  I  hardly 
know  what  to  say.  The  way  for  a  youn^  man  to  rise  is  to  improve 
himself  every  way  he  can,  never  suspecting  that  anybody  wishes  to 
hinder  him.  Allow  me  to  assure  you  that  suspicion  and  jealousy 
never  did  help  any  man  in  any  situation.  There  may  sometimes  be 
ungenerous  attempts  to  keep  a  young  man  down ;  and  they  will 
succeed,  too,  if  he  idlows  his  mind  to  be  diverted  from  its  true  channel 
to  brood  over  the  attempted  injury.  Cast  about,  and  see  if  this 
feeling  has  not  injured  every  person  you  have  ever  known  to  fall 
into  it. 

Now,  in  what  I  have  said,  I  am  sure  you  will  suspect  nothing  but 
sincere  friendship.  I  would  save  you  from  a  fatal  error.  You  nave 
been  a  laborious,  studious  young  man.  You  are  far  better  informed 
on  almost  all  subjects  than  I  have  ever  been.  You  caoDot  fail  in 
any  laudable  object,  unless  you  allow  your  mind  to  be  improperly 
directed.  I  have  somewhat  the  advantage  of  you  in  the  world's  ex- 
perience, merely  by  being  older ;  and  it  is  this  that  induces  me  to 
advise.  You  still  seem  to  be  a  little  mistaken  about  the  ''  Congres- 
sional  Globe''  and  "Appendix."  They  contain  all  of  the  speeches 
that  are  published  in  any  way.  My  speech  and  Dayton's  speech, 
which  you  say  you  got  in  pamphlet  form,  are  both,  word  for  word, 
in  the  "  Appendix.''    I  repeat  again,  all  are  there. 

Your  friend,  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln. 

July  27, 1848. — Speech  in  the  United  States  House  op 

Repbesentattves. 

Oeneral  Taylor  and  the  Veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Democratic  friends  seem  to  be  in  great  distress 
because  they  think  our  candidate  for  the  presidency  don't  suit  us. 
Most  of  Uiem  cannot  find  out  that  General  Taylor  has  any  principles 
at  all ;  some,  however,  have  discovered  that  he  has  odc,  but  that  one 
is  entirely  wrong.  This  one  principle  is  his  position  on  the  veto 
power.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Stanton]  who  has  just 
taken  his  sea^  indeed,  has  said  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  difference 
on  this  question  between  General  Taylor  and  all  the  presidents ;  and 
he  seems  to  think  it  sufScient  detraction  from  General  Taylor's  posi- 
tion on  it  that  it  has  nothing  new  in  it.  But  all  others  whom  I  nave 
heard  speak  assail  it  furiously.  A  new  member  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Clarkj^f  very  considerable  ability,  was  in  particular  concerned 
about  it.  He  thought  it  altogether  novel  and  unprecedented  for  a 
president  or  a  presidential  candidate  to  think  oi  approving  bills 
whoee  constitutionality  may  not  be  entirely  clear  to  his  own  mind. 
He  thinks  the  ark  of  our  safety  is  gone  unless  presidents  shall 
alway^B  veto  such  bills  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  of  doubtful  con- 
stitutionality. However  clear  Congress  may  oe  on  their  authority 
to  pass  any  particular  act,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  thinks  the 
President  must  veto  it  if  he  nas  doubts  about  it.  ]Now  I  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  argue  with  the  gentleman  on  the 
veto  power  as  an  original  question ;  but  1  wish  to  show  that  General 
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Taylor,  and  not  he^  agrees  with  the  earlier  statesmen  on  this  ques- 
tion. When  the  bill  chartering  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States 
passed  OonCTess,  its  constitutionality  was  questioned.  Mr.  Madison, 
then  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  well  as  others,  had  opposed 
it  on  that  ground.  General  Washington,  as  President,  was  called 
on  to  approve  or  reject  it.  He  sou^t  and  obtained  on  the  con- 
stitutionality question  the  separate  written  opinions  of  Jefferson, 
Hamilton,  and  Edmund  Banaolph^they  then  being  respectivelv 
Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Attorney-General. 
Hamilton's  opinion  was  for  the  power ;  while  Randolph's  and  Jeffer- 
son's were  both  a^gainst  it.  Mr.  Jefferson,  after  ^ving  his  opinion 
deciding  only  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill,  closes  his  letter 
with  the  paragraph  which  I  now  read : 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  unless  the  President's  mind,  on  a  view 
of  everything  which  is  urged  for  and  against  this  bill,  is  tolerably  dear 
that  it  is  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution, — if  the  pro  and  con.  hang  so  even 
as  to  balance  his  judgment, — a  just  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  the  legisla- 
ture would  naturally  decide  the  balance  in  favor  of  their  opinion.  It  is 
chiefly  for  cases  where  they  are  clearly  misled  by  error^  ambition,  or  interest, 
that  tae  Constitution  has  placed  a  check  in  the  negative  of  the  President. 

February  15, 1791.  Thomas  Jefferson. 

General  Taylor's  opinion,  as  expressed  in  his  Allison  letter,  is  as 
I  now  read : 

The  x>ower  eiven  by  the  veto  is  a  high  conservative  X)ower :  but,  in  my 
opinion,  should  never  oe  exercised  except  in  cases  of  clear  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  or  manifest  haste  and  want  of  consideration  by  Congfress. 

It  is  here  seen  that,  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion,  if  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  any  given  bill  the  President  doubts,  he  is  not  to  veto  it, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  would  have  him  do,  but  is  to 
defer  to  Congress  and  approve  it.  And  if  we  compare  me  opinion 
of  Jefferson  and  Taylor,  as  expressed  in  these  paragraphs,  we  shall 
find  them  more  exactly  alike  than  we  can  often  find  any  two  expres- 
sions having  any  literal  difference.  None  but  in  terestea  faultfinders, 
I  think,  can  discover  any  substantial  variation. 

Taylor  an  Measures  of  Policy. 

But  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are  unanimously  agreed  that 
General  Taylor  has  no  other  principles.  They  are  in  utter  darkness 
as  to  his  opinions  on  any  of  the  questions  of  policy  which  occupy 
the  public  attention.  But  is  there  any  doubt  as  to  what  he  will  do 
on  tne  prominent  questions  if  elected  f  Not  the  least.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  know  what  he  will  or  would  do  in  every  imaginable  case, 
because  many  questions  have  passed  away,  and  others  doubtless  will 
arise  which  none  of  us  have  yet  thought  of;  but  on  the  prominent 
questions  of  currencv,  tariff  internal  improvements,  and  WOmot 
proviso.  General  Taylor's  course  is  at  least  as  well  defined  as  is  Gen- 
eral Cass's.  Why,  in  their  eagerness  to  ^et  at  General  Taylor,  sev- 
eral Democratic  members  here  have  desired  to  know  whether,  in 
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of  his  election,  a  bankrupt  law  is  to  be  established.  Can  they 
tell  OB  General  Cass's  opinion  on  this  question  f  [Some  member  an- 
sweredj  '^  He  is  a^nst  it.^'l  Aye,  how  do  you  know  he  is  t  There 
is  nothing  about  it  in  the  platform,  nor  elsewhere,  that  I  have  seen. 
If  the  gentleman  knows  of  anything  which  I  do  not,  he  can  show  it. 
Bat  to  return.    General  Taylor,  in  his  Allison  letter,  says : 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  the  currency,  the  improvement  of  our 
great  highways,  rivers,  lakes,  and  harbors,  the  will  of  the  people,  as  ex- 
prooood  through  their  representatives  in  Congress,  ought  to  be  respected 
and  carried  out  by  the  executive. 

Now  this  is  the  whole  matter.  In  substance,  it  is  this.  The  peo- 
ji^le  say  to  General  Taylor, ''  If  vou  are  elected,  shall  we  have  a  na- 
tional bankt''  He  answers.  "Your  will,  gentlemen,  not  mine." 
"What  about  the  tariff!''  "Say  yourselves.''  "Shall  our  rivers 
and  harbors  be  improved  f  "  "  Just  as  you  please.  If  you  desire  a 
banl^  an  alteration  of  the  tariff,  internal  improvements,  any  or  all, 
I  wUl  not  hinder  you.  If  you  do  not  desire  them,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  force  them  on  you.  Send  up  your  members  of  Congress  from 
the  various  districts,  with  opinions  according  to  your  own,  and  if 
they  are  for  these  measures,  or  any  of  them,  I  shall  have  nothing  to 
oppose;  if  they  are  not  for  them,  I  shall  not,  by  any  appliances 
iniatever,  attempt  to  dragoon  them  into  their  adoption."  Is  ow  can 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  understanding  this  f  To  you  Democrats 
it  may  not  seem  like  principle ;  but  surely  you  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
the  position  plainly  enough.    The  distinction  between  it  and  the 

Ksition  of  your  candidate  is  broad  and  obvious ;  and  I  admit  you 
^e  a  clear  right  to  show  it  is  wrong  if  you  can ;  but  you  have  no 
right  to  pretend  you  cannot  see  it  at  all.  We  see  it,  and  to  us  it 
appears  like  principle,  and  the  best  sort  of  principle  at  that — the 

Enndple  of  aUowing  tne  people  to  do  as  they  please  with  their  own 
udness.  My  friend  from  Indiana  [C.  B.  Smith]  has  aptly  asked, 
"  Are  you  willing  to  trust  the  people  1 "  Some  of  you  answered  sub- 
stantially, "We  are  willing  to  trust  the  people;  but  the  President 
is  as  much  the  representative  of  the  people  as  Congress."  In  a  cer- 
tain sense,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  he  is  the  representative  of  the 
people.  He  is  elected  by  them,  as  well  as  Congress  is :  but  can  he, 
m  tne  nature  of  things,  know  the  wants  of  the  people  as  well  as 
three  hundred  other  men,  coming  from  all  the  various  localities  of 
the  nation  t  If  so,  where  is  the  propriety  of  having  a  Congress  t 
That  the  Constitution  gives  the  President  a  negative  on  legisla- 
tion, idl  know ;  but  that  this  negative  should  be  so  combined  with 
platforms  and  other  appliances  as  to  enable  him,  and  in  fact  al- 
most compel  him,  to  take  the  whole  of  legislation  into  his  own 
hands,  is  what  we  object  to,  is  what  General  Taylor  objects  to, 
and  is  what  constitutes  the  broad  distinction  between  you  and  us. 
To  thus  transfer  legislation  is  clearly  to  take  it  from  those  who  un- 
derstand with  minuteness  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  give  it 
to  one  who  does  not  and  cannot  so  well  understand  it.  I  understand 
your  idea  that  if  a  presidential  candidate  avow  his  opinion  upon  a 
given  question,  or  rather  upon  all  questions,  and  the  people,  with 
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full  knowled^  of  this,  elect  him,  they  thereby  distinctly  approve 
all  those  opinions.  By  means  of  it,  measures  are  adopted  or  rejected 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  whole  of  one  party,  and  often  nearly 
half  of  the  other.  Three,  fonr,  or  half  a  dozen  queations  are  promi- 
nent at  a  given  time ;  the  party  selects  its  candidate,  aud  he  takes 
his  position  on  each  of  these  questions.  On  all  bat  one  his  positions 
have  already  been  indorsed  at  former  elections,  and  his  party  fully 
committed  to  theiu ;  but  that  one  is  new,  and  a  larg^e  portion  of 
them  are  against  it.  Bwt  what  are  they  to  doT  The  whole  was 
strung  togetlier ;  and  they  must  take  all,  or  reject  all.  They  cannot 
take  what  they  like,  and  leave  the  rest.  What  they  are  already, 
committe  j  to  being  the  majority,  they  shut  their  eyes,  and  gulp  th»j 
whole.  Next  election,  still  another  is  introduced  m  the  same  way.' 
If  we  run  our  eyes  along  the  line  of  the  past,  we  shall  see  that  al- 
most if  not  quite  all  the  articles  of  tlie  present  Demoeratto  creed 
have  been  at  first  forced  upon  the  party  in  this  very  way.  And  just 
now,  and  just  so,  opposition  to  internal  improvements  is  to  be  estab- 
lished if  General  Cass  shall  be  elected.  Almost  half  the  Democrats 
here  are  for  improvements ;  but  they  will  vote  for  Cass,  and  if  he 
succeeds,  their  vote  will  have  aided  in  closing  the  doors  against  im- 
provements. Now  this  is  a  process  which  we  think  is  wrong.  We 
prefer  a  candidate  who,  like  General  Taylor,  will  allow  the  people 
to  have  their  own  way,  regardless  of  his  private  opinions ;  and  I 
should  think  the  iuternal-improvement  Democrats,  at  least,  oii^ht 
to  prefer  such  a  candidate.  He  would  force  nothing  on  them  which 
they  don't  want,  and  he  would  allow  them  to  have  improvementB 
which  their  own  candidate,  if  elected,  will  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  General  Taylor's  position  is  as  well  de- 
fined as  is  that  of  General  Cass.  In  saying  this.  I  admit  I  do  not 
certainly  know  what  he  would  do  on  the  Wilmot  proviso.  I  am  a 
Northern  man,  or  rather  a  Western  free-State  man,  with  a  constitu- 
ency I  believe  to  be,  and  with  personal  feelings  I  know  to  be,  against 
the  extension  of  slavery.  As  such,  and  with  what  information  I 
have,  I  hope  and  believe  General  Taylor,  if  elected,  would  not  veto 
the  proviso.  But  I  do  not  know  it.  Yet  if  I  knew  he  would,  I  still 
would  vote  for  him,  I  should  do  so  because,  in  my  judgment,  his 
election  alone  can  defeat  General  Cass ;  and  because,  should  slavery 
thereby  go  to  the  territory  we  now  have,  just  so  much  will  certainly 
happen  by  the  election  of  Cass^  and,  in  addition  a  course  of  policy 
lealdin^  to  new  wars,  new  acquisitions  of  territory  and  still  further 
extensions  of  slavery.  One  of  the  two  is  to  be  President.  Which- 
ie  preferable  T 

But  there  is  as  much  doubt  of  Cass  on  improvements  as  there  is 
of  Tavlor  on  the  proviso,  I  have  no  doubt  myself  of  General  Cass 
on  this  question ;  but  I  know  the  Democrats  differ  among  them- 
selves as  to  his  position.  My  internal -improvement  colleague  [Mr. 
Wentworth]  stated  on  this  floor  the  other  day  that  he  was  satisfied 
Cass  was  for  improvements,  because  he  had  voted  for  all  the  bills  that 
he  |Mr.  Wentworth]  ha<i.  So  far  so  good.  But  Mr.  Polk  vetoed 
some  of  these  very  bills.  The  Baltimore  convention  passed  a  set  of 
resolations,  among  other  things,  approving  these  vetoes,  and  Gen- 
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eral  Cass  declares,  in  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination,  that  he  has 
earefolly  read  these  resolutions,  and  that  he  adheres  to  them  as  fimdy 
as  he  approves  them  cordially.  In  other  words,  General  Cass  voted 
for  the  bills,  and  thinks  the  President  did  right  to  veto  them ;  and 
his  friends  here  are  amiable  enough  to  consider  him  as  bein^  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  just  as  one  or  the  other  may  correspond  with  their 
own  respective  inclinations.  My  colleague  admits  that  the  platform 
declares  against  the  constitutionality  of  a  general  svstem  of  im- 
provements ;  and  that  General  Cass  indorses  the  platform ;  but  he 
still  thinks  General  Cass  is  in  favor  of  some  sort  of  improvements. 
Well,  what  are  theyf  As  he  is  against  general  objects,  those  he  is 
for  must  be  particular  and  local.  Now  this  is  taking  the  subject 
precisely  by  the  wrong  end.  Particularity — expending  the  money 
of  the  whole  people  for  an  object  which  will  benefit  only  a  portion 
of  them — is  the  greatest  real  objection  to  improvements,  and  has 
been  so  held  by  General  Jackson,  Mr.  Polk,  ana  all  others,  I  believe, 
till  now.  But  now,  behold,  the  objects  most  general — nearest  free 
from  this  objection — are  to  be  rejected,  while  those  most  liable  to 
it  are  to  be  embraced.  To  return:  I  cannot  help  believing  that 
General  Cass,  when  he  wrote  his  letter  of  acceptance,  well  under- 
stood he  was  to  be  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  both  sides  of  this 
question,  and  that  he  then  closed  the  door  against  all  further  expres- 
sions of  opinion  purposely  to  retain  the  benefits  of  that  double  posi- 
tion. His  subsequent  equivocation  at  Cleveland,  to  my  mind,  proves 
guch  to  have  been  the  case. 

One  word  more,  and  I  shall  have  done  with  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject. Tou  Democrats,  and  your  candidate,  in  the  main  are  in  favor 
of  laying  down  in  advance  a  platform — a  set  of  party  positions — 
as  a  unit,  and  then  of  forcing  the  people,  by  every  sort  of  appli- 
ance, to  ratify  them,  however  unpalatable  some  of  them  may  be. 
We  and  our  candidate  are  in  favor  of  making  presidential  elec- 
tions, and  the  legislation  of  the  country  distinct  matters ;  so  that 
the  people  can  elect  whom  they  please,  and  afterward  legislate  just 
as  tney  please,  without  any  hindrance,  save  only  so  much  as  may 
guard  against  infractions  of  the  Constitution,  undue  haste,  and 
want  of  consideration.  The  difference  between  us  is  dear  as  noon- 
day. That  we  are  right  we  cannot  doubt.  We  hold  the  true  Re- 
publican position.  In  leaving  the  people's  business  in  their  hands, 
we  cannot  be  wrong.  We  are  willing,  and  even  anxious,  to  go  to 
the  people  on  this  issue. 

Old  Horses  and  Military  Coat-tails, 

But  I  suppose  I  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  convince  you  that  we 
have  any  principles.  The  most  I  can  expect  is  to  assure  you  that 
we  thinK  we  have,  and  are  quite  contented  with  them.  The  other 
day  one  of  the  gentlemen  trom  Geor^a  [Mr.  Iverson],  an  eloquent 
man,  and  a  man  of  learning,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  not  being  learned 
mvself,  came  down  upon  us  astonishingly.  He  spoke  in  what  the 
** Baltimore  American"  caUs  the  '^scathing  and  withering  style.'' 
At  the  end  of  his  second  severe  flash  I  was  struck  blind,  and  found 
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myself  feeling;  with  my  flnfters  for  an  asEuranee  of  my  continned  ex- 
ist«nce.  A  little  of  the  bone  was  left,  and  I  gradually  revived.  He 
entered  Mr.  Clay  in  high  and  beautiful  terms,  and  then  declared 
that  we  had  deserted  all  our  prineiples,  and  had  turned  Henry  Clay 
out,  like  an  old  horse,  to  root  This  is  terribly  severe.  It  cannot 
be  answered  by  argument — at  least  I  ciumot  so  answer  it.  I  merely 
wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  the  Whigs  are  the  only  parti,'  he  can 
think  nf  who  sometimes  turn  old  horses  out  to  root.  Is  not  a  cer- 
tain Martin  Van  Buren  an  old  horse  which  your  own  part^  have 
tamed  out  to  roott  and  is  he  not  rooting  a  little  to  your  discom- 
fort about  now!  But  in  not  nominating  Mr.  Clay  we  deserted 
our  principles,  you  say.  Ah !  In  what?  Tell  ns,  ye  men  of  prin- 
ciple, what  principle  we  violated.  We  say  yot"  did  violate  principle 
in  discarding  Van  Buren,  and  we  can  tell  yon  how.  You  vio- 
lated the  primary,  the  cardinal,  the  one  great  living  principle  of  all 
democratic  representative  government — the  principle  that  the  rep- 
resentative is  bound  to  carry  out  the  known  will  of  nis  constituents. 
A  large  majority  of  the  Baltimore  convention  of  1844  were,  by  their 
constituents,  instructed  to  procure  Van  Buren's  nomination  if  they 
could.  In  violation — in  utter  glaring  contempt — of  this,  you  re- 
jected him — rejected  him,  as  the  gentleman  from  New-York  [Mr, 
BirdsaU]  the  other  day  expressly  admitted,  for  availability — that 
same  "  general  availability"  which  you  charge  upon  us,  and  dailrj 
chew  over  here,  as  something  exceedingly  odious  and  nnprinciplei^ 
But  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Iversonl  gave  us  a  second 
speech  yesterday,  all  well  considered  and  put  down  in  writing,  in 
which  Van  Buren  was  scathed  and  withered  a  "  few  "  for  hia  present 
position  and  movements.  I  cannot  remember  the  gentleman's  pre- 
cise language  ;  but  I  do  remember  he  put  Van  Buren  down,  down, 
till  he  got  him  where  he  was  finally  to  ''  stink  "  and  "  rot." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  business  or  inclination  of  mine  to  defend 
Martin  Van  Buren  in  the  war  of  extermination  now  waging  between 
him  and  his  old  admirers.  I  say,  "  Devil  take  the  hindmost *■ — and 
the  foremost.  But  there  is  no  mistaking  the  origin  of  the  breach ; 
and  if  the  curse  of  "  stinking  "  and  "  rotting  "  is  to  fall  on  the  first 
and  greatest  violators  of  principle  in  the  matter,  I  disinterestedly 
suggest  that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and  his  present  co-workere 
are  bound  to  take  it  npon  themselves.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Gi'orgia  further  says  we  have  deserted  all  our  principles,  and  taken 
shelter  under  General  Taylor's  military  coat-tail,  and  he  seems  to 
think  this  is  exceedingly  degrading.  Well,  as  his  faith  is,  so  be  it 
unto  bini.  But  can  he  remember  no  other  military  coat-tail  under 
which  a  certain  other  party  have  been  sheltering  for  near  a  quarter 
of  a  century  T  Has  he  no  acquaintance  with  the  ample  militaiy  coat- 
tail  of  General  Jackson  t  Dijeshe  not  know  that  hia  own  party  hav^ 
mn  the  five  last  presidential  races  under  that  coat-tail  T  And  thaH 
they  are  now  running  the  sixth  under  the  same  cover  I  Yes,  sir,  that 
coat-tail  was  used  not  only  for  General  Jackson  himself,  but  has 
been  clung  to,  with  the  grip  of  death,  by  every  Democratic  candidate 
aince.  Tou  have  never  ventured,  and  dare  not  now  venture,  from 
under  it.     Your  campaign  papers  have  constantly  been  "  Old  Hick- 
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orieBy"  with  mde  likenesses  of  the  old  general  upon  them :  hickory 
poles  and  hickory  brooms  your  never-ending  emblems ;  Mr.  Polk 
nimself  was  "  Young  Hickory,''  "  Little  Hickory,''  or  something  so : 
and  even  now  your  campaiCTi  paper  here  is  proclaiming  that  Cass  and 
Bntler  are  of  the  true  "  HicKory  stripe."  Now,  sir,  you  dare  not 
give  it  up.  Like  a  horde  of  hungry  ticks  you  have  stuck  to  tiie 
tMl  of  the  Hermitage  lion  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  you  are  still 
sticking  to  iL  and  drawing  a  loathsome  sustenance  from  it,  after  he 
is  dead.  A  fellow  once  advertised  that  he  had  made  a  discovery  by 
which  he  could  make  a  new  man  out  of  an  old  one,  and  have  enough 
of  the  stuff  left  to  make  a  little  yellow  dog.  Just  such  a  discovery 
has  General  Jackson's  popularity  been  to  you.  You  not  only  twice 
made  President  of  him  out  of  it,  but  you  have  had  enough  of  the 
stuff  left  to  make  Presidents  of  several  comparatively  small  men 
gince ;  and  it  is  your  chief  reliance  now  to  make  still  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  old  horses  and  military  coat-tails,  or  tails  of  any 
sort,  are  not  figures  of  speech  such  as  I  would  be  the  first  to  intro- 
duce into  discussions  here :  but  as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has 
thought  fit  to  introduce  tnem,  he  and  you  are  welcome  to  all  you 
have  made,  or  can  make  by  them.  If  you  have  any  more  old  horses, 
tTot  them  out:  any  more  tails,  just  cock  them  and  come  at  us.  I 
repeat,  I  woula  not  introduce  this  mode  of  discussion  here ;  but  I 
wish  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  to  understand  that  the  use  of  de- 
grading figures  is  a  game  at  which  they  may  not  find  themselves 
able  to  take  all  the  winnings.  ["  We  give  it  up ! "]  Aye,  you  give 
it  up.  and  well  vou  may ;  but  for  a  very  different  reason  from  that 
which  you  would  have  us  understand.  The  point — the  power  to 
hurt — of  all  figures  consists  in  the  truthfulness  of  their  application ; 
tndy  understanding  this,  you  may  well  give  it  up.  They  are  weapons 
which  hit  you,  but  miss  us. 

Military  Tail  of  the  Oreat  Michigander. 

But  in  my  hurry  I  was  very  near  closing  this  subjject  of  mill- 
tary  tails  before  I  was  done  with  it.  There  is  one  entire  article  of 
the  sort  I  have  not  discussed  yet, — I  mean  the  military  tail  you 
Democrats  are  now  engaged  in  dovetailing  into  the  great  Michi- 
eander.  Yes,  sir;  all  nis  biographies  (and  they  are  legion)  have 
him  in  hand,  tying  him  to  a  military  tail,  like  so  many  mischiev- 
ous boys  tyin^  a  dog  to  a  bladder  of  beans.  True  the  material  they 
have  is  very  limited,  but  they  drive  at  it  might  and  main.  He  in- 
vaded Canada  without  resistance,  and  he  ou^aded  it  without  pur- 
suit. As  he  did  both  under  orders.  I  suppose  there  was  to  nim 
neither  credit  nor  discredit  in  them ;  out  they  constitute  a  large  part 
of  the  tail.  He  was  not  at  Hull's  surrender,  but  he  was  close  by ; 
be  was  volunteer  aid  to  General  Harrison  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  the  Thames;  and  as  you  said  in  1840  Harrison  was  picking 
huckleberries  two  miles  off  while  the  battle  was  fought,  I  suppose 
it  is  a  just  conclusion  with  you  to  say  Cass  was  aiding  Harrison  to 
pick  huckleberries.  This  is  about  all,  except  the  mooted  question 
of  Uie  broken  sword.    Some  authors  say  he  broke  it,  some  say  he 
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threw  it  away,  and  some  others^  who  ongfat  to  know,  say  nothing 
about  it.  Pernaps  it  wonld  be  a  fair  historical  compromise  to  say, 
if  he  did  not  break  it,  he  did  not  do  anything  else  with  it. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  yon  inow  I  am  a  military  herof 
Tes,  sir ;  in  tne  days  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  I  f oaght^  bled,  and 
came  away.  Speaking  of  General  Cass's  career  reminds  me  of  my 
own.  I  was  not  at  Stulman's  defeat,  but  I  was  abont  as  near  it  as 
Cass  was  to  Hull's  surrender;  and,  like  him,  I  saw  the  i>lace  very 
soon  afterward.  It  is  quite  certain  I  did  not  break  my  sword,  for 
I  had  none  to  break ;  but  I  bent  a  musket  pretty  badly  on  one  occa- 
sion. If  Cass  broke  nis  sword,  the  idea  is  he  broke  it  in  desperation : 
I  bent  the  musket  by  accident.  If  General  Cass  went  in  advance  of 
me  in  picking  hucKleberries,  I  guess  I  surpassed  him  in  charges 
upon  the  wild  onions.  If  he  saw  any  live,  fighting  Indians,  it  was 
more  than  I  did ;  but  I  had  a  good  many  bloody  struggles  with  the 
mosquitoes,  and  although  I  never  fainted  from  the  loss  of  blood,  I 
can  truly  say  I  was  often  very  hungry.  Mr.  Sp^iker,  if  I  should 
ever  conclude  to  dofiF  whatever  our  D^ocratic  fnends  may  suppose 
there  is  of  black-cockade  federalism  about  me,  and  tiierefore  they 
shall  take  me  up  as  their  candidate  for  the  presidency,  I  protest  they 
shall  not  make  run  of  me,  as  they  have  of  General  Cass,  by  attempt- 
ing to  write  me  into  a  military  hero. 

C(iS8  on  the  Wilmot  Proviso. 

While  I  have  General  Cass  in  hand,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about 
his  political  nrinciples.  As  a  specimen,  I  take  tlie  record  of  his 
progress  in  tne.Wumot  proviso.  In  the  Washington  ** Union"  of 
March  2, 1847,  there  is  a  report  of  a  speech  of  General  Cass,  made 
the  day  before  in  the  Senate,  on  the  Wumot  proviso,  during  the  de- 
livery of  which  Mr.  Miller  of  New  Jersey  is  reported  to  have  inter- 
rupted him  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Mr.  Miller  expressed  his  great  surprise  at  the  change  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  senator  from  Michigan,  who  had  been  regarded  as  the  great  champion 
of  freedom  in  the  Noruwest.  of  which  he  was  a  distinguished  ornament. 
Last  year  the  senator  from  Michigan  was  understood  to  be  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  WOmot  proviso ;  and  as  no  reason  had  been  stated  for  the 
change,  he  [Mr.  Miller]  could  not  refrain  from  the  expression  of  his  ex- 
treme surprise. 

To  this  GFeneral  Cass  is  reported  to  have  replied  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Mr.  Cass  said  that  the  course  of  the  senator  from  New  Jersev  was  most 
e|xtraordinary.  Last  year  he  [Mr.  Cass]  should  have  voted  for  tne  proposi- 
tion, had  it  come  up.  But  circumstances  had  altogether  changed.  The 
honorable  senator  then  read  several  passages  from  the  remarks,  as  given 
above,  which  he  had  committed  to  writing,  in  order  to  refute  such  a  charge 
as  that  of  the  senator  from  New  Jersey. 

In  the  "  remarks  above  reduced  to  writing  "  is  one  numbered  four, 
as  follows,  to  wit : 

Fourth.  Legislation  now  would  be  wholly  inoperative,  because  no  ter- 
ritory hereafter  to  be  acquired  can  be  governed  witiiout  an  act  of  Congnress 
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for  its  govemment ;  and  such  an  act,  on  its  passage,  would  open 
the  whole  suhject,  and  leave  the  Congress  called  on  to  pass  it  free  to  exer- 
cise its  own  mscietion,  entirely  uncontrolled  by  any  declaration  found  on 
tifte  statute-book. 

In  "  Niles's  Register,"  Vol.  LXXIII.,  p.  293.  there  is  a  letter  of 

Qeneral  Cass  to  Nicholson,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  dated 

December  24, 1847,  from  which  the  following  are  correct  extracts : 

The  Wihnot  proviso  has  been  before  the  country  some  time.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  discussed  in  Congress  and  by  the  public  press.  I  am 
strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  a  great  change  has  been  going  on 
in  the  pnbhc  mind  upon  this  subject, — in  my  own  as  well  as  others', — and 
that  doubts  are  resolving  themselves  into  convictions  that  the  principle  it 
involves  should  be  kept  out  of  tJie  national  legislature,  and  left  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  confederacy  in  their  respective  local  governments.  •  .  .  Briefly, 
then,  I  am  opx>osed  to^  the  exercise  of  any  jurisdiction  by  Congress  oyer 
tiiis  matter ;  and  I  am  in  favor  of  leaving  uie  people  of  any  territory  which 
may  be  hereafter  acquired  the  ri^ht  to  reguiato  it  tJiemselves,  under  the 
gmeral  principles  of  the  Constitution.    B^tuse — 

First.  I  do  not  see  in  the  Constitution  any  grant  of  the  requisite  power 
to  Congress ;  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  extend  a  doubtful  precedent  be- 
yond its  necessity, — the  establishment  of  territorial  governments  when 
needed, — leaving  to  the  inhabitants  all  the  right  compatible  with  the  re- 
lations they  bear  to  the  confederation. 

These  extracts  show  that  in  1846  General  Cass  was  for  the  pro- 
viso at  once :  that  in  March,  1847,  he  was  still  for  it,  but  not  lost 
then;  and  that  in  December,  1847,  he  was  against  it  altogether. 
This  is  a  true  index  to  the  whole  man.  When  the  question  was 
ndsed  in  1846,  he  was  in  a  blustering  hurry  to  take  ground  for  it. 
He  sought  to  be  in  advance,  and  to  avoid  the  uninteresting  position 
of  a  mere  follower ;  but  soon  he  began  to  see  glimpses  of  the  great 
Democratic  ox-goad  waving  in  his  face,  and  to  hear  indistinctly  a 
voice  saying,  ''Back !  Back,  sir !  Back  a  little ! "  He  shakes  his 
head,  and  bats  his  eyes,  and  blunders  back  to  his  position  of  March, 
1847 ;  but  still  the  goad  waves,  and  the  voice  grows  more  distinct 
and  sharper  still,  "Back,  sir!  Back,  I  say!  Further  back!''  — 
and  back  he  goes  to  the  position  of  December,  1847,  at  which  the 
goad  is  still,  and  the  voice  soothingly  says,  '^  So !  Stand  at  that ! " 

Have  no  fears,  gentlemen,  of  your  candidate.  He  exactly  suits 
yon^  and  we  congratulate  you  upon  it.  However  much  you  may  be 
distressed  about  our  candidate,  you  have  all  cause  to  be  contented 
and  happy  with  your  own.  If  elected,  he  may  not  maintain  all,  or 
even  any  of  his  positions  previously  taken ;  but  he  will  be  sure 
to  do  whatever  the  party  exigency  for  the  time  being  may  require ; 
and  that  is  precisely  what  you  want.  He  and  Van  Buren  are  the 
same  "  manner  of  men  " ;  and,  like  Van  Buren,  he  will  never  desert 
you  till  you  first  desert  him. 

Cass  on  Working  and  Hating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  adopt  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  that  General 
Cass  is  a  general  of  splendidly  successful  charges — charges  to  be 
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snrey  not  upon  the  paUie  esDemy^  but  iqpon  the  jvablie  treasmy.  He 
was  GoTemor  of  Midiigan  TantorVy  waA  ez-offieio  Smerintendent 
of  Indian  AfEurs,  from  the  9th  of  Oetdbor,  1813,  tiU  the  Slst  of 
July,  1831 — a  period  of  seventeen  years,  nine  m<mth8,  and  twenty- 
two  days.    During  this  period  he  reoeived  from  tbe  United  States 


treasury,  for  {personal  services  and  personal  enenses,  the  a^regate 
sum  of  ninety-six  tliousand  and  twoUy-eight  oollars,  being  an  aver- 
age of  fourteen  doDars  and  seventy-nine  cents  per  day  for  every  day 
of  the  time.  This  large  sum  was  reached  by  assuming  that  he  was 
doing  service  at  sevmd  different  places,  and  in  several  different 
capacities  in  the  same  place,  all  at  Uie  same  time.  By  a  correct 
analysis  of  his  accounts  during  that  period,  the  following  proposi- 
tions maybe  deduced : 

First.  He  was  paid  in  three  different  capacities  during  the  whole 
of  the  time ;  that  is  to  say — (1)  As  governor's  salary  at  tne  rate  per 
year  of  $2000.  (2)  As  estimated  for  office  ren^  clerk  hire,  fael,  etc, 
in  superintendence  of  Indian  affairs  in  Michigan,  at  the  rate  per 
year  of  $1500.  (3)  As  compensation  and  expenses  for  various  mis- 
cellaneous items  of  Indiim  service  out  of  Michigan,  an  average  per 
year  of  $625. 

Second.  Duringpart  of  the  time — that  is,  from  tbe  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1813,  to  the  S9th  of  May,  1822 — he  was  paid  in  four  different 
cajMbcities ;  that  is  to  say,  the  three  as  above,  and^  in  addition  thereto, 
the  commutation  of  ten  rations  per  day,  amounting  per  vear  to  $730. 

Third.  During  another  part  of  tibe  time — Uiat  is,  from  the  be- 

S'nning  of  1822  to  the  3l8t  of  Jnly,  1831 — he  was  also  paid  in  four 
fferent  capacities ;  that  is  to  say,  the  first  three,  as  above  (the  ra- 
tions being  dropped  after  the  29th  of  May,  1822),  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  for  superintendmg  Indian  Agencies  at  nqua,  Ohio ;  Fort 
Wavne,  Indiana ;  and  Chicago,  Illinois  at  the  rate  per  year  of  $1500. 
It  should  be  observed  here  that  the  last  item,  commencing  at  the 
beginni^  of  1822,  and  the  item  of  rations,  ending  on  the  29th  of 
May,  1822,  lap  on  each  other  during  so  much  of  the  time  as  lies 
between  those  two  dates. 

Fourth.  Still  another  part  of  the  time — that  is,  from  the  31st  of 
October,  1821,  to  the  29th  of  Mav,  1822— he  was  paid  in  six  different 
capacities :  that  is  to  say,  the  three  first,  as  above ;  the  item  of  ra- 
tions, as  above ;  and,  in  addition  thereto,  another  item  of  ten  rations 
per  day  while  at  Washin^n  settling  his  accounts,  being  at  the  rate 
per  year  of  $730 ;  and  idso  an  allowance  for  expenses  traveling  to 
and  from  Washington,  and  while  there,  of  $1(^,  being  at  the  rate 
per  year  of  $1793. 

Fifth.  And  yet  during  the  little  portion  of  the  time  which  lies 
between  the  Ist  of  January,  1822,  and  the  29th  of  May,  1822,  he  was 
paid  in  seven  different  capacities ;  that  is  to  say,  the  six  last  men- 
tioned, and  also,  at  the  rate  of  $1500  per  year,  for  the  Piqua,  Fort 
Wavne,  and  Chicago  service,  as  mentioned  above. 

These  accounts  have  already  been  discussed  some  here ;  but  when 
we  are  amongst  them,  as  when  we  are  in  the  Patent  Office,  we  must 
peep  about  a  good  deal  before  we  can  see  all  the  curiosities.  I  shall 
not  be  tedious  with  them.    As  to  the  large  item  of  $1500  per  year — 
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amonntinff  in  the  aggregate  to  $26,715 — for  office  rent,  clerk  hire, 
faely  etc,  I  barely  wiw  to  remark  that  so  far  as  I  can  discover  in 
the  pnblic  documents,  there  is  no  evidence,  by  word  or  inference, 
either  from  any  disinterested  witness  or  of  General  Cass  himself, 
that  he  ever  rented  or  kept  a  separate  office,  ever  hired  or  kept  a 
clerk,  or  even  nsed  any  extra  amount  of  fuel,  etc.,  in  consequence  of 
Ids  Indian  services.  Indeed,  General  Cass's  entire  silence  in  regard 
to  these  items,  in  his  two  lon^  letters  urging  his  claims  upon  the 

fovemment  is,  to  my  mind,  almost  conclusive  that  no  such  claims 
ad  any  real  existence. 

But  I  have  introduced  General  Cass's  accounts  here  chiefly  to  show 
the  wonderful  physical  capacities  of  the  man.  They  show  that  he 
not  only  did  the  labor  of  several  men  at  the  same  time,  but  that  he 
often  did  it  at  several  i>laces,  many  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  at  the 
same  time.  And  at  eating,  too,  his  capacities  are  shown  to  be  quite 
as  wonderfuL  From  October,  1821,  to  May,  1822,  he  eat  ten  rations 
a  day  in  Michigan,  ten  rations  a  day  here  in  Washington,  and  near 
five  dollars^  worth  a  day  on  the  road  between  the  two  places  1  And 
then  there  is  an  importtuit  discovery  in  his  example — the  art  of  being 
paid  for  what  one  eats,  instead  of  having  to  pay  for  it.  Hereafter 
if  any  nice  voung  man  should  owe  a  bill  which  he  cannot  pay  in  any 
other  way,  ne  can  iust  board  it  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  fJl  heard 
of  the  animal  standing  in  doubt  between  two  stacks  of  hay  and  starv- 
ing to  death.  The  like  of  that  would  never  happen  to  General  Cass. 
Place  the  stacks  a  thousand  miles  apart,  he  would  stand  stock-still 
midway  between  them,  and  eat  them  both  at  once,  and  the  green 
grass  along  the  line  would  be  apt  to  sufiFer  some,  too,  at  the  same 
time.  By  all  means  make  him  Fresident,  gentlemen.  He  will  feed 
YOU  bounteously — if — if  there  is  any  left  fdFter  he  shall  have  helped 
liimself. 

The  Whigs  and  the  War. 

But,  as  General  Taylor  is,  par  excellence,  the  hero  of  the  Mexican 
War,  and  as  you  Democrats  say  we  Whigs  have  always  opposed  the 
war,  you  think  it  must  be  very  awkward  and  embarrassing  for  us 
to  go  for  General  Taylor,  l^e  declaration  that  we  have  always 
opposed  the  war  is  true  or  false,  according  as  one  may  understand 
the  term  ^  oppose  the  war."  If  to  say  ''  the  war  was  unnecessarily 
and  unconstitutionally  commenced  by  the  President  be  opposing 
the  war,  then  the  Whigs  have  very  generally  opposed  it.  Wnenever 
they  have  spoken  at  aU,  they  have  said  this ;  and  they  have  said  it 
on  what  has  appeared  good  reason  to  them.  The  marching  an  army 
into  the  midst  of  a  peaceful  Mexican  settlement,  frightening  the  in- 
habitants away,  leaving  their  growing  crops  and  ouier  property  to 
destruction,  to  you  may  appear  a  perfectly  amiable,  peaceful,  unpro- 
vokiog  procedure ;  but  it  aoes  not  appear  so  to  us.  So  to  call  such 
an  act^  to  us  appeEurs  no  other  than  a  naked,  impudent  absurdity, 
and  we  spei^  of  it  accordingly.  But  if,  when  the  war  had  begun, 
and  had  become  the  cause  of  the  country,  the  giving  of  our  money  and 
•nr  blood,  in  common  with  yours,  was  support  of  the  war,  then 
it  is  not  true  that  we  have  always  opposed  the  war.    Witn  few 

Vol.  I.— 10. 
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individual  exceptions,  you  have  constantly  had  our  votes  here  for 
all  the  necessary  supplies.  And,  more  than  this,  yon  have  had 
ti^e  services,  the  blood,  and  the  lives  of  our  political  brethren  in 
every  tiial  and  on  every  field.  The  beardless  boy  and  the  ma- 
ture man,  the  humble  and  the  distinguished — you  have  had  them. 
Through  suffering  and  death,  by  disease  and  in  battle,  they  have  en- 
dured and  fought  and  fell  with  you.  Clay  and  Webster  each  gave 
a  son,  never  to  be  returned.  From  the  State  of  my  own  residence, 
besides  other  worthy  but  less  known  Whig  names,  we  sent  Marshall, 
Morrison,  Baker,  and  Hardin ;  they  all  fought,  and  one  fell,  and  in 
the  fall  of  that  one  we  lost  our  best  Whig  man.  Nor  were  the 
Whigs  few  in  number,  or  laggard  in  the  day  of  danger.  In  that 
f earnd,  bloody,  breathless  struggle  at  Buena  Vista,  where  each  man's 
hard  task  was  to  beat  back  five  foes  or  die  himself,  of  the  five  high 
officers  who  perished^  four  were  Whi^. 

In  speaking  of  this,  I  mean  no  odious  comparison  between  the 
lion-hearted  Whigs  and  the  Democrats  who  fought  there.  On  other 
occasions,  and  among  the  lower  officers  and  privates  on  that  occa- 
sion, I  doubt  not  the  proportion  was  different.  I  wish  to  do  jus- 
tice to  all.  I  think  of  all  those  brave  men  as  Americans,  in  whose 
proud  fame,  as  an  American,  I  too  have  a  share.  Many  of  them, 
Whiffs  and  Democrats,  are  my  constituents  and  personal  friends; 
and  1  thank  them. — more  than  thank  them, —  one  and  all,  for 
the  high  imperishaole  honor  they  have  conferred  on  our  common 
State. 

But  the  distinction  between  the  cause  of  the  President  in  begin- 
ning the  war,  and  the  cause  of  the  country  after  it  was  begun,  is  a  dis- 
tinction which  you  cannot  perceive.  To  you  the  Presi<&nt  and  the 
country  seem  to  be  all  one.  Ton  are  interested  to  see  no  distinction 
between  them :  and  I  venture  to  sug^st  that  probably  your  interest 
blinds  you  a  little.  We  see  the  distinction,  as  we  think,  clearlv 
enough ;  and  our  friends  who  have  fought  in  the  war  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  seeing  it  also.  What  those  who  have  fallen  would  say, 
were  they  alive  and  here,  of  course  we  can  never  know:  but  with 
those  who  have  returned  there  is  no  difficulty.  Colonel  Blaskell  and 
Major  Gaines,  members  here,  both  fought  in  the  war,  and  one  of 
them  underwent  extraordinary  perils  and  hardships ;  still  they,  like 
all  other  Whigs  here,  vote,  on  the  record,  that  the  war  was  unneces- 
sarily and  uDconstitutionally  commenced  by  the  President.  And 
even  General  Taylor  himsefr,  the  noblest  Iloman  of  them  all,  has 
declared  that  as  a  citizen,  and  particularly  as  a  soldier,  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  him  to  know  that  his  country  is  at  war  with  a  foreign 
nation,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  and  honorable 
termination  by  the  most  vigorous  and  energetic  operations,  without 
inquiry  about  its  justice,  or  anything  else  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  our  Democratic  friends  be  comforted  with  the  as- 
surance that  we  are  content  with  our  position,  content  with  our  com- 
pany, and  content  with  our  candidate ;  and  that  although  they,  in 
their  generous  sympathy,  think  we  ought  to  be  miserable,  we  really 
are  not,  and  that  they  may  dismiss  the  great  anxiety  they  have  on 
our  account. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  I  have  but  three  minutes  left,  and  this  forces 
me  to  throw  out  one  whole  branch  of  my  subject.  A  single  word 
on  still  another.  The  Democrats  are  keen  enough  to  frequently  re- 
mind us  that  we  have  some  dissensions  in  our  ranks.  Our  ^ood 
friend  from  Baltimore  immediately  before  me  [Mr.  McLaneJ  ex- 

Sressed  some  doubt  the  other  day  as  to  which  branch  of  our  party 
General  Taylor  would  ultimately  fall  into  the  hands  of.  That  was  a 
new  idea  to  me.  I  knew  we  had  dissenters,  but  I  (Ud  not  know  they 
were  trying  to  set  our  candidate  away  from  us.  I  would  like  to  say 
a  word  to  our  dissenters,  but  I  have  not  the  time.  Some  such  we 
certainly  have;  have  you  none,  gentlemen  Democrats f  Is  it  all 
union  and  harmony  in  your  ranks  f  no  bickerings  f  no  divisions  f 
If  there  be  doubt  as  to  which  of  our  divisions  i^ml  get  our  candi- 
date, is  there  no  doubt  as  to  which  of  your  candidates  will  get  your 
party! 

Divided  Gangs  of  Hogs  ! 

I  have  heard  some  things  from  New  York ;  and  if  they  are  true, 
one  might  weU  say  of  your  party  there,  as  a  drunken  fellow  once 
said  when  he  heard  the  reading  of  an  indictment  for  ho^-stealin^. 
The  clerk  read  on  till  he  got  to  and  through  the  words,  "did  stetu, 
take,  and  carry  away  ten  boars,  ten  sows,  ten  shoats,  and  ten  pigs," 
at  which  he  exclaimed,  "  Well,  by  golly,  that  is  the  most  equally 
divided  gang  of  hogs  I  ever  did  hear  of!''    If  there  is  any  other 

fmff  of  liogs  more  eq[ually  divided  than  the  Democrats  of  New 
ork  are  about  this  tune,  I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

December  24,  1848. — Letter  to  Thomas  Lincoln. 

Washington,  December  24, 1848. 

My  dear  Father :  Your  letter  of  the  7th  was  received  night  be- 
fore last.  I  very  cheerfully  send  you  the  twenty  dollars,  which 
sum  you  say  is  necessary  to  save  your  land  from  sale.  It  is  sin^- 
lar  tliat  you  should  have  for^tten  a  judgment  against  you ;  and  it 
is  more  singular  that  the  plaintiflf  should  have  let  you  forget  it  so 
long,  particularly  as  I  suppose  you  always  had  property  enough  to 
satisfy  a  judgment  of  that  amount.  Before  you  pay  it,  it  would  be 
well  to  be  sure  you  have  not  paid,  or  at  least  that  you  cannot  prove 
that  you  have  paid  it. 

Give  my  love  to  mother  and  all  the  connections.  Affectionately 
your  son,  A.  Lincoln. 

January  16,  1849. —  Bill  to  Abolish  Slavery  in  the  District 

OF  Columbia.. 

On  January  16, 1849,  Mr.  Lincoln  moved  the  following  amendment 
in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  in  Confess,  instructing  the  proper 
committee  to  report  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  with  the  consent  of  the  voters  of  the  District,  and  with 
compensation  to  owners: 
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Besolml,  Tbat  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  be  iiisti-uct«dfl 
to  report  a  bill  in  Bubstance  as  follows: 

Seo.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  R«presentativeB  of  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  no  person  not  now  witliin  the 
District  of  Columbia,  nor  now  owned  by  any  person  or  persons  now  resi- 
dent within  it,  nor  hereafter  born  within  it,  snail  ever  be  held  in  slavery 
within  said  District. 

Sec.  2.  That  no  person  now  witiiin  said  District,  or  now  owned  by  any 
person  or  persons  now  resident  within  tbe  same,  or  hereaft«r  bom  withis 
it,  shall  ever  be  held  in  slavery  without  the  limits  of  said  District :  Provided, 
That  officers  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Stat«s,  being  citizens  of  the 
slaveholding  States,  coming  into  said  District  on  publio  business,  and  re- 
maimtig  only  so  lone;  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  for  that  object,  may 
be  attended  into  and  out  of  said  District,  and  while  there,  by  the  necessarv 
servants  of  themselves  and  their  families,  without  their  rignt  to  hold  sucb 
servants  in  service  being  thereby  impaired. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  children  bom  of  slave  mothers  within  said  District,  b 
or  after  the  llrst  day  of  January,  in  tlie  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hnndre 
and  fifty,  shall  be  free ;  but  slia]l  be  reasonably  supported  and  educated  b^ 
the  respective  owners  of  their  mothers,  or  by  their  neira  or  representative 
and  shall  owe  reasonable  service  as  apprentices  to  such  owners,  heirs,  c 

representatives,  until  Ihey  respectively  arrive  at  the  age  of jj?*"^  wh«( 

they  shall  be  entirely  free;  and  the  rouuicipal  authorities  of  Washingtor 
and  Georgetown,  within  their  respective  jurisdictional  limits,  are  herebj. 
empowered  and  required  to  make  all  suitable  and  necessary  proviuon  fol 
enforcing  obedience  to  this  section,  on  the  part  of  both  masters  and  s 
prentices. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  persons  now  within  this  District,  lawfully  held  as  slaTas,fl 
or  now  owned  by  any  person  or  persons  now  resident  within  said  DistrioCi 
shall  remain  such  at  the  will  of  their  re&pective  owners,  their  heirs,  and  legtfl 
representatives :  Provided,  That  such  owner,  or  his  legal  representative.  ^ 
may  at  auj-  time  receive  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  full 
value  of  his  or  her  slave,  of  the  class  in  this  section  mentioned,  upon  which 
such  slave  shall  be  forthwith  and  forever  free :  And  provided  further.  That 
the  President  of  the  United  Slates,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasurj'  shall  be  a  board  for  d6t«nuinin^  the  value  of  such 
slaves  as  their  owners  may  desire  to  emancipate  under  this  seclion,  and  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  hold  a  session  for  the  purpose  on  the  first  Monday  of  each 
calendar  month,  to  receive  all  apphcatioos,  and,  on  satisfactorj-  evidence  in 
each  case  tliat  the  person  presented  for  valuation  is  a  slave,  and  of  the  claas 
in  this  section  mentioned,  and  is  owned  by  the  applicant,  shall  value  such 
slave  at  his  or  her  full  cash  value,  and  give  to  the  applicant  an  order  on  the 
Treasu^  for  the  amount,  and  also  to  such  slave  a  certificate  of  freedom. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  municipal  authorities  of  Washinrton  and  Georgetown, 
within  their  respective  jurisdictional  limits,  are  hereby  empowered  and  re- 
quired to  provide  active  and  efScient  means  to  arrest  and  deliver  up  to  their 
owners  all  fugitive  slaves  escaping  into  said  District. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  election  offioers  within  said  District  of  Columbia  are 
hereby  empowered  and  required  to  open  polls,  at  all  the  usual  places  of 
holding  elections,  on  the  flr^  Monday  of  April  next,  and  receive  the  vote 
of  every  free  wbite  male  citizen  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having 
resided  within  said  District  for  the  period  of  one  year  or  more  next  preced- 
ing the  time  of  such  voting  for  or  against  this  act,  to  proceed  in  t&king  said 
votes,  in  all  respects  not  herein  specified,  as  at  elections  under  the  muni- 
cipal laws,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  transmit  correct  statements 
of  the  votes  ho  cast  to  the  PreMdcnt  of  tlie  United  Slates  ;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  canvass  said  votes  immediately,  and  if  a  majority  of 
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them  be  foond  to  be  for  this  act,  to  forthwith  issue  his  proclamation  giving 
notiee  of  the  fact ;  and  this  act  shall  only  be  in  full  force  and  effect  on  and 
after  the  day  of  such  proclamation. 

Sec  7.  That  involuntary  servitude  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  whereof 
the  party  shidl  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  in  no  wise  be  prohibited  by 
tfaisaet. 

See.  8.  That  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the  jurisdictional  limits  of 
Wadiinfl^n  are  extended  to  all  paxis  of  the  District  of  Columbia  not  now 
indaded  within  the  present  Hmits  of  Georgetown. 


February  2, 1849. — Lbttee  to Schooler. 

WASfflNGTON,  February  2, 1849. 

Friend  Schooler:  In  these  days  of  Cabinet  making,  we  out  We8|t 
are  awake  as  well  as  others.  The  accompanying  article  is  from 
the  ^  minois  Journay  our  leading  Whig  paper :  and  while  it  ex- 
pre&Bes  what  all  the  Whigs  of  the  legislatures  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Wisooiisin  have  expres^, — a  preference  for  Colonel  Baker, — I 
think  it  is  fair  and  magnanimous  to  the  other  Western  aspirants ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  shows  by  sound  argument  that  the  West  is  not 
only  entitled  to,  bnt  is  in  need  of,  one  member  of  the  Cabinet.  De- 
airine  to  torn  public  attention  in  some  measure  to  this  point,  I  shall 
be  oUiged  if  you  will  give  the  article  a  place  in  your  paper,  with  or 
without  oommentSy  according  to  your  own  sense  of  propriety. 

Omr  acquaintance,  though  short,  has  been  very  cordial,  and  I 
therefore  venture  to  hope  yon  wiU  not  consider  my  request  pre- 
somptnons,  whether  yon  shall  or  shall  not  think  proper  to  grant  it. 
This  I  intend  as  private  and  confidential.     Yours  tnily, 

A.  Lincoln. 


February  13, 1849. — Remarks  in  the  United  States 

House  op  Representatives. 

On  (he  Bin  OranUng  Lands  to  the  States  to  Make  Railroads  and  Canals. 

Ifr.  Lincoln  said  he  had  not  risen  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
speech,  bnt  only  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  some  of  the  objections 
to  the  bilL  If  he  understood  those  objections,  the  first  was  that 
if  the  bill  were  to  become  a  law,  it  woula  be  used  to  lock  large  por- 
tions of  the  public  lands  from  sale,  without  at  last  efFecting  the 
ostensible  object  of  the  bill — the  construction  of  railroads  in  the  new 
States;  and  secondly,  that  Congress  would  be  forced  to  the  aban- 
donment of  large  pornons  of  the  public  lands  to  the  States  for  which 
thev  might  be  reserved,  without  their  paying  for  them.  This  he 
unoerstMd  to  be  the  substance  of  the  objections  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

If  he  conld  set  the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
would  ask  gentlemen  to  tell  us  what  motive  could  induce  anv  State 
legislature,  or  individual,  or  company  of  individuals,  of  the  new 
States,  to  expend  money  in  surveying  roads  which  they  might  know 
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they  could  not  make?    [A  voice:  They  are  not  required  to  make 
the  road.] 

Mr.  Lincoln  continued :  That  was  not  the  case  he  was  making. 
What  motive  would  tempt  any  set  of  men  to  go  into  an  extensive 
survey  of  a  railroad  which  they  did  not  intend  to  make?  What 
good  would  it  dof  Did  men  act  without  motive?  Did  business 
men  commonly  go  into  an  expenditure  of  money  which  could  be  of 
no  account  to  them  ?  He  generaliy  found  that  men  who  have  money 
were  disposed  to  hold  on  to  itunless  they  could  see  something  to 
be  made  by  its  investment.  He  could  not  see  what  motive  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  new  States  could  be  subserved  by  merely  keeping 
the  public  lands  out  of  market,  and  preventing  their  settlement. 
As  far  as  he  could  see,  the  new  States  were  iraolly  without  any 
motive  to  do  such  a  thing.  This,  then,  he  took  to  be  a  good  answer 
to  the  first  objection. 

In  relation  to  the  fact  assumed,  that  after  a  while,  the  new  States 
having  got  hold  of  the  public  lands  to  a  certain  extent,  they  would 
turn  round  and  compel  Congress  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  {hem,  he 
had  a  word  to  say,  by  way  of  recurring  to  the  history  of  Uie  past. 
When  was  the  time  to  come  (he  asked)  when  the  States  in  ^^ch 
the  public  lands  were  situated  would  compose  a  majority  of  the 
representation  in  Congress,  or  anything  ike  it?  A  majority  of 
Representatives  would  very  soon  reside  west  of  the  mountains,  he 
admitted ;  but  would  they  all  come  from  States  in  which  the  puplic 
lands  were  situated?  They  certainly  would  not;  for,  as  these  West- 
em  States  grew  strong  in  Con^ss,  the  public  lands  passed  away 
from  them,  and  they  got  on  the  other  side  of  the  question ;  and 
the  gentleman  from  Onio  [Mr.  Vinton]  was  an  example  attesting 
that  fact. 

Mr.  Vinton  interrupted  here  to  say  that  he  had  stood  on  this 
question  just  where  he  was  now,  for  five  and  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  making  an  argument  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
victing the  gentleman  of  any  impropriety  at  all.  He  was  speaking 
of  a  fact  in  history,  of  which  his  state  was  an  example.  Ue  was 
referring  to  a  plain  principle  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  State  of 
Ohio  had  now  grown  to  be  a  giant.  She  had  a  large  delegation  on 
that  floor ;  but  was  she  now  in  favor  of  granting  lands  to  the  new 
States,  as  she  used  to  be  ?  The  New  England  States^  New  York,  and 
the  Old  Thirteen  were  all  rather  quiet  upon  the  subject ;  and  it  was 
seen  just  now  that  a  member  from  one  of  the  new  States  was  the 
first  man  to  rise  up  in  opposition.  And  so  it  would  be  with  the  his- 
tory of  this  question  for  the  future.  There  never  would  come  a 
time  when  the  people  residing  in  the  States  embracing  the  public 
lands  would  have  tne  entire  control  of  this  subject ;  and  so  it  was  a 
matter  of  certainty  that  Congress  would  never  do  more  in  this 
respect  than  what  would  be  dictated  by  a  just  liberality.  The  ap- 
prenension,  therefore,  that  the  public  lands  were  in  danger  of  being 
wrested  from  the  General  (Jovemment  by  the  strength  of  the  dele- 
gation in  Congress  from  the  new  States,  was  utterly  futile.  There 
never  could  be  such  a  thing.  If  we  take  these  lands  (said  he)  it  will 
not  be  without  your  consent.    We  can  never  outnumber  you.    The 
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result  is  that  all  fear  of  the  new  States  turning  against  the  right  of 
Congress  to  the  public  domain  must  be  effectually  quelled,  as  those 
who  are  opposed  to  that  interest  must  always  hold  a  vast  majority 
here,  and  tney  will  never  surrender  the  wnole  or  anypart  of  the 

EubUc  lands  unless  they  themselves  choose  to  do  so.    Tnat  was  all 
e  desired  to  say. 

February  20, 1849. — Letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed. 

February  20, 1849. 

ITy  dear  Speed :  .  .  .  I  am  flattered  to  learn  that  Mr.  Crittenden 
has  any  recollection  of  me  which  is  not  unfavorable ;  and  for  the 
manifestation  of  ^our  kindness  toward  me  I  sincerely  thank  you. 
Still  there  is  notmng  about  me  to  authorize  me  to  think  of  a  nrst- 
dass  ofSce,  and  a  second-class  one  would  not  compensate  my  being 
sneered  ^t  by  others  who  want  it  for  themselves.  I  beUeve  that,  so 
far  as  the  Whigs  in  Confess  are  concerned,  I  could  have  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  almost  oy  common  consent;  but  then  Sweet  and 
Don  Morrison  and  Brownmg  and  Cyrus  Edwards  all  want  it,  and 
what  is  worse,  while  I  think  I  could  easily  take  it  myself,  I  fear  I 
shall  have  trouble  to  get  it  for  any  other  man  in  Illinois.  The  rea- 
son is  that  McGaughey,  an  Indiana  ex-member  of  Congress,  is  here 
after  it,  and  being  personally  known,  he  will  be  hard  to  beat  by  any 
one  who  is  not.  .  .  . 

March  9, 1849. — Letter  to  the  Secretary  op  the  Treasury. 

Washington,  March  9, 1849. 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Dear  Sir :  Colonel  E.  D.  Baker  and  myself  are  the  only  Whig 
members  of  Congress  from  Illinois — I  of  the  Thirtieth,  and  he  of 
the  Thirty-first.  We  have  reason  to  think  the  Whi^  of  that  State 
hold  OS  responsible,  to  some  extent,  for  the  appointments  which 
may  be  made  of  our  citizens.  We  do  not  know  you  personally ;  and 
onr  efforts  to  see  you  have,  so  far,  been  unavailing.  I  therefore 
hope  I  am  not  obtrusive  in  saying  in  this  wa^,  for  him  and  myself, 
that  when  a  citizen  of  Illinois  is  to  be  appointed  in  your  depart- 
ment, to  an  oflce  either  in  or  out  of  the  State,  we  most  respectfully 
ask  to  be  heard.    Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

March  10, 1849.— Letter  to  the  Secretary  op  State. 

Washington,  March  10, 1849. 
Hon.  Secretary  op  State. 

Sir:  There  are  several  applicants  for  the  ot&ee  of  United  States 
MwriuJ  for  the  District  of  Illinois,  among  the  most  prominent  of 

whom  are  Benjamin  Bond,  Esq.,  of  Carlyle,  and Thomas,  Esq., 

of  Oalena.  Mr.  Bond  I  know  to  be  personally  every  way  worthy  of 
the  office ;  and  he  is  very  numerously  and  most  respectably  recom- 
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mended,    ffis  P^^po  I  send  to  j%m ;  and  I  sdieit  for  his  claims  a 
foil  and  fur  eonaderalion. 

Having  said  this  mndi,  I  add  that  in  my  individual  judgment  the 
appwitment  of  Mr.  Thoinas  would  be  ihe  better. 

Yoor  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 

(Indorsed  <m  Mr.  Bon^s  papers.) 

In  this  and  the  aecompan^g  envelop  are  the  reoommeDdations 
of  about  two  hundred  good  eitiiens  of  au  parts  of  Illinois,  that  Ben- 
jamin Bond  be  appointed  marshal  for  that  district  They  include 
the  names  of  nearly  all  our  Whigs  who  now  are,  or  have  ever  been^ 
members  of  the  ^tate  legislature,  besides  fortnr-six  of  the  Demo> 
eratic  members  of  the  present  legislature,  and  many  other  j?ood 
citizens.  I  add  that  from  personal  knowleage  I  consider  Mr.  Bond 
every  wav  worthy  of  the  office,  and  qualified  to  fill  it.  Holding  tibe 
individual  <qpinion  that  tiie  aroointment  of  a  different  ^ntleman 
would  be  better,  I  ask  especial  attention  and  consideration  for  his 
daims,  and  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  his  &vor  by  those  over 
whom  I  can  daim  no  supa-iorily. 

A-  Lincoln. 

April  7, 1849. — Letteb  to  the  Sbcretaby  of  the  Intebiob. 

SPBiNenELD,  Illinois,  April  7, 1849. 
Hon.  Secbetary  of  the  Home  Depabtment. 

Dear  Sir :  I  recommend  that  Walter  Davis  be  mpointed  Receiver 
of  the  Itfmd  Office  at  this  place,  whenever  there  shall  be  a  vacaD<^. 
I  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Hemdon,  the  present  incumbent,  has  failed  in 
the  proper  discharge  of  any  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  is  a  very 
warm  nartizan,  and  openly  and  actively  opposed  to  the  election  of 
General  Taylor.  I  also  understand  that  since  (General  Taylor's  elec- 
tion, he  has  received  a  reappointment  from  Mr.  Polk,  his  old  com* 
mission  not  having  expirea.  Whether  this  is  true  the  records  of  the 
department  will  show.  I  may  add  that  the  Whigs  here  almost  uni- 
versally desire  his  removal. 

I  give  no  opinion  of  my  own,  but  state  the  facts,  and  express  the 
hope  that  the  department  will  act  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases  on 
some  proper  genmd  rule.    Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

P.  S.  The  land  district  to  which  this  office  belongs  is  verv  nearly 
if  not  entirely  within  my  district;  so  that  Colonel  Baker,  the  other 
Whig  representative,  claims  no  voice  in  the  appointment. 

A.  L. 

April  7, 1849. — Letteb  to  the  Secbetaby  of  the  Intebiob. 

Spbingfield,  Illinois,  April  7, 1849. 

Hon.  Secbetaby  op  the  Home  Depabtment. 

Dear  Sir:  I  recommend  that  Turner  R.  King,  now  of  Pekin,  Illi- 
nois, be  appointed  Register  of  the  Land  Office  at  this  place  when- 
ever there  shall  be  a  vacancy. 
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I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Barret,  the  present  incnmbent,  has  failed 
in  the  proper  discharge  of  any  of  his  duties  in  the  office.  He  is  a 
decided  partizan,  and  openly  and  actively  opposed  the  election  of 
Oeneral  Taylor.  I  understand,  too,  that  since  the  election  of  Gen- 
end  Taylor,  Mr.  Barret  has  received  a  reappointment  from  Mr.  Polk, 
his  old  commission  not  having  expired.  W  hether  this  be  true,  the 
records  of  the  Department  will  show. 

Whether  he  should  be  removed  I  give  no  opinion,  but  merely  ex- 
press the  wish  that  the  Department  may  act  upon  some  proper  gen- 
eral role,  and  that  Mr.  Barret's  case  may  not  be  made  an  exception 
to  it.  Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

P.  8.  The  land  district  to  which  this  office  belongs  is  very  nearly 
if  not  entirely  within  my  district;  so  that  Colonel  Saker,  tne  other 
Whig  representative,  claims  no  voice  in  the  appointment. 

A.  L. 

April  7,  1849. — Letter  to  the  Postmaster-General. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  April  7, 1849. 
Hon.  Postmaster-General. 

Dear  Sir:  I  recommend  that  Abner  Y.  ElUs  be  appointed  post- 
master at  this  place,  whenever  there  shall  be  a  vacancy.  J.  B.  Diller, 
the  present  incumbent,  I  cannot  say  has  failed  in  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  any  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  He,  however,  has  been  an 
active  partisan  in  opposition  to  us. 

Located  at  the  seat  of  govemment  of  the  State,  he  has  been,  for 
part  if  not  the  whole  of  the  time  he  has  held  the  office,  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  State  Centsral  Committee,  signing  his  name  to  their 
addresses  and  manifestos ;  and  has  been,  as  I  understand,  reappointed 
by  Mr.  Polk  since  (General  Taylor's  election.  These  are  the  facts  of 
the  ease  as  I  understand  them,  and  I  give  no  opinion  of  mine  as  to 
whether  he  should  or  should  not  be  removed.  My  wish  is  that  the 
Department  may  adopt  some  proper  general  rule  for  such  cases,  and 
that  Mr.  Diller  may  not  be  made  an  exception  to  it,  one  way  or  the 
(^er.  Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

P.  8.  This  office,  with  its  delivery,  is  entirely  within  my  district ; 
80  that  Colonel  Baker,  the  other  Whig  representative,  claims  no 
Toioe  in  the  appointment. 

L. 

April  7,  1849. — Letter  to  W.  B.  Warren  and  others. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  April  7,  1849. 

OtmOemen:  In  answer  to  your  note  concerning  the  General  Land 
Office  I  have  to  say  that,  if  the  office  could  be  secured  to  Illinois  by 
my  consent  to  accept  it,  and  not  otherwise,  I  give  that  consent. 
Some  months  since  1  nve  my  word  to  secure  the  appointment  to 
that  office  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Edwards,  if  in  my  power,  in  case  of  a  vacancy ; 
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and  more  recently  I  stipokledwilli  Cokmd  Baker  that  if  Mr.  Ed- 
wards mod  Cdond  J.  L.  D.  Mornsoa  eoald  arrange  with  each  other 
for<me  of  them  to  withdraw,  we  would  j<Mntfy  recommend  the  other. 
In  relati<m  to  tli^se  ^tedges,  I  mnst  not  only  be  chaste,  but  above 
soqpjeion.  If  theoffiee  shall  be  toidered  to  me^I  mnst  be  permitted 
to  say:  ^6iTe  it  to  Mr.  Edwards  <^,  if  so  agreed  ^^em.  to  Colonel 
Morrison,  and  I  dedine  it;  if  not,  I  accept.''  With  tois  under 
standing  yon  are  at  liberty  to  procure  me  the  o£Fer  of  the  appoint- 
ment if  yon  can;  and  I  shall  fed  comjdimented  by  yonr  e£FortL  and 
still  more  by  its  success.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Colonel 
Baker's  position  entitles  him  to  a  large  share  of  control  in  this  mat- 
ter: however,  one  of  your  number,  Colonel  Warren,  knows  that 
Baker  has  at  all  times  been  ready  to  recommend  me,  if  I  would  con- 
sent. It  must  aJso  be  understood  that  if  at  any  time  previous  to  an 
appointment  being  made  I  shall  learn  tiiat  Mr.  Edwuds  and  Colo- 
nel Morrison  have  agreed,  I  shaU  at  once  carry  out  my  stipulation 
with  Colonel  Baker  as  above  stated.        Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

April  7,  1849. — Letteb  to  the  Secbetary  of  the  Interiob. 

Spbinofield,  Illinois,  April  7, 1849. 
Hon.  Secretaby  of  the  Home  Depabtment, 

Dear  Sir :  I  recommend  that  William  Butler  be  appointed  Pen- 
sion Agent  for  the  Illinois  agency,  when  the  place  shdl  be  vacant. 
Mr.  Hurst,  the  present  incumbent,  I  believe  has  performed  the  du- 
ties very  welL  He  is  a  decided  partizan,  and,  I  believe,  expects  to 
be  removed.  Whether  he  shall,  I  submit  to  the  Department  This 
ofSce  is  not  confined  to  my  district,  but  pertains  to  the  whole  State: 
so  that  Colonel  Baker  has  an  equal  right  with  myself  to  be  heard 
concerning  it. 

However,  the  ofSce  is  located  here ;  and  I  think  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  one  would  desire  to  remove  from  a  distance  to  take  it 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 


April  25,  1849. —  Letter  to Thompson. 

Springfield,  April  25, 1849. 

Dear  Thompson :  A  tirade  is  still  kept  up  against  me  here  for  rec- 
ommending T.  B.  King.  This  morning  it  is  openly  avowed  that  my 
supposed  influence  at  Washington  shtQl  be  broken  down  generally, 
and  King's  prospects  defeated  in  particular.  Now,  what  I  have 
done  in  this  matter  I  have  done  at  the  request  of  you  and  some 
other  friends  in  Tazewell ;  and  I  therefore  ask  you  to  either  admit 
it  is  wrong,  or  come  forward  and  sustain  me.  If  the  truth  will  per- 
mit, I  propose  that  you  sustain  me  in  the  following  manner:  copy 
the  inclosed  scrap  in  your  own  handwriting,  and  get  everybody  (not 
three  or  four,  but  three  or  four  hundred)  to  sign  it,  and  then  send 
it  to  me.    Also  have  six,  eight,  or  ten  of  our  best-known  Whig 
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friends  there  to  write  to  me  individual  letters,  stating  the  tmth  in 
this  matter  as  they  understand  it.  Don't  neglect  or  delay  in  the 
matter.  I  understand  information  of  an  indictment  having  been 
found  arainst  him  about  three  vears  ago,  for  gaming  or  keeping  a 
gaminff-house,  has  been  sent  to  the  Department.  I  shall  try  to  tf&e 
eare  of  it  at  the  Department  till  your  action  can  be  had  and  for- 
warded on.  Yours,  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

April  25,  1849.— Letter  to  J.  M.  Lucas. 

Spbingpield,  Illinois,  April  25, 1849. 
J.  M.  Lucas,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  15th  is  just  received.  Like  you,  I 
fear  the  Land  Office  is  not  going  as  it  snould ;  but  I  know  nothing 
I  can  do.  In  my  letter  written  three  days  ago,  I  told  you  the  De- 
partment understands  m^  wishes.  As  to  Butterfield,  he  is  my  per- 
sonal friend,  and  is  qualified  to  do  the  duties  of  the  office:  but  of 
the  quite  one  hundred  lUinoisans  equally  well  qualified,  1  do  not 
Imow  one  with  less  claims  to  it  In  the  first  place,  what  you  say 
about  Lisle  Smith  is  the  first  intimation  I  have  nad  of  any  one  man 
in  Illinois  desiring  Butterfield  to  have  any  office.^  Now,  I  think  if 
anything  be  given  the  State,  it  should  be  so  given  as  to  gratify  our 
friends,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  future  exertions.  As  to  Mr.  Clay 
having  recommended  him,  that  is  quid  pro  quo.  He  fought  for  Mr. 
Clay  against  General  Taylor  to  the  bitter  end,  as  I  understand ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  I  misunderstand.  Lisle  Smith,  too,  was  a  Clay  del- 
c«ato  at  Philadelphia,  and  against  my  most  earnest  entreaties  took 
the  lead  in  filling  two  vacancies  from  my  own  district  with  Clay 
men.  It  will  now  mortify  me  deeply  if  General  Taylor's  adminis- 
tration shall  trample  all  my  wishes  in  the  dust  merely  to  gratify 
^ese  men.  Yours,  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

May  [1 1],  1849.— Indorsement  concerning  Orville  Paddock. 

I  have  already  recommended  W.  S.  Wallace  for  Pension  Agent  at 
this  place.  It  is,  however,  due  the  truth  to  say  that  Orville  Pad- 
dock, above  recommended,  is  everjr  way  qualified  for  the  office,  and 
that  the  persons  recommending  him  are  of  our  business  men  and 
b^  Whig  citizens. 


May  10, 1849. — Letter  to  the  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  May  10, 1849. 

Hon.  Secrftary  of  the  Interior. 

Dear  Sir :  I  regret  troubling  you  so  often  in  relation  to  the  land 
offices  here,  but  I  nope  you  will  perceive  the  necessity  of  it,  and  ex- 
cuse me.  On  the  7th  of  April  i  wrote  you  recommending  Turner 
B.  King  for  Register,  and  Walter  Davis  for  Receiver.    Subsequently 
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I  wrote  yon  that^  for  a  private  reason,  I  had  eondaded  to  transpose 
them.  That  private  reason  was  the  reqnest  of  an  old  personal  fnend 
who  himself  desired  to  be  Receiver,  ont  whom  I  felt  it  my  dnty  to 
refnse  a  recommendation.  He  said  if  I  would  transpose  king  and 
Davis  he  would  be  satisfied.  I  thought  it  a  whim,  but,  anxious  to 
oblige  him,  I  consented.  Immediately  he  commenced  an  assault 
upon  Song's  character,  intending,  as  I  suppose,  to  defeat  his  ap- 

S ointment,  and  thereby  secure  another  chance  for  himself.  This 
ouble  o£Fense  of  bad  faith  to  me  and  slander  upon  a  sood  man  is 
so  totally  outrageous  that  I  now  ask  to  have  King  and  Davis  ^aced 
as  I  originally  recommended, —  that  is,  Eong  for  Register  and  Davis 
for  Receiver. 

An  effort  is  being  made  now  to  have  Mr.  Barret,  the  present  Reg- 
ister, retained.  I  have  already  said  he  has  done  the  duties  of  tiie  office 
well,  and  I  now  add  he  is  a  gentleman  in  the  true  sense.  Still,  he 
submits  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  party  to  injure  us.  His  high 
character  enables  him  to  do  it  more  effectually.  Last  year  he  pre- 
sided at  the  convention  which  nominated  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  Congress  in  this  district,  and  afterward  ran  for  the  State  Senate 
himself,  not  desiring  the  seat,  but  avowedly  to  aid  and  streug^en 
his  party.  He  made  speech  sSter  speech  with  a  degree  of  fierceness 
and  coarseness  against  General  Taylor  not  quite  consistent  with  his 
habitually  gentlemanly  deportment.  At  least  one  (and  I  think  more) 
of  those  who  are  now  trying  to  have  him  retained  was  himself  an 
applicant  for  this  very  office,  and,  failing  to  get  my  recommendation, 
now  takes  this  turn. 

In  writing  you  a  third  time  in  relation  to  these  offices,  I  stated 
that  I  supposed  charges  had  been  forwarded  to  you  against  King, 
and  that  1  would  inquire  into  the  truth  of  them.  I  now  send  you 
herewith  what  I  suppose  will  be  an  ample  defense  against  any  such 
charges.  I  ask  attention  to  all  the  papers,  but  particularly  to  the 
letters  of  Mr.  David  Mack,  and  the  paper  witn  the  long  list  of  names. 
There  is  no  mistake  about  Eing^s  being  a  good  man.  After  the  un- 
just assault  upon  him^  and  considering  the  just  claims  of  Tazewell 
County,  as  indicated  in  the  letters  I  inclose  you,  it  would  in  my 
opinion  be  injustice,  and  withal  a  blunder,  not  to  appoint  him,  at 
least  as  soon  as  any  one  is  appointed  to  either  of  the  offices  here. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincjoln. 

May  18, 1849. — Letter  to  Duff  Qreen. 

SPBiNGPiBiiD,  Illinois,  May  18, 1849. 

Dear  General:  I  learn  from  Washington  that  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Butterfield  will  probably  be  appointra  Commissioner  of  the  (Gen- 
eral Laud  Office.  This  ought  not  to  be.  That  is  about  the  only 
crumb  of  patronage  which  filinois  eipects ;  and  I  am  sure  the  mass 
of  General  Taylors  friends  here  would  quite  as  lief  see  it  go  east  of 
the  Alleghanies,  or  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  into  that  man's 
hands.  They  are  already  sore  on  the  subject  of  his  getting  office. 
In  the  great  contest  of  1840  he  was  not  seen  or  heard  of;  but  when 
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the  vietory  came,  three  or  four  old  drones,  indading  him,  got  all  the 
yalaable  offices,  through  what  infinence  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
telL  I  believe  the  only  time  he  has  been  very  active  was  last  spring 
a  year  ago,  in  opposition  to  General  Taylor's  nomination. 

Now,  cannot  you  Ret  the  ear  of  General  Taylort  Ewing  is  for 
Bntterfield,  and  therdore  he  mnst  be  avoided,  rreston,  I  think,  will 
favor  von.  Mr.  Edwards  has  written  me  ofFerins  to  decline,  but  I 
advised  him  not  to  do  so.  Some  kind  friends  thii^  I  ought  to  be  an 
applicant,  but  I  am  for  Mr.  Edwards.  Try  to  defeat  Butterfield,  and 
in  doing  so  use  Mr.  Edwards,  J.  L.  D.  Morrison,  or  myself,  whichever 
you  can  to  b^  advantage.    Write  me,  and  let  this  be  confidential. 

Yours  truly,  A.  LmcOLN. 


May  25, 1849.— Letter  to  E.  Embree. 

CanfidentiaL 

Springfield,  Illinois,  May  25, 1849. 
Hon.  E.  Embree. 

Dear  Sir :  I  am  about  to  ask  a  favor  of  you, — one  which  I  hope 
win  not  cost  ^ou  much.  I  understand  the  General  Land  Office  is 
about  to  be  ffiven  to  Illinois,  and  that  Mr.  Ewing  desires  Justin 
Butterfield,  of  Chicago,  to  be  the  man.  I  give  you  my  word,  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Butterfield  will  be  an  egregious  political  blunder. 
It  will  ffive  offense  to  the  whole  Whig  party  here,  and  be  worse 
than  a  dead  loss  to  the  administration  of  so  much  of  its  patronage. 
Now,  if  you  can  conscientiously  do  so,  I  wish  you  to  write  General 
Taylor  at  once,  saying  that  either  I,  or  the  man  I  recommend,  should 
in  your  opinion  l>e  appointed  to  that  office,  if  any  one  from  Illinois 
shall  be.  I  restrict  my  request  to  Illinois  because  you  may  have  a 
man  from  your  own  State,  and  I  do  not  ask  to  interfere  with  that. 

Your  friend  as  ever,  A.  Lincx)ln. 


June  5, 1849. — Letter  to  William  H.  Herndon. 

Springfield,  June  5, 1849. 

Dear  William :  Your  two  letters  were  received  last  night.  I  have 
a  great  manv  letters  to  write,  and  so  cannot  write  very  long  ones. 
There  must  be  some  mistake  about  Walter  Davis  saying  I  promised 
him  the  post-office.  I  did  not  so  promise  him.  I  aid  ^U  nim  that 
if  the  distribution  of  the  offices  should  fall  into  mv  hands,  he  should 
have  something:  and  if  I  shall  be  convinced  he  has  said  any  more 
than  this,  I  shiQl  be  disappointed.  I  said  this  much  to  him  because, 
as  I  understand,  he  is  of  sood  character,  is  one  of  the  young  men,  is 
of  the  mechanics,  and  always  faithful  and  never  troublesome;  a 
Whig,  and  is  poor,  with  the  support  of  a  widow  mother  thrown  al- 
most exclusively  on  him  by  tne  death  of  his  brother.    If  these 
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Ho9r.  N,  PonL 

I>mr  fSr:  Idi>  m*  fawir  tiwl  it  wobU.  bat  I  cam  wdl  enoo^ 
wnerireil  iiiifTil^  lailwinwiiw  In  ■»■  g^iii  ■fctUi  iiniMiin>iii1in|i^ 
me  for  the  Genend  Laad  CMkc^  Coald  Toa  not^  kowcrer^  without 
eiuljuiiiwuicui  or  mj  imynnniety,  so  fur  Tiii&ale  tke  tnitk  of 
YaMorj  as  to  hneOj  state  to  me^  in  a  letter^  wliat  tou  did  say  to  me 
laat  springy  oo  iot  amval  here  from  Washii^'toii,  in  relaticm  to  my 
beeominganapiMieaiitfordiat  offieef  HaTinf  at  last  euiefaided  to 
be  an  apidieaot,  I  hare  thought  it  is  perhaps  due  me  to  be  enabled 
to  show  the  infliieiiees  irideh  broo^t  me  to  the  eonehtsioiiy  and  of 
which  inflnenees  the  wiriies  amd  opini^His  yon  expressed  were  not 
the  leant.  Yoor  obedient  serran^ 

A.  Lincoln. 

Heiitember  (12 1),  1849. —  Besoluttoxs  of  Sympathy  with  the 

Cause  of  Hcxgarian  Freedom. 

At  a  meeting  to  express  sym^thy  with  the  cause  of  Hungarian 
VroAulow,  Dr.  Todd,  Thos.  Lewis,  Hon.  A.  Lincoln,  and  Wm.  Car- 
pfmU'T  were  appointed  a  committee  to  present  appropriate  resolu- 
ii(in«,  which  reported  through  Hon.  A.  l^ncoln  the  following : 

HrHolvpA,  That  in  their  present  glorious  struggle  for  liberty,  the 
Iltin^arians  command  our  nighest  admiration  and  have  our  warmest 
nyiriimthy. 

KfKolvpdf  That  they  have  our  most  ardent  prayers  for  their  speedy 
iriiimph  and  flnal  RucceH8. 

Umolvrdf  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  ac- 
knowlodgo  the  independence  of  Hungary  as  a  nation  of  freemen  at 
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the  very  earliest  moment  consistent  with  our  amicable  relations  with 
the  government  a^inst  which  thev  are  contending. 

Besolvedj  That  in  the  opinion  oi  this  meeting,  me  immediate  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  independence  of  Hungary  by  our  government 
is  due  from  American  freemen  to  their  struggling  brethren,  to  the 
g|eneral  cause  of  republican  liberty,  and  not  violative  of  Uie  just 
rights  of  any  nation  or  people. 


September  27, 1849.— Letter  to  John  Addison. 

Springpield,  Illinois,  September  27, 1849. 
John  Addison,  Esq. 

Jfcfy  dear  Sir :  Your  letter  is  received.  I  cannot  but  be  grateful  to 
you  and  all  other  friends  who  have  interested  themselves  in  having 
the  governorship  of  Oregon  ofFered  to  me ;  but  on  as  much  reflec- 
tion as  I  have  had  time  to  give  the  subject,  I  cannot  consent  to  ac- 
cept it.  I  have  an  ever  abiding  wish  to  serve  you :  but  as  to  the 
secretaryship,  I  have  already  recommended  our  friend  Simeon 
FrandSy  of  uie  "  Journal.''  Please  present  my  respects  to  G.  T.  M. 
Jkms  generally,  and  my  thanks  especially  for  his  kindness  in  the 
Ore^n  matter.  Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

November  21,  1849. — Letter  to  the  Editor  op  the 

"Chicago  Journal." 

« 

Springfield,  November  21, 1849. 

EDrroR  OP  the  "  Chicago  Journal." 

Dear  Sir :  Some  person,  probably  yourself,  has  sent  me  the  num- 
ber of  your  paper  containing  an  extract  of  a  supposed  speech  of  Mr. 
Linder,  together  with  your  editorial  comments.  As  my  name  i& 
mentioned  both  in  the  speech  and  in  the  comments,  and  as  my  at- 
tention is  directed  to  the  article  by  a  special  mark  in  the  paper  sent 
me,  it  is  perhaps  expected  that  I  should  take  some  notice  of  it.  I 
have  to  sav,  then,  that  I  was  absent  from  before  the  commencement 
till  after  the  close  of  the  late  session  of  the  legislature,  and  that  the 
fact  of  such  a  speech  having  been  delivered  never  came  to  my  know- 
ledge till  I  saw  a  notice  of  your  article  in  the  "  Illinois  Journal,"  one 
day  before  your  paper  reached  me.  Had  the  intention  of  any  Whig 
to  deliver  such  a  speech  been  known  to  me,  I  should,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  ability,  have  endeavored  to  prevent  it.  When  Mr.  Butterfield 
was  appointed  Commissioner  of  tne  Land  OfHce,  I  expected  him  to 
be  an  able  and  faithful  officer,  and  nothing  has  since  come  to  my 
knowled^  disappointing  that  expectation.  As  to  Mr.  Ewing,  bis 
position  nas  been  one  of  great  difficulty.  I  believe  him,  too,  to  be 
an  able  and  faithful  officer.  A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
him  would  probably  chan^  the  views  of  most  of  those  who  have 
complained  of  him.  Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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In  tiie  Dlinois  l^islatnre,  Mr.  linder  said: 

...  He  should  speak,  not  as  a  disappointed  poHtioian,  but  as  an  inde- 
pendent worldng  Whig,  who  had  never  applied  for  an  office  in'  his  Mf e ; 
and  the  individual  of  wnom  he  desired  to  speak  was  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ew- 
ing*  d  Ohk>y  minister  of  the  Home  Department, — a  man  who  was  unsuited 
to  wicM  the  immense  patronage  placed  in  his  hands,  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  ho^tUe  to  all  that  was  popiUiur,  having^no  sympathies  with  the  people, 
and  the  jwople  no  annnpathies  with  him;  me  man  who  disposed  of  the  of- 
ficer and  honors  at  his  disposal  more  like  a  prince  than  the  minister  and  ser- 
vant of  a  repubhean  people.  I  speak  plamly,  sir,  for  I  want  what  I  say  to  be 
published,  that  it  may  reach  the  individual  for  whom  it  is  intended, — the 
man  who  could  disregard  the  afanost  unanimous  wish  of  the  people — the 
Whig  people  cf  Illinois, —  and  overlook  the  claims  of  such  men  as  Lincoln, 
Edwaras,  and  Morrison,  and  appoint  a  man  known  as  an  anti-war  fed- 
eraK^  of  181%  and  one  who  avaus  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  express 
his  oonten^>t  of  the  people — a  man  who  oould  not,  as  against  any  one  of 
his  competitors,  have  obtained  one  twentieth  of  the  votes  of  Illinois.  (I  re- 
fer, $ir,  to  Justin  Buttei^ld,  C<Hnmis8ioner  of  the  General  Land  Office.) 
Such  a  man  as  Ewing  hasno  right  to  rule  the  cabinet  of  a  republican  pres- 
ident. He  is  universally  odious,  and  s^iiks  in  the  nostrils  of  the  nation. 
He  is  as  a  lump  of  ice,  an  unfeeling,  unsympathizing  aristocrat,  a  rough, 
imperious,  uncouth,  and  unamiable  man.  Such  a  minister,  in  a  four  years' 
administration,  would  ruin  the  popularity  of  forty  presidents  and  as  many 
heroes.  Sir,  is  it  wonderful  that  tne  popular  elections  are  turning  against 
ust  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it.  Ix  General  Taylor  retains  nim  two 
years  longer  in  his  cabinet,  he  will  find  himself  without  a  corporal's  guard 
m  the  popular  branch  of  our  national  legislature. 


December  15, 1849. — ^Letter  to 


,  Esq. 


Springfield,  December  15, 1849. 


Dear  Sir:  On  my  return  from  Kentucky,  I  found  your  letter  of 
the  7th  of  November,  and  have  delayed  answering  it  tiU  now,  for  the 
reason  I  now  briefly  state.  From  the  beginning  of  our  acquain- 
tance I  have  felt  the  greatest  kindness  for  you,  and  had  supposed  it 


in  such  a  way  as  to  believe  it,  that  you  were  indul^ng  in  open  abuse 
of  me.  Of  course  my  feelings  were  wounded.  On  receiving  your 
last  letter,  the  question  occurred  whether  you  were  attempting  to  use 
me  at  the  same  time  you  would  injure  me,  or  whether  you  might 
not  have  been  misrepresented  to  me.  If  the  former,  I  ought  not  to 
answer  you ;  if  the  latter,  I  ought ;  and  so  I  have  remained  in  sus- 
pense. 1  now  inclose  you  the  letter,  which  you  may  use  if  you  see  fit 

Yours,  etc.,  A.  Lincoln. 

February  23, 1850. — ^Letter  to  John  D.  Johnston. 

Springfield,  February  23, 1850. 
Dear  Brother:    Your  letter  about  a  mall  contract  was  received 
yesterday.    I  have  made  out  a  bid  for  you  at  $120,  guaranteed  it 
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myself,  got  our  P.  M.  here  to  certify  it,  and  send  it  on.  Your  former 
letter,  eonceming  some  man's  claim  for  a  pension,  was  also  received. 
I  had  the  claim  examined  by  those  who  are  practised  in  such  matters, 
and  they  decide  he  cannot  get  a  pension. 

As  you  make  no  mention  of  it,  I  suppose  you  had  not  learned  that 
we  loist  our  little  boy.  He  was  sick  fifteen  days,  and  died  in  the 
morning  of  the  first  day  of  this  month.  It  was  not  our  first,  but  our 
second  child.    We  miss  him  very  much.    Your  brother,  in  haste, 

A.  Lincoln. 

To  John  D.  Johnston. 

June  3,  1850. — Resolutions  on  the  Death  op 
JcjDGE  Nathaniel  Pope. 

CSrcuit  and  District  Court  of  the  U.  S.  in  and  for  the  State  and 
District  of  Illinois.    Mondav,  June  3, 1850. 

.  .  .  On  the  opening  of  the  Court  this  morning,  the  Hon.  A. 
Lincoln,  a  member  of  the  Bar  of  this  Court,  suggested  the  death  of 
the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Pope,  late  a  judge  of  this  Court,  since  the  ad- 
journment of  the  last  term  ^  whereupon,  in  token  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  tiie  deceased,  it  is  orderea  that  the  Court  do  now  adjourn 
until  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock.   .  .  . 

The  Hon.  Stephen  T.  L^j^n,  the  Hon.  Norman  H.  Purple,  the 
Hon.  David  L.  Oregg,  the  Hfcn.  A.  Lincoln,  and  George  W.  Meeker, 
Esq.,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  i>repare  resolutions.  .  .  . 
Whereupon,  the  Hon.  Stephen  T.  Logan,  in  oehalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee, presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions : 

Whereas  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Pope,  District  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  for  the  District  of  Illinois,  luiving  departed  this  Ufe  during  the  last 
Tfteation  of  said  Court,  and  the  members  of  the  bar  of  said  Com^  enter- 
taining the  highest  veneration  for  his  memorv,  a  profound  respect  for  his 
slnfity,  ^n^eat  experience,  and  learning  as  a  Judg^,  and  cherishing  for  his 
many  virtues,  pubhc  and  private,  his  earnest  simplicitjr  of  character  and 
imoitentatious  deportment  both  in  his  pubhc  and  private  relations,  the 
most  lively  and  afifeotionate  recollections,  have 

Betoheij  That  as  a  manifestation  of  their  deep  sense  of  the  loss  which 
has  been  sustained  in  his  death,  they  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourn- 
ing during  the  residue  of  the  term. 

Bemiheal  That  the  Chairman  communicate  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
a  eopy  of  these  proceedings,  with  an  assurance  of  our  sincere  condolence 
on  aeeoont  of  their  heavy  bereavement. 

Be$olved^  That  the  Hon.  A.  Williams,  District  Attorney  of  this  Court,  be 
requested  in  behalf  of  Ihe  meeting  to  present  these  proceedings  to  the  Cir- 
eoit  Court,  and  respectfully  to  ask  that  they  may  be  entered  on  the  records. 

E.  N.  Powell,  8e(?y,  Samuel  H.  Treat,  Ch^n. 

(July  1, 1850t]. — Fbagment.    Notes  for  a  Lecture. 

Nia^ra  Falls!    By  what  mvsterious  power  is  it  that  millions 
and  millions  are  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  gaze  upon 
Falls?    There  is  no  mystery  about  the  thing  itself.    Every 

Vol.  I.— U. 
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ofp^/kt  M  ^n»f.  w  *n7  inr^rilia^!:*  TAr  kn^i-wine  the  causes,  would 
^f,^^A^.  ;At^  w*jr^f,^\T.  *!^.tj^  i'^  If  *£.•?  iratrr  ZLOving  onward  in  a  CTeat 
f.ftrf  \^.^.x,t^  %  pr,ir.:  wn^r«r  thrrrr  i*  a  prrprndienlar  iog  of  a  nun- 
*\fi'A  f^Aii  hu  O/^j^r-t  lu  til*:  bottom  of  the  nver,  it  is  plain  the  water 
will  liAv<7  a  y\oW,uX  and  continaoas  plonge  at  that  point.  It  is  also 
|Jaifi,  tlj<''  waOrr,  tfatui  plunging.  wiU  foam  and  roar,  and  send  up  a 
ttisni  <'^iiitirjijoijHly,  in  which'  last,  during  sunshine,  there  will  be  per- 
pnliiai  riiinlHiWH.  The  mere  physical  of  Niagara  Falls  is  only  tnis. 
Vi'l'  IhiH  Ih  n*ally  a  very  small  part  of  that  world's  wonder.  Its 
|Miwf*t*  to  oxiMtif  n^fiection  and  emotion  is  its  great  charm.  The  geol- 
\\^\n\  will  (liunoimtnite  that  the  plunge,  or  fall,  was  once  at  Lake 
Oulnrin,  iind  liiui  worn  its  wa^  back  to  its  present  position;  he  will 
MnooHAin  how  fani  it  is  wearing  now,  and  so  get  a  basis  for  deter- 
mininir  h«^w  I«Hi|r  it.  Iuih  been  wearing  back  from  Lake  Ontario,  and 
Aurtll>-  doiu«^UHt  rato  by  it  that  this  world  is  at  least  fourteen  thousand 
x^^i^VA  i\lit.  A  philoHophor  of  a  slightly  different  turn  will  say,  **Ni- 
(^t^)n^  V^aiU  iA  only  tho  lip  of  the  basin  out  of  which  pours  all  the 
«\\\i\init  \^ii1or  wliioh  rain«  down  on  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
«s)^\Axv  ^^uiivt  «\t  tho  <uirtir8  surface.^  He  will  estimate  with  approx- 
w^.Aix'^  j^^vu\^o.v  that  Avx^  hundnnl  tho\isand  tons  of  water  fall  with 
i>i^si\  <N\Vi  x^N"^V|^t  a  ^iistai\<H>of  a  hundred  feet  each  minute— thus  ex- 
,N^--A<  !H  iVvAV  x\;v,al  :o  tho  lifting  of  the  same  weight,  through  the 
.<•".'  VA*^>i\  ^¥.  i>v  sArAO  unu\  And  then  the  further  reflection  comes 
-^.♦.  .^Vk  \.%%';  *^/v<:;v.5  vN?  w^^^r.  cotustautlv  pounding  down,  is  sun- 
. '';xL  »x  ♦i  ,v  ^.1  4«o<i:t:  vVi'L^aa:ly  lifted  up.  by  the  sun;  and  still 
'%  ,.^\  ^  '  ■  ^  >  •*'  *v.\  '.*  h^^l  uj*  ?v*r  this  one  space  of  two  or  three 
-\  .,.'\xl  1.*  .,v4  •*»  xx;  ucv  *tr.\»^j.  *a  e^Tial  amount  must  be  lifted  up 
I  v».\  »K.  ,xi  .»♦-■  s^ivv'V  Aiv.  1^  :#  ov>*nrhelmed  in  the  contem- 
.  ;.  t  .  .u'  x.,.x;  ^^»^vi  '.lie  *:iu '.s  vX-ctfCaKi^Iy  exerting  in  the  quiet 
•  ,  % .  ^', ; «.  vsi  v^i.  >v.iv^  w:A:er  uv  :o  >?  r^*ed  down  again. 
*;.  ..  ;  :i.:\  .s  •iiv»ro.  I:  oalls  ir»  :h<*  iadT?dnite  past.  When 
»  . .  ic*.  N^*:i^ai  '.his  vv::::-.:-!::  — v2»ec:  Christ  suitered  on  the 
XX . I  .  Mvs>v\N  'a\1  Isrnel  :hr».u^ti  th^  Ked  Sea — nav.  even 
\.i..  ■  I'. .•*;  ^\*'iu*  !:>v::?  :J».^  hdi:.:  or'  r.<  Mik-jr:  then,  as  now, 
\. .,. ..  .1  \\.i  •  •  x\*  »^i^  'iv'iv.  T^o  vvv> .  r"  :2ji:  <L*e^*wsoi!  extinot  giants 
,  '.'...  i'.;  '. iu"  !i:^^::!.,ls  o:  ATu-erv.-ii  iav^  jjrxwd  on  Niagara,  as 
.U»  .  .«w  v\»:itv:Miv:-Hrv  w.-'i  -!:.;  rrst  ruoe  of  x»fn,  and  older 
\  .  'i:.4iu  \*.*ci:.iv:i  •.<  >:r»;-:^  j::-!  :rvsh  to-day  as  ten  th*.»u- 
..I  \.  \  i^v.  Tfi;  M.i-!;:!i..rl:  :t:;,:  M  u<:.oui.  >«* '..^ci:^  d^^ad  that 
\  ..  .  ■'  \\\.-.\  'i;-'::x:r»::<  "•  i.^^-s  \\  r>-  :e<r:Tv  :liiit  thev  ever 
.\  1.  '»  1  \ .  .  .1 -»il  <'\i  \;aj:tir*i  —  :*:  :!:a.:  "v::^.  '•*■:;;  T^'n^  :iever  still 
\  ■    '      '  . '*    iiu'iiu:*:    '-cv^r  'ir>:»i  .  L'.-v-.-r  tr^.z*^,  ut^vMr  slirc-c.  never 


\  \ 


I 


'         »•  ■•    ''»   i.\  v'::i:»l''»!j'.»i  !;tvv.'r      I  i'ii'    ;•;:".*  is  :u"i«*ii  i::arerLiI 
,  \    ...'.i    .1    . !u».^v   \*y*rr^  '''.-ryi'.:    I  !m"»'  :'".iL'-«:.  -.u*  in  those 

^»    *.  n  \     .  I    ^'i  i!k' 'iia'.i  ♦.»:"  vV'.-rv    r:>r  -lil:  i^.  >  LlIil^tiii^?.     Leave 
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oOTrespondence  fall  behind.  WhateTer  piece  of  bosiness  you  have 
in  hand,  before  stopmng,  do  all  the  labor  pertaining  to  it  which 
can  then  be  done.  When  yon  brin^  a  common-law  sniL  if  you  have 
the  facts  for  doin^  so,  write  the  de^aration  at  once.  If  a  law  point 
be  involved^  examine  the  books,  and  note  the  authority  you  rely  on 
upon  the  declaration  itself,  where  you  are  sure  to  find  it  when 
wanted.  The  same  of  defenses  and  pleas.  In  business  not  likdy 
to  be  litigated, — ordinary  collection  cases,  foreclosures,  partitions, 
and  the  like, — make  all  examinations  of  titles,  and  note  them,  and 
even  dmft  orders  and  decrees  in  advance.  This  course  has  a 
triple  advantage;  it  avoids  omissions  and  neglect,  saves  your  labor 
when  once  done,  performs  the  labor  out  of  court  when  you  have 
leisure,  rather  than  in  court  when  von  have  not.  Extemporaneous 
speaking  should  be  practised  and  cultivated.  It  is  the  lawyer's  avenue 
to  the  public.  However  able  and  faithful  he  may  be  in  other  re- 
spects, people  are  slow  to  bring  him  business  if  he  cannot  make  a 
roeech.  Aud  yet  there  is  not  a  more  fatal  error  to  young  lawyers 
tnan  relying  too  much  on  speech-making.  If  any  one,  upon  his 
nre  powers  of  speakmg,  shaD  claim  an  exemption  from  the  drudgery 
of  the  law,  his  case  is  a  fidlure  in  advance. 

Discourage  litigation.  Persuade  your  neighbors  to  compromise 
whenever  you  can.  Point  out  to  them  how  the  nominal  ¥nLnner  is 
often  a  real  loser — in  fees,  expenses,  and  waste  of  time.  As  a  peace- 
maker the  lawyer  has  a  superior  opportunity  of  being  a  good  man. 
There  will  still  be  business  enough. 

Never  stir  up  litigation.  A  worse  man  can  scarcely  be  found  than 
one  who  does  this.  Who  can  be  more  nearly  a  fiend  than  he  who 
habitually  overhauls  the  register  of  deeds  in  search  of  defects  in 
titles,  whereon  to  stir  up  strife,  and  put  money  in  his  pocket  f  A 
monJ  tone  ought  to  be  infused  into  the  profession  which  should 
drive  such  men  out  of  it 

The  matter  of  fees  is  important,  far  beyond  the  mere  question  of 
bread  and  butter  involved.  Properly  attended  te,  fuller  justice  is 
done  to  both  lawyer  and  client.  An  exorbitant  fee  should  never  be 
elaimed.  As  a  general  rule  never  take  your  whole  fee  in  advance, 
nor  any  more  than  a  small  retainer.  When  fully  paid  beforehand, 
you  are  more  than  a  common  mortal  if  you  can  feel  the  same  in- 
terest in  the  case,  as  if  something  was  still  in  prospect  for  you,  as 
well  as  for  your  client.    And  when  you  lack  interest  in  the  case  the 

gb  will  very  likely  lack  skill  and  dili^nce  in  the  performance, 
jttle  the  amount  of  fee  and  take  a  note  in  advance.  Then  you  will 
feel  that  you  are  working  for  something,  and  you  are  sure  to  do 
vour  work  faithfully  and  well.  Never  sell  a  fee  note — at  least  not 
before  the  consideration  service  is  performed.  It  leads  to  negli- 
gence and  dishonesty — negligence  by  losing  interest  in  the  case, 
and  dishonesty  in  refusing  to  refund  when  you  have  allowed  the 
consideration  to  fail. 

There  is  a  vague  popular  belief  that  lawyers  are  necessarily  dis- 
honest. I  say  vague,  because  when  we  consider  to  what  extent 
confidence  and  honors  are  reposed  in  and  conferred  upon  lawyers 
by  the  people,  it  appears  improbable  that  their  impression  of  dis- 
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kooHtjr  is  Tdj  dirtifi  wmd  Tiiid.  Tel  Ae  impvessioii  is  oommon, 
alflMMt  vniTciidL  Let  no  joong  man  dioosing  the  law  for  a  call- 
in^  for  a  mooMBl  jidd  to  the  papalar  hdki — resolve  to  be  honest 
ataDeTada:  aadtf  in  jonr  own  judgment  yoa  cannot  be  an  honest 
lawrer,  reaoiTe  to  be  honeBt  witlMMit  bnnff  a  lawyer.  Choose  some 
other  oenqMlion,  rather  than  one  in  the  oiooaing  of  which  you  do, 
in  adTanee^  cuauwwt  to  be  a  knaTCL 


Jannary  [2  T],  1%L— LBrrsB  to  John  D.  Johnston. 

January  2, 1851. 

Dear  Johnston:  Toor  request  for  dghty  dollars  I  do  not  think  it 
best  to  comply  with  now.  At  the  various  times  when  I  have  helped 
YOU  a  little  you  have  said  to  me,  '^  We  can  get  along  Y&ry  well  nqw  " ; 
but  in  a  very  short  time  I  find  you  in  uie  same  difficulty  again. 
Now,  this  can  only  happen  by  some  defect  in  your  conduct.  What 
that  defect  is,  I  think T know.  Tou  are  not  lazy,  and  stdll  you  are 
an  idler.  I  doubt  whether,  since  I  saw  you,  you  have  done  a  eood 
whole  daj^s  work  in  any  one  day.  Tou  do  not  very  much  didike  to 
work,  and  still  you  do  not  wok  much,  merely  because  it  does  not 
seem  to  you  that  you  could  get  much  for  it.  This  habit  of  uselessly 
wasting  time  is  tne  whole  mfficulty ;  it  is  vastly  important  to  you, 
and  stul  more  so  to  your  children,  that  vou  should  brei^  the  habit 
It  is  more  important  to  them,  because  they  have  longer  to  live,  and 
can  keep  out  of  an  idle  habit  before  they  are  in  it^  easier  than  they 
can  get  out  after  they  are  in. 

You  are  now  in  need  of  some  monejr:  and  what  I  propose  is.  that 
you  shall  go  to  work,  *' tooth  and  nail,'' for  somebody  wno  will  give 
you  money  for  it.  Let  father  and  your  boys  take  charge  of  your 
things  at  home,  prepare  for  a  crop,  and  make  the  crop,  and  you  go 
to  work  for  the  oest  money  wages,  or  in  discharge  of  any  deot  you 
owe,  that  you  can  get ;  and,  to  secure  you  a  fair  reward  for  your  la- 
bor, I  now  promise  you,  that  for  every  dollar  you  will,  between  this 
and  the  first  of  May,  get  for  your  own  labor,  either  in  money  or  as 
your  own  indebtedness,  I  will  then  rive  you  olo  other  dollar.  By 
this,  if  you  hire  yourself  at  ten  dollars  a  month,  from  me  you  will 
get  ten  more,  making  twenty  doUars  a  month  for  your  work.  In 
tiiis  I  do  not  mean  you  shafl  go  off  to  St.  Louis,  or  the  lead  mines, 
or  the  gold  mines  in  Calif omia,  but  I  mean  for  you  to  go  at  it  for 
the  best  wages  you  can  get  close  to  home  in  Coles  County.  Now,  if 
you  will  do  thk  you  wm  be  soon  out  of  debt,  and,  what  is  better, 
Vou  will  tave  a  hibit  that  will  keep  you  from  getting  m  debt  a^m^ 

Sit,  If  I  should  now  clear  you  out  of  debt.^S2.^rirvr^k^e 
tiist  as  deen  in  as  ever  You  say  you  would  almost  give  your  place 
jusi  as  ueep  m  as  ever,     ^^ij  Z^^^,.  Then  you  value  your  place 

U  heaven  for  seventy  or  eighty  doUars.   ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  I  ^ 

in  heaven  very  cheap,  for  I  ^. J^ j^J^^C' oT  five  months'  work! 
get  the  seventy  or  eighty  ^oUmts  f ^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

tou  say  If  I  win  furnish  you  the  P^^y  JJ^ai  deliver  possession, 
and,  if  you  don^  pay  the  money  bact,  you  wiu  u         !...«,.«- 
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Nonsense  I  If  you  can't  now  live  with  the  land,  how  will  yon  then 
Uve  without  it  7  You  have  always  been  kind  to  me,  and  1  do  not 
mean  to  be  unkind  to  you.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  will  but  follow 
my  adyice,  you  will  mid  it  worth  more  than  eighty  times  eighty 
dollars  to  you.  Affectionately  your  brother, 

A.  Lincoln. 


January  12,  1851. — Letter  to  John  D.  Johnston. 

Springpield,  January  12, 1851. 

Dear  Brother :  On  the  day  before  yesterday  I  receiyed  a  letter 
from  Harriet,  written  at  Greenup.  She  says  she  has  just  returned 
from  your  house,  and  that  father  is  yery  low  and  will  hardly  re- 
coyer.  She  also  says  you  haye  written  me  two  letters,  and  that  al- 
though you  do  not  expect  me  to  come  now,  you  wonder  that  I  do 
not  write. 

I  receiyed  both  your  letters,  and  although  I  haye  not  answered 
them,  it  is  not  because  I  haye  forgotten  them,  or  been  uninterested 
about  them,  but  because  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  could  write  nothing 
wMdh  would  do  any  good.  You  already  know  I  desire  that  neither 
father  nor  mother  shall  be  in  want  of  any  comfort,  either  in  health 
or  sickness,  while  they  liye ;  and  I  feel  sure  you  haye  not  failed  to 
use  my  name,  if  necessary,  to  procure  a  doctor,  or  anything  else  for 
tatiier  in  his  present  sickness.  My  business  is  such  that  I  could 
hardly  leaye  home  now,  if  it  was  not  as  it  is,  that  my  own  wife  is 
sidc-a-bed.  (It  is  a  case  of  baby-sickness,  and  I  suppose  is  not  dan- 
gerous.) I  smcerely  hope  father  may  recoyer  his  nealth,  but  at  all 
eyents,  tell  him  to  remember  to  call  upon  and  confide  in  our  ^eat 
and  good  and  merciful  Maker,  who  will  not  turn  away  from  him  in 
an^  extremity.  He  notes  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  and  numbers  the 
hairs  of  our  heads,  and  He  will  not  forget  the  dying  man  who  pute 
his  trust  in  Him.  Say  to  him  that  if  we  could  meet  now  it  is  donbt- 
fal  whether  it  would  not  be  more  painful  than  pleasant,  but  that  if  it 
be  his  lot  to  go  now,  he  will  soon  haye  a  joyous  meeting  with  many 
loyed  ones  gone  before,  and  where  the  rest  of  us,  through  the  help 
of  Gk>d,  hope  ere  long  to  join  them. 

Write  to  me  again  when  you  receiye  this.    Affectionately, 

A.  Lincoln. 


August  31, 1851. — Letter  to  John  D.  Johnston. 

Spbinqfield,  August  31, 1851. 

Dear  Brother:  Inclosed  is  the  deed  for  the  land.  We  are  all  well, 
and  haye  nothing  in  the  way  of  news.  We  haye  had  no  cholera  here 
for  about  two  weeks.    Oiye  my  loye  to  ail,  and  especially  to  mother. 

Tours,  as  eyer, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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November  4, 185L — Letteb  to  John  D.  Johnston. 

SHELBTVHiLE,  November  4, 1851. 

Dear  Brother:  When  I  came  into  Charleston  day  before  yesterday, 
I  learned  that  you  are  anxions  to  sell  the  land  where  yon  live  and 
move  to  Missouri.  I  have  been  thinking  of  this  ever  since,  and  can- 
not but  think  such  a  notion  is  utterly  foolish.  What  can  you  do  in 
Missouri  better  than  here  T  Is  the  lamd  any  richer  9  Can  you  there, 
anv  more  than  here,  raise  com  and  wheat  and  oats  without  work  f 
WUl  anybody  there,  any  more  than  here,  do  your  work  for  vou  T  If 
you  intend  to  go  to  worl^  there  is  no  better  place  than  right  where  you 
are;  if  you  do  not  intend  to  so  to  work,  you  cannot  get  alonganywhere. 
Squinning  and  crawling  fibout  from  place  to  place  can  do  no  good. 
You  have  raised  no  crop  this  year;  and  what  you  reallv  want  is  to 
sell  the  land,  set  the  money,  and  spend  it.  Part  with  the  land  you 
have,  and,  mjr lif e  upon  it,  you  will  never  after  own  a  spot  big  enough 
to  bury  vou  in.  Half  you  will  get  for  the  land  you  will  spend  in 
moving  lo  Missouri,  and  the  other  half  you  will  eat,  drink,  and  wear 
out,  and  no  foot  of  land  will  be  bought.  Now,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
have  no  lumd  in  such  a  piece  of  foolery.  I  feel  that  it  is  so  even  on 
your  own  aooount,  and  particularly  on  mother's  account.  The  east- 
em  forty  acres  I  intend  to  keep  for  mother  while  she  lives ;  if  you 
will  not  cultivate  it,  it  will  rent  for  enough  to  support  her — at  least, 
it  will  rent  for  something.  Her  dower  m  the  otner  two  forties  she 
can  let  you  have,  and  no  tibanks  to  me.  Now,  do  not  misunderstand 
this  letter;  I  do  not  write  it  in  any  unkindness.  I  write  it  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  get  you  to  bice  the  tiruth,  which  truth  is,  you  are  desti- 
tute because  you  have  idled  away  all  your  time.  Your  thousand  pre- 
tenses for  not  getting  along  better  are  all  nonsense;  they  deceive 
nobody  but  youraslf .    Go  to  work  is  the  only  cure  for  your  case. 

A  word  to  mother.  Chapman  tells  me  he  wants  vou  to  go  and  live 
withhim.  If  I  were  you  1  would  try  it  awhile.  If  you  get  tired  of 
it  (as  I  think  you  will  not),  you  can  return  to  your  own  home. 
Chapman  feels  very  kindly  to  you,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  make 
your  situation  very  pleasant    Sincerely  your  son, 


November  9,  ISSL-Lbtfeb  to  John  D.  Johnston. 

ShelbyvHiLE,  November  9, 1851. 

^       T>    11       TXTiioTi  T  wrote  vou  before,  I  had  not  received  your 
Dear  Brother j  ^^^^ iTJ^i  the  hmdean  besold  so  that  1  get 
letter.  I  s*^  t^?,^  *«/ ^„;  r^int^ 

^  ^'ISf^t' BTt  a^  WJSke  aTeed,  tile  money  muit  b^ 
rf  she  does  not    Uni  oeiore  ±  "  . 

As  to  Abram,  I  do  not  want  J^' «VJ{  J^^  go  to  school  and 
dentud  he  wants  to  Uve  witt  m  j  f^^^^  hiai  to  have. 
fek  %  fiir  atei  in  the  world,  which  i  very  hiu«u 
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When  I  reach  home,  if  I  can  make  it  convenient  to  take,  I  will  take 
him,  provided  there  is  no  mistake  between  ns  as  to  the  object  and 
terms  of  my  taking  him.    In  haste,  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

December  [4!],  1851.— Call  fob  Whig  Convention. 

To  the  Whigs  of  IlUnois. 

The  Whigs  of  the  State  of  Illinois  are  respectfnUy  requested  to 
meet  in  convention  at  Springfield,  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  Decem- 
ber next,  to  take  into  consideration  such  action  as  upon  consultation 
and  deliberation  may  be  deemed  necessary,  proper,  and  effective 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  party,  and  to  secure  a  more  thorough 
organization  of  the  Whig  party  at  an  early  day. 

(Signed) 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Isaac  Habdt,  O.  H.  Bbowning, 

J.  T.  Stuabt,  Hobace  Milleb,  C.  W.  Cbaig,     * 

J.  C.  CoNKLiNG,  E.  B.  Washbubne,  J.  L.  Wilson, 

H.  O.  Mkbbtman,  Henbt  Wattebhan,  B.  O.  Wheeleb, 

Geo.  W.  Meekeb,  Ezba  Obiffith,  H.  D.  Bislet, 

J.  O.  Nobton,  Samuel  EUlleb,  Levi  Davis, 

Chubchill  Coffing,  Joseph  T.  Eccles,  B.  S.  Edwabds, 

Joseph  Oillespie,  Jas.  W.  SmoLETON,  And  many  others. 


July  16, 1852.— Eulogy  on  Henbt  Clat  Delivebed  in  the  State 

House  at  Spbingfield,  Illinois. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1776^  the  people  of  a  few  feeble  and 
oppressed  colonies  of  Great  Britam,  innabiting  a  i)ortion  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  publicly  declared  their  nationid 
independence,  and  made  their  appeal  to  the  justice  of  their  cause 
and  to  the  Qod  of  battles  for  the  maintenance  of  that  declaration. 
That  people  were  few  in  number  and  without  resources,  save  only 
their  wise  beads  and  stout  hearts.  Within  the  first  year  of  that 
declared  independence,  and  while  its  maintenance  was  yet  proble- 
matical,— while  the  bloody  struggle  between  those  resolute  rebels 
and  their  haughty  would-be  masters  was  still  waging, — of  undis- 
tinguished parents  and  in  an  obscure  district  of  one  of  those  col- 
onies Henry  Clay  was  bom.  The  infant  nation  and  the  infant  child 
began  the  race  of  life  together.  For  three  quarters  of  a  century 
they  have  traveled  hand  in  hand.  They  have  been  companions 
ever.  The  nation  has  passed  its  perils,  and  it  is  free,  prosperous, 
and  powerful.  The  child  has  reached  his  manhood,  his  middle  a^e, 
his  old  age,  and  is  dead.  In  all  that  has  concerned  the  nation  tne 
man  ever  sympathized ;  and  now  the  nation  mourns  the  man. 

The  da^  after  his  death  one  of  the  public  journals,  opposed  to 
him  politically,  held  the  following  pathetic  ana  beautiful  language, 
whicn  I  adopt  partly  because  such  high  and  exclusive  eulogy, 
originating  with  a  political  friend,  might  offend  good  taste,  but 
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chiefly  because  I  could  not  in  any  language  of  my  own  so  well 
express  my  thoughts: 

Alas !  who  can  realize  that  Henry  Clay  is  dead !  Who  can  reaUze  that 
never  again  that  majestic  form  shall  rise  in  the  council-chambers  of  his  coun- 
try to  heat  back  the  storms  of  anarchy  which  may  threaten,  or  pour  the 
oil  of  i>eace  upon  the  troubled  billows  as  they  rage  and  menace  around  t 
Who  can  realize  that  Uie  workings  of  that  mighty  mind  have  ceased,  that 
the  throbbing  of  that  gallant  heart  are  stilled^  tnat  the  mighty  sweep  of 
that  graceful  arm  will  be  felt  no  more,  and  the  magic  of  that  eloquent 
tongrue,  which  spake  as  spake  no  other  tongue  besides,  is  hushed — hushed 
for  ever !  Who  can  reauze  that  f reedom^s  champion,  the  champion  of  a 
civilized  world  and  of  all  tonsues  and  kindreds  of  people,  has  indeed  f  aUen  1 
Alas,  in  those  dark  hours  oi  peril  and  dread  which  our  land  has  experi- 
enced, and  which  she  may  be  called  to  experience  again,  to  whom  now  may 
her  people  look  up  for  that  counsel  ana  advice  which  only  wisdom  and 
experience  and  patriotism  can  give,  and  which  only  the  undoubting  con- 
fidence of  a  nation  will  receive  t  Perchance  in  the  whole  circle  of  the 
great  and  gifted  of  our  land  there  remains  but  one  on  whose  shoulders  the 
mighty  mantle  of  the  departed  statesman  may  fall;  one  who  while  we 
now'\vTito  is  doubtless  pouring  his  tears  over  the  bier  of  his  brother  and 
friend— brother,  friend,  ever,  yet  in  political  sentiment  as  &r  apart  as 
party  could  make  them.  Ah,  it  is  at  tunes  like  these  that  the  petty  dis- 
tinctions of  mere  party  disappear.  We  see  only  the  great,  the  grand,  the 
noble  features  of  the  departea  statesman ;  and  we  do  not  even  beg  permis- 
sion to  bow  at  his  feet  and  mingle  our  tears  with  those  who  have  ever  been 
his  political  adherents — we  do  [not]  beg  this  permission,  we  daim  it  as  a 
right,  though  we  feel  it  as  a  privilege.  Henry  Clav  belonged  to  his  country — 
to  the  world ;  mere  party  cannot  claim  men  like*iiim.  His  eareer  hasl>een 
national,  his  fame  has  tilled  the  earth,  his  memory  will  endure  to  the  last 
syllable  of  recorded  time. 

*  Henry  Clay  is  dead!  He  breathed  his  last  on  yesterday^ at  twenty 
minutes  after  olevon,  in  his  chamber  at  Washington.  To  those  who  fol- 
lowed his  lead  in  publio  affairs,  it  more  appropriatehr  belongs  to  pronounce 
his  euU^'  and  pay  si>eeitlo  honors  to  the  memory  of  the  iDostnous  dead. 
But  all  Amerii'aus  may  show  the  grief  which  his  death  inspires  for  his 
rhamett^r  and  fame  ar«>  national  property.  As  on  a  questkNi  of  libertv  he 
ku«^w  uo  N^vrih,  iK^  South,  uo  (Ia!^«  no  West«  but  only  the  Union  which  held 
th««tu  all  in  iu  i(aoYv\i  ciroW,  so  uv>w  his  coimtr>-men  will  know  no  grief  that 
U  lu^t  a*  wid<^s|vrwid  as  the  U>uuds  of  the  confederacy.  The  career  of 
H«vurv  CU>  >'^A''^  A  (^ul^o  04*rwr.  bVom  his  youth  he  ha«  be«i  devoted  to 
ih^"  |^ul^tw  M'rviNH\  :«(  a  \H^rKKU  tw^  iu  ib«  world's  hcstorr  justly  regarded  as 
a  \\Huark(4Uv  ciH  iu  huuiiui  aJfairs.  Ue  wieuvti^wd  in  nie  heeuuiing  the 
lUuK'a  vkH  itu.'  b\vjuvh  KoNs^Iutk^u.  He  saw  tisue  rT;s^  and  fall  ol  KapSeon. 
Uv  >(^4i»  NViU\s.l  uv\Nu  Vv'  WtaJate  tw  America,  aad  vixn*<c  her  potiey  when  all 
K>MVVv  Vk44.^  i^  ViuU'  licld  s>^  cskuceuUiti^  J^tuij>ciei$«.  and  whm  Ube  stmgsle 
tv^'  «m^vu*^'>  iukjkvi'ilvd  iho  n^h*^  v>c  all  u^utral  :u»sx»>iu.    His  wwe  spoke 

\Vlk».^  C^»v\s.c  ivvH.-  .v*^i'*'^^  ''^*^  CurJiN  AJiJ  struck  !!oc  !iNfcty/ai»  Bame  was 
imu^iv^l  Vk  i^i  '-'-u-  \4'.:.!v  . :  \  oi  'uvd(Atu.  W*i^ii  ^ath  ATttifrica  ^irvwoff  the 
tAiiilKKvm  v>t  ^t\wu  'lis  >pvVv^v'<»  >fcctv  'Xiid  :k:  '.a^  li«iad  v/i  tttfr  armies  by 
6»0i\iiiLt    Ul**  u.i.i*c  U4^  -.vvii,  .«;ivl  %ili  sv'a>mu«;  '.k^  '>^«  iuwlowM  ut  Tvo  hemi* 
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In  the  effective  power  to  move  the  heart  of  man,  Clay  was  without  an  equal, 
and  the  heaven-bom  endowment^  m  the  spirit  of  its  origin,  has  been  most 
eonspienously  exhibited  aeainst  intestine  feud.  On  at  least  three  impor- 
tant occasions  he  has  queued  our  civil  commotions  by  a  power  and  influ- 
ence which  belon^^  to  no  other  statesman  of  his  age  and  times.  And  in 
oar  last  internal  discord,  when  this  Union  trembled  to  its  center,  in  old  age 
he  left  the  shades  of  private  life,  and  gave  the  death-blow  to  fratenml 
Bdrife,  with  the  vigor  of  his  earlier  years,  in  a  series  of  senatorial  efforts 
which  in  themselves  would  bring  immortaUty  by  chaUenging  comparison 
with  the  efforts  of  any  statesman  in  any  age.  He  exorcised  the  demon 
which  possessed  the  body  politic,  andgave  peace  to  a  distracted  land.  Alas ! 
the  achievement  cost  hun  his  life.  He  sank  day  by  day  to  the  tomb — his 
pale  but  noble  brow  bound  with  a  triple  wreath,  put  there  by  a  grateful 
country.  May  his  ashes  rest  in  peace,  whiie  his  ^irit  goes  to  take  its  sta- 
tion among  the  great  and  good  men  who  preceded  him. 

While  it  is  customary  and  proper  upon  occasions  like  the  present 
to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  ufe  of  the  deceased,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Clay  it  is  less  necessary  that  most  others ;  for  his  biography  has 
been  written  and  rewritten,  and  read  and  reread,  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  j  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  latest  inci- 
dents of  his  life,  all  is  as  well  known  as  it  can  be.  The  short  sketch 
which  I  give  is,  therefore,  merely  to  maintain  the  connection  of  this 
discourse. 

Henry  Clay  was  bom  on  the  twelfth  dav  of  April,  1777,  in  Han- 
over County,  Virginia.  Of  his  father,  who  died  in  the  rourth  or 
fifdi  year  oi  Henry's  age,  little  seems  to  be  known,  except  that  he 
was  a  respectable  man  aud  a  preacher  of  the  Baptist  persuasion. 
Mr.  Clay's  education  to  the  end  of  life  was  comparatively  lim- 
ited. I  say  ''  to  the  end  of  life,"  because  I  have  understood  that 
from  time  to  time  he  added  something  to  his  education  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  whole  life.  Mr.  Clay's  lack  of  a  more  per- 
fect early  education,  however  it  may  be  regretted  generally,  teaches 
at  least  one  profitable  lesson :  it  teaches  that  in  this  countrv  one 
ean  scarcely  be  so  poor  but  that,  if  he  will,  he  can  acquire  sufficient 
education  to  get  tnrough  the  world  respectably.  In  his  twenty- 
tinrd  year  Mr.  Clav  was  licensed  to  practise  law,  and  emigrated  to 
Lexington,  KentucKy.  Here  he  commenced  and  continued  the  prac- 
tice tm  the  year  1803,  when  he  was  first  elected  to  the  Kentucky 
legislature,  ^y  successive  elections  he  was  continued  in  the  legis- 
ture  till  the  latter  part  of  1806,  when  he  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy 
of  a  single  session  in  the  United  States  Senate.  In  1807  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  Kentucky  House  of  Representatives,  and  by  that 
body  chosen  Speaker.  In  1808  he  was  reelected  to  the  same  oody. 
Id  1809  he  was  again  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  of  two  vears  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  1811  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  on  the  first  dav  of  taking  his  seat  in 
that  body  be  was  chosen  its  Speaker.  In  1813  he  was  a^ain  elected 
Speaker.  Early  in  1814^  being  the  period  of  our  last  British  war,  Mr. 
Clay  was  sent  as  commissioner,  with  others,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
peace,  which  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
vear.  On  his  return  from  Europe  he  was  again  elected  to  the  lower 
Dranch  of  Congress,  and  on  taking  his  seat  in  December,  1815,  was 
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i'.ulU'4  U/  liJi:;  old  poKt — iht  Spfskkiofs  chair,  a  pjosition  in  which  he 
wfiA  n:Ui'unfiii  hy  HwyMMH^ri^  eki^tioLS.  with  one  brief  iDtermissioD^  till 
Wit".  inftij|(^ijralioii  of  John  Quiscr  Adams^  in  March,  1825.  He  was 
Uii*ri  nmHnuUnl  Kecretaiy  of  State,  and  occapied  that  important  sta- 
l.liiii  till  Mm  inuij^ration  of  General  Jackson,  in  March,  1829.  After 
1  liln  lio  rot  iiriiHl  U)  Kentucky,  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and  con- 
(IiiimmI  it.  rill  t.lio  autumn  of  1831,  when  he  was  by  the  legislature  of 
KiMiturky  a^aiii  placed  in  the  United  States  Senate.  By  a  reelec- 
IhMi  lio  wiiN  cMintiiuiod  in  the  Senate  till  he  resigned  his  seat  and  re- 
liivtl,  in  Maivh,  1848.  In  December.  1849,  he  again  took  his  seat  in 
(ho  S(Miul(\  whioli  ho  again  resignea  only  a  few  months  before  his 
Uiwilh. 

I*\  I  ho  f\»i>*ij^Mug  it  is  perceived  that  the  period  from  the  begin- 
luhK  ^»l'  Mr.  riavV  ofllcial  life  in  1803  to  the  end  of  1852  is  but  one 
\iwu  ?«ltiii(  of  half  A  oontury,aud  that  tbe  sum  of  all  the  intervals 
in  \{  will  ito(  amount  to  ton  years.  But  mere  duration  of  time  in 
satUvoou^iiiuiiVHihosmalUniJt  pjirtof  Mr.  Clay^s history.  Throughout 
(h.4(  lou^  iviust  lu^  hasiHmstautly  been  the  most  loved  and  most  im- 
k^Uvvul,\  i\^lu»\\i\l  l\v  ftiouds«  and  the  most  dreaded  by  opponents,  of 
M  U\ln^  Atuoitoaii  iK^Iitioian&  In  all  the  great  questions  wluch 
U4\o:4j^a;4i\\l  iho  oouutrv,  and  i>articularly  in  those  fearful  crises, 
i^o  Miv>oiiu  .puvxtto*!.  iho  nuUifioation  question,  and  the  late  slavery 


*.^  -u«.vxl  A»i  .So  v4-.;o  o^.>.v  V*  lS.^*:ix::n  l>*t  there  has  never  been 

*  -.•.:.,-..  X    sv  ISi.'-*  ;'//,  A:'^or  l>4>wr.ev:  a  t«t  large  portion  of  the 
\  ...-  ..»• .:  :'<\'v:,'  J.ul  V..*:  v-V,v.jc  :.*  >.',-•,  w::i  *::  lecthusiastie  hope  and 

v^.-^v.^^^  ,c  x- a:  ,:;\^::::c  r.::{;  :^*  :>.f  2>^r$;»i!^ccy.  With  other  men, 
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and  impassioned  tone  and  manner  which  can  proceed  only- from 
^reat  smoerity,  and  a  thorough  conviction  in  uie  speaker  of  the 
jostiee  and  importance  of  his  cause.  This  it  is  that  truly  touches 
the  chords  of  sympathy ;  and  those  who  heard  Mr.  Clay  never  failed 
to  be  moved  by  it,  or  ever  afterward  forgot  the  impression.  All 
Ms  efForts  were  made  for  practical  effect.  He  never  spoke  merely 
to  be  heard.  He  never  delivered  a  Fourth  of  July  oration,  or  a 
eulogy  on  an  occasion  like  this.  As  a  politician  or  statesman,  no 
one  was  so  habitually  careful  to  avoid  all  sectional  ground.  Wnat- 
ever  he  did  he  did  for  the  whole  country.  In  the  construction  of  his 
measures,  he  ever  carefulljr  surveyed  every  part  of  the  field,  and 
didy  weighed  every  conflicting  interest.  Feeling  as  he  did,  and  as 
the  truth  surely  is,  that  the  world's  best  hope  depended  on  the  con- 
tinued Union  of  wese  States,  he  was  ever  jealous  of  and  watchful 
for  whatever  might  have  the  slightest  tendency  to  separate  them. 

Mr.  Clay's  predominant  sentiment,  from  first  to  last,  was  a  deep 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty — a  strong  svmpathy  with 
the  oppressed  everywhere,  and  an  ardent  wish  for  their  elevation. 
With  nim  this  was  a  primary  and  all-controlling  passion.  Sub- 
sidiary to  this  was  the  conduct  of  his  whole  life.  He  loved  his 
ooontry  partly  because  it  was  his  own  country,  and  mostly  because 
it  was  a  free  country ;  and  he  burned  with  a  zeal  for  its  advance- 
ment, prosperity,  and  glory,  because  he  saw  in  such  the  advance- 
ment, prosperity,  and  glory  of  human  libertj,  human  right,  and 
human  nature.  He  desired  the  prosperity  of  his  countrymen,  partly 
beeanse  they  were  his  countrjrmen,  but  diiefly  to  show  to  the  world 
that  free  men  could  be  prosperous. 

lliat  his  views  and  measures  were  always  the  wisest  needs  not  to 
be  affirmed :  nor  should  it  be^  on  this  occasion,  where  so  many 
tliifilring  dinerently  join  in  doing  honor  to  his  memory.  A  free 
people  m  times  of  peace  and  quiet — when  pressed  by  no  common 
dancer — naturally  divide  into  parties.  At  such  times  the  man  who 
is  of  neither  party  is  not,  cannot  be,  of  any  consequence.  Mr.  Clav 
therefore  was  of  a  party.  Taking  a  prominent  part  as  he  did,  in  all 
the  great  political  questions  of  his  countrv  for  the  last  half  century, 
the  wisdom  of  his  course  on  many  is  doubted  and  denied  by  a  large 
portion  of  his  countrymen ;  and  of  such  it  is  not  now  proper  to 
speak  piurticularly.  But  there  are  many  others,  about  ms  course 
upon  miich  there  is  little  or  no  disagreement  amongst  intelli^nt 
and  patriotic  Americans.  Of  these  last  are  the  war  of  1812,  the  Mis- 
souri question,  nullification,  and  the  now  recent  compromise  mea- 
sures. In  1812  Mr.  Clay,  though  not  unknown,  was  still  a  young 
man.  Whether  we  should  go  to  war  with  Great  Britain  being  the 
qneation  of  the  day,  a  minority  opposed  the  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress,  while  the  majoritv,  though  apparently  inclined  to  war, 
bad  for  years  wavered,  and  nesitatea  to  act  decisively.  Meanwhile 
British  aggressions  multiplied,  and  grew  more  daring  and  aggra- 
vated. By  Mr.  Clay  more  than  any  other  man  the  struggle  was 
brought  to  a  decision  in  Congress.  The  question,  being  now  fully 
before  Con^^ess,  came  up  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  rapid  succession,  on 
most  of  which  occasions  Mr.  Clay  spoke.    Adding  to  all  the  logic  of 
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which  the  sobjeet  was  soseeptiUe  that  noUe  inspiration  which  came 
to  him  as  it  came  to  no  oth^  he  aroosed  and  nerved  and  inspired  his 
friends,  and  confounded  and  bore  down  all  opposition.  Several  of 
his  speeches  on  these  occasions  were  reportea  and  are  stiU  extant, 
bat  tne  best  of  them  all  never  was.  Donngits  delivery  the  reporters 
forgot  their  vocations^  dropped  their  pens,  and  sat  enchanted  from 
near  the  beginning  to  qnite  the  doee.  The  speech  now  lives  onlv 
in  the  m«n<ffy  of  a  few  old  men,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  cherish  their  recollection  of  it  is  absolutely  astonishing.  The 
precise  language  of  this  speech  we  shall  never  know ;  but  we  do 
Know — we  cannot  help  knowing — that  with  deep  pathos  it  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  injured  sailor,  that  it  invoked  tne  eenius  of  the 
Revolution,  that  it  apostrophiied  the  names  of  Otis,  (S  Henry,  and 
of  Washington,  that  it  appealed  to  the  interest,  the  pride,  the 
honor,  and  the  ^orr  of  Uie  nation,  that  it  shamed  and  taunted 
the  timidity  of  fnencbs,  that  it  scorned  and  scouted  and  withered  the 
temerity  oiF  domestic  foes,  that  it  bearded  and  defied  the  British 
lion,  and,  rising  and  swelling  and  maddening  in  its  course,  it 
sounded  the  onset,  till  the  charge,  tiie  shock,  the  steady  strug- 
gle, and  the  glorious  victory  all  passed  in  vivid  review  bdFore  the 
entranced  hearers. 

Important  and  exciting  as  was  the  war  question  of  1812,  it  never 
so  alarmed  the  sagacious  statesmen  of  the  counlsn^  for  the  safety  of 
the  Republic  as  w;erward  did  the  Missouri  question.  This  sprang 
from  tnat  unfortunate  source  of  discord — negro  slavery.  When 
our  Federal  Cionstitution  was  adopted,  we  owned  no  territory  beyond 
the  limits  or  ownership  of  the  States,  except  the  territory  northwest 
of  the  River  Ohio  and  east  of  the  MississippL  What  has  since  been 
formed  into  the  States  of  Maine,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  was,  I  be- 
lieve, within  the  limits  of  or  owned  by  Massachusetts,  Yir^ia,  and 
North  Carolina.  As  to  the  Northwestern  Territory,  provision  had 
been  made  even  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constituaon  that  slavery 
should  never  go  there.  On  the  admission  of  States  into  the  Union, 
carved  from  the  territory  we  owned  before  the  Constitution,  no  ques- 
tion, or  at  most  no  considerable  question,  arose  about  slavery — 
those  which  were  within  the  limits  of  or  owned  by  the  old  States 
following  respectively  the  condition  of  the  jMurent  Slate,  and  those 
within  the  Northwest  Territory  following  the  previously  made  pro- 
vision. But  in  1803  we  purcliased  Louisiana  of  the  French,  and  it 
included  with  much  more  what  has  since  been  formed  into  the  State 
of  Missouri.  With  regard  to  it,  nothing  had  been  done  to  forestidl 
the  question  of  slavery.  When,  therefore,  in  1819,  Missouri,  having 
formed  a  State  constitution,  without  excluding  slavery,  and  with 
slaveiy  already  actually  existing  within  its  limits,  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  Union  for  admission,  almost  the  entire  representation  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States  obj^ted.  A  fearful  and  angry  struggle 
instantiy  followed.  This  alarmed  thinking  men  more  than  any  pre- 
vious question,  because,  unlike  all  the  former,  it  divided  the  country 
by  geographical  lines.  Other  questions  had  their  opposing  partizans 
in  all  loeafities  of  the  country  and  in  almost  every  family,  so  that  no 
division  of  the  Union  could  follow  such  without  a  separation  of 
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friends  to  quite  as  fpreat  an  extent  as  that  of  opponents.  Not  so  with 
the  Missonri  question.  On  this  a  geographical  line  could  be  traced, 
which  in  the  main  would  separate  opponents  only.  This  was  the 
danger.    Mr.  Jefferson,  then  in  retirement,  wrote: 

I  had  for  a  long  tune  ceased  to  read  newspapers  or  to  pay  any  attention 
to  pnblie  afburs,  confident  they  were  in  good  hands  and  content  to  be  a 
piiiwnngnr  in  onr  bark  to  the  shore  from  wnich  I  am  not  distant.  But  this 
momentous  question,  like  a  fire-bell  in  the  night,  awakened  and  filled  me 
wtth  terror.  I  consiaered  it  at  once  as  the  knell  of  the  Union.  It  is  hushed, 
indeed,  for  the  moment.  But  this  is  a  reprieve  only,  not  a  final  sentence. 
A  geographical  Ime  comdding  with  a  marked  principle,  moral  and  poUti- 
ealy  once  conceived  and  held  up  to  the  angry  passions  of  men,  will  never  be 
oUiterste^  and  every  irritation  will  mark  it  deeper  and  deeper.  I  can  say 
with  conscious  truth  that  there  is  not  a  man  on  earth  who  would  sacrifice 
'more  than  I  would  to  reheye  us  from  this  heavy  reproach  in  any  practicable 
way.  The  cession  of  that  kind  of  property — for  it  is  so  misnamed— is  a  bag- 
atelle which  would  not  cost  me  a  second  thought  if  in  that  wav  a  general 
emaneipation  and  ez^Mttriation  could  be  effected,  and  gradually  and  with 
due  sacrifices  I  think  it  miffht  be.  But  as  it  is,  we  have  the  wolf  by  the 
ears,  and  we  can  neither  hold  him  nor  safely  let  him  go.  Justice  is  in  one 
aeale,  and  self-preservation  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Clay  was  in  Confess,  and,  perceiving  the  danger,  at  once  en- 
gacped  his  whole  energies  to  avert  it  It  began,  as  I  have  said,  in 
18i9 ;  and  it  did  not  terminate  till  1821.  Missouri  would  not  yield 
the  point;  and  Congress — that  is^  a  majority  in  Congress — by  re- 
peated votes  showed  a  determination  not  to  admit  the  State  unless 
it  i^ould  yield.  After  several  failures  and  great  labor  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  day  to  so  i)resent  the  question  that  a  majority  could  consent 
to  the  admission,  it  was  by  a  vote  rejected,  and  as  all  seemed  to 
think,  finally.  A  sullen  ^loom  hun^  over  the  nation.  All  felt  that 
the  rejection  of  Missouri  was  equivalent  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  because  those  States  whicn  already  had  what  Missouri  was 
rejected  for  refusing  to  relinquish  would  go  with  Missouri.  All 
depreea^ted  and  deplored  this,  but  none  saw  how  to  avert  it.  For 
the  judgment  of  members  to  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  yield- 
mg  was  not  the  whole  difficulty ;  each  had  a  constituency  to  meet 
and  to  answer  to.  Mr.  Clay,  though  worn  down  and  exhausted,  wa^ 
im)ealed  to  by  members  to  renew  his  efforts  at  compromise.  He 
did  so.  and  by  some  judicious  modifications  of  his  plan,  coupled  with 
laborious  efforts  witti  individual  members  and  his  own  overmaster- 
ing  eloquence  upon  that  floor,  he  finally  secured  the  admission  of 
the  State.  Bristly  and  captivating  as  it  had  previously  shown, 
it  was  now  perceived  that  his  great  eloquence  was  a  mere  embellish- 
menty  or  at  most  but  a  helping  hand  to  his  inventive  genius,  and 
his  devotion  to  his  country  m  t£e  day  of  her  extreme  penl. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Missouri  c[ue8tion,  although  a  portion 
of  the  American  people  have  differed  with  Mr.  Clay,  and  a  majority 
even  vppew  ^nerally  to  have  been  opposed  to  him  on  questions  of 
ordinary  administration,  he  seems  constantly  to  have  been  regarded 
hy  tH  BA  the  man  for  a  crisis.  Accordingly,  in  the  days  of  nullifi- 
cation, and  more  recently  in  the  reappearance  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion conneeted  with  our  territory  newly  acquired  of  Mexico,  the 
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task  of  devising  a  mode  of  adjustment  seems  to  have  been  oast 
upon  Mr.  Clay  oy  common  consent — and  his  perforaiauee  of  the 
task  in  each  case  was  little  else  than  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
public  expectation. 

Mr.  Claj''8  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  South  Americaus,  and  after- 
ward in  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  times  of  their  respective  strug- 
gles for  civil  liberty,  are  among  the  finest  on  record,  upon  the 
noblest  of  all  themes,  and  bear  ample  corroboration  of  what  I  have 
said  was  his  ruling  passion — a  love  of  liberty  and  Hght,  unselfishly, 
and  for  their  own  s&es. 

Having  been  led  to  allude  to  domestic  slavery  so  frequently  al- 
ready, I  am  unwilling  to  close  without  referring  more  particularly; 
to  Ittr,  Clay's  views  and  conduct  in  regard  to  it.  He  ever  was  on 
principle  and  in  feeling  opposed  to  slavery.  The  verr  earliest,  and 
one  of  the  latest,  pubhc  efforts  of  his  life,  separated  by  a  period  of 
more  than  fifty  years,  were  both  made  in  favor  of  gradual  emanci- 
pation. He  did  not  perceive  that  on  a  question  of  human  right  the 
negroes  were  to  be  excepted  from  the  numan  race.  And  yet  Mr.  J 
Clay  was  the  owner  of  slaves.  Cast  into  life  when  slavery  was  al-a 
ready  widely  spread  and  de«ply  seated,  he  did  not  perceive^  as  Tl 
think  no  wise  man  has  perceived,  how  it  could  be  at  once  eradicated  * 
without  producing  a  greater  evil  even  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty 
itself.  His  feeling  and  his  judgment.,  therefore,  ever  led  him  to 
oppose  both  extremes  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  Those  who  would 
shiver  into  fragments  the  Union  of  these  States,  tear  to  tatters  its 
now  venerated  Constitution,  and  even  bum  the  last  copy  of  the 
Bible,  rather  than  slavery  should  continue  a  single  hour,  together 
with  all  their  more  halting  sympathizers,  have  received,  and  are 
receiving,  their  just  execration;  and  the  name  and  opinions  and 
influence  of  Mr.  Clay  are  fully  and,  as  I  trust,  effectually  and  en- 
duringly  arrayed  against  them.  But  I  would  also,  if  I  could,  array 
his  name,  opinions,  and  influence  against  the  opposite  extreme — 
against  a  few  but  an  increasing  number  of  men  who,  for  the  sake 
or  perpetuating  slavery,  are  beginning  to  assail  and  to  ridicule  the 
white  man's  charter  of  freedom,  the  deekration  that  "  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal."  So  far  as  I  have  learned,  the  first  American 
of  anv  note  to  do  or  attempt  this  was  the  late  John  C.  Calhoun: 
and  ii  I  mistake  not,  it  soon  after  found  its  way  into  some  of  ttu 
messages  of  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  We,  however,  loolf 
for  and  are  not  much  shocked  by  political  eccentricities  and  here- 
sies in  Sonth  Carolina.  But  only  last  year  I  saw  with  astonishment 
what  purported  to  be  a  letter  of  a  veir  distinguished  and  influen- 
tial clergyman  of  Virginia,  copied,  with  apparent  approbation,  into 
a  St.  Louis  newspaper,  containing  the  following  to  me  very  unsa^ 
isfactory  language :  ' 

I  am  fully  aware  that  there  is  a  text  in  some  Bibles  that  ia  not  in  n 
Professional  Abolitionisls  have  made  more  use  of  it  than  of  any  paB_._ 
in  the  Bible.     It  came,  lioweTer,  as  I  trace  it.  from  Saint  Voltaire,  and  i>_ 
baptized  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  siaeo  almost  anivereally  regarded  m 
canonical  authority,  "  AH  men  are  born  free  and  equal." 

This  is  a  genuine  coin  in  Ihe  political  currency  of  our  greueration,     I  attti 


can  _ 
th^ 
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■Qorr^  to  say  that  I  have  never  seen  two  men  of  whom  it  is  true.  But  I  must 
admit  I  never  saw  the  Siamese  Twins,  and  therefore  will  not  dogmatically 
ny  that  no  man  ever  saw  a  proof  of  this  sage  aphorism. 

This  sounds  strangely  in  republican  America.  The  like  was  not 
heard  in  the  fresher  days  of  tne  republic.  Let  us  contrast  with  it 
the  laogoage  of  that  truly  national  man  whose  life  and  death  we 
now  commemorate  and  lament.  I  quote  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Clay 
ddivered  before  the  American  Colonization  Society  in  li327 : 

We  are  reproached  with  doing  mischief  by  the  agitation  of  this  question. 
The  soeiet^  g^oes  into  no  household  to  disturb  its  domestic  tranquillity.  It 
addroMOS  itself  to  no  slaves  to  weaken  their  obligations  of  obedience.  It 
seeks  to  a£feot  no  man's  property.  It  neither  has  the  power  nor  the  will  to 
affect  the  property  of  any  one  contraiy  to  his  consent.  The  execution  of 
itB  seheme  would  augment  instead  of  diminishing  the  value  of  property  left 
behind.  The  society,  composed  of  free  men,  concerns  itself  only  with  the 
free.  Collateral  consequences  we  are  not  responsible  for.  It  is  not  this 
society  which  has  produced  the  great  moral  revolution  which  the  a^e  ex- 
hibitB.  What  womd  they  who  thus  reproach  us  have  done  t  If  they 
would  repress  all  tendencies  toward  Uberty  and  ultimate  emancipation, 
they  must  do  more  than  put  down  the  benevolent  efforts  of  society.  They 
must  go  back  to  the  era  of  our  liberty  and  independence,  and  muzzle  the 
fisimon  which  thunders  its  annual  joyous  return.  They  must  renew  the 
slave-trade,  with  all  its  train  of  atrocities.  They  must  suppress  the  work- 
ings of  British  philanthropy,  seeking  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  un- 
fortunate West  Indian  slave.  They  must  arrest  the  career  of  South  Amer- 
iean  ddirerance  from  thraldom.  They  must  blow  out  the  moral  light 
around  os  and  extingnish  that  greatest  torch  of  all  which  America  i>re8ent8 
to  a  becoighted  world — pointing  the  way  to  their  rights,  their  liberties,  and 
tliedr  happiness.  And  when  tney  have  achieved  all  tnose  purposes  their 
work  will  be  jet  incomplete.  They  must  penetrate  the  human  soul,  and 
oadicate  the  light  of  reason  and  the  love  of  liberty.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
when  universal  darkness  and  despair  prevail,  can  you  perpetuate  slavery 
sad  reprees  aU  sympathy  and  all  humane  and  benevolent  efforts  among 
free  men  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  portion  of  our  race  doomed  to  bondage. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  was  organized  in  1816.  Mr. 
Clayy  though  not  its  projector,  was  one  of  its  earliest  members;  and 
he  died,  as  for  many  nreceding  years  he  had  been,  its  president.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  cherished  oDJects  of  his  direct  care  and  consid- 
eration,  and  the  association  of  his  name  with  it  has  probably  been 
its  very  greatest  collateral  support.  He  considered  it  no  demerit  in 
the  society  that  it  tended  to  relieve  the  slaveholders  from  the  trou- 
blesome presence  of  the  free  negroes ;  but  this  was  far  from  being 
its  whole  merit  in  his  estimation.  In  the  same  speech  from  which 
we  have  quoted  he  says : 

There  is  a  moral  fitness  in  the  idea  of  returning  to  Africa  her  children, 
whose  ancestors  have  been  torn  from  her  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  fraud  ana 
violence.  Transplanted  in  a  foreign  land,  they  will  carry  back  to  their  na- 
tive soil  the  rich  fruits  of  religion,  civilization,  law,  and  hberty.  May  it  not 
be  one  of  the  great  design  of  tlie  Ruler  of  the  universe,  wnose  ways  are 
often  inscrutable  bv  short-sighted  mortals,  thus  to  transform  an  original 
crime  into  a  signal  blessing  to  that  most  unfortunate  portion  of  the  globe  T 

This  sngg^tion  of  the  possible  ultimate  redemption  of  the  African 
race  and  African  continent  was  made  twenty-five  years  ago.    Every 
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succeeding  year  has  added  strength  to  the  hope  of  its  realization. 
May  it  indeed  be  realized.  Pharaoh's  count^  was  cursed  with 
plagues,  and  his  hosts  were  lost  in  the  Bed  Sea,  for  striving  to  retain 
a  captive  people  who  had  already  served  them  more  than  four  hun- 
dred vears.  Mav  like  disasters  never  bef aU  us !  If ,  as  the  friends 
of  colonization  hope,  the  present  and  coming  generations  of  our 
countrymen  diall  by  any  means  succeed  in  freeing  our  land  from  the 
dangerous  presence  of  slavery,  and  at  the  same  time  in  restoring  a 
captive  people  to  tiieir  long-lost  fatherland  with  bright  prospects  for 
the  future,  and  this  too  so  gradually  that  neither  races  nor  individ- 
uals shall  have  suffered  by  the  change,  it  will  indeed  be  a  glorious 
consummation.  And  if  to  such  a  consummation  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Gl&y  shidl  have  contributed,  it  will  be  what  he  most  ardently  wished, 
and  none  of  his  labors  will  have  been  more  valuable  to  his  country 
and  his  kind. 

But  Henry  Clay  is  dead.  His  long  and  eventful  life  is  closed.  Our 
country  is  prosperous  and  powerful;  but  could  it  have  been  quite 
all  it  has  b^n,  and  is.  and  is  to  be,  without  Henry  Clay  9  Such  a 
man  the  times  have  demanded,  and  such  in  the  providence  of  God 
was  given  us.  But  he  is  gone.  Let  us  strive  to  deserve,  as  far  as 
mortals  may,  the  continued  care  of  Divine  Providence,  trusting  that 
in  future  national  emergencies  He  will  not  fail  to  provide  us  the  in- 
stiniments  of  safety  and  security. 

Note. — ^We  are  indebted  for  a  copy  of  this  speech  to  the  courtesy  of 
Major  Wm.  H.  Bailhache,  formerly  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  *'  Illinois 
State  Journal.'' 


November  1, 1852.— Opinion  on  the  Illinois  Election  Law. 

Challenged  Voters. 

Springpield,  November  1, 1852. 

A  leading  article  in  the  '^  Daily  Register"  of  this  morning  has  in- 
duced some  of  our  friends  to  request  our  opinion  on  the  election  laws 
as  applicable  to  challenged  voters.  We  have  examined  the  present 
constitution  of  the  State,  the  election  law  of  1849,  and  the  unrepealed 
parts  of  the  election  law  in  the  revised  code  of  1845 ;  and  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  any  person  taking  the  oath  prescribed  in  the  act  of 
1849  IS  entitied  to  vote  unless  counter-proof  oe  made  satisfactory  to 
a  majority  of  the  judges  that  such  oatn  is  untrue ;  and  that  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  such  counter-proof,  the  proposed  voter  may  be 
asked  questions  in  the  way  of  cross-examination,  and  other  inde- 
pendent testimony  may  be  received.  We  base  our  opinion  as  to 
receiving  counter-proof  upon  the  unrepealed  section  nineteen  of  the 
election  law  in  the  revised  code. 

A.  Lincoln, 

B.  S.  Edwards, 
S.  T.  Logan. 

I  concur  in  the  foregoing  opinion, 

S.  H.  Treat. 
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October  3, 1853.— Letter  to  M.  Bratman. 

Pekin,  October  3, 1853. 
M.  Bratman,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  Neither  the  connty  of  McLean  nor  any  one  on  its  be- 
lialf  has  yet  made  any  engagement  with  me  in  relation  to  its  snit 
with  the  Illinois  Central  luu&oad  on  the  subject  of  taxation.  I  am 
now  free  to  make  an  engagement  for  the  road,  and  if  you  think  of 
it  you  may  "  count  me  in."  Please  write  me  on  receipt  of  this.  I 
shall  be  here  at  least  ten  days.    Yours  truly, 

A.  LmoOLN. 

April  1, 1854. — ^Letter  to  Jesse  Lincoln. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  April  1, 1854. 

Jfy  dear  Sir:  On  yesterday  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
letter  of  the  16th  of  March.  From  what  you  say  there  can  l>e  no 
doubt  that  you  and  I  are  of  the  same  family.  The  history  of  your 
family,  as  you  giye  it,  is  precisely  what  I  haye  always  heard,  and 
partly  know,  of  my  own.  As  you  haye  supposed,  I  am  the  CTand- 
8on  of  your  uncle  Abraham ;  and  the  story  of  his  death  by  the  In- 
dians, and  of  Uncle  Mordecai.  then  fourteen  years  old.  killing  one 
of  the  Indians,  is  the  leeeud  more  strongly  than  all  others  im- 
printed upon  my  mind  and  memory.  I  am  the  son  of  grandfather's 
youngest  son,  Thomas.  I  have  often  heard  my  father  speak  of  his 
uncle  Isaac  residing  at  Watauga  (I  think),  near  where  the  then  States 
of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  join. — you  seem  now  to 
be  some  hundred  miles  or  so  west  of  that.  I  often  saw  Uncle  Mor- 
decai, and  Uncle  Josiah  but  once  in  my  life ;  but  I  neyer  resided 
near  either  of  them.  Uncle  Mordecai  died  in  1831  or  2,  in  Hancock 
County,  Illinois,  where  he  had  then  recently  remoyed  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  where  his  children  had  also  remoyed.  and  still  reside,  as 
I  unaerstand.  Whether  Uncle  Josiah  is  dead  or  liying,  I  cannot  telL 
not  haying  heard  from  him  for  more  than  twenty  years.  When  I 
last  heard  of  him  he  was  liying  on  Big  Blue  Biyer,  in  Indiana 
(Harrison  Co.,  I  think),  and  where  he  had  resided  eyer  since  before 
the  beginning  of  mj  recollection.  My  father  (Thomas)  died  the  17th 
of  January,  1851,  m  Coles  County,  Illinois,  where  he  had  resided 
twenty  years.  I  am  his  only  child.  I  haye  resided  here,  and  here- 
tbonts,  twenty-three  years.  I  am  forty-fiye  years  of  age,  and  haye 
t  wife  and  three  children,  the  oldest  eleyen  years.  My  wife  was 
bom  and  raised  at  Lexington,  Kentucky ;  and  my  connection  with 
her  haa  sometimes  taken  me  there,  where  I  haye  heard  the  older 
Mople  of  her  relations  speak  of  your  uncle  Thomas  and  his  family. 
ne  IS  dead  long  ago,  and  his  descendants  haye  gone  to  some  part  of 
Missouri,  as  I  recollect  what  I  was  told.  When  I  was  at  Washing- 
ton in  1&48, 1  got  up  a  correspondence  with  Dayid  Lincoln,  residing 
at  Sparta,  Koekingnam  County,  Virginia,  who,  like  yourself,  was  a 
first  cousin  of  my  rather;  but  I  forget,  if  he  informed  me,  which  of  my 
grandfather's  brothers  was  his  f atner.    With  Col.  Crozier,  of  whom 

Vou  L— 12. 
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you  speak,  I  formed  quite  an  intimate  acquaintance,  for  a  short 
one,  while  at  Washington ;  and  when  you  meet  him  again  I  will 
thank  you  to  present  him  my  respects.  Your  present  governor. 
Andrew  Johnson,  was  also  at  Washington  while  I  was ;  and  he  tola 
me  of  there  being  people  of  the  name  of  Lincoln  in  Carter  County. 
I  think.  I  can  no  longer  claim  to  be  a  young  man  myself;  but  I 
infer  that,  as  you  are  of  the  same  generation  as  my  father,  you  are 
some  older.    I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  again. 

Very  truly  your  relative,  A.  Lincoln. 

[July  1, 1854!].— Fragment.    On  Government. 

Government  is  a  combination  of  the  people  of  a  country  to  effect 
certain  objects  by  joint  effort.  The  best  framed  and  best  adminis- 
tered governments  are  necessarily  expensive;  while  by  errors  in 
frame  and  maladministration  most  of  them  are  more  onerous  than 
they  need  be,  and  some  of  them  very  oppressive.  Why,  then,  should 
we  have  government!  Why  not  eacn  individual  take  to  himself 
the  whole  fruit  of  his  labor,  without  having  any  of  it  taxed  away,  in 
services,  com,  or  money  1  Why  not  take  just  so  much  land  as  he 
can  cultivate  with  his  own  hands,  without  buying  it  of  any  one  1 

The  legitimate  object  of  government  is  "  to  dolor  the  people  what 
needs  to  be  done,  but  which  they  can  not,  by  individual  effort^  do  at 
all,  or  do  so  well,  for  themselves.^  There  are  many  such  things — 
some  of  them  exist  independently  of  the  injustice  in  the  world. 
Making  and  maintaining  roads,  bridges,  and  the  like ;  providing  for 
the  helpless  young  and  afficted;  common  schools;  and  disposing  of 
deceased  men's  property,  are  instances. 

But  a  far  larger  class  of  objects  springs  from  the  injustice  of 
men.  If  one  people  will  make  war  upon  another,  it  is  a  necessity 
with  that  other  to  unite  and  cooperate  for  defense.  Hence  the 
military  department.  If  some  men  will  kill,  or  beat,  or  constrain 
others,  or  despoil  them  of  property,  by  force,  fraud,  or  noncom- 
pliance with  contracts,  it  is  a  common  object  with  peaceful  and  just 
men  to  prevent  it.    Hence  the  criminal  and  civil  departments. 

[July  1, 1854?]. — Fragment.    On  Slavery. 

The  ant  who  has  toiled  and  dragged  a  crumb  to  his  nest  will 
furiously  defend  the  fruit  of  his  labor  against  whatever  robber 
assails  him.  So  plain  that  the  most  dumb  and  stupid  slave  that  ever 
toiled  for  a  master  does  constantly  know  that  he  is  wronged.  So 
plain  that  no  one,  high  or  low,  ever  does  mistake  it,  except  in  a 
plainly  selfish  way ;  for  although  volume  upon  volume  is  written  to 
prove  slavery  a  very  good  thing,  we  never  hear  of  the  man  who 
wishes  to  take  the  good  of  it  by  bieing  a  slave  himself. 

Most  governments  have  been  based,  practically,  on  the  denial  of 
the  equal  rights  of  men,  as  I  have,  in  psji;,  stated  them ;  ours  began 
by  affirming  those  rights.  They  saia,  some  men  are  too  ignorant 
and  vicious  to  share  in  government.    Fossibly  so,  said  we ;  and,  by 
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Toar  system,  you  would  always  keep  them  ignorant  and  vicious. 
We  proposed  to  sive  all  a  chance;  and  we  expected  the  weak  to 
grow  stronger,  the  ignorant  wiser,  and  all  better  and  happier 
toeether. 

We  made  the  experiment,  and  the  fruit  is  before  us.  Look  at  it, 
think  of  it.  Look  at  it  in  its  aggregate  grandeur,  of  extent  of 
eoontry,  and  numbers  of  population — of  ship,  and  steamboat,  and 
railroad. 

[July  1, 1854!]. —  Fragment.    On  Slavery. 

Eouality  in  society  alike  beats  inequality,  whether  the  latter  be  of 
the  British  aristocratic  sort  or  of  the  domestic  slavery  sort.  We 
know  Southern  men  dedare  that  tlieir  slaves  are  better  off  than 
hired  laborers  amongst  us.  How  little  thev  know  whereof  they 
speak !  There  is  no  permanent  class  of  hired  laborers  amongst  us. 
Twenty-flve  years  ago  I  was  a  hired  laborer.  The  hired  laborer  of 
yesterday  labors  on  nis  own  account  to-day,  and  will  hire  others  to 
labor  for  him  to-morrow.  Advancement — improvement  in  condi- 
tion— is  the  order  of  things  in  a  society  of  equals.  As  labor  is  the 
eommon  burden  of  our  race,  so  the  effort  of  some  to  shift  their  share 
of  the  burden  onto  the  shoulders  of  others  is  the  ^eat  durable 
earae  of  the  race.  Originally  a  curse  for  transgression  upon  the 
whole  race,  when,  as  bv  slavery,  it  is  concentrated  on  a  part  only,  it 
becomes  the  double-re&ned  curse  of  God  upon  his  creatures. 

Free  labor  has  the  inspiration  of  hope ;  pure  slavery  has  no  hope. 
The  power  of  hope  xrpon  human  exertion  and  happiness  is  wonderful. 
The  slave-master  himself  has  a  conception  of  it,  and  hence  the  sys- 
tem of  tasks  among  slaves.  The  slave  whom  you  cannot  drive  with 
the  lash  to  break  seventy-five  pounds  of  hemp  in  a  day,  if  you  will 
task  him  to  break  a  hundred,  and  promise  him  pay  for  all  he  does 
over,  he  will  break  you  a  hundred  and  fifty.  You  have  substituted 
hope  for  the  rod.  And  ^et  perhaps  it  does  not  occur  to  you  that  to 
the  extent  of  your  gain  m  the  case,  you  have  given  up  the  slave  sys- 
tem and  adopted  the  free  system  of  labor. 

[July  1, 1854 1]. — Fragment.    On  Slavery. 

If  A  can  prove,  however  conclusively,  that  he  may  of  right  en- 
slave B,  why  may  not  B  snatch  the  same  argument  and  prove  equally 
that  he  may  endave  At  Tou  say  A  is  white  and  B  is  black.  It  is 
color,  then ;  the  lighter  having  the  right  to  enslave  the  darker  1  Take 
care.  By  this  rule  you  are  to  oe  slave  to  the  first  man  you  meet  with 
a  fairer  skin  than  your  own.  You  do  not  mean  color  exactly f  You 
mean  tiie  whites  are  intellectually  the  superiors  of  the  blacks,  and 
therefore  have  the  right  to  enslave  themY  Take  care  a^in.  By 
this  rule  yon  are  to  w  slave  to  the  first  man  ^ou  meet  with  an  in- 
tellect superior  to  vour  own.  But,  say  you,  it  is  a  question  of  inter- 
est, and  if  you  male  it  vour  interest  you  have  the  right  to  enslave 
*  another.  Very  welL  And  if  he  can  make  it  his  interest  he  has  the 
Tight  to  enslave  you. 
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[July  1, 1854?].— Fragment.    On  Ooyernment. 

The  legitimate  object  of  govemment  is  to  do  for  a  commanity 
of  people  whatever  they  need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all, 
or  cannot  so  well  do.  for  themselveSy  in  their  sejMurate  and  individ- 
ual capacities.  In  all  that  the  people  can  individually  do  as  well 
for  themselve&  govemment  ought  not  to  interfere.  The  desirable 
things  which  tne  individuals  of  a  people  cannot  do,  or  cannot  well 
do,  for  themselves,  fall  into  two  classes :  those  which  have  relation 
to  wron^,  and  those  which  have  not.  Each  of  these  branch  off 
into  an  infinite  variety  of  subdivisions. 

The  first — that  in  relation  to  wrongs — embraces  all  crimes,  mis- 
demeanors^ and  non-performance  of  contracts.  The  other  embraces 
all  which,  in  its  nature,  and  without  wrong,  requires  combined  ac- 
tion, as  public  roads  and  highways,  public  schools,  charities,  pau- 
perism, orphanage,  estates  of  the  deceased,  and  the  machinery  of 
govemment  itse&. 

From  this  it  appears  that  if  all  men  were  just,  there  still  would 
/  be  some,  though  not  so  much,  need  of  govemment. 


October  16, 1854. — Speech  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  in  Reply  to 

Senator  Douglas! 

On  Monday,  October  16,  Senator  Douglas,  by  appointment,  ad- 
dressed a  large  audience  at  Peoria.  When  he  closea  ne  was  greeted 
with  six  hearty  cheers,  and  the  band  in  attendance  plaved  a  stirring 
air.  The  crowd  then  began  to  call  for  Lincoln,  wno,  as  Judse 
Douglas  had  announced,  was  by  agreement  to  answer  him.  mr. 
Lincoln  took  the  stand  and  said: 

I  do  not  rise  to  speak  now,  if  I  can  stipulate  with  the  audience  to 
meet  me  here  at  half -past  six  or  at  seven  o'clock.  It  is  now  several 
minutes  past  five,  ana  Judge  Douglas  has  spoken  over  three  hours. 
If  you  hear  me  at  all,  I  wi^  ^ou  to  hear  me  through.  It  will  take 
me  as  long  as  it  has  taken  him.  That  will  carry  us  beyond  eight 
o'clock  at  night.  Now^  every  one  of  you  who  can  remain  that  long 
can  just  as  well  get  his  supper,  meet  me  at  seven,  and  remain  an 
hour  or  two  later.  The  judge  has  ak'eady  informed  you  that  he  is 
to  have  an  hour  to  reply  to  me.  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  been  a 
little  surprised  to  learn  that  I  have  consented  to  give  one  of  his  high 
reputation  and  known  ability  this  advantage  of  me.  Indeed,  mv 
consenting  to  it,  though  reluctant  was  not  wholly  unselfish,  for  1 
suspected,  if  it  were  understood  tnat  the  judge  was  entirely  done, 
you  Democrats  would  leave  and  not  hear  me ;  but  by  giving  him 
the  close,  I  felt  confident  you  would  stay  for  the  fun  of  hearing  him 
skin  me. 

The  audience  signified  their  assent  to  the  arrangement,  and  ad- 

Sumed  to  seven  o'clock  p.  m..  at  which  time  they  reassembled,  and 
r.  Lincoln  spoke  substantially  as  follows : 
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The  repeal  of  the  Missonri  Compromise,  and  the  propriety  of  its 
restoratioiiy  constitute  the  subject  of  what  I  am  about  to  say.  As 
I  desire  to  present  my  own  connected  view  of  this  subject,  my  re- 
marks will  not  be  specifically  an  answer  to  Jud^e  Douglas ;  ^ret,  as 
1  proceed,  the  main  points  he  has  presented  will  arise,  and  will  re- 
ttxve  such  respectful  attention  as  1  may  be  able  to  ^ve  them.  I 
wish  farther  to  say  that  1  do  not  propose  to  question  the  patriotism 
or  to  assail  the  motives  of  any  man  or  class  of  men,  but  rather  to 
eonfine  myself  strictly  to  the  naked  merits  of  the  question.  I  also 
wish  to  be  no  less  than  national  in  all  the  positions  1  may  take,  and 
whenever  I  take  ground  which  others  have  thought,  or  may  tnink, 
narrow,  sectional  and  dangerous  to  the  Union,  I  hope  to  give  a 
reason  which  will  appear  sufficient,  at  least  to  some,  why  I  think 
differently. 

And  as  this  subject  is  no  other  than  part  and  parcel  of  the  larger 
general  question  of  domestic  slavery^  1  wish  to  make  and  to  keep 
Uie  distinction  between  the  existing  institution  and  the  extension 
of  it,  so  broad  and  so  clear  that  no  honest  man  can  misunderstand 
ma  and  no  dishonest  one  successfully  misrepresent  me. 

In  order  to  a  clear  understanding  of  what  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise is,  a  short  history  of  the  preceding  kindred  subjects  will 
perhaps  be  proper. 

When  we  established  our  independence,  we  did  not  own  or  claim 
the  eountrv  to  which  this  compromise  applies.  Indeed,  strictly 
speaking,  tne  Confederacy  then  owned  no  country  at  all ;  the  States 
respectively  owned  the  country  within  their  limits,  and  some  of  them 
owned  territory  beyond  their  strict  State  limits.  Virginia  thus 
owned  the  Northwestern  Territory — the  country  out  of  which  the 
principal  part  of  Ohio,  all  Indiana,  all  Illinois,  au  Michigan,  and  all 
Wisconsin  have  since  been  formed.  She  also  ownra  (perhaps 
within  her  then  limits)  what  has  since  been  formed  into  the  State 
of  Kentucky.  North  Carolina  thus  owned  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Tennessee;  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  owned,  in  separate 
parts,  what  are  now  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  Connecticut,  I  think, 
owned  the  little  remaining  part  of  Ohio,  being  the  same  where  they 
now  send  Giddings  to  Congress,  and  beat  all  creation  in  making 
cheese. 

These  territories,  together  with  the  States  themselves,  constitute 
all  the  country  over  which  the  Confederacy  then  claimed  any  sort 
of  jorisdiction.  We  were  then  living  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation^  which  were  superseded  by  the  Constitution  several  years 
afterward.  The  question  of  ceding  the  territories  to  the  General 
Gtovemment  was  set  on  foot.  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence^  and  otherwise  a  chief  actor  in  the  Revo- 
lation;  then  a  aelerate  m  Congress;  afterward,  twice  President: 
who  WBBy  iSy  and  peniaps  will  continue  to  be,  the  most  distinguished 
politician  of  our  history ;  a  Virginian  by  birth  and  continued  resi- 
dence^ and  withal  a  slaveholder, — conceived  the  idea  of  taking  that 
occasion  to  prevent  slavery  ever  ^oing  into  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
torv.  He  prevailed  on  the  Virgmia  legislature  to  adopt  his  views, 
aoa  to  cede  the  Territory,  making  the  prohibition  of  slavery  therein 
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a  condition  of  the  deed.^  Congress  accepted  the  cession  with  the 
condition;  and  the  first  ordinance  (which  the  acts  of  Congress 
were  then  called)  for  the  government  of  the  Territory  provided  that 
slavery  should  never  be  permitted  therein.  This  is  the  famed 
"  Ordinance  of  '87,"  so  often  spoken  of. 

Thenceforward  for  sixty-one  years,  and  until,  in  1848,  the  last 
scrap  of  this  Territory  came  into  the  Union  as  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, all  parties  acted  in  qniet  obedience  to  this  ordinance.  It  is  now 
what  Jefferson  foresaw  and  intended — the  happy  home  of  teeming 
millions  of  free,  whit«,  prosperous  people,  and  no  slave  among  them. 

Thus,  with  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
policy  of  prohibiting  slavery  in  new  territory  originated.  Thus, 
away  back  to  the  Constitution,  in  the  pure,  fresh,  free  breath  of  the 
Revolution,  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  Nationid  Congress  put 
that  policy  into  practice.  Thus,  through  more  than  sixty  of  the  best 
vears  of  the  republic,  did  that  policy  steadily  work  to  its  great  and 
beneficent  end.  And  thus,  in  those  five  States,  and  in  five  millions 
of  free,  enterprising  people,  we  have  before  us  tne  rich  fruits  of  this 
policy. 

But  now  new  light  breaks  upon  us.  Now  Congress  declares  this 
ought  never  to  have  been,  ana  the  like  of  it  must  never  be  again. 
The  sacred  right  of  self-government  is  grossly  violated  by  it.  We 
even  find  some  men  who  drew  their  first  breath — and  every  other 
breath  of  their  lives — under  this  very  restriction,  now  live  in  dread 
of  absolute  suffocation  if  they  shoula  be  restricted  in  the  "  sacred 
right"  of  taking  slaves  to  Nebraska.  That  perfect  liberty  they  sigh 
for — the  liberty  of  making  slaves  of  other  people — Jefferson  never 
thought  of,  their  own  fathers  never  thought  or,  they  never  thought 
of  themselves,  a  year  ago.  How  fortunate  for  them  they  did  not 
sooner  become  sensible  of  their  great  misery !  Oh,  how  difficult  it  is 
to  treat  with  respect  such  assauKs  upon  all  we  have  ever  really  held 
sacred! 

But  to  return  to  history.  In  1803  we  purchased  what  was  then 
called  Louisiana,  of  France.  It  included  tne  present  States  of  Loui- 
siana, Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa;  also  the  Territory  of  Minne- 
sota, and  the  present  bone  of  contention,  Kansas  ana  Nebraska. 
Slavery  already  existed  among  the  French  at  New  Orleans,  and  to 
some  extent  at  St.  Loius.  In  1812  Louisiana  came  into  the  Union 
as  a  slave  State,  without  controversy.  In  1818  or  '19,  Missouri 
43howed  signs  of  a  wish  to  come  in  with  slavery.  This  was  resisted 
by  Northern  members  of  Congress :  and  thus  oegan  the  first  great 
slavery  agitation  in  the  nation.  This  controversy  lasted  several 
months,  and  became  very  angry  and  exciting, — the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voting  steadily  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  Missouri, 
and  the  Senate  voting  as  steadily  against  it.  Threats  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Union  were  freely  made,  and  the  ablest  public  men  of 
the  day  became  seriously  alarmed.  At  length  a  compromise  was 
made,  m  which,  as  in  all  compromises,  both  sides  yielded  sometJiing. 

1  Mr.  Lincoln  afterward  authorized  the  correction  of  the  error  into 
which  the  report  here  falls,  with  regard  to  the  prohibition  being  made  a 
condition  of  the  deed.    It  was  not  a  condition. 
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It  was  a  law,  passed  on  the  6th  of  March.  1820,  providing  that  Mis- 
souri might  come  into  the  Union  with  slavery,  bat  that  in  all  the 
remaining  part  of  the  territory  purchased  of  France,  which  lies 
north  of  tturtv-six  deuces  and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  slaverer 
should  never  be  permitted.  This  provision  of  law  is  the  '^  Missouri 
Compromise."  In  excluding  slavery  north  of  the  line,  the  same  Ian- 
^age  is  employed  as  in  the  ordinance  of  1787.  It  directly  applied  to 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  to  the  present  bone  of  contention,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  Whether  there  should  or  should  not  be  slavery  south  of 
that  line,  nothing  was  said  in  the  law.  But  Arkansas  constituted 
the  principal  remaining  part  south  of  the  line;  and  it  has  since  been 
admitted  as  a  slave  State,  without  serious  controversy.  More  re- 
cently,  Iowa,  north  of  the  line,  came  in  as  a  free  State  without  con- 
troversy. Still  later,  Minnesota,  north  of  the  line,  had  a  territorial 
organization  without  controversy.  Texas,  principally  south  of  the 
line,  and  west  of  Arkansas,  though  originally  within  the  purchase 
from  Prance,  had,  in  1819,  been  traded  off  to  Spain  in  our  treaty  for 
the  acquisition  of  Florida.  It  had  thus  become  a  part  of  Mexico. 
Mexico  revolutionized  and  became  independent  of  Spain.  American 
citizens  began  settling  rapidly  with  their  slaves  in  the  southern  part 
of  Texas.  Soon  they  revolutionized  against  Mexico,  and  established 
an  independent  government  of  their  own,  adopting  a  constitution 
with  slavery,  strongly  resembling  the  constitutions  of  our  slave 
States.  By  still  another  rapid  move,  Texas,  claiming  a  boundary 
much  furuier  west  than  when  we  parted  with  her  in  1819,  was 
brought  back  to  the  United  States,  and  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
a  slave  State.  Then  there  was  little  or  no  settlement  in  the  nor- 
thern part  of  Texas,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  lay  north  of  the 
Missouri  line ;  and  in  the  resolutions  admitting  her  into  the  Union, 
the  Missouri  restriction  was  expressly  extended  westward  across  her 
territory.    This  was  in  1845,  only  nine  years  ago. 

Thus  ori^nated  the  Missouri  Compromise;  and  thus  has  it  been 
respected  down  to  1845.  And  even  four  years  later,  in  1849,  our 
distinguished  senator,  in  a  public  address,  held  the  following  lan- 
guage in  relation  to  it: 

The  Missouri  Compromise  has  been  in  practical  operation  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  has  received  the  sanction  and  approbation  of  men 
of  all  parties  in  every  section  of  the  Union.  It  has  allayed  all  sectional 
jealousies  and  irritations  growing  out  of  this  vexed  question,  and  harmon- 
ized and  tranquilized  the  whole  country.  It  has  given  to  Henry  Clay,  as 
its  prominent  champion,  the  proud  sobriquet  of  the  *'  Great  Pacificator,'^ 
ana  by  that  title,  and  for  that  service,  his  political  friends  had  repeatedly 
appealed  to  the  people  to  rally  under  his  standard  as  a  presidential  candi- 
date, as  the  man  who  had  exhibited  the  patriotism  and  power  to  suppress 
an  unholy  and  treasonable  agitation,  and  preserve  the  Union.  He  was  not 
aware  that  any  man  or  any  party,  from  any  section  of  the  Union,  had  ever 
urged  as  an  objection  to  Mr.  Clay  that  he  was  the  great  champion  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  On  the  contrary,  the  effort  was  made  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  Mr.  Clay  to  prove  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  the  ezolusive  merit 
of  that  great  patriotic  measure ;  and  that  the  honor  was  equally  due  to 
others,  as  well  as  to  him,  for  securing  its  adoption — that  it  had  its  origin  in 
the  hearts  of  all  patriotic  men,  who  desired  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the 


r^^jtannj?  'Vif  '^nr  ^ommi  UmoiL — an.  origm  akm  td  duK  dC  dw  Comcimtioii 
^  *^h#>  r.  r^'.tM  ^jiz^»,  ^muimviA  in  the  sme apaat  at  ftmawiuJ  aflaeuun^ and 
AnU'nlnfM  "A  ri»Tnov.»  ^<mv*«r  "ixe  'inly  'iangBr  wfaifliL  .wmwl  tti  dmafeen,  at 
*r^m^  dicitAnt  <1jfcy.  r^  .4ftv^«r  dii»  weiai  bond  of  oniim.  All  die  evidowea  of 
pi->h};^  ^^vAv-m  Ar.  riuit  ^7  jf»mBd  t»  miiirnm  dut  dna  CompvoBUBe  had 
ir»<^tf^ri  ^ n  r^^»ri. '>5m1  in  thft  hAuta  of  du>  4nmnwan  poopley  aa  a  Mciad  diin^ 
ff'ro^h  n^r  r>>thi^:mi  hand  vooJd  ever  be  oaeidaHi  snonpi  Id  dialurik 

f  /1/r  n/rt.  r^.a/1  thiji  extract  Ci)  invulve  Judge  Doii^Ih  in  an  mcon- 
uSAff'ttf'/.  it  \tf,  aft/'.rward  choajghc  he  had  Men  wrongs  it  was  rij^t 
ffff  htfh  fh  f-hskUfCK  I  hrinfi  cfaia  forward  mody  to  uow  the  high 
^«;i)rr»nf/'  plA/'^-/l  o7»  t,h<^  Miiiaoixri  Compromiae  by  aU  parties  np  to  so 

IStrf.  (/'iin't;  Ka/^k  a  little  in  point  of  time.  Oar  war  with  Mexico 
>rf /rk'^  tnit  in  IH40.  When  Congress  was  aboot  adjoaminc  that  ses* 
ni'iri,  iVf  rti/lirit  I'olk  ftftked  them  to  place  two  milli<»ia  of  dollarB  nn- 
/|/«r  liU  /'introl,  f/»  Ih;  um'A  by  him  in  the  reeeasyif  fonnd  praeticable 
nut\  f^«|r«rliMit,,  in  nf*j(otiating  a  treaty  of  peaee  with  Mexico,  and  ac- 
t^ininiit  ti4,tiity  \ffirf.  hfht^T  t^;rritory.  A  bul  was  doly jKotten  up  for 
lift'  |ftirii«iflfi,  ami  waw  proirrcHsing  swimmindyin  the  Honse  of  nep- 
M-MMilfif  i  vf>fl.  wiM'n  a  rrM?mrM;r  by  the  name  of  David  Wihnot,  a  Dem- 
ifMfif.  finrn  I'l^nnKvlvania,  moved  as  an  amendment, '^Ptovided,  that 
in  finv  tM  f  ildf  V  iImih  firniiired  there  shall  never  be  slavery.'* 

'IhU  i4  llin  iiVi|;in  of  tlio  far-famed  Wibnot  proviso.  It  created  a 
loitil  MiiHiii  }  hill.  it.  Miiirk  like  wax.  was  voted  into  the  bill,  and 
Mil.  hill  iiMOMitfl  Willi  it  tJinnt^h  the  House.  The  Senate,  however. 
inljKMtiii'il  witliiMil  Ihiiil  iirtion  on  it,  and  so  both  appropriation  and 
|iiiMiiui  itiMit  IiihI  hir  tlio  titiio.  The  war  con tinaed,  and  at  the  next 
Mi'iiiilmi  lliii  l*iiuiii|iitil.  rrnrwrd  IiIh  request  for  the  appropriation,  en- 
hiiiihiH  tlin  iiiMiiiiiit.  I  think,  to  tliH'iO  miUions.  Again  came  the pro- 
\  liiii,  unit  iti^lViitiMl  tin^  nirHHUiv,  Congress  adioumed  again, and  the 
iviii  hint  Mil  In  hnMMnhor,  1847,  the  now  Congress  assembled.  I 
ivii.i  In  tlm  U*wv\  lloiiHn  tlint  torni.  The  Wilmot  proviso,  or  the 
|i»ini>i|ilit  lif  It.  \M\n  (MinNtiintly  roniing  up  in  some  shape  or  other, 
iiml  I  llitiik  I  nniv  vtMitmv  to*  sny  1  votetf  for  it  at  least  forty  times 
ilniiiiH  tho  nlnnt  tinn^  I  wmm  thmV  Tho  Situate,  however,  hdd  it  in 
\\i\  I'll,  iohl  II  ni»\iM  Itfrtinio  n  law.  In  tho  spring  of  1848  a  treaty  of 
|it>iirii  \si\t%  nitnio  Willi  Mrxiro,  hy  whioh  we  obtained  that  portion  of 
Iii'i  iMinntn  \\\\\\A\  now  oonstitutoH  tho  Torritories  of  New  Mexico 
iiinl  Tiiili,  Mini  tlio  pvvMonl  S!«to  of  rnlifornia.  By  this  treaty  the 
NVilinol  injiMMi  wiiMili>rt>«(tt'((.  \\\  so  farns  it  was  intended  to  be  a  con- 
iliKon  \\\  (lio  tioi|\oMiiou  \^l'  lovruory.  Its  frionds,  however,  were  still 
ilott«imuntl  \\\  \\\\\\  soino  \\}*\  to  ivMmin  slavorj"  from  getting  into 
llii«  now  oo\inii  \  \'\\\s  \iow'  :u^lu\MMou  lay  diivotly  west  of  our  old 
l»ni,«h.k-^o  liMUi  V*iiu\oi\  iiiul  o\ton\U\l  wost  to  tho  Paoifle  Ocean,  and 
w.i>  >»»  mu».u%'%1  \\\m  \\  \\w  Mwsnmivv  hno siumUi Iv extended  straight 
w%*i  iho  n*  w  .*n\n«i\  w%miW  Iv  \h\i%KNl  !\v  sxioh  extended  liue.leav- 
iiu;  s%»nu*  no\ih  .out  s^miu*  mmuV.  ot'  \\  iVl  *^.:dcv  IVuglas^s  motion. 
i\  U\\  s^\  \\\s^\  iNUM\  .%i  A  t*.M.  ^v*x>v\l  'V.o  St  r*:o  to  s^^  extend  the  Mis- 
>ouu  huA  V\w  ^v\x*Mso  !-o\i  tv.  tlo  Uous^\  r.o'.iMmi:  mrselt  voted 
o  aowu  Ksvj*u>%\  t\\  nu^vluvjir.ov.  •.:  i^hxo  ::v  :h;'  southern  part  to 
i^Ux^^w    ^hkK*  \io  «c\v  lv\»t  xvu  liAxxrj:  ;t  all  fnv. 
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In  the  fall  of  1848  the  gold-mines  were  discovered  in  California. 
This  attracted  people  to  it  with  unprecedented  rapidity,  so  that  on, 
or  soon  aften  the  meeting  of  the  new  Congress  in  December,  1849, 
she  already  had  a  population  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand,  had 
called  a  convention,  formed  a  State  Constitution  excluding  slavery, 
and  was  knocidng  for  admission  into  the  Union.  The  proviso  men, 
of  coarse,  were  for  letting  her  in,  but  the  Senate,  always  true  to  the 
other  side,  would  not  consent  to  her  admission,  and  there  Calif  omia 
stood,  kept  out  of  the  Union  because  she  would  not  let  slavery  into 
her  borders.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  perhaps,  this  was  not 
wrong.  There  were  other  points  of  dispute  connected  with  the  gen- 
eral  question  of  slavery,  which  equally  needed  adjustment.  The 
South  clamored  for  a  more  efficient  fugitive-slave  law.  The  North 
clamored  for  the  abolition  of  a  peculiar  species  of  slave-trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  connection  with  which,  in  view  from  the 
windows  of  the  Capitol,  a  sort  of  ne^o  livery-stable,  where  droves 
of  negroes  were  collected,  temporarily  kept,  and  Anally  taken  to 
Southern  markets,  precisely  like  droves  of  norses,  had  l>een  openly 
maintained  for  fiftV  years.    Utah  and  New  Mexico  needed  territorial 

E^vemments;  and  whether  slavery  should  or  should  not  be  pro- 
bited  within  them  was  another  question.  The  indefinite  western 
boundary  of  Texas  was  to  be  settled.  She  was  a  slave  State,  and 
consequently  the  farther  west  the  slavery  men  could  push  her  boun- 
dary, the  more  slave  country  they  secured  -,  and  the  farther  east  the 
slavery  opponents  could  thrust  the  bounaary  back,  the  less  slave 
ground  was  secured.  Thus  this  was  just  as  clearly  a  slavery  ques- 
tion as  any  of  the  others. 

These  points  all  needed  adjustment,  and  they  were  held  up,  {)er- 
hapB  wisely,  to  make  them  help  adjust  one  another.  The  Union 
now,  as  in  1820,  was  thought  to  be  m  danger,  and  devotion  to  the 
Union  rightfully  inclined  men  to'  yield  somewhat  in  points,  where 
nothing  else  could  have  so  inclined  them.  A  compromise  was 
ftnaUy  effected.  The  South  got  their  new  fugitive-slave  law^  and  the 
Nortn  got  CaUfomia  (by  far  the  best  part  of  our  acquisition  from 
Hexioo)  as  a  free  State.  The  South  got  a  provision  that  New  Mexico 
and  Utah^when  admitted  as  States,  may  come  in  with  or  without 
slavery  as  thev  may  then  choose ;  and  the  North  ^ot  the  slave-trade 
abolished  in  tne  District  of  Columbia.  The  North  got  the  western 
boundary  of  Texas  thrown  farther  back  eastward  than  the  South 
desired ;  bnt^  in  turn,  they  gave  Texas  ten  millions  of  dollars  with 
which  to  pay  her  old  debts.    This  is  the  compromise  of  1850. 

Preceding  the  presidential  election  of  1852,  each  of  the  great 
politi<»l  parties^  Democrats  and  Whigs,  met  in  convention  and 
adopted  resolutions  indorsing  the  compromise  of  '50.  as  a  ''final- 
ity,^ a  final  settlement,  so  far  as  these  parties  could  mase  it  so,  of  all 
daverj  agitation.  Previous  to  this,  in  1851,  the  Illinois  legislature 
had  indorsed  it. 

Daring  this  lon^  period  of  time,  Nebraska  had  remained  substan- 
tiaily  an  munhabited  country,  but  now  emigration  to  and  settle- 
ment witlun  it  be^n  to  take  place.  It  is  about  one  third  as  large 
as  the  present  United  States,  and  its  importance,  so  long  overlooked, 
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Abo.  about  a  month  after  the  iatrodwCicM  of  the  hilL  on  the 
jndgrs  own  motion  it  k  so  amended  as^  to  deebre  the  MisBonri 
0>inpff«>mise  im^ierative  and  Totd:  and.  sahmantiallT,  that  the  peo- 
pkr  who  go  and  settle  there  mar  estaUtsh  slaTcnr.  or  exdnde  it^  as 
ther  mav  see  fit.  In  this  shape  the  bill  p«Bed*  both  branches  of 
CVmei^ss  and  beeame  a  law. 

T£ie  is  the  repeal  of  the  IGssooii  ComproBBiseL  The  foresoing 
history  mar  not  be  preetseh*  aeemnate  in  erery  pardcnlar,  but  x  am 
sore  it  is  suffieientlj  so  for  all  the  use  I  shall  attempt  to  make  of  it, 
and  in  it  we  hare  bef<xe  ns  the  ehief  nutfmal  enabling  ns  to  jndge 
eorreetlT  whether  the  repeal  of  the  Missooii  Compromise  is  right 
or  wrong.  I  think,  and  shall  try  to  show,  that  it  is  ^"^^(^g — wrong  in 
its  direct  effect,  letting  slaT^y  into  Kansas  and  Xraraska,  and 
wrong  in  its  pro^wetiTe  principle,  allowing  it  to  qiread  to  every 
other  part  of  the  wide  world  where  men  can  be  found  inclined  to 
take  it 

This  declared  indifference,  but.  as  I  most  think,  coTot  real  zeal, 
for  the  spread  of  slavery.  I  eannot  but  hate.  I  hateitbecaose  of  the 
monstrous  injustice  of  *davery  itsdL  I  hale  it  because  it  deprives 
our  republican  example  of  its  just  influence  in  the  world ;  enables 
the  enemies  of  free  in^tutions  with  plausibility  to  taunt  us  as  hypo- 
crites ;  causes  the  real  friends  of  freedom  to  "i^ubt  our  sincerity ; 
and  especially  because  it  forces  so  many  good  men  among  ourselves 
into  an  open  war  with  the  very  fundamental  principles  of  civil  lib- 
erty, criticizing  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  insisting  that 
there  is  no  right  principle  of  action  but  self-interest 

Before  proceeding  let  me  sav  that  I  think  I  have  no  prejudice 
apunst  the  Southern  people.  Yhey  are  just  what  we  would  be  in 
tiieir  situation.  If  slavery  did  not  now  exist  among  them,  they 
would  not  intrriduce  it  If'  it  did  now  exist  among  us,  we  should  not 
instantly  give  it  up.  This  I  believe  of  the  masses  North  and  South. 
Doubtless  there  are  individuals  on  both  sides  who  would  not  hold 
slaves  under  any  circumstances,  and  others  who  would  gladly  intro- 
duce sUvery  anew  if  it  were  out  of  existence.  We  know  that  some 
Southern  men  do  free  their  slaves,  go  North  and  become  tip-top 
Abolitionists,  while  some  Northern  ones  go  South  and  become  most 
cruel  slave-masters. 
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When  Southern  people  tell  us  they  are  no  more  responsible  for  the 
origin  of  slavery  than  we  are,  I  acKnowledge  the  fact.  When  it  is 
said  tiiat  the  institution  exists,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid 
of  it  &  any  satisfactory  way,  I  can  understand  and  appreciate  the 
saying.  I  surely  will  not  blame  them  for  not  doing  what  I  should 
not  know  how  to  do  myself.  If  all  earthly  power  were  given  me,  I 
should  not  know  what  to  do  as  to  the  existing  institution.  My  first 
impulse  would  be  to  free  all  the  slaves,  and  send  them  to  Liberia,  to 
their  own  native  land.  But  a  moment's  reflection  would  convince 
me  that  whatever  of  high  hope  (as  I  think  there  is)  there  may  be  in 
this  in  the  long  run,  its  sudden  execution  is  impossible.  If  they  were 
«11  landed  there  in  a  day,  they  would  all  perish  in  the  next  ten  days; 
and  there  are  not  surplus  snipping  and  sim>lus  money  enough  to 
carry  them  there  in  many  times  ten  dajrs.  What  then  T  Free  them 
idl^  and  keep  them  among  us  as  underlings  T  Is  it  quite  certain  that 
this  betters  their  condition  T  I  think  I  would  not  hold  one  in  slavery 
at  any  rate,  yet  the  point  is  not  clear  enough  for  me  to  denounce 
people  upon.  What  next  ?  Free  them,  and  make  them  politically 
and  socially  our  equals.  My  own  feelings  will  not  admit  or  this,  and 
if  mine  would,  we  well  know  that  those  of  the  great  mass  of  whites 
will  not.  Whether  this  feeling  accords  with  justice  and  sound  judg- 
ment is  not  the  sole  question,  if  indeed  it  is  any  part  of  it.  A 
universal  feeling,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  cannot  be  safely  disre- 
garded. We  cannot  then  make  them  equals.  It  does  seem  to  me 
Qiat  systems  of  gradual  emancipation  might  be  adopted,  but  for  their 
tardiness  in  this  I  will  not  undertake  to  judge  our  brethren  of  the 
South* 

When  they  remind  us  of  their  constitutional  rights,  I  acknowledge 
them — not  grudgingly,  but  fully  and  fairly;  anal  would  ffive  them 
any  legislation  for  the  reclaiming  of  their  fugitives  which  should 
not  in  its  stringency  be  more  likely  to  carry  a  free  man  into  slavery 
than  our  ordinary  criminal  laws  are  to  hang  an  innocent  one. 

But  all  this,  to  my  judgment,  furnishes  no  more  excuse  for  per- 
mitting slavery  to  go  into  our  own  free  territory  than  it  would  for 
reviving  the  African  slave-trade  by  law.  The  law  which  forbids  the 
bringing  of  slaves  from  Africa,  and  that  which  has  so  long  forbidden 
the  takinff  of  them  into  Nebraska,  can  hardly  be  distinguished  on 
any  moral  principle,  and  the  repeal  of  the  former  could  find  quite  as 
plausible  excuses  as  that  of  the  latter. 

The  arguments  by  which  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  is 
sought  to  be  justified  are  these:  First.  That  the  Nebraska  country 
needed  a  territorial  government.  Second.  That  in  various  ways  the 
public  had  repudiated  that  compromise  and  demanded  the  repeal, 
and  therefore  should  not  now  complain  of  it.    And,  lastiy,  That  the 

T sal  establishes  a  principle  which  is  intrinsically  right. 
will  attempt  an  answer  to  each  of  them  iu  its  turn.  First,  then. 
If  that  oountrjr  was  in  need  of  a  territorial  organization,  could  it 
not  have  had  it  as  well  without  as  with  a  repecd  T  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesotEy  to  both  of  which  the  Missouri  restriction  applied,  had,  with- 
out its  repeal,  each  in  succession,  territorial  organizations.  And 
even  the  year  before,  a  bill  for  Nebraska  itself  was  within  an  ace  of 
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pfhtg  widuvl  tht  repflmg  dnKy  and  Urn  m  Hat  handB  of  the 
«ineincniriioarcMawrAeHi«ni|iiniiiiof  i^  Why  no  necessity 

thm&rreficalt  Bat sdUlaten mien lUsTerylfll was Ifa^lvoiig^ 
in.  it  contmined  no  repenL    Bod,  anr  tihey,  bccnnse  ike  pecq^  had 
demanded,  or  nUher  commanded^  me  repeal,  ike  repeal  was  to  ao- 
companT  the  ornniation  whenever  Aal  skoold  oeeor. 

Now,)  deny  Imal  Aejpoblie  ever  demanded  any  sneh  thing — ever 
repo^aled  tne  MiaBoan  Compromise^  ever  commanded  its  repeal  I 
dray  it^  and  call  for  the  prooL  It  is  not  cratended,  I  believe,  that 
uy  such  eomiiiaiid  li»  ever  been  ciTO  in  ezprae  tenns.  It  is  only 
said  that  it  was  done  in  iMrinciple.  The  soppmi  of  the  Wilmot 
{MToviso  is  the  first  Caet  mentioned  to  prove  that  the  Misaoori  restric* 
tion  was  repudiated  in  principle,  and  tb  second  is  the  refosal  to  extend 
the  Missouri  line  over  the  country  acquired  from  Mexico.  These 
are  near  enou|;h  alike  to  be  treated  togwier.  Theone  was  to  exdode 
the  chances  of  slavery  from  the  wh^  new  acquisition  by  Uie  lump, 
and  the  other  was  to  reject  a  division  of  it,  by  which  one  half  was 
to  be  given  up  to  those  chances.  Now,  whether  this  was  a  repudia- 
tion <d  the  Missouri  line  in  principle  depends  upon  whether  the 
Missouri  law  contained  any  principle  requiring  tne  line  to  be  ex- 
tended over  the  country  acquired  from  Mexica  I  contend  it  did 
not.  I  insist  that  it  contained  no  general  principle,  but  that  it  was, 
in  every  sense,  specific.  That  its  terms  limit  it  to  the  countiy  pur- 
chased from  Frauce  is  undenied  and  undeniaUe.  It  could  have  no 
principle  beyond  the  intention  of  those  who  made  it.  They  did  not 
intena  to  extend  the  line  to  country  which  they  did  not  own.  If 
they  intended  to  extend  it  in  the  event  of  acquinng  additional  terri- 
tory, why  did  they  not  say  so  Y  It  was  just  as  easy  to  say  that  ^  in 
all  tne  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  which  we  now  own,  or  may 
hereafter  acquire,  there  shall  never  be  slavery,"  as  to  say  what  they 
did  say ;  and  they  would  have  said  it  if  they  nad  meant  it.  An  in- 
tention to  extend  the  law  is  not  only  not  mentioned  in  the  law,  but 
is  not  mentioned  in  any  contemporaneous  history.  .  Both  the  law 
itself,  and  the  history  of  the  times,  are  a  blank  as  to  any  principle  of 
extension ;  and  by  neither  the  known  rules  of  construing  statutes 
and  contracts,  nor  by  common  sense,  can  any  such  pnnciple  be 
inferrecL 

Another  fact  showing  the  specific  character  of  the  Missouri  law — 
showing  that  it  intended  no  more  than  it  enressed,  showing  that 
the  line  was  not  intended  as  a  universal  dividing  line  between  free 
and  slave  territory,  present  and  prospective,  norui  of  which  slavery 
could  never  go — is  the  fact  that  by  that  very  law  Missouri  came  in 
as  a  slave  Stote,  north  of  the  line.  If  that  law  contained  any  pro- 
BjM^ctive  principle,  the  whole  law  must  be  looked  to  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  principle  was.  And  by  this  rule  the  South  could  fairly 
contond  that  inasmuch  as  they  got  one  slave  State  north  of  the  line 
at  the  inception  of  the  law,  they  have  the  ri^ht  to  have  another 
givon  them  north  of  it  occasionally,  now  and  tnen,  in  the  indefinite 
wentward  extension  of  the  line.  This  demonstrates  the  absurdity 
of  attempting  to  deduce  a  prospective  principle  from  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line. 
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When  we  voted  for  the  Wilmot  proviso  we  were  voting  to  keep 
slavery  out  of  the  whole  Mexican  acquisition,  and  little  dia  we  think 
we  were  thereby  voting  to  let  it  into  Nebraska,  lying  several  hun- 
dred miles  distcmt.  ^VHien  we  voted  against  extending  the  Missouri 
Ime,  little  did  we  think  we  were  voting  to  destroy  the  old  line,  then 
of  near  thirty  years'  standing. 

To  argue  that  we  thus  repudiated  the  Missouri  Compromise  is  no 
less  absurd  than  it  would  be  to  argue  that  because  we  have  so  far 
forborne  to  acquire  Cuba,  we  have  thereby,  in  principle,  repudiated 
our  former  acquisitions  and  determined  to  throw  them  out  of  the 
Union.  No  less  absurd  than  it  would  be  to  say  that  because  I  may 
have  refused  to  build  an  addition  to  my  house,  I  thereby  have  decided 
to  destroy  the  existing  house !  And  if  I  catch  you  setting  fire  to  my 
house,  yon  will  turn  upon  me  and  say  I  instructed  vou  to  do  it! 

The  most  conclusive  argument,  however,  that  while  for  the  Wil- 
mot proviso,  and  while  voting  acainst  the  extension  of  the  Missouri 
line,  we  never  thought  of  diskirbing  the  original  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  was  then,  and  still  is,  an  unor- 
ganized tract  of  fine  country,  nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of  Missouri^ 
mng  immediately  west  of  Arkansas  and  south  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line^  and  that  we  never  attempted  to  prohibit  slaverv  as 
to  it.  I  wish  particular  attention  to  this.  It  adjoins  the  original  Mis- 
souri Compromise  line  by  its  northern  boundary,  and  consequently 
is  part  of  the  country  into  which  by  implication  slavery  was  per- 
mitted to  ^  bjr  that  compromise.  There  it  has  lain  open  ever 
sinee,  and  were  it  still  lies,  and  yet  no  effort  has  been  made  at  any 
time  to  wrest  it  from  the  South.  In  all  our  struggles  to  prohibit 
slavery  within  our  Mexican  acquisitions,  we  never  so  much  as  lifted 
a  finger  to  prohibit  it  as  to  this  tract.  Is  not  this  entirely  conclusive 
tiiat  at  all  times  we  have  held  the  Missouri  Compromise  as  a  sacred 
thhig,  even  when  against  ourselves  as  well  as  when  for  usT 

Senator  Douglas  sometimes  savs  the  Missouri  line  itself  was  in 
principle  only  an  extension  of  tne  line  of  the  ordinance  of  '87 — 
that  is  to  say,  an  extension  of  the  Ohio  River.  I  think  this  is  weak 
enon^  on  its  face.  I  will  remark,  however,  that,  as  a  glance  at  the 
map  will  show,  the  Missouri  line  is  a  lon^  wav  farther  south  than  the 
Ohio,  and  that  if  our  senator  in  proposing  his  extension  had  stuck 
to  the  principle  of  jogging  southward,  perhaps  it  might  not*  have 
been  voted  down  so  r^^y. 

But  next  it  is  said  that  the  compromises  of  '50,  and  the  ratification 
of  them  by  both  political  i)arties  in  '52,  established  a  new  principle 
which  recmired  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  This  again 
I  deny.  I  deny  it,  and  demand  the  proof.  I  have  already  stated 
folly  what  the  compromises  of  '50  are.  That  particular  i)art  of 
those  measures  from  which  the  virtual  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise is  sought  to  be  inferred  (for  it  is  admitted  they  contain 
nothing  about  it  in  express  terms)  is  the  provision  in  the  Utah  and 
New  Mexico  laws  which  permits  them  when  they  seek  admission 
into  the  Union  as  States  to  come  in  with  or  without  slavery,  as  tbev 
shall  then  see  fit.  Now  I  insist  this  provision  was  made  for  Utah 
and  New  Mexico,  and  for  no  other  place  whatever.    It  had  no  more 
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fill  Iff  irffP'TM-f  U»  Nebraska  than  it  had  to  the  territories  of  the 
Mi.Min  Milt,  wiy  thpv,  it  had  reference  to  Nebraska  in  principle. 
I, if  i|k  i4i.«'.  T)j«^  North  consented  to  this  provision,  not  because  they 
ifiiiKi(|i>r(M|  it  rijrht  in  itself,  but  because  they  were  compensated — 
I  HI  ill  for  it. 

Tlii'V  ril  t  ho  NHinc  time  got  Califoniia  into  the  Union  as  a  free  State. 
TIiIm  wiiH  1'iir  \\\o  best  part  of  all  they  had  struggled  for  by  the  Wil- 
tmil  pnivJHo.  Thi>v  also  got  the  area  of  slavery  somewhat  narrowed 
\\\  \  \w  Moti  loinrnt  ot  the  l>onndary  of  Texas.  Also  they  got  the  slave- 
itthlo  iiholJMlHMi  in  tho  District  o'f  Columbia. 

\W  \\\\  (hoso  d('sira1)le  objects  the  North  conid  afford   to  yield 

»»»Mrilu»ur;   inul  thoy  did  yield  to  the  South  the  Utah  and*New 

MrNu  o  |M>'\isiotK     r  do  not  mean  that  the  whole  North,  or  even  a 

i«»  M»M  n  \    \  u»Wod.  whon  the  law  passed ;  but  enough  yielded,  when 

\aX  y\  u»  I  ho  xoto  of  the  South,  to  carry  the  measure*    Nor  can  it 

»«.«  {»,iv«M»u^^  ^irjit  iho  principle  of  this  arran^ment  requires  ns  to 

k.  nu.k  jS,*  ^jm»^'  ^MN'visiou  to  l>eapplietl  to  Nebraska,  without  any 

.'i'\  »'«'•'   \\  «*I     \tivo  us  another  free  State;  press  the  boundarj' of 

\^  \  i       "I'M  ♦..-  tv»,'K ;  irivo  us  another  step  toward  the  destruction 

.w    V    M  »*','  P'>^!ru't,  :u\d  you  present  US  a  similar  case.    But 

I  .•  'I'is'.*'.  ^v-  tiothiusr.  what  you  paid  for  in  the  first  in- 

V.'    \\  x!*  -'v-  !!:!T^c  avr^Hu.  [Kiy  again.    That  is  the  prin- 

I      ,   .    .  ,' -   X.  <  *'i'  W,  lt\  iudtHHl.  they  had  any  principles 

\  .;■,%•.      i"»>i      Tr  w:is  the  system  of  equivalents. 

V  ■  ^  .'  .  ..,  ...  \    '  .Mv  ::":..  ititi'udtHl  that  all  future  Territor- 

I    VI  «.  .  ,.  •.      ■  li  <^  S:;i res,  vvmo  in  with  or  without  slavery. 

...  *i  »x   .•'*•  "  !»»^r  <;iys4^*    With  such  a  univt-r- 

.'     V   .».     'u    "^'s  ^M';;!.;  vol  have  passeil.     Did  they. 

.  .  ».x«  «  •*:'-»'::.liM'oi:trary  to  their  own  inren- 

1.  X      .;  ;.,ir.i  -i*  fstablisih  the  principle  that. 

'..».    *•...'■'..  •  >iii.'nM  be  Wt  to  the  {HM^ple  to  do 

..  .  '.    *,,^-:\     ^\■>y    rA  th«:'y  not  authorize  the 

'    •'.      .        .  ^•  .-.  M  \.t.  i    -ih-ir  i^prn^i:.  to  abi^lUh  slavrrv 

I  vn    '...> -11',  'v<  II  *.i»^  undone  bei?ai;<e  i: 

'       *•  ■»,.".  X,  n  ::.  \   '^:»»'k"u  ''r   bv  metiib»*rs  of 

'    ■»    ■  •,  '-^  »>'•.■:; II' II.  ^:\  y»»iirsa^.'':  and  I  h^^arii 

-   ■■  •.     •.    ,  x»>.?.ii    I   'rriiiual  ■?ajiincir»arl«'»r2.  w::h 

,•»■.....  v\       ji    ippp'bar.on  of  ;*  '.ar*^  ma- 

^     ■  ■'    '«"•■■    ■,.-,.,  •,     *w.'w,     '^iir '»v!rhimr  "ie  i».T.oi: -'f 

-■.  •  ,  ».  x;  '  'iiv:r»"sai  'sani  '•No."'  In  :iie 
..  ^.».  •.  s..  •  1*.  ■,  <i:tvv*p-  :n  rae  D\5Cr:o: 
1.  *   '»    .«      !i  .    v;:i.\:?<i.ni:  *iie  "jr-:i*.'irie  •: 


»  »  . » 


i. 
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the  Wilmot  proviso.  The  whole  people  are  liviog  witnesses  that 
this  only  was  their  view.  FinaUj,  it  is  asked,  ^  If  we  did  not  mean 
to  apply  the  Utah  and  New  Mexico  provision  to  all  fntore  territorie& 
what  did  we  mean  when  we,  in  18o2y  indorsed  the  compromises  oi 
1850!'' 

For  myself  I  can  answer  this  question  most  easily.  I  meant  not 
to  ask  a  repeal  or  modification  of  the  fugitive-slave  law.  I  meant 
not  to  ask  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  meant  not  to  resist  the  admission  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  even 
should  they  ask  to  come  in  as  slave  States.  I  meant  nothing  about 
additionarTerritories,  because,  as  I  understood,  we  then  had  no  Ter- 
ritory whose  character  as  to  slavery  was  not  already  settled.  As  to 
Nebra^a,  I  regarded  its  character  as  bein^  fixed  by  the  Missouri 
Compromise  for  thirty  years — as  unalterably  fixed  as  that  of  my 
own  home  in  Illinois.  As  to  new  acquisitions,  I  said,  ^  Sufficient 
unto  t^e  dav  is  the  evil  thereof."  When  we  make  new  acquisitions, 
we  will,  as  neretofore,  try  to  manage  them  somehow.  That  is  my 
answer;  that  is  what  I  meant  and  said ;  and  I  appeal  to  the  people 
to  say  each  for  himself,  whether  that  is  not  also  the  universal  mean- 
ing of  the  free  States. 

And  now,  in  turn,  let  me  ask  a  few  questions.  If,  by  any  or  all 
these  matters,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  com- 
manded, why  was  not  the  command  sooner  obey^  T  Wh^  was  the 
repeal  omitted  in  the  Nebraska  bill  of  1853  f  Why  was  it  omitted 
in  the  original  bill  of  1854  T  Why  in  the  accompanying  report  was 
such  a  repeal  characterized  as  a  departure  from  the  course  pursued 
in  1850 1  and  its  continued  omission  recommended  1 

I  am  aware  Judge  Douglas  now  argues  that  the  subsequent  ex- 
press repeal  is  no  substantial  alteration  of  the  bill.  This  argument 
seems  wonderful  to  me.  It  is  as  if  one  should  argue  that  white  and 
black  are  not  different.  He  admits,  however,  that  there  is  a  literal 
eh^ige  in  the  bill,  and  that  he  made  the  change  in  deference  to  other 
senators  who  would  not  support  the  bill  without.  This  proves  that 
those  other  senators  thought  the  change  a  substantial  one,  and  that 
the  judge  thought  their  opinions  worth  deferring  to.  His  own  opin- 
ions, therefore,  seem  not  to  rest  on  a  very  firm  basis,  even  in  his  own 
mind ;  and  I  suppose  the  world  believes,  and  will  continue  to  believe, 
that  precisely  on  the  substance  of  that  change  this  whole  agitation 
has  arisen. 

I  oondude,  then,  that  the  public  never  demanded  the  repeal  of  the 
Missoari  Compromise. 

I  now  come  to  consider  whether  the  appeal,  with  its  avowed  prin- 
etldes,  is  intrinsically  right.  I  insist  that  it  is  not.  Take  the  par- 
ticular case.  A  controversy  had  arisen  between  the  advocates  and 
opponents  of  slaverv,  in  relation  to  its  establishment  within  the 
country  we  had  purchased  of  France.  The  southern,  and  then  best, 
part  or  the  purchase  was  already  in  as  a  slave  State.  The  contro- 
veny  was  settled  by  also  letting  Missouri  in  as  a  slave  State ;  but 
with  the  agreement  that  within  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  pur- 
chase, north  of  a  certain  line,  there  should  never  be  slavery.  As  to 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  remaining  part  south  of  the  line, 
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ii<>tljiii|(r  wttK  Haid ;  but  jierhapB  the  fair  implicatioii  wa&.  it  should 
4:01 1 u'  in  M'itL  slavery  if  it  should  ik)  choose.  The  Bonthem  part,  ex- 
i'r\A  u  j/t^Kloij  LiTf^tofore  meutioued,  afterward  did  eome  in  with 
r^luvfi-y ,  wn  thu  iSlali'  uf  Arkausas.  AlJ  these  many  years,  sinoe  1820. 
iJii-  ji«>j'tii(*rij  j/urt  had  reiuaiued  a  vrildeniesB.  At  length  settle- 
jiu-ij1«  U'j<aij  ill  it  alMj.  Ju  due  course  Iowa  came  in  as  a  free  State, 
uud  Miiiiu'..vitu  was  ^iveu  a  territorial  government,  without  remoT- 
in^  1  lie  bluvt-rv  ni!>tn('tioii.  P'iually,  the  sole  remaining  part  north 
(if  ih«'  iiiK'  —  fiiiiitsuK  and  Nebraska— was  to  be  organized:  and  it  is 
|ir(>j>4>hi  d,  litjd  riirricd,  U)  blot  out  the  old  dividing  une  of  tnirty-fonr 
yuvii^  Mfiiidiuj^y  und  t<o  ofK'ti  the  whole  of  that  country  to  the  intro- 
diii-iii»ii  of  hlfivrry.  Now  thin,  to  my  miud.  is  manifesUv  unjust. 
After  iiij  aiif^iy  mid  dauf^frous  c^outroversy,  tne parties macle friends 
by  dividing/:  lh«'  \hhiv,  of  contention.  The  one  party  first  appropri- 
iiirb  licr  own  Kliarc,  beyond  all  iK)wer  to  be  disturbed  in  the  posses- 
biiiii  iif  it,  iimi  thi-n  heixcK  tlie  Khare  of  the  other  party.  It  is  as  if 
I  v\i)  htarviii^  men  hud  dividtul  their  only  loaf;  the  one  had  hastily 
hHidJiiwed  liih  hidf,  iind  th(*n  grabbed  the  others  half  just  as  he  was 
pnttiii^  it  to  liiH  nuMitli. 

I. el  iiit«  here  drop  \\\o  niiiiii  Argument,  to  notice  what  I  consider 
ratluT  an  inferittr  nnittiT.  It  is  argiunl  that  slaverer  will  not  go  to 
Kan^ah  antl  Nebriiska,  in  anv  ovt^nt.  This  is  a  palhation,  a  lullaby. 
I  \u\\v  Mtnif  hii|»o  that  it  will  not ;  but  lot  us  not  be  too  confident. 
.\^  i«»  I'linuito,  a  ^binre  at  tlio  map  shows  that  there  are  five  slave 
Slalo^—  hohiwari*.  .M a vybuid, Virginia^  Kontuckv,  and  Missouri,  and 
alM)  iho  Uistrioi  of  i\i)um\iia,  all  north  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
lino.  T\w  oeiisuN  rt«turns  ot  1S,V>  show  that  within  these  there  are 
eikiht  h\tudivd  and  mmvsovou  thoussiiu)  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
M\  sliiws,  li<-\nir  nioiv  th.in  o«o  fourth  of  all  the  slaves  in  the 
n.itiou. 

l:  ».>  v.o!  K'liiuato  tJ:o!\  th,it  \v*.il  Vivp  *l.^vvTy  out  of  the*  Terri- 
:.'r-vx     1>  :i:tTv  .sv.> :!;;:•.»:  *,v,  :V.5*  :yvA>.Ar  r«!v.Te  of  lie  countrvj 

:  .'.•-.  :  *-.  -  : : JL^.I  .:  na:.1  :*  a:  ::  .>.  itr*,  v.-."*-.  s^a^:^  :r  rir»:cor:ivr  to 
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r^olatiDff  it  as  an  already  existing  thing.  A  white  man  takes  his 
slave  to  Nebraska  now.  Who  will  inform  the  negro  that  he  is  free  t 
Who  will  take  him  before  court  to  test  the  question  of  his  freedom  t 
In  ignorance  of  his  legal  emancipation  he  is  kept  chopping,  splitting, 
and  plowing.  Others  are  brought,  and  move  on  in  the  same  track. 
At  li^t^  if  ever  the  time  for  votmg  comes  on  the  question  of  slavery, 
the  institution  already,  in  fact,  exists  in  the  country,  and  cannot 
well  be  removed.  The  fact  of  its  presence,  and  the  (fiflBiculty  of  its 
removal,  will  carry  the  vote  in  its  favor.  Keep  it  out  until  a  vote  is 
taken,  and  a  vote  in  favor  of  it  cannot  be  got  in  any  population 
of  forty  thousand  on  earth,  who  have  been  drawn  togetner  by  the 
ordinary  motives  of  emigration  and  settlement.  To  get  slaves  into 
the  Territory  simultaneously  with  l^e  whites  in  the  incipjient  stages 
of  settlement  is  the  precise  stake  played  for  and  won  in  this  Ne- 
braska measure. 

The  question  is  asked  us :  ''  If  slaves  will  go  in  notwithstanding 
the  ffeneral  principle  of  law  liberates  them,  why  would  they  not 
equally  go  in  against  positive  statute  law — go  in,  even  if  the  Mis- 
souri r^riction  were  maintained ! "  I  answer,  because  it  takes  a 
much  bolder  man  to  venture  in  with  his  property  in  the  latter  case 
than  in  the  former;  because  the  positive  congressional  enactment 
is  known  to  and  respected  by  all,  or  nearly  all.  whereas  the  negative 

Cineiple  that  no  law  is  free  law  is  not  much  known  except  among 
wyers.  We  have  some  experience  of  this  practical  difference.  In 
spite  of  the  ordinance  of  '87,  a  few  negroes  were  brought  into  Illi- 
nois, and  held  in  a  state  of  quasi-slavery,  not  enough,  however,  te 
carry  a  vote  of  the  pjeople  in  favor  of  the  institution  when  they  came 
to  form  a  constitution.  But  into  the  adjoining  Missouri  country, 
where  there  was  no  ordinance  of  '87 — was  no  restriction,  they 
were  carried  ten  times,  nay,  a  hundred  times,  as  fast,  and  actually 
made  a  slave  State.    This  is  fact — naked  fact. 

Another  lullaby  ar^ment  is  that  taking  daves  to  new  countries 
does  not  increase  their  number,  does  not  make  any  one  slave  who 
would  otherwise  be  free.  There  is  some  truth  in  this,  and  I  am  glad 
of  it ;  but  it  is  not  wholly  true.  The  African  slave-trade  is  not  yet 
effectually  suppressed ;  and  if  we  make  a  reasonable  deduction  for 
the  white  people  amouff  us  who  are  foreigners  and  the  descendants 
of  foreimers  arriving  here  since  1808,  we  shall  find  the  increase  of 
the  black  population  outrunning  that  of  the  white  to  an  extent  un- 
accoantabie,  except  by  supposing  that  some  of  them,  too,  have  been 
coming  from  Africa.  If  this  be  so,  the  opening  of  new  countries  te 
the  institution  increases  the  demand  for  and  augments  the  price  of 
slaves,  and  so  does,  in  fact,  make  slaves  of  freemen,  by  causing  them 
to  be  Drought  from  Africa  and  sold  into  bondage. 

But  however  this  may  be,  we  know  the  opening  of  new  countries 
to  slavery  tends  te  the  perpetuation  of  the  institution,  and  so  does 
keep  men  in  slavery  who  would  otherwise  be  free.  Tnis  result  we 
do  not  feel  like  favoring,  and  we  are  under  no  legal  obligation  te 
suppress  our  feelings  in  this  respect. 

Equal  justice  te  the  South,  it  is  said,  requires  us  to  consent  to 
the  extension  of  slavery  te  new  countries.    That  is  to  say,  inasmuch 
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iB  jnn  iti  a«)i:  ^i^i^  ai  mj  -^^Tttf  31  j  ay^  -:u  y'H3ni£Xft.  therefore  I 
HTdfT  21:1:  ib^tf-n:  "'i  ~»m  Taking  jour  iixiv».  y.;w.  I  a«rmft  that  this 
js  3»*Er^:ri-  lijipu-jl  jf  •ntar*  .s  :i«j  mttPHiiw  ';«i!Pr-i«i  hogs  and 
ar?£r;»r?i.  5;i"  viiile  j'jii  "ioi?  T^imzr^  31*?  n:  ittuj  ihft  humanity  of 
lie  urt^rr:.  I  ^>a  "i:  iiik  fitjcitir  pa  Jt  ii^  S}firiT,  j'j»iP5eires,  have 
•i'^r  "::*iirii  "^"-TJ  TO  iij  1^  3iTn*ii  •  Ir  lij  rTuflj  prTv-jiec  that  of  all 
"iiir.u**  ▼!•:  f.mti  :n£i)  Tiie  ^rjiii  ;iii7  a  smtLL  ptff'.tHisaarJ  are  natural 
ijryn.^.  "Zhskz  itrr^nisupi  .&  ao  Uinrrr  m  lale  ia^i?  Scares  than  in 
"iji*  ±:«it*.  ITie  iritkz  jiaymj  Sjucil  is  "toI  ji^  Xorth.  hAve  hnman 
?73ipariiitr<.  t  Trudi  -iiir^  .'an  z^j  3n.>r*  hr*i^  :xi»anaelvcs  than 
tii*^  ?az.  :t  Tiitfir  5*fiLa":Lli^^  "o  ::ii~:aL'al  Tain.  T!i»;se  svsixjathies  in 
die  :«:js«:ai!?  .if  'jik  S utiirra.  7«r--pie  Tiaaif-^sc  zi  aiAzj  ways,  their 
s^iLse  :i!  'ii*^  "rr:Q;£  jc  *i:i':''^r7.  ia.«i  "irir  .•'.aseitriisiiess  that«  after 
xZ.  zh*Tjrr  '^  "TT-n.-i.i  -r  -ji  -ji;  le^'.  Ii  :ii»^5"  ienj  "iisw  I«*^  me  address 
:;iieiii  1  f-'v  rima  ;i»^<ci«:ii2i.  la  I  "fit  7':ii  ;i:ia»i«i  "lie  Xorth.  almost 
aaazuoi*:  11:517.  ji  iH-'Lar'jix  "ie  -L±"j.'aa  :sia'3T*-crad»*  piraey.  and  in 
aaaexia:r  Tv"  ir  Tie  piinj?iiiri:r  7r  ii^aro.  'W^j  .ini  ji:a  do  chisf  If 
v^:a  r»:  Z'T  t-^i  '.'iikz  :z  "^^  "vr-n^r.  vtij  ii«i  j'-i  i«."o.  is.  providing 
"liiac  zien  sa'*nlii  '?#*  i*u::r  -.r  :":*  r!ie  TriLTjie  ttis  20  m.*?re  than 
'^r*-?^-!  .r  "vJlii  ari£r".>*  ir^ni  Afrj^a  t*.  >a»*ii  i^  ▼•ruLii  bey  them. 
Biit  T-.ii  ar'^^r  "iiMiiTi:    i:  iaairiur  ait?a  :':r  .'ar'a-ax  aad  selling 

A^ua.  7  'I  lii'T-t  lai^iij:  '-*:*!  1  s::eak:_i:r  •aili'^'iial  of  uhe  ela>s 
t  aiin."-  ":~T"ia~*  i.ai.'va  li*  T2r  *  >Lii"'r~l'»f!iI»;r  "  n-*  wi tithes  your 
a^-i'-sc-LTir-*.  iii'i  'nvLs'iT  :  'M7  "':*:t  sia'"^.  i:  i  >c:e<?TilAr:ii^  pri<-»*. 
It  ~  ri  'u^a-  •:  .:»^v~  :'.  "  ■■:  >trLl :.  j.ai :  ni"  -I  ~v«i  *aa  ii»rlr  it,  vou 
It.""-:  !:  jii  rr*  a:  ~.'i:r  !•.•  r  Y.;i  i»:<::iSr  a:ai  utt^pit.  Y-.a  do  ni't 
7—*'  ca---  "'"^  icr  :  irvn-:.  r  :?"-■::  l?^  la  I*  r;»:*c  3i;i::.  Yocr  Thildn-u 
■iL~L-'  a  '  lia — «7."a  -1.^?:  "!:•:"  "::j"  "^  ll:«*k  r>^I~  tt-Ii  "he  lirtle  ne- 

i-'tl  '^ — !i  •  "•  "  ^  "T"  ■  j»-'  "iir*  i::s'i  'a»r  *•  K  ^:"I:'. a":  $o  much 
;.-  '  ;'-:i:a^  !iaa.  I'  .^  r-'aa-  ':  '\-"\i  '  a  "  ;<  ia  l::ia»:*  wi:h  the 
z:-a  ~  ^  a-r-'.  ""':~  T—a  "a-  s..t  -,:•■  .l.-r  •<  ;:  i-  .ui.  -je  .trr^mony — 
..i-^.a-'a"' •- ■  '.ir'.::.r..:a  rr  a  ".:■  >u»;-';"  v  i::a•.•^  If  je  jr«:w>?  ri»;h 
i^'i  .'-r:."—  ri-  la  . a?  a^--?.  ■  :i  >.-.  _  -  ■:  -■:  vr  !::a'.  iz-i  ^^:1I  k-f^p  np 
"-1-  »i-i  f  1-  'i-L^'-rr-  i."^-  I  •  ;^  i:a.  i.  ■:  :  >""i::.:-'"  N :"v  ttit  :>ihi>? 
T."i  ;•    :■  '  r«    "r-i"  "j.-  a.ia  "^ :-    I-lIs   *:  ■«. r*j.  :•  ."a.-c:.  t  :«. ca..s.-o- 

A.'.'i  -^  uri..:.  T'l'-r-  u"-  a  'ir  V  *:•':  >ra:.-- jiidrrrr!.".. r.-s*  in- 
•::;':-.r.j  ~ :-  l-.-a"..*"  .:  ".  Laa:':ia.  -^r".  .•--'  :>:•::  '."iiit'i.'**  A"  -Vr  hun- 
:.•'-*:  i'.'"..!;--  >:•  !i-:ii:  -a--  ij>  -v  r*"!:  ;  ':'"  :**■:  *::->Lr^«L  alli'^asof 
if.il.ii*'-.  /:  V  ••  T.'-s  -.::.-  — i>r  la- ;:.•:'  :  'p-t-r';-  *•  :<:  raaaing: 
i.'«,';~  T-.-.:i  i;-  ,x"r-r-  *  -^  -  :•  ■.•  ~  -j*--  t'^^t  *:•  rs*-s  ;r  f"*:r  *a:rle  rnn- 
v.rii  \T  .a,-r-.  rt  -v  Ji  -i:„s'  All  "lir-M^  r>»:  VuK'k.^  irv  zzk  iescen- 
:;ii*."."«  !*  -i.i  •  •^.  »-  .:;i--  ">-^::  -Li'-s  ■j-rr.-^  1  -<:  <::d  *.l:»fv  T.-ald  be 
^iii"-^  '•  V  i;~  :' .»•  4«  n:i-'*aia^  vi:>a  M^  :.t- •■;.:. •!  ;t:  ta^fir  white 
-v-it-r*.  ..;■:  i-".:jr  "li^-'a  ir  ri^r  7»fvaa::Lr7  sa-.-r-'-T  *  •  l:':en:c  :hem. 
"^".ir   .-*  ".'.jir  "••.m*-".;:":  r "     Z?  ":i:»?!>  i_"v  •;;  >:;tli  v^   • '     It.  ±11  these 

..ijr  ■  .'1  *i;;ir  "»:»^  ••  •  »•  i--^-  at?  -?•  a:*:  zd'.'ir'il  r'^  "  "  j  a:>*-lf — that 
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And  now  wby  will  you  ask  us  to  deny  the  humanity  of  the  slave, 
aad  estimate  hmi  as  only  the  equal  of  the  hogt  Why  ask  us  to  do 
what  you  will  not  do  yourselves!  Why  ask  us  to  do  for  nothing 
what  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  could  not  induce  you  to  dof 

But  one  great  argument  in  support  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  is  still  to  come.  That  argument  is  '^  the  sacred  right  of 
aelf-govemment.''  It  seems  our  distmguished  senator  has  found 
neat  difficulty  in  getting  his  antagonists,  even  in  the  Senate,  to  meet 
nim  fiiirly  on  this  argument.    Some  poet  has  said: 

Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

At  the  hazard  of  being  thought  one  of  the  fools  of  this  quotation, 
I  meet  that  argument — I  rusn  in — I  take  that  bull  bv  the  horns.  I 
trust  I  understand  and  truly  estimate  the  right  of  self-government. 
My  ftdth  in  the  proposition  that  each  man  should  do  precisely  as  he 
jdeases  with  all  whush  is  exclusively  his  own  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  sense  of  justice  there  is  in  me.  I  extend  the  principle  to  com- 
munities of  men  as  well  as  to  individuals.  I  so  extend  it  because  it 
is  politically  wise,  as  well  as  naturally  just :  politically  wise  in  saving 
us  from  broils  about  matters  which  do  not  concern  us.  Here,  or  at 
Washington,  I  would  not  trouble  myself  with  the  oyster  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia,  or  the  cranberry  laws  of  Indiana.  The  doctrine  of  self-gov- 
ernment is  right, —  absolutely  and  eternally  right, —  but  it  has  no 
just  application  as  here  attempted.  Or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say 
that  whether  it  has  such  application  depends  upon  whether  a  negro 
is  not  or  is  a  man.  If  he  is  not  a  man^  m  that  case  he  who  is  a  man 
may  as  a  matter  of  self-government  do  lust  what  he  pleases  with  him. 
But  if  the  negro  is  a  man,  is  it  not  to  that  extent  a  total  destruction 
of  self-government  to  say  that  he  too  shall  not  govern  himself  t 
When  the  white  man  governs  himself,  that  is  self-government ;  but 
when  he  governs  himself  and  also  governs  another  man,  that  is  more 
than  self-government — that  is  despotism.  If  the  negro  is  a  man, 
why  then  my  ancient  faith  teaches  me  that  ''all  men  are  created 
equal,"  and  that  there  can  be  no  moral  right  in  connection  with 
one  man's  making  a  slave  of  another. 

Judge  Douglas  frequently,  with  bitter  irony  and  sarcasm,  para- 
phrases our  ar^ment  by  saying:  "The  white  pecfple  of  Nebraska 
are  good  enough  to  govern  themselves,  but  they  are  not  good  enough 
to  ffovem  a  few  miserable  negroes ! " 

Well!  I  doubt  not  that  the  people  of  Nebraska  are  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  as  good  as  the  average  of  people  elsewhere.  I  do  not  say 
the  contrary.  What  I  do  say  is  that  no  man  is  good  enough  to  govern 
another  man  without  that  other's  consent.  I  say  this  is  the  leading 
principle,  the  sheet-anchor  of  American  republicanism.  Our  Deda- 
ntion  of  Independence  says: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  That  all  men  are  created  equal; 
ihmt  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that 
among  these  are  hfe,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  theib  just 
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I  have  quoted  so  much  at  this  time  merely  to  show  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  ancient  faith,  the  just  powers  of  governments  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Now  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave  is  pro  tanto  a  total  violation  of  this  principle.  The  master  not 
only  governs  the  slave  without  his  consent,  but  he  governs  him  by 
a  set  of  rules  altogether  different  from  those  which  he  prescribe 
for  himself.  Allow  all  the  governed  an  equal  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  that^  and  that  on^,  is  self-government. 

Let  it  not  be  said  I  am  contending  for  the  establishment  of  polit- 
ical and  social  equality  between  the  whites  and  blacks.  I  nave 
already  said  the  contrary.  I  am  not  combating  the  argument  of 
necessity,  arising  from  tne  fact  that  the  blacks  are  already  among 
us;  but  I  am  combating  what  is  set  up  as  moral  argument  for 
aQowin^  them  to  be  taken  where  they  have  never  yet  Iwen — argu- 
ing agamst  the  extension  of  a  bad  tning,  which,  where  it  already 
exists,  we  must  of  necessity  manage  as  we  best  can. 

In  support  of  his  application  of  the  doctrine  of  self-government, 
Senator  Douglas  has  sought  to  bring  to  his  aid  the  opinions  and 
examples  of  our  Revolutionary  fathers.  I  am  glad  he  has  done  this. 
I  love  the  sentiments  of  those  old-time  men,  and  shall  be  most 
happy  to  abide  by  their  opinions.  He  shows  us  that  when  it  was  in 
contemplation  for  the  colonies  to  break  off  from  Great  Britain,  and 
set  up  a  new  government  for  themselves,  several  of  the  Stat€»  in- 
structed their  delegates  to  go  for  the  measure,  provided  each  State 
should  be  allowed  to  regulate  its  domestic  concerns  in  its  own  way. 
I  do  not  quote;  but  this  in  substance.  This  was  riffht;  I  see  nothing 
objectionable  in  it.  I  also  think  it  probable  uiat  it  had  some 
reference  to  the  existence  of  slavery  among  them.  I  will  not  deny 
that  it  had.  But  had  it  any  reference  to  the  carrying  of  slavery 
into  new  countries  f  That  is  the  question,  and  we  will  let  the 
fathers  themselves  answer  it. 

This  same  generation  of  men.  and  mostly  the  same  individuals  of 
the  generation  who  declared  tnis  principle,  who  declared  indepen- 
dence, who  fought  the  war  of  the  Revolution  through,  who  afterward 
made  the  Constitution  under  which  we  still  live — tnese  same  men 
passed  the  ordinance  of  '87,  declaring  that  slavery  should  never 
to  the  Northwest  Territory.  I  have  no  doubt  Jud^e  Douglas  thin' 
they  were  very  inconsistent  in  this.  It  is  a  question  of  discrimina- 
tion between  them  and  him.  But  there  is  not  an  inch  of  ground 
left  for  his  claiming  that  their  opinions,  their  example,  their  author- 
ity, are  on  his  side  m  the  controvei^. 

Again,  is  not  Nebraska,  while  a  iferritory,  a  part  of  ust  Do  we 
not  own  the  country  t  And  if  we  surrender  the  control  of  it,  do  we 
not  surrender  the  right  of  self-government  t  It  is  part  of  our- 
selves. If  you  say  we  shall  not  control  it.  because  it  is  only  part, 
the  same  is  true  of  every  other  part ;  ana  when  all  the  parts  are 
gone,  what  has  become  of  the  whole  t  What  is  then  left  of  usf 
What  use  for  the  General  Government,  when  there  is  nothing  left 
for  it  to  govern  t 

But  you  say  this  question  should  be  left  to  the  people  of  Ne- 
braska, because  they  are  more  particularly  interested.    If  this  be 
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the  rule,  you  must  leave  it  to  each  individual  to  say  for  himself 
whether  he  will  have  slaves.  What  better  moral  right  have  thirty- 
one  citizens  of  Nebraska  to  say  that  the  thirty-second  shall  not  hold 
slaves  than  the  people  of  the  thirty-one  States  have  to  say  that 
slavery  shall  not  go  into  the  thirty-second  State  at  all  t 

But  if  it  is  a  sacred  right  for  the  people  of  Nebraska  to  take  and 
hold  slaves  there,  it  is  equally  their  sacred  right  to  buy  them  where 
they  can  buy  them  cheapest ;  and  that,  undoubtedly,  will  be  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  provided  you  will  consent  not  to  nan^  them  for 

Sing  there  to  buy  them.  You  must  remove  this  restriction,  too, 
>m  the  sacred  right  of  self-government.  I  am  aware,  you  say, 
that  taking  slaves  from  the  States  to  Nebraska  does  not  make  slaves 
of  freemen ;  but  the  African  slave-trader  can  say  just  as  much.  He 
does  not  catch  free  negroes  and  brin^  them  here.  He  finds  them 
already  slaves  in  the  hands  of  their  black  captors,  and  he  honestlj 
buys  them  at  the  rate  of  a  red  cotton  handkerchief  a  head.  This  is 
very  cheap,  and  it  is  a  great  abridgment  of  the  sacred  right  of  self- 
government  to  hang  men  for  engaging  in  this  profitable  trade. 

Another  important  objection  to  this  application  of  the  right  of 
self-^vemment  is  that  it  enables  the  first  few  to  deprive  the  suc- 
ceeding many  of  a  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-government. 
llie  firat  few  may  get  slavery  in,  and  the  subsequent  many  cannot 
easily  get  it  out.  How  common  is  the  remark  now  in  me  slave 
States,  "  If  we  were  only  clear  of  our  slaves,  how  much  better  it 
would  be  for  us.''    They  are  actually  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 

S^veming  themselves  as  they  would,  by  uie  action  of  a  very  few  in 
e  beginning.  The  same  uiing  was  true  of  the  whole  nation  at 
the  time  our  Constitution  was  formed. 

Whetiier  slavery  shall  go  into  Nebraska,  or  other  new  Territories, 
is  not  a  matter  of  exclusive  concern  to  the  people  who  may  go  there. 
The  whole  nation  is  interested  that  the  best  use  shall  be  made  of 
these  Territories.  We  want  them  for  homes  of  free  white  people. 
This  they  cannot  be,  to  any  considerable  extent,  if  slavery  shall  be 
planted  within  them.  Slave  States  are  places  for  poor  white  people 
to  remove  from,  not  to  remove  to.  New  free  States  are  the  places 
for  poor  people  to  go  to,  and  better  their  condition.  For  this  use 
the  nation  needs  these  Territories. 

Still  further:  there  are  constitutional  relations  between  the  slave 
and  free  States  which  are  degrading  to  the  latter.  We  are  under 
legal  obligations  to  catch  and  return  their  runaway  slaves  to  them : 
a  sort  of  dirty,  disagreeable  job,  which,  I  believe,  as  a  general  rule, 
tiie  slaveholders  will  not  perform  for  one  another.  Then  again,  in 
the  control  of  the  government — the  management  of  the  partnership 
afhirs — they  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  us.  By  the  Constitu- 
tion each  State  has  two  senators,  each  has  a  number  of  representa- 
tives in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  people,  and  each  has  a 
number  of  presidential  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  its 
senators  ana  representatives  together.  But  in  ascertaining  the  num- 
ber of  the  people  for  this  purpose,  five  slaves  are  counted  as  being 
eqoal  to  three  whites.  The  slaves  do  not  vote ;  they  are  only  counted 
and  so  used  as  to  swell  the  influence  of  the  wmte  people's  votes. 
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having  no  power  to  do  harm — it  might  be  shuffled  aside  in  this  way; 
and  being,  as  it  is,  the  great  Behemoth  of  danger,  shall  the  strong 
grip  of  the  nation  be  loosened  upon  him,  to  intrust  nim  to  the  hands 
of  such  feeble  keepers  t 

I  have  done  with  this  mighty  argument  of  self-government.  Go, 
sacred  thing !    Qo  in  peace. 

Bat  Nebraska  is  urged  as  a  great  Union-saving  measure.  WelL 
I  too  go  for  saving  the  Union.  Much  as  I  hate  slavery.  I  would 
consent  to  the  extension  of  it  rather  than  see  the  Union  dissolved, 

i'ust  as  I  would  consent  te  any  great  evil  te  avoid  a  greater  one. 
)at  when  I  go  to  Union-saving,  I  must  believe,  at  least,  that  the 
means  I  employ  have  some  adaptation  te  the  end.  To  my  mind, 
Nebraska  has  no  such  adaptation. 

It  hath  no  relish  of  salvation  in  it. 

It  is  an  aggra^tion,  rather,  of  the  only  one  thing  which  ever  en- 
dangers  the  Union.  When  it  came  upon  us,  all  was  peace  and  quiet. 
The  nation  was  looking  te  the  forming  of  new  bonds  of  union,  and 
a  lone^  course  of  peace  and  prosperity  seemed  te  lie  before  us.  In 
the  whole  range  of  possibihty,  there  scarcely  appears  te  me  to  have 
been  anything  out  of  which  the  slavery  agitation  could  have  been 
revived,  except  the  very  project  of  repealing  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise. Every  inch  of  territory  we  owned  already  had  a  definite  set- 
tlement of  the  slavery  question,  by  which  idl  parties  were  pledged 
to  abide.  Indeed,  there  was  no  uninhabited  country  on  the  conti- 
nent which  we  could  acquire,  if  we  except  some  extreme  northern 
reffions  which  are  wholly  out  of  the  question. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  Genius  of  Discord  himself  could  scarcely 
have  invented  a  way  of  again  setting  us  by  the  ears  but  by  turning 
back  and  destrojring  the  peace  measures  of  the  past.  The  counsel 
of  that  Genius  seem  to  have  prevailed.  The  Missouri  Compromise 
was  repealed ;  and  here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  new  slavery  agita- 
tion,  such,  I  think,  as  we  have  never  seen  before.  Who  is  respon- 
sible for  thisf  Is  it  those  who  resist  the  measure,  or  those  who 
eauaelessly  brought  it  forward  and  pressed  it  through,  having  rea- 
son to  know,  and  in  fact  knowing,  it  must  and  would  be  so  resisted  f 
It  could  not  but  be  expected  by  its  author  that  it  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  measure  for  the  extension  of  slavery,  aggravated  by  a 
gross  breach  of  faith. 

Argue  as  you  will  and  long  as  you  will,  this  is  the  naked  front 
mod  aspect  of  the  measure.  And  in  this  aspect  it  could  not  but 
produoe  agitation.  Slavery  is  founded  in  the  selfishness  of  man's 
nature — opposition  to  it  in  his  love  of  iustice.  These  principles 
an  an  et^nal  antagonism,  and  when  brought  into  collision  so 
fiflrody  as  slavery  extension  brings  them,  shocks  and  throes  and 
eoDvnlsions  must  ceaselessly  follow.  Repeal  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise,  repeal  all  compromises,  repeal  tne  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, repeal  all  past  history,  you  still  cannot  repeal  human 
natore.  It  still  will  be  the  abundance  of  man's  heart  that  slavery 
extension  is  wrong,  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart  his  mouth 
win  coniinne  to  speak. 
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The  structure,  too,  of  the  Nebraska  bill  is  very  peculiar, 
people  are  to  decide  the  question  of  slavery  for  themselves;       _^ 
when  they  are  to  decide,  or  how  they  are  to  decide,  or  whetfaoj 
wheo  the  questioD  is  once  decided,  it  is  to  remain  so  or  is  to  be  suth 

i'ect  to  an  indefinite  succession  of  new  trials,  the  law  doee  not  saTi 
a  it  to  be  decided  by  the  first  dozen  settlers  who  arrive  there,  or  u 
it  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  hundred  I  Is  it  to  be  decided  by  a  voft 
of  the  people  or  a  vote  of  the  legislature,  or,  indeed,  by  a  vote  d 
any  sort  I  To  these  questions  the  law  gives  no  answer.  There  is  ■ 
mystery  about  this ;  for  when  a  member  proposed  to  give  the  Iegi» 
lature  express  authority  to  exclude  slaveiy,  it  was  hooted  down  kg 
the  friends  of  the  bill.  This  fact  is  worth  remembering.  80014 
Yankees  in  the  East  are  sending  euticrants  to  Nebraska  to  exeludfl 
slavery  from  it ;  and^  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  they  expect  the  questiiHl 
to  be  decided  by  voting  in  some  way  or  other.  But  the  Missouriani 
are  awake,  too.  They  are  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  contested 
ground.  They  hold  meetings  and  pass  resolutions,  in  which  not  thd 
slightest  allusion  to  voting  is  made.  They  resolve  that  elaverj 
already  exists  in  the  Territory;  that  more  shall  go  there ;  that  thOT| 
remaining  in  Missouri,  will  protect  it,  and  ^lat  Abolitionists  shw 
be  hung  or  driven  away.  Through  all  this  bowie-knives  and  six? 
shooters  are  seen  plainly  enough,  out  never  a  glimpse  of  the  ballot" 
box. 

And,  really,  what  is  the  result  of  all  thisi  Each  party  withiit 
having  numerous  and  determined  backers  without,  is  it  not  probable 
that  the  contest  will  come  to  blows  and  bloodshed  1  Could  there  ba 
a  more  apt  iaventiou  to  briag  about  collisioQ  and  violence  on  the 
slavery  question  than  this  Nebraska  project  isT  I  do  not  charge  or 
believe  iJiat  such  was  intended  by  Confess ;  but  if  they  had  literally 
formed  a  ring  and  placed  champions  within  it  to  fight  out  the  con- 
troversy, the  fight  could  be  no  more  likely  to  come  o£E  than  it  is. 
And  if  this  fight  should  begin,  is  it  likely  to  take  a  very  peaoefnl. 
Union-saving  turn !  Will  not  the  first  drop  of  blood  so  shed  be  theJ 
real  knell  of  the  Union  t  JH 

The  Missouri  Compromise  ought  to  be  restored.  For  the  sake  ofV 
the  Union,  it  ought  to  be  restored.  We  on^ht  to  elect  a  House  of" 
Representatives  which  will  vote  its  restoration.  If  by  any  means 
we  omit  to  do  this,  whet  follows*  Slavery  may  or  may  not  be 
established  in  Nebraska.  But  whether  it  be  or  not.  we  shall  have  re- 
pudiated— discarded  from  the  councils  of  the  nation — the  spirit  of 
eompromiae:  for  who,  after  this,  will  ever  trust  in  a  national  com- 
promise! The  spirit  of  mutual  concession — that  spirit  which  first 
niveus  the  Constitution,  and  which  has  thrice  saved  the  Union  —  we 
shall  have  straqgled  and  cast  from  us  forever.  And  what  shall  we 
have  in  lien  of  it  1  The  South  flushed  with  triumph  and  tempted  t« 
excess ;  the  North,  betrayed  as  they  believe,  brooding  on  wrong  and 
burning  for  revenge.  One  side  will  provoke,  the  other  resent.  The 
one  wifi  taunt,  the  other  defy:  one  aggresses,  the  other  retaliates. 
Already  a  few  in  the  North  defy  all  constitutional  restraints,  re- 
sist the  execution  of  the  fneitive-slave  law,  and  even  menace  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.    Already  a  few  1 
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in  the  South  claim  the  constitutional  right  to  take  and  to  hold 
daves  in  the  free  States — demand  the  revival  of  the  slave-trade — 
and  demand  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  by  which  fugitive  slaves 
may  be  reclaimed  from  Canada.  As  yet  they  are  but  few  on  either 
side.  It  is  a  grave  question  for  lovers  of  the  Union,  whether  the 
final  destruction  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  aud  with  it  the  spirit 
of  all  compromise^  will  or  will  not  embolden  and  embitter  eacn  of 
these,  and  fatally  increase  the  number  of  both. 

Bat  restore  the  compromise,  and  what  then  t  We  thereby  restore 
the  national  faith,  the  national  confidence,  the  national  feeling  of 
brotherhood.  We  thereb}^  reinstate  the  spirit  of  concession  and 
compromise,  that  snirit  which  has  never  failed  us  in  past  perils,  and 
whi^  may  be  safely  trusted  for  all  the  future.  The  South  ought 
to  join  in  doing  this.  The  peace  of  the  nation  is  as  dear  to  them 
as  to  ns.  In  memories  of  the  past  and  hopes  of  the  future,  they 
diare  as  largely  as  we.  It  woula  be  on  their  part  a  great  act — great 
in  its  spirit,  and  great  in  its  effect.  It  would  be  worth  to  the  nation 
a  hundred  years'  purchase  of  Pj^ace  and  prosperity.  And  what  of 
sacrifice  would  thejr  make  t  They  only  surrender  to  us  what  they 
gave  ns  for  a  consideration  Iod^,  long  ago;  what  they  have  not 
now  asked  for,  strugj^led  or  cared  for;  what  has  been  thrust  upon 
them,  not  less  to  their  astonishment  than  to  ours. 

But  it  is  said  we  cannot  restore  it;  that  though  we  elect  every 
member  of  the  lower  House,  the  Senate  is  still  against  us.  It  is 
quite  true  that  of  the  senators  who  passed  the  Nebraska  bill,  a 
majority  of  the  whole  Senate  will  retam  their  seats  in  spite  of  the 
elections  of  this  and  the  next  year.  But  if  at  these  elections  their 
several  constituencies  shall  clearly  express  their  will  against  Ne- 
braska, will  these  senators  disregard  their  willt  Will  they  neither 
obey  nor  make  room  for  those  ^o  willt 

But  even  if  we  fail  to  technically  restore  the  compromise,  it  is 
still  a  g^eat  point  to  carry  a  popular  vote  in  favor  of  the  restora- 
tion. The  moral  weight  of  such  a  vote  cannot  be  estimated  too 
highly.  The  authors  of  Nebraska  are  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
destruction  of  the  compromise — an  indorsement  of  this  principle 
they  proclaim  to  be  the  great  object.  With  them,  Nebraska  alone 
is  a  small  matter — to  establish  a  principle  for  future  use  is  what 
they  particularly  desire. 

The  future  use  is  to  be  the  planting  of  slavery  wherever  in  the 
wide  world  local  and  unorganized  opposition  cannot  prevent  it. 
Now,  if  vou  wish  to  give  them  this  indorsement,  if  you  wish  to  es- 
tablish this  principle,  do  so.  I  shall  regret  it,  but  it  is  your  right. 
On  the  contrary,  if  you  are  opposed  to  the  principle, — intend  to  give 
it  no  such  indorsement, — let  no  wheedling,  no  sophistry,  divert  you 
from  throwing  a  direct  vote  against  it. 

Some  men,  mostly  Whigs,  who  condemn  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  nevertheless  hesitate  to  go  for  its  restoration, 
lest  they  be  thrown  in  company  with  the  Abolitionists.  Will  they 
allow  me,  as  an  old  Whig,  to  tell  them,  ^ood-humoredly,  that  I  think 
this  is  very  silly  f  Stand  with  anybody  that  stands  right.  Stand 
with  him  while  he  is  right,  and  part  with  him  when  he  goes  wrong. 
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Stand  with  the  AbolitioDist  in  restoring  the  Missonii  Compromise, 
and  stand  against  him  when  he  attempts  to  repeal  the  fantiye-sUve 
law.  In  the  latter  case  ^oa  stand  with  the  Sonthem  msunionist 
What  of  that  f  yon  are  still  right.  In  both  cases  you  are  right.  In 
both  cases  you  expose  the  dangerous  extremes.  In  both  yon  stand 
on  middle  ground,  and  hold  the  ship  level  and  steady.  In  both  you 
are  nation^,  and  nothing  less  than  national  This  is  the  good  old 
Whig  ground.  To  desert  such  ground  because  of  any  company,  is 
to  be  less  than  a  Whig — less  than  a  man — less  than  an  American. 

I  particularly  object  to  the  new  position  which  the  avow^  prin- 
ciple of  this  Nebraska  law  gives  to  slavery  in  the  body  politic  I 
object  to  it  because  it  assumes  that  there  can  be  moral  right  in  the 
enslaving  of  one  man  bv  another.  I  object  to  it  as  a  dangerous 
dalliance  for  a  free  people — a  sad  evidence  that,  feeling  prosperity, 
we  forget  right;  that  liberty,  as  a  principle,  we  have  o^sed  to  re- 
vere. 1  object  to  it  because  the  fathers  of  the  republic  eschewed 
and  rejected  it.  The  argument  of  ''  necessity  "  was  the  only  argu- 
ment they  ever  admitted  in  favor  of  slavery :  and  so  far,  and  so  far 
only,  as  it  carried  them  did  they  ever  go.  They  found  the  institu- 
tion existing  among  us,  which  they  could  not  help,  and  they  cast 
blame  upon  the  British  King  for  having  permitted  its  introduction. 
Before  the  Constitution  they  prohibited  its  introduction  into  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  the  only  country  we  owned  tlien  free  from 
it.  At  the  framing:  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  they  forbore 
to  so  much  as  mention  the  word  "slave  ^  or  "  slavery  *  in  the  whole 
instrument.  In  the  provision  for  the  recovery  of  fugitives,  the 
slave  is  spoken  of  as  a  "  person  held  to  service  or  labor."  In  that 
prohibiting  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade  for  twenty- 
years,  that  trade  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  migration  or  importation  of 
such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to 
admit,"  etc  These  are  the  only  provisions  alluding  to  slavery. 
Thus  the  thing  is  hid  away  in  the  Constitution,  just  as  an  afflicted 
man  hides  away  a  wen  or  cancer  which  he  dares  not  cut  out  at 
once,  lest  he  bleed  to  death, — with  the  promise,  nevertheless,  that 
the  cutting  may  begin  at  a  certain  time.  Less  than  this  our  fathers 
could  not  do,  and  more  they  would  not  do.  Necessity  drove  them 
so  far,  and  further  they  would  not  go.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
earliest  Congress  under  the  Constitution  took  the  same  view  of 
slavery.  They  hedged  and  hemmed  it  in  to  the  narrowest  limits  of 
necessi^. 

In  1794  they  prohibited  an  outgoing  slave-trade — that  is,  the 
taking  of  slaves  from  the  United  States  to  sell.  In  1798  they  prohibi- 
ted the  bringing  of  slaves  from  Africa  into  the  Mississippi  Territory^ 
this  Territory  then  comprising  what  are  now  the  States  or  Mississippi 
and  Alabama.  This  was  ten  years  before  they  had  the  authoritv  to 
do  the  same  thing  as  to  the  States  existing  at  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution. In  1800  they  prohibited  American  citizens  from  trading 
in  slaves  between  foreign  countries,  as,  for  instance,  from  Africa  to 
BraziL  In  1803  they  passed  a  law  in  aid  of  one  or  two  slave-State 
laws,  in  restraint  of  the  internal  slave-trade.  In  1807,  in  apparent 
hot  haste,  they  passed  the  law,  nearly  a  year  in  advance, — to  take 
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effect  the  first  d&j  of  1808,  the  very  first  day  the  Constitution  would 
permit, — prohibiting  the  African  slave-trade  by  heavy  pecuniary 
and  corporal  penalties.  In  1820,  finding  these  provisions  inefEectual, 
they  declared  the  slave-trade  piracy,  and  annexed  to  it  the  extreme 
penalty  of  death.  While  all  this  was  passing  in  the  General  Govern- 
ment, five  or  six  of  the  original  slave  States  had  adopted  svstems 
of  gradual  emancipation,  by  which  the  institution  was  rapidly  becom- 
ing extinct  within  their  limits.  Thus  we  see  that  the  juain,  unmis- 
takable spirit  of  that  age  toward  slavery  was  hostility  to  the  prin- 
ciple and  toleration  only  by  necessity. 

But  now  it  is  to  be  tran^ormed  into  a  "sacred  right.*^  Nebraska 
brings  it  forth,  places  it  on  the  highroad  to  extension  and  perpe- 
tuity, and  with  a  pat  on  its  back  says  te  it.  "  Go,  and  God  speed  you." 
Henceforth  it  is  te  be  the  chief  jewel  of  tne  nation — the  very  figure- 
h^id  of  the  ship  of  state.  Little  by  little,  but  steadily  as  man's 
march  te  the  grave,  we  have  been  giving  up  the  old  for  the  new  faith. 
Near  eighty  years  ago  we  began  b]^  declaring  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated eoual;  but  now  from  that  beginning  we  have  run  down  te  the 
other  aedaration,  that  for  some  men  te  enslave  others  is  a  "  sacred 
riffht  of  self-government."  These  principles  cannot  stand  tegether. 
They  are  as  opposite  as  God  and  Mammon ;  and  who  ever  holds  te  the 
one  must  despise  the  other.  When  Pettit,  in  connection  with  his 
support  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  called  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
"  a  self-evident  lie,"  he  only  did  what  consistency  and  candor  require 
all  oUier  Nebraska  men  te  do.  Of  the  forty-odd  Nebraska  senators 
who  sat  present  and  heard  him,  no  one  rebuked  him.  Nor  am  I 
apprised  that  any  Nebraska  newspaper,  or  anv  Nebraska  orator,  in  the 
whole  nation  has  ever  yet  rebuked  nim.  If  tnis  had  been  said  among 
Marion's  men,  Southerners  though  they  were,  what  would  have  be- 
come of  the  man  who  said  itt  If  this  had  been  said  to  the  men  who 
captured  Andr<6,  the  man  who  said  it  would  probably  have  been  hun^ 
sooner  tiiAn  Andr6  was.  If  it  had  been  said  m  old  Independence  Hafl 
seventy-eight  years  a^o,  the  very  doorkeeper  would  have  throttled 
the  man  and  thrust  him  inte  the  street.  Let  no  one  be  deceived. 
The  spirit  of  seventy-six  and  the  spirit  of  Nebraska  are  utter  antag- 
onisms; and  the  former  is  being  rapidly  displaced  by  the  latter. 

Fellow-countrymen,  Americans,  South  as  well  as  North,  shall  we 
make  no  dfort  t^  arrest  thisf  Already  the  liberal  party  throughout 
the  world  express  the  apprehension  ^^  that  the  one  retrograde  insti- 
tution in  America  is  undermining  the  principles  of  progress,  and 
fatally  violating  the  noblest  political  system  the  world  ever  saw." 
This  IS  not  the  taunt  of  enemies,  but  the  warning  of  friends.  Is  it 
quite  safe  to  disregard  it — to  despise  itt  Is  there  no  danger  te  lib- 
erty itself  in  discarding  the  earliest  practice  and  first  precept  of  our 
ancient  faith  t  In  our  greedy  chase  te  make  profit  of  the  negro,  let 
us  beware  lest  we  ''cancel  and  tear  in  pieces"  even  the  white  man's 
charter  of  freedom. 

Our  republican  robe  is  soiled  and  trailed  in  the  dust.  Let  us  re- 
purify  iL  Let  us  turn  and  wash  it  white  in  the  spirit,  if  not  the  blood. 
of  the  Revolution.  Let  us  turn  slavery  from  its  claims  of  ''  moral 
right*  back  upon  its  existing  legal  rights  and  its  arguments  of  ''  ne- 
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cessity."    Let  na  retam  it  to  the  posttion  our  tti&en  jgrnve  itand 
there  let  it  rest  in  peace.    Let  ns  readopt  the  DedanftKni  of  Inde- 

Kndence.  and  with  it  the  practices  and  poilgr  which  hannoniie  with  it 
it  North  and  Sonth — let  all  Ameneans — let  aU  lovera  of  liberty 


everywhere  join  in  the  great  and  sood  woik.  If  we  do  tfau^  we 
shall  not  only  have  saved  the  Union,  bat  we  shall  have  so  saved  it  as 
to  make  and  to  keep  it  forever  woruiy  of  the  saving.  We  shall  have 
so  saved  it  that  the  succeeding  millions  of  free  happy  people,  the 
world  over,  shall  rise  np  and  caU  ns  blessed  to  the  latest  generations. 

At  Springfield,  twelve  days  ago,  where  I  had  rooken  sobstantially 
as  I  have  here,  Judge  Douglas  reamed  to  me :  and  as  he  is  to  reply  to 
me  here,  I  shall  attempt  to  anticipate  him  by  notidng  some  of  the 
points  he  made  there.  He  commenced  by  stating  I  had  assumed  all 
the  way  through  that  the  principle  of  the  Nebraua  bill  would  have 
the  effect  of  extending  slavery.  He  denied  that  this  was  intended,  or 
that  this  effect  would  follow. 

I  will  not  reopen  the  argument  upon  this  point  That  such  was 
the  intention  the  world  believed  at  the  start,  and  will  continue  to 
believe.  This  was  the  countenance  of  the  thing,  and  both  friends  and 
enemies  instantly  recognized  it  as  such.  That  countenance  cannot 
now  be  changed  by  argument.  You  can  as  eaedlv  argue  the  color 
out  of  the  negro's  skin.  Like  the  ''  bloody  hand,'' you  may  wash  it 
and  wash  it,  tne  red  witness  of  guilt  still  sticks  and  stares  horribly 
at  you. 

Next  he  says  that  congressional  intervention  never  prevented 
slavery  anywhere :  that  it  did  not  prevent  it  in  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  nor  in  Illinois ;  that,  in  facty  Illinois  came  into  the  Union 
as  a  dave  State;  that  the  principle  of  the  Nebraska  bill  expelled  it 
from  Illinois,  from  several  old  States,  from  everywhere. 

Now  this  is  mere  quibbling  all  the  way  through.  It  the  ordinance 
of  '87  did  not  keep  slavery  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  how 
happens  it  that  the  northwest  shore  of  the  Ohio  River  is  entirely 
free  from  it,  while  the  southeast  shore,  less  than  a  mile  distant, 
along  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  river,  is  entirely  covered  with  it  t 

If  that  ordinance  did  not  keep  it  out  of  Illinois,  what  was  it  that 
made  the  difference  between  Illinois  and  Missouri  t  They  lie  side 
by  side,  the  Mississippi  River  onlv  dividing  them  while  tneir  early 
settlements  were  within  the  same  latitude.  Between  1810  and  1820, 
the  number  of  slaves  in  Missouri  increased  7211,  while  in  Illinois 
in  the  same  ten  years  they  decreased  51.  This  appears  by  the  census 
returns.  During  nearly  all  of  that  ten  years  botn  were  Territories, 
not  States.  During  this  time  the  ordinance  forbade  slavery  to  go 
into  nUnois,  and  nothing  forbade  it  to  go  into  Missouri.  It  did  go 
into  Missouri,  and  did  not  go  into  Illinois.  That  is  the  fact.  Can 
any  one  doubt  as  to  the  reason  of  itt  But  he  says  Illinois  came 
into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State.  Silence,  perhaps,  would  be  the  best 
answer  to  this  flat  contradiction  of  the  known  history  of  the  country. 
What  are  the  facts  upon  which  this  bold  assertion  is  based  t  When  we 
first  acc[uired  the  country,  as  far  back  as  1787,  there  were  some  daves 
within  it  held  by  the  French  inhabitants  of  Easkaskia.  The  terri- 
torial legislation  admitted  a  few  negroes  from  the  slave  States  as 
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indentared  servants.  One  year  after  the  adoption  of  the  first  State 
eonstitution,  the  whole  number  of  them  was — what  do  yon  think  t 
Just  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  while  the  aggregate  free  popula- 
tion was  55.094, — about  four  hundred  and  seventy  to  one.  Upon 
this  state  of  facts  the  people  framed  their  constitution  prohibiting 
the  farther  introduction  of  slavery,  with  a  sort  of  guarantee  to  the 
owners  of  the  few  indentured  servants,  giving  freedom  to  their  chil- 
dren to  be  bom  thereafter,  and  making  no  mention  whatever  of  any 
supposed  slave  for  life.  Out  of  this  small  matter  the  judge  manu- 
factures his  argument  that  Illinois  came  into  the  Union  as  a  slave 
State.    Let  the  facts  be  the  answer  to  the  argument. 

The  principles  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  he  says,  exi>elled  slavery  from 
Illinois.  The  principle  of  that  bill  first  planted  it  here — that  is,  it 
first  came  because  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  it,  first  came  before 
we  owned  the  country  j  and  finding  it  here,  and  having  the  ordinance 
of  '87  to  prevent  its  increasing,  our  people  struggled  along,  and 
finally  ftoi  rid  of  it  as  best  they  could. 

But  we  principle  of  the  Nebraska  bill  abolished  slavery  in  several 
of  the  old  otates.  Well,  it  is  true  that  several  of  the  old  States,  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century,  did  adopt  svstems  of  gradual 
emancipation  b^  which  the  institution  has  finally  become  extinct 
within  their  limits :  but  it  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  the  principle 
of  the  Nebraska  bill  was  the  cause  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  these 
measures.  It  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  since  the  last  of  these 
States  adopted  its  system  of  emancipaUon. 

If  the  Nebraska  bill  is  the  real  author  of  the  benevolent  works,  it 
is  rather  deplorable  that  it  has  for  so  long  a  time  ceased  working  al- 
together. Is  there  hot  some  reason  to  suspect  that  it  was  the  prin- 
d^e  of  the  Revolution,  and  not  the  principle  of  the  Nebraska  bill, 
mat  led  to  emancipation  in  these  old  States  t  Leave  it  to  the  people 
of  tiiese  old  emancipating  States,  and  I  am  quite  certain  they  will 
decide  that  neither  that  nor  any  other  good  thing  ever  did  or  ever 
win  oome  of  the  Nebraska  bill. 

In  tiie  course  of  m^  main  arrament.  Judge  Douglas  interrupted 
me  to  say  that  the  pnnciple  of  ine  Nebraska  bill  was  very  old ;  that 
it  originated  when  God  made  man,  and  placed  good  and  evil  before 
hirn^  allowing  him  to  choose  for  himself,  being  responsible  for  the 
choice  he  should  make.  At  the  time  I  thought  this  was  merely  play- 
ful, and  I  answered  it  accordingly.  But  in  his  reply  to  me  he  renewed 
it  as  a  serious  argument.  In  seriousness^  then,  the  facts  of  this  prop- 
osition are  not  true  as  stated.  God  did  not  place  good  ana  evU 
before  man,  telling  him  to  make  his  choice.  On  the  contrary,  he  did 
tell  him  there  was  one  tree  of  the  fruit  of  which  he  should  not  eat, 
upon  pain  of  certain  death.  I  should  scarcely  wish  so  strong  a  pro- 
hibition against  slavery  in  Nebraska. 

Bat  this  ar^ment  strikes  me  as  not  a  little  remarkable  in  another 
particular — m  its  strong  resemblance  to  the  old  argument  for  the 
^divine  right  of  kings.^  By  the  latter,  the  king  is  to  do  iust  as  he 
pleases  wiui  his  white  subjects,  being  responsible  to  God  alone.  Bv 
the  former,  the  white  man  is  to  do  just  as  he  pleases  with  his  black 
slaves,  being  responsible  to  God  alone.    The  two  things  are  pre- 
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4flv  fililc/^,  And  it  in  bat  natiml 
MiU  Ml  Kimt^in  thfsin. 

I  iifwl  iir^ti(*d  that  the  appliciition  of  tbe  prinopfe  of  adf 
(•fit-,  m  roriMtncled  for,  would  lemnre  Ae  EevivaL  of  tihe 
five  IriuU^i  that  no  arfnunent  eooid  be  nude  in  fSavor  of  a  . 
\rUl  In  Uko  HiavcH  to  rfebraaka,  wiiidL  eovld  not  be  cqoal^ 
Miln  ill  favor  of  hift  li^ht  to  brm^  tfafln  fram  die  eo— t  of 
liik  Jiifli^n  roplifwl  that  the  Cooatitatioa  imfvmm  tke 

I  III!  rnrni^n  HlavM-trade,  bat  does  not  require  the 
iivnt  V  ill  Mm  TiTrifioriitH.    That  is  a  mitfrtilrr  in  point  of 
tiiMflitiijiiM  <I(M»N  not  n^{uire  the  actimoC  Cony  ma  in  ( 
III  11  iliiKN  HiiMiiiri/.o  it  in  both.    And  ao  thoe  la  atiE  no  difft 

Ill  Mirniil  III  wliiil.  I  have  Raid  of  the  advantage  tke  sInTe 
I VI*  iivt>i   lliM  hon  in  tho  matter  of  repreaentation,  tht  judge 

isnveiri 


l»'il  Unit  wi»  III  Mill  fron  Ht'iitcR  coant  five  ^ 

•"|iti-.  wlillii  ill  Mio  MJHvo  Htates  they  coont  five  slaves 

hili'i  iiiitv  i  iiiiil  Mint,  tho  advantage,  at  last,  was  on  the  ade( 

<•     I'llfi     ftlflll.M 

Hinv,  ill  Mil.  i.jiivn  MtfitnN  thuy  count  free  n^roes  jnst  as  we 
III  II  fill  liii|i|ii.ii.i  MimI.  I irHJi IfH  thcdr  slaves,  they  have  as  manji 
til  HI  II  iiM  «vi.  hiivi..  fiiiil  Miitiy  MioiiHand  over.  Thns^  their  tree 
urn  iiMiii.  Miiiii  liiilfiiiitn  imii'h;  find  their  advantage over  oSy  in 
mil  nil.  Ill  Mil  h  MJiMrM.  Ml  ill  rniiHinH  as  I  stated  it. 
Ill  11  |il>  In  III)  iiiMHiiintii  tlifil.  Mio  oompromise  measures  of 
I  It  II  h^nh  III  III  iijiiiMilrmH.  mni  Mint  the  provisions  of  noouei 
i'ni  «-«Hili|  liiiih  I.O  niiiinl  It)  oMmt  Hubjects  without  its  ecn» 
HiiHhiiK  ii|iiiviil.  Ill  |„.|,i,r  imiimmI  wiMi  it,  the  judge  denied  oatoriii^ 
ml  Ihrhr  iiiiiihiiiin  j,,,,!  |,„y  ,.,,111,0,.^ jon  with  or  dependence  up* 
irli  oMirr.  I'Iiim  h«  innn  (Irnpnmlion.  If  they  had  no  connection 
hv  iini  Mir.v  iilwiivM  M|Mikrii  III'  ill  ronnectiont  Why  has  he  ■ 
M»l«ri»  cil*  Mh'Iii  a  MmmimmimI  linirNr  Why  has  he  constantly  c^ 
KMii  H  HiTJi'M  ut  iiipaMiiiTM  1  Why  dopH  cvrrybodv  call  them  a  co« 
•onimr t  Vyiiy  wiim  i  'nlironiin  Uvui  dut  of  the  Union  six  or  seva 
cmMiH,  if  It.  wiiM  lint.  lirciiiiNo  of  itH  cMnino<»tion  with  the  otha 
('iiHuiVMt  Wrlmln'M  Irmlini^  drnnition  of  the  verb  "to  comprl 
iKp'*  iH  *M<>  mljiiHl.  inid  Hrltlo  u  clilTrrniro,  ])v  mutual  agreemeiri 
ith  conwHsioiiH  ut  rliMiim  hv  tlir  piirtirK;'  T^his  conveys  precisdt 
le  iMmuliir  uiKhTHtjuulin^r  of  tin*  word  "<'onii)n)inise.^ 
Wo  Know,  hrforo  tlio  judjrr  told  uk,  thiit  tiiose  measures  passe 
iparately,  and  in  diHtinrt  hilln,  hihI  that  no  two  of  them  wei 
issed  by  the  votcw  of  pnH'iwly  t  he  hiuuo  members.  But  we  all 
flow,  and  so  does  lie  know,  that  no  one  of  them  could  have  passc 
)th  branches  of  Conijfn»BH  ])ut  for  the  un<ler8tanding  that  the  othei 
ere  to  pass  also.  Upon  tluH  underHUmdin^,  each  got  votes  whic 
could  nave  got  in  no  other  way.  It  is  this  fnet  which  gives  to  U 
easures  their  true  charact<*r ;  and  it  is  the  universiU  knowledge  i 
lis  fact  that  has  given  them  the  name  of  **  ccmipromises,"  so  expre 
ve  of  that  true  character. 

I  had  asked  "  if,  in  carrying  the  Utah  and  New  Mexico  laws 
ebraska,  you  could  clear  away  other  objection,  how  could  you  lea^ 
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Nebraska  '  perfectiy  free '  to  introduce  slavery  before  she  forms  a 
constitution  during  her  territorial  government,  while  the  Utah  and 
New  Mexico  laws  only  authorize  it  when  they  form  constitutions 
and  are  admitted  into  the  Union  f'[  To  this  Judge  Douglas  an- 
swered that  the  Utah  and  New  Mexico  laws  also  authorize  it  be- 
fore ;  and  to  prove  this  he  read  from  one  of  their  laws,  as  follows : 
"  That  the  legislative  power  of  said  territory  shall  extend  to  all 
rightful  subjects  of  legislation,  consistent  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

Now  it  is  perceived  from  the  reading  of  this  that  there  is  nothing 
express  upon  the  subject,  but  that  the  authority  is  sought  to  be 
implied  merely  for  the  general  provision  of  "  all  rightful  subjects 
of  le^^tion/  In  reply  to  this  1  insist,  as  a  legal  rule  of  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  plain,  popular  view  of  the  matter,  that  the  ex- 
press provision  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico  coming  in  vntii  slavery, 
if  they  choose,  when  they  shall  form  constitutions,  is  an  exclusion 
of  all  implied  authority  on  the  same  subject ;  that  Congress,  having 
the  subject  distinctly  in  their  minds  when  they  made  the  express  pro- 
vision, they  therein  expressed  their  whole  meaning  on  that  subject. 

The  judffe  rather  insinuated  that  I  had  found  it  convenient  to 
forget  the  Washington  territorial  law  passed  in  1853.  This  was  a 
division  of  Oregon  organizing  the  northern  part  as  the  Territory 
of  Washington.  He  asserted  that  by  this  act  the  ordinance  of  '87, 
theretofore  existing  in  Oregon,  was  repealed  j  that  nearly  all  the 
members  of  Congress  voted  for  it,  beginning  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  Charles  Allen  of  Massachusetts,  and  ending  with 
Richard  Yates  of  Illinois:  and  that  he  could  not  understand  how  those 
who  now  oppose  the  Nebraska  bill  so  voted  there,  unless  it  was  be- 
cause it  was  then  too  soon  after  both  the  great  political  parties  had 
ratified  the  compromises  of  1850,  and  the  ratification  therefore  was 
too  fresh  to  be  men  repudiated. 

Now  I  had  seen  the  Washington  act  before,  and  I  have  carefully 
examined  it  since ;  and  I  aver  that  there  is  no  repeal  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  '87,  or  of  any  prohibition  of  slavery,  in  it.  In  express 
terms,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  whole  law  upon  the  sub- 
ject— in  fact,  nothing  to  lead  a  reader  to  think  of  the  subject.  To 
my  judgment  it  is  equally  free  from  everything  from  which  repeal 
can  be  legally  implied ;  out  however  this  may  be,  are  men  now  to 
be  entrapped  by  a  legal  implication,  extracted  from  covert  language, 
introduced  perhaps  for  the  very  purpose  of  entrapping  them  ?  I 
sincerely  wish  every  man  could  read  this  law  quite  through,  care- 
fully watching  every  sentence  and  every  line  for  a  reped  of  the 
ordinance  of  '87,  or  anything  e<iuivalent  to  it. 

Another  point  on  the  Washington  act.  If  it  was  intended  to  be 
modeled  after  the  Utah  and  New  Mexico  acts,  as  Judge  Douglas  in- 
sists, why  was  it  not  inserted  in  it,  as  in  them,  that  Washington  was 
to  come  m  with  or  without  slavery  as  she  may  choose  at  the  adop- 
tion of  her  constitution t  It  has  no  such  provision  in  it;  and  I 
defy  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  give  a  reason  for  the  omission,  other 
than  that  it  was  not  intended  to  follow  the  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
laws  in  regard  to  the  question  of  slavery. 
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The  Washington  act  not  only  difiFers  vitally  from  the  Utah  and 
New  Mexico  acts,  but  the  Nebraska  act  differs  vitally  from  both. 
By  the  latter  act  the  people  are  left  ''  perf ectlv  free ''  to  regulate 
their  own  domestic  concerns,  etc. ;  but  m  all  tne  former,  all  their 
laws  are  to  be  submitted  to  Uon  gross,  and  if  disapproved  are  to  be 
null.  The  Washington  act  goes  even  further;  it  absolute^  pro- 
hibits the  territoricQ  legislature,  bv  very  strong  and  guarded  lan- 
guage, from  establishing  banks  or  borrowing  money  on  the  faith  of 
the  Territory.  Is  this  tne  sacred  right  of  self-ffovemment  we  hear 
vaunted  so  much  t  No,  sir ;  the  Nebraska  bill  mids  no  model  in  the 
acts  of  '50  or  the  Washington  act.  It  finds  no  model  in  any  law 
from  Adam  till  to-day.  As  Phillips  says  of  Napoleon,  the  Nebraska 
act  is  grand,  gloomy  and  peculiar,  wrapi>ed  in  the  solitude  of  its  own 
orimiality,  without  a  model  and  without  a  shadow  upon  the  earth. 

m  the  course  of  his  reply  Senator  Douglas  remarked  in  substance 
that  he  had  always  considered  this  government  was  made  for  the 
white  people  and  not  for  the  negroes.  Wh^,  in  point  of  mere  f act^ 
I  think  so  too.  But  in  this  remark  of  the  judge  there  is  a  signifi- 
cance which  I  think  is  the  key  to  tiie  great  mistake  (if  there  is  anv 
such  mist^e)  which  he  has  made  in  this  Nebraska  measure.  It 
shows  that  the  judge  has  no  very  vivid  impression  that  the  negro  is 
human,  and  consequently  has  no  idea  that  there  can  be  any  moral 
question  in  legislating  about  him.  In  his  view  the  question  of 
whether  a  new  countrv  shall  be  slave  or  free,  is  a  matter  of  as  utter 
indifference  as  it  is  whether  his  neighbor  shall  plant  his  farm  with 
tobacco  or  stock  it  with  homed  ca^e.  Now,  whether  this  view  is 
ri^ht  or  wrong,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
take  a  totallv  different  view.  They  consider  slavery  a  great  moral 
wrong,  and  their  feeling  against  it  is  not  evanescent,  but  eternal.  It 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  their  sense  of  justice,  and  it  cannot  be 
trifled  with.  It  is  a  great  and  durable  element  of  popular  action,  and 
I  think  no  statesman  can  safely  disregard  it. 

Our  senator  also  objects  that  those  who  oppose  him  in  this  matter 
do  not  entirely  agree  with  one  another.  He  reminds  me  that  in  my 
firm  adherence  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  slave  States,  I 
differ  widely  from  others  who  are  cooperating  with  me  in  opposing 
the  Nebraska  bill,  and  he  says  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  oppose  nim  in 
this  variety  of  ways.  He  should  remember  that  he  took  us  by  sur- 
prise — astounded  us  by  this  measure.  We  were  thunderstruck  and 
stunned,  and  we  reeled  and  fell  in  utter  confusion.  But  we  rose,  each 
fighting,  grasping  whatever  he  could  first  reach — a  scythe,  a  pitch- 
fork, a  choppmg-ax,  or  a  butcher's  cleaver.  We  struck  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound,  and  we  were  rapidly  closing  in  upon  him.  He 
must  not  think  to  divert  us  from  our  purpose  b^  showing  us  that  our 
drill,  our  dress,  and  our  weapons  are  not  entirely  perfect  and  uni- 
form. When  the  storm  shall  be  past  he  shall  find  us  still  Americans, 
no  less  devoted  to  the  continued  union  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
than  heretofore. 

Finally,  the  judge  invokes  against  me  the  memory  of  Clay  and 
Webster.  They  were  great  men,  and  men  of  great  deeds.  But  where 
have  I  assailed  them  t  For  what  is  it  that  their  life-long  enemy  shall 
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now  make  profit  by  assuming  to  defend  them  aj^ainst  me,  their  life- 
long frienaf  I  eo  ajgainst  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise: 
did  they  ever  ^  for  itt  They  went  for  the  compromise  of  1850;  did 
I  ever  go  agamst  themt  They  were  greatly  devoted  to  the  Union: 
to  the  smaU  measure  of  my  ability  was  I  ever  less  sot  Clay  and 
WelMster  were  dead  before  this  question  arose;  bv  what  authority 
shall  oar  senator  say  iiiej  would  espouse  his  side  of  it  if  alive  t  Mr. 
Clay  was  the  leading  spirit  in  making  the  Missouri  Compromise ;  is 
it  very  credible  that  if  now  alive  he  would  take  the  lead  in  the 
breakm^  of  itt  The  truth  is  that  some  support  from  Whigs  is  now 
a  necessity  with  the  judge,  and  for  this  it  is  that  the  names  of  Clay 
and  Webster  are  invok^.  His  old  friends  have  deserted  him  in 
sudi  numbers  as  to  leave  too  few  to  live  by.  He  came  to  his  own, 
and  his  own  received  him  not;  and  lol  he  turns  unto  the  (Gentiles. 
A  word  now  as  to  the  judge's  desperate  assumption  that  the  com- 
promises of  1850  had  no  connection  with  one  another;  that  Illinois 
came  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State,  and  some  other  similar  ones. 
This  is  no  other  than  a  bold  denial  of  the  history  of  the  country.  It 
we  do  not  know  that  the  compromises  of  1850  were  dependent  on  each 
other ;  if  we  do  not  know  that  Illinois  came  into  the  Union  as  a  free 
State, — we  do  not  know  anything.  If  we  do  not  know  these  things, 
we  do  not  know  that  we  ever  had  a  Revolutionary  war  or  such  a 
ehief  as  Washington.  To  deny  these  things  is  to  denv  our  national 
arioms, — or  dogmas,  at  least, — and  it  puts  an  end  to  all  argument.  K 
a  man  will  stand  up  and  assert,  and  repeat  and  reassert,  that  two  and 
two  do  not  make  four,  I  know  nothing  in  the  power  of  argument 
that  can  stop  him.  I  think  I  can  answer  the  judge  so  long  as  he 
sticks  to  the  premises ;  but  when  he  flies  from  them,  I  cannot  work 
any  argument  into  the  consistency  of  a  mental  gag  and  actually  dose 
his  mouth  with  it.  In  such  a  case  I  can  only  commend  him  to  the 
seventy  thousand  answers  just  in  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana. 

November  27, 1854. — Letter  to  T.  J.  Henderson. 

Springpield,  November  27, 1854. 
T.  J.  Henderson,  Esq. 

Mw  dear  Sir :  It  has  come  round  that  a  Whig  may,  bv  possibility. 
be  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate ;  and  I  want  the  chance  of 
being  the  man.  You  are  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  have  a 
vote  to  give.  Think  it  over,  and  see  whetlier  you  can  do  better  than 
go  for  me.    Write  me  at  all  events,  and  let  this  be  confidential. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 


November  27, 1854. — Letter  to  I.  Codding. 

Springfield,  November  27, 1854. 
L  Codding,  Esq. 

Dear  8ir :  Your  note  of  the  13th  requesting  my  attendance  on  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee,  on  the  f7th  instant  at  Chicago, 

Vol.  I.— 14. 
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was,  owing  to  my  absence  from  home,  reoeiyed  on  the  evening  of 
that  day  (17th)  only.  While  I  have  pen  in  hand  allow  me  to  say  I 
have  been  perplexed  some  to  understand  why  my  name  was  placed 
on  that  committee.  I  was  not  consulted  on  the  subject,  nor  was  I 
apprised  of  the  appointment  until  I  discovered  it  by  accident  two 
or  three  weeks  afterward.  I  suppose  my  opposition  to  the  principle 
of  slavery  is  as  strong  as  that  of  any  member  of  tiie  Republican 
party;  but  I  have  also  supposed  that  the  extent  to  whi^  I  feel 
authorized  to  carry  that  opposition,  practically,  wss  not  at  all  satis- 
factory to  that  party.  The  leading  men  who  organized  that  party 
were  present  on  the  4th  of  October  at  the  discussion  between  Doug- 
las and  myself  at  Springfield,  and  had  full  opportunity  to  not  mis- 
understand my  position.  Do  I  misunderstand  them  t  Please  write 
and  inform  me.    Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 


December  6, 1854. — Letteb  to  Justice  John  McLean. 

Spbingfield,  Illinoib,  December  6, 1854. 
Hon.  Justice  McLean. 

Sir:  I  understand  it  is  in  contemplation  to  displace  the  present 
clerk,  and  appoint  a  new  one,  for  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts 
of  Illinois.  I  am  very  friendlv  to  the  present  incumbent,  and  boUi 
for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  nis  family,  I  wish  him  to  oe  retained 
so  long  as  it  is  possible  for  the  court  to  do  so.  In  the  contingency 
of  his  removal,  however,  I  have  recommended  William  Butler  as 
his  successor,  and  I  do  not  wish  what  I  write  now  to  be  taken  as 
any  abatement  of  that  recommendation. 

William  J.  Black  is  also  an  applicant  for  the  appointment,  and  I 
write  this  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends  to  say  that  he  is  every 
way  worthy  of  the  office,  and  that  I  doubt  not  the  conferring  it  upon 
him  will  give  great  satisfaction.    Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 


December  11, 1854. — Letter  to  E.  B.  Washburne. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  December  11, 1854. 

Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  note  of  the  5th  is  just  received.  It  is  too 
true  that  by  the  official  returns  Allen  beate  Colonel  Archer  one  vote. 
There  is  a  report  to-dav  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  returns  from 
Clay  County^  giving  Allen  sixty  votes  more  than  he  really  has ;  but 
this,  I  fear,  is  iteelf  a  mistake.  I  have  just  examined  tne  returns 
from  that  county  at  the  secretary's  office,  and  find  that  the  aggre- 
gate vote  for  sheriff  only  falls  ^ort  by  three  votes  of  the  aggregate, 
as  reported,  of  Allen  and  Archer's  vote.  Our  friends,  however,  are 
hot  on  the  track,  and  will  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  As  to 
my  own  matter,  things  continue  to  look  reasonably  well.    I  wrote 
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your  friend,  George  Gage ;  and  three  days  ago  had  an  answer  from 
him,  in  which  he  talks  out  plainly,  as  yoar  letter  taught  me  to 
expect.  To-day  I  had  a  letter  from  Turner.  He  says  he  is  not  con^- 
mitted,  and  will  not  be  until  he  sees  how  most  effectually  to  oppose 
slavery  extension. 

I  have  not  ventured  to  write  all  the  members  in  your  district,  lest 
some  of  them  should  be  offended  by  the  indelicacy  of  the  thing — 
that  is,  comingfrom  a  total  stranger.  Could  you  not  drop  some  of 
them  a  line  t     V  ery  truly  your  friend, 

A.  Lincoln. 


December  14, 1854.— Letter  to  E.  B.  Washburne. 

Springfield,  December  14, 1854. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne. 

My  dear  Sir :  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  must  be  something 
wron^  about  United  States  senator  at  Chicago.  My  most  intimate 
friends  there  do  not  answer  my  letters,  and  I  cannot  get  a  word  from 
them.  Wentworth  has  a  knack  of  knowing  things  li^tter  than  most 
men.  I  wish  you  would  pump  him,  and  write  me  what  you  get  from 
him.  Please  do  this  as  soon  as  you  can,  as  the  time  is  growing 
diort.  Don't  let  any  one  know  I  haye  written  you  this ;  for  there 
may  be  those  opposed  to  me  nearer  about  you  than  you  think. 

Very  truly  yours,  etc.,  A.  Lincoln. 


December  15, 1854. — Letter  to  T.  J.  Henderson. 

Springfield,  December  15, 1854. 
Hon.  T.  J.  Henderson. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  11th  was  received  last  night,  and  for 
which  I  thank  you.  Of  course,  I  prefer  myself  to  all  ofliers ;  yet  it 
is  neither  in  mv  heart  nor  mv  conscience  to  say  I  am  any  better 
man  than  Mr.  Williams.  We  shall  have  a  terrible  struggle  with  our 
adversaries.  They  are  desperate,  and  bent  on  desperate  deeds.  I 
accidentally  learned  of  one  of  the  leaders  here  writing  to  a  member 
south  of  here,  in  about  the  following  language : 

We  are  beaten.  They  haye  a  clear  majority  of  at  least  nine  on  joint  bal- 
lot. They  outnomber  us,  but  we  must  outmanage  them.  Douglas  must  be 
nistained*  We  must  elect  the  Speaker ;  and  we  must  elect  a  Nebraska  United 
8tat4Be  senator,  or  elect  none  at  all. 

Similar  letters,  no  doubt,  are  written  to  every  Nebraska  member. 
Be  oonaiderine  how  we  can  best  meet,  and  foil,  and  beat  them. 

I  send  yon  dv  this  mail  a  copy  of  my  Peoria  speech.  You  may 
have  seen  it  before,  or  you  may  not  think  it  worth  seeing  now.  Do 
not  speak  of  the  Nebraska  letter  mentioned  above ;  I  do  not  wish  it 
to  become  public  that  I  receive  such  information. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 
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December  19,  185i. — Letter  to  R  K  Washbubne. 

Sfbinofield,  Deeember  19, 1851. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Waishbubne. 

My  dear  Sir :  Tours  of  the  12tli  just  receivecL  The  objeetion  of 
your  friend  at  Winnebago  rather  astonisheB  me.  For  a  senator  to 
be  the  im^urtial  representative  of  his  whole  State  is  so  plain  a 
daty  that  I  pledge  myself  to  the  observance  of  it  withont  hesita- 
tion, but  not  witnoat  some  mortification  that  any  one  shonld  sus- 
pect me  of  an  inclination  to  the  contrary.  I  was  eight  years  a 
representative  of  San^Eunon  County  in  the  leffishfctnre;  and  al- 
though in  a  conflict  of  interests  between  that  and  other  counties  it 
perhaps  would  have  been  m^  dutr  to  stick  to  old  Sangamon,  yet 
it  is  not  within  my  recollection  that  the  northern  members  ever 
wanted  my  vote  for  any  interest  of  theirs  without  getting  it.  My 
distinct  recollection  is  that  the  northern  members  and  Sm^^amon 
members  were  always  on  good  terms,  and  always  cooperating  on 
measures  of  policy.  The  caoal  was  then  the  great  northern  measure, 
and  it  from  nrst  to  last  had  our  votes  as  reMily  as  the  votes  of  the 
north  itself.  Indeed,  I  shall  be  surprised  if  it  can  be  pointed  out 
that  in  any  instance  the  north  sougnt  our  aid  and  failra  to  get  it. 

Again,  I  was  a  member  of  Congress  one  term — the  term  when  Mr. 
Turner  was  the  legal  member  and  you  were  a  lobby  member  from 
your  then  district.  Now  I  think  I  might  appeal  to  Mr.  Turner  and 
yourself,  whetiier  you  did  not  always  have  my  feeble  service  for 
the  asking.  In  the  case  of  conflict,  I  mi^ht  without  blame  have 
preferred  my  own  district  As  a  senator  I  should  claim  no  right, 
as  I  should  feel  no  inclination,  to  give  the  central  i)ortion  of  the 
State  any  preference  over  the  north,  or  any  other  portion  of  it. 

Very  truly  your  friend,  A.  Linooln. 

January  6, 1855. — Letter  to  E.  B.  Washbubne. 

Oanfidentiah 

Springfield,  January  6, 1855. 
Hon.  R  B.  Washbubne. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  telegraphed  you  as  to  the  organization  of  the  two 
houses.  T.  J.  Turner  elected  Speaker,  40  to  24 :  House  not  full ;  Dr. 
Richmond  of  Schuyler  was  his  opponent ;  Anti-I^ebraska  also  dected 
all  the  other  officers  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the  Senate 
Anti-Nebraska  elected  (Jeorge  T.  Brown,  of  the  "  Alton  Courier,'' 
secretary ;  and  Dr.  Ray,  of  the  "  Galena  Jeffersonian,"  one  of  flie 
clerks.  In  fact  they  elected  all  the  officers,  but  some  of  them  were 
Nebraska  men  dected  over  the  regular  Nebraska  nominees.  It  is 
said  that  by  this  they  get  one  or  two  Nebraska  senators  to  go  for 
bringing  on  the  senatorial  election.  I  cannot  vouch  for  this.  As 
to  the  senatorial  election,  I  thiok  very  littie  more  is  known  than 
was  before  the  meeting  of  the  legislature.  Besides  the  ten  or  a 
dozen  on  our  side  who  are  williuj^  to  be  known  as  candidates,  I 
think  there  are  fifty  secretiy  watching  for  a  chance.    I  do  not  know 
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that  it  is  much  advantage  to  have  the  largest  number  of  votes  at 
the  start  K I  did  know  this  to  be  an  advantage,  I  should  feel  better, 
for  I  cannot  doubt  but  I  have  more  committals  than  any  other 
man.  Your  district  comes  up  tolerably  well  for  me,  but  not  unani- 
mously by  any  means.  Oeorge  Gage  is  for  me,  as  you  know.  J.  H. 
Adams  is  not  committed  to  me,  but  I  think  will  be  for  me.  Mr. 
Talcott  will  not  be  for  me  as  a  first  choice.  Dr.  Ldttle  and  Mr.  Sar- 
gent are  openly  for  me.  Professor  Pinckney  is  for  me,  but  wishes 
to  be  quiet.  Dr.  Whitney  writes  me  that  Kev.  Mr.  Lawrence  will 
be  for  me,  and  his  manner  to  me  so  indicates,  but  he  has  not 
spoken  it  out.  Mr.  Swan  I  have  some  slight  hopes  of.  Turner 
says  he  is  not  committed,  and  I  shall  get  him  whenever  I  can  make 
it  appear  to  be  his  interest  to  go  for  me.  Dr.  Lyman  and  old  Mr. 
Di^ins  will  never  go  for  me  as  a  first  choice.  M.  P.  Sweet  is  here 
as  a  candidate,  and  1  understand  he  claims  that  he  has  twenty-two 
members  committed  to  him.  I  think  some  part  of  his  estimate  must 
be  based  on  insufficient  evidence,  as  I  cannot  well  see  where  they 
are  to  be  found^  and  as  I  can  learn  the  name  of  one  only — Day  of 
La  Salle.  Still  it  may  be  so.  There  are  more  than  twenlhr-two  Anti- 
Nebraska  members  who  are  not  committed  to  me.  Tell  Norton 
that  Mr.  Strunk  and  Mr.  Wheeler  come  out  plump  for  me,  and  for 
which  I  thimk  him.  Judge  Parks  I  have  decided  hopes  of,  but  he 
says  he  is  not  committed.  I  understand  myself  as  having  twenty- 
six  oommittals,  and  I  do  not  think  an^  other  one  man  has  ten.  May 
be  mistaken,  though.    The  whole  legislature  stands : 
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14  majority. 
All  here,  but  Einney  of  St.  Clair. 

Our  special  election  here  is  plain  enough  when  understood.  Our 
adversaries  pretended  to  be  running  no  candidate,  secretly  notified 
all  their  men  to  be  on  hand,  and,  favored  by  a  very  rainy  day,  got 
a  complete  snap  judgment  on  us.  In  November  Sangamon  gave 
Tates  2166  votes.  On  the  rainy  day  she  gave  our  man  only  984^ 
leaving  him  82  votes  behind.  After  all,  the  result  is  not  of  the  least 
consequence.  The  Locos  kept  up  a  great  chattering  over  it  till  the 
organisation  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  since  which  they  all 
seem  to  have  forgotten  it.  G.'s  letter  to  L.,  I  tnink  has  not  been  re- 
ceived.   Ask  him  if  he  sent  it.    Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

February  9, 1855.— Letter  to  E.  B.  Washburne. 

Springfield,  February  9, 1855. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne. 

Mw  dear  Sir:  The  agony  is  over  at  last,  and  the  result  you  doubt- 
less know.  I  write  this  only  to  give  you  some  particulars  to  explain 
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wliat  mi^ht  appear  diffictQt  of  understandinff.  I  began  with  44 
votes,  Shields  41y  and  Trumbull  5, — yet  Trumbull  was  elected.  In 
fact,  47  different  members  voted  for  me, — getting  three  new  ones  on 
the  second  ballot,  and  losing  four  old  ones.  Mow  came  my  47  to 
yield  to  TrumbulTs  5t  It  was  Governor  Matteson's  work.  He  has 
been  secretly  a  candidate  ever  since  (before,  even)  the  fall  election. 
All  the  members  round  about  the  canal  were  Aiiti-Nebraska,  but 
were  nevertheless  nearly  all  Democrats  and  old  personal  friends  of 
his.  His  plan  was  to  privately  impress  them  with  the  belief  that  he 
was  as  good  Anti-Nebraska  as  anyone  else, —  at  least  could  be  se- 
cured to  be  so  by  instructions,  which  could  be  easily  passed.  In  this 
way  he  got  from  four  to  six  of  that  sort  of  men  to  really  prefer  his 
election  to  that  of  any  other  man — all  sub  rosa,  of  course.  One 
notable  instance  of  this  sort  was  with  Mr.  Strunk  of  Kankakee.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  session  he  came  a  volunteer  to  tell  me  he  was 
for  me  and  would  wa^  a  hundred  miles  to  elect  me:  but  lo!  it  was 
not  long  before  he  leaked  it  out  that  he  was  going  for  me  the  first 
few  ballots  and  then  for  Governor  Matteson. 

The  Nebraska  men,  of  course,  were  not  for  Matteson;  but  when 
they  found  they  could  elect  no  avowed  Nebraska  man,  they  tiffdily 
determined  to  let  him  get  whomever  of  our  men  he  could,  by  what- 
ever means  he  could,  and  ask  him  no  questions.  In  the  mean  time 
Osgood,  Don  Morrison,  and  Trapp  of  St.  Clair  had  oj>enly  gone  over 
from  us.  With  the  united  Nebraska  force  and  t^eir  recruits,  open 
and  covert,  it  gave  Matteson  more  than  enough  to  elect  him.  We 
saw  into  it  plainly  ten  days  ago.  but  with  every  possible  effort  could 
not  head  it  off.  All  that  remained  of  the  Anti-Nebraska  force,  ex- 
cepting Judd,  Cook,  Palmer,  Baker  and  Allen  of  Madison,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  secret  Matteson  men,  would  go  into  caucus,  and  I 
could  get  the  nomination  of  that  caucus.  But  the  three  senators  and 
one  of  the  two  representatives  above  named  "could  never  vote  for  a 
Whig,"  and  this  incensed  some  twenty  Whigs  to  "think"  they  would 
never  vote  for  the  man  of  the  five.  So  we  stood,  and  so  we  went  into 
the  fight  yesterday, — the  Nebraska  men  very  confident  of  the 
election  of  Matteson,  though  denying  that  he  was  a  candidate,  and 
we  very  much  believing  also  that  they  would  elect  him.  But  they 
wanted,  first  to  make  a  show  of  good  faith  to  Shields  by  voting  for 
him  a  few  times,  and  our  secret  Matteson  men  also  wanted  to  make  a 
show  of  good  faith  by  voting  with  us  a  few  times.  So  we  led  off. 
On  the  seventh  ballot,  I  think,  the  signal  was  given  to  the  Nebraska 
men  to  turn  to  Matteson,  which  they  acted  on  to  a  man,  with  one 
exception^  my  old  friend  Strunk  going  with  them,  giving  him  44 
votes.  Next  ballot  the  remaining  Nebraska  man  and  one  pretended 
Anti  went  over  to  him,  giving  him  46.  The  next  still  another^  giving 
him  47,  wanting  only  three  of  an  election.  In  the  mean  time  our 
friends,  with  a  view  of  detaining  our  expected  bolters,  had  been 
turning  from  me  to  Trumbull  till  ne  had  risen  to  35  and  I  had  been 
reduced  to  15.  These  would  never  desert  me  except  by  my  direc- 
tion ;  but  I  became  satisfied  that  if  we  could  prevent  Matteson's 
election  one  or  two  ballots  more,  we  could  not  possibly  do  so  a  single 
ballot  after  my  friends  should  begin  to  return  to  me  from  TrumbulL 
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So  I  determined  to  strike  at  once,  and  accordingly  advised  my  re- 
maining friends  to  go  for  him,  which  they  did  and  elected  him  on 
the  tenth  ballot. 

Snch  is  the  way  the  thing  was  done.  I  think  yon  wonld  have 
done  the  same  nnder  the  circumstances ;  though  Judge  Davis,  who 
came  down  this  morning,  declares  he  never  would  have  consented 
to  the  fortjr-seven  men  oeing  controlled  by  the  five.  I  regret  my 
defeat  moderately,  but  I  am  not  nervous  about  it.  I  comd  have 
headed  off  everv  combination  and  been  elected,  had  it  not  been  for 
Matteson's  double  game  —  and  his  defeat  now  ^ves  me  more 
pleasure  than  my  own  gives  me  pain.  On  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps 
as  well  for  our  general  cause  that  Trun\]bull  is  elected.  The  Ne- 
braska men  confess  that  they  hate  it  worse  than  anytlung  that  could 
have  happened.  It  is  a  great  consolation  to  see  them  worse  whipped 
than  I  am.  I  tell  them  it  is  their  own  fault — that  they  had  abundant 
oppcyrtnnity  to  choose  between  him  and  me,  which  thev  declined, 
and  instead  forced  it  on  me  to  decide  between  him  and  Matteson. 

With  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  kind,  active,  and 
oontinned  interest  you  have  taken  for  me  in  this  matter,  allow  me 
to  subscribe  myself  Yours  forever, 

A.  Lincoln. 


August  15,  1855. — Letteb  to  Geobge  Bobebtson. 

Spbingpibld,  Illinois,  August  15, 1855. 
Hon.  Geoboe  Bobebtson,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

My  dear  Sir :  The  volume  you  left  for  me  has  been  received.  I 
am  really  grateful  for  the  honor  of  your  kind  remembrance,  as  well 
as  for  the  Dook.  The  partial  reading  I  have  already  given  it  has 
afforded  me  much  of  both  pleasure  and  instruction.  It  was  new  to 
me  that  the  exact  question  which  led  to  the  Missouri  Compromise 
had  arisen  before  it  arose  in  regard  to  Missouri,  and  that  you  had 
taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  it.  Your  short  but  able  and  patriotic 
speech  upon  that  occasion  has  not  been  improved  upon  since  bv 
tnose  holding  the  same  views,  and,  with  all  the  lights  you  then  had, 
the  views  you  took  appear  to  me  as  very  reasonable. 

You  are  not  a  friend  to  slavery  in  the  abstract.  In  that  speech 
you  spoke  of  "  the  peaceful  extinction  of  slavery,*'  and  used  other 
expressions  indicating  your  belief  that  the  thing  was  at  some  time 
to  nave  an  end.  Since  then  we  have  had  thirtv-six  years  of  expe- 
rience; and  this  experience  has  demonstrated,!  think, that  there  is 
no  peaceful  extinction  of  slavery  in  prospect  for  us.  The  signal 
failure  of  Henry  Clay  and  other  good  and  great  men^  in  1849,  to 
effect  anjrthing  in  favor  of  gradu^  emancipation  in  Kentucky,  to- 
gether with  a  mousand  other  signs,  extinguished  that  hope  utterly. 
On  the  onestion  of  libertv  as  a  principle,  we  are  not  what  we  have 
been.  When  we  were  the  pohtical  slaves  of  King  George,  and 
wanted  to  be  free,  we  called  the  maxim  that  ^'  all  men  are  created 
equal "  a  self-evident  truth,  but  now  when  we  have  grown  fat,  and 
have  lost  aU  dread  of  being  slaves  ourselves,  we  have  become  so 
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greedy  to  be  masters  that  we  call  the  same  maxim  '^a  self-evident 
Be."  The  Fourth  of  July  has  not  quite  dwindled  away ;  it  is  still  a 
great  day — ^f  or  burning  fire-crackers ! !  I 

That  spirit  which  desired  the  peaceful  extinction  of  slavery  has 
itself  become  extinct  with  the  occasion  and  the  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Under  the  impulse  of  that  occasion,  nearly  half  the  States 
adopted  systems  of  emancipation  at  once,  and  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  not  a  single  State  has  done  the  like  since.  So  far  as 
peaceful  voluntary  emancipation  is  concerned,  the  condition  of  the 
negro  slave  in  America,  scarcely  less  terrible  to  the  contemplation 
of  a  free  mind,  is  now  as  fixed  and  hopeless  of  change  for  the 
better,  as  that  of  the  lost  souls  of  the  finally  impenitent.  The 
Autocrat  of  all  the  Bussias  will  resign  his  crown  and  j)roclaim  his 
subjects  free  republicans  sooner  than  will  our  American  masters 
voluntarily  give  up  their  slaves. 

Our  political  problem  now  is,  '^Gan  we  as  a  nation  continue  to- 
getiier  permanently — forever — half  slave  and  half  freet"  The 
problem  is  too  mighty  for  me — may  God,  in  his  mercy,  superin- 
tend the  solution.    Tour  much  obliged  friend  and  humble  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 


August  24, 1855.— Letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed. 

Springfield,  August  24, 1855. 

Dear  Speed:  You  know  what  a  poor  correspondent  I  am.  Elver 
since  I  received  your  very  agreeable  letter  of  tne  22d  of  May  I  have 
been  intending  to  write  you  an  answer  to  it.  You  suggest  that  in 
political  action,  now.  you  and  I  would  differ.  I  suppose  we  would ; 
not  quite  as  much^  nowever,  as  you  may  think.  You  know  I  dis- 
like slavery,  and  you  fully  admit  the  abstract  wrong  of  it.  So  far 
there  is  no  cause  of  difference.  But  vou  say  that  sooner  than  yield 
your  legal  right  to  the  slave,  especially  at  the  bidding  of  those  who 
are  not  themselves  interested^  you  would  see  the  Union  dissolved. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  is  bidding  you  yield  that  riffht ;  very 
certainlv  I  am  not.  I  leave  that  matter  entirely  to  yoursdf.  I  also 
acknowledge  your  rights  and  my  obligations  under  the  Constitu- 
tion in  regard  to  your  slaves.  I  confess  I  hate  to  see  the  poor  crea- 
tures hunted  down  and  caught  and  carried  back  to  their  stripes  and 
unrequited  toil ;  but  I  bite  my  lips  and  keep  quiet  In  1841  you 
and  I  had  tojrother  a  tedious  low-water  trip  on  a  steamboat  from 
Louisville  to  St.  Louis.  You  may  remember,  as  I  well  do,  that  from 
Louisville  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  there  were  on  boaivd  ten  or  a 
dozen  slaves  shackled  together  with  irons.  That  sight  was  a  con- 
tinued torment  to  me,  and  I  see  something  like  it  every  time  I 
touch  the  Ohio  or  any  other  slave  border.  It  is  not  fair  for  you  to 
assume  that  I  have  no  interest  in  a  thing  which  has,  and  continually 
exercises,  the  power  of  making  me  miserable.  You  ought  rather  to 
appreciate  how  much  the  great  body  of  the  Northern  people  do  cru- 
cir^  their  feelings,  in  order  to  maintsdn  their  loyalty  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union.    I  do  opi)Ose  the  extension  of  slavery  because 
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my  judgment  and  feeling  so  prompt  me^  and  I  am  under  no  obliga- 
tions to  the  contrary.  If  for  this  you  and  I  must  differ,  differ  we 
must.  You  sav,  if  you  were  President,  you  would  send  an  army 
and  hang  the  leaders  of  the  Missouri  outrages  upon  ti^e  Kansas 
eleetioiis ;  still,  if  Kansas  fairly  votes  herself  a  slave  State  she  must 
be  admitted,  or  the  Union  must  be  dissolved.  But  how  if  she  votes 
herself  a  slave  State  unfairly,  that  is,  by  the  very  means  for  which  jrou 
say  you  would  hang  men  T  Must  she  still  be  admitted,  or  the  Union 
dissolved  T  That  i^  be  the  phase  of  the  question  when  it  flret  be- 
comes a  i>ractical  one.  In  your  assumption  that  there  may  be 
a  fair  decision  of  the  slavery  question  in  Kansas.  I  plainly  see  .  • 
you  and  I  would  differ  about  the  Nebraska  law.  I  look  upon  that  f/^^/^^ 
enactment  not  as  a  law,  but  as  a  violence  from  the  beginning.  It  [^  v  . 
was  conceived  in  violence,  is  maintained  in  violence,  and  is  oeing 
executed  in  violence.  I^say  it  was  conceived  in  violence,  because  ^e 
destruction  of  the  Missouri  (Jom^FOihlSd,  wnd^f  the  Cii^timstances, 
was  nothing  less  than  violence.  It  was  passed  in  violence,  because 
it  could  not  have  passed  at  all  buffor  tne  votes  6t  mBXSfynembers 
in  violence  of  the  known  will  of  their  constituents.  Xtjs.maintained 
in  violence,  because  the  elections  since  clearly  demand  its  r^elU ; 
and  the  demand  is  openly  disregarded. 

You  say  men  ought  to  be  hung  for  the  way  they  are  executing 
the  law ;  I  sav  the  way  it  is  being  executed  is  quite  as  good  as  anv 
of  its  antecedents.  It  is  being  executed  in  the  precise  way  which 
was  intended  from  the  first,  else  why  does  no  Nebraska  man  express 
astonifllunent  or  condemnation  T  JPoor  Beeder  is  the  only  public 
man  who  has  been  silly  enough  to  believe  that  anything  Eke  fair- 
ness was  ever  intended,  and  he  has  been  bravely  undeceived. 

That  Kansas  will  form  a  slave  constitution,  and  with  it  will  ask  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Union,  I  take  to  be  already  a  settled  question, 
and  so  settled  by  the  very  means  you  so  pointedlv  condemn.  By 
every  principle  of  law  ever  held  by  any  court  Jforth  or  South. 
every  negro  taken  to  Kansas  is  free ;  yet,  in  utter  disre^rd  of 
this, — in  tlie  spirit  of  violence  merely, — that  beautiful  legislature 
gravely  passes  a  law  to  hang  any  man  who  shall  venture  to  inform 
a  n^^  of  his  legal  rights.  This  is  the  subject  and  real  object  of 
tlie  Ukw.  If,  like  Haman,  they  should  han^  upon  the  gallows  of 
their  own  building.  I  shall  not  be  among  the  mourners  for  their 
fate.  In  my  humble  sphere,  I  shall  advocate  the  restoration  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  so  long  as  Kansas  remains  a  Territory,  and 
when,  l^  all  these  foul  means,  it  seeks  to  come  into  the  Union  bs  a 
slave  State,  I  shall  oppose  it.  I  am  very  loath  in  any  case  to  with- 
hold my  assent  to  tne  enjoyment  of  propertjr  acquired  or  located 
in  good  faith ;  but  I  do  not  admit  that  good  faith  in  taking  a  negro 
to  Kansas  to  be  held  in  slavery  is  a  probability  with  any  man. 
Any  man  who  has  sense  enough  to  be  the  controller  of  ms  own 
property  has  too  much  sense  to  misunderstand  the  outrageous  char- 
acter oi:  Uie  whole  Nebraska  business.  But  I  digress.  In  my 
opposition  to  the  admission  of  Kansas  I  shall  have  some  company, 
but  we  may  be  beaten.  If  we  are,  I  shall  not  on  that  account 
attempt  to  dissolve  the  Union.    I  tnink  it  probable,  however,  we 
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shall  be  beaten.  Standing  as  a  unit  among  yonrselyes,  yon  can, 
directly  and  indirectly,  brioe  enough  of  onr  men  to  carry  the  day, 
as  you  could  on  the  open  proposition  to  establish  a  monarch]^.  Gkt 
hold  of  some  man  in  the  T^orth  whose  position  and  ability  is  such 
that  he  can  make  the  support  of  your  measure,  whatever  it  may  be, 
a  Democratic  piurty  necessity,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Apropos  of 
tiiis,  let  me  tell  you  an  anecdote.  Douglas  introduced  the  Nebraska 
bill  in  January.  In  February  afterward  there  was  a  called  session 
of  the  Illinois  legislature.  Of  the  one  hundred  members  compos- 
ing the  two  branches  of  that  body,  about  seventy  were  Democrats. 
These  latter  held  a  caucus,  in  which  the  NebrasKa  bill  was  talked 
of,  if  not  formally  discussed.  It  was  thereby  discovered  that  just 
three,  and  no  more,  were  in  favor  of  the  measure.  In  a  day  or  two 
Douglas's  orders  came  on  to  have  resolutions  passed  approving  the 
bill ;  and  they  were  passed  by  large  majorities! ! !  The  truth  of  this 
is  vouched  for  by  a  Doltin^  Democratic  member.  The  masses,  too, 
Democratic  as  well  as  Whig,  were  even  nearer  unanimous  against 
it;  but,  as  soon  as  the  party  necessity  of  supporting  it  became  appa- 
rent, the  way  the  Democrats  began  to  see  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  it  was  penectly  astonishing. 

Ton  say  that  if  Kansas  fairly  votes  herself  a  free  State,  as  a 
Christian  you  will  rejoice  at  it.  All  decent  slaveholders  talk  that 
way,  and  I  do  not  doubt  their  candor.  But  they  never  vote  that 
way.  Although  in  a  private  letter  or  conversation  you  wiU  express 
your  preference  that  Kansas  shall  be  free,  you  would  vote  for  no 
man  for  Congress  who  would  say  the  same  tmng  publicly.  No  such 
man  could  be  elected  from  any  district  in  a  slave  iState.  You  think 
StringfeUow  and  company  ought  to  be  hung ;  and  yet  at  the  next 
presidential  election  you  will  vote  for  the  exact  tvpe  and  represen- 
tative of  StringfeUow.  The  slave-breeders  and  slave-traders  are  a 
small,  odious,  and  detested  class  among  you ;  and  yet  in  politics 
they  dictate  the  course  of  all  of  you,  and  are  as  completely  your 
masters  as  you  are  the  master  of  your  own  negroes.  You  inquire 
where  I  now  stand.  That  is  a  disputed  point.  I  think  I  am  a 
Whi^;  but  others  say  there  are  no  Whigs,  and  that  I  am  an 
Abolitionist.  When  I  was  at  Washington,  I  voted  for  the  Wilmot 
proviso  as  good  as  forty  times :  and  I  never  heard  of  any  one 
attempting  to  unwhig  me  for  tnat.  I  now -^q.jiq^  more  than  op- 
pose the  extension  of  slavery.  I  am  not  a  Know-notJiing ;  tfiat 
iS^JeHidn.  How  could  I  l)e?  How  can  any  one  who  abhors  the 
oppression  of  negroes  be  in  favor  of  degrading  classes  of  white 
people!  Our  progress  in  degeneracy  appears  to  me  to  be  pretty 
rapid.  As  a  nation  we  began  by  declaring  that "  all  men  are  created 
equal."  We  now  practically  read  it  "all  men  are  created  equal, 
except  negroes."  When  the  Know-nothings  get  control,  it  will  read 
"  all  men  are  created  equal,  except  negroes  and  foreigners  and  Cath- 
olics." When  it  comes  to  this,  I  shall  prefer  emigrating  to  some 
country  where  they  make  no  pretense  of  loving  liberty, — to  Russia, 
for  instance,  where  despotism  can  be  taken  pure,  and  without  the 
base  alloy  of  Jiypocrisy. 

Mary  will  probably  pass  a  day  or  two  in  Louisville  in  October. 
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My  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Speed.  On  the  leading  subject  of  this 
letter.  I  have  more  of  her  sympathy  than  I  have  of  yours ;  and  yet 
let  me  say  I  am  Your  friend  forever, 

A.  LmcoLN. 

December  [15 1],  1855. — Bill  for  Services  Rendered  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 

To  A.  Lincoln  Dr. 

To  professional  services  in  the  case  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company  against  the  County  of  McLean^  ar- 

gied  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Illinois  at 
ecember  term,  1855 $5000.00 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Illinois  Bar,  understanding 
that  the  above  entitled  cause  was  twice  argued  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  that  the  judgment  therein  decid^  the  question  of  the 
claim  of  counties  and  other  nunor  municipal  corporations  to  tax 
the  property  of  said  railroad  company,  and  settled  said  question 
against  said  claim  and  in  favor  of  said  railroad  company,  are  of 
opinion  the  sum  above  charged  as  a  fee  is  not  unreasonable. 

Grant  Goodrich,  N.  H.  Purple, 

N.  B.  JuDD,  O.  H.  Browning, 

Abjcejrald  Williams,  R.  S.  Blackwell. 

June  27, 1856. — Letter  to  John  Van  Dyke. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  June  27, 1856. 
Hon.  John  Van  Dyke. 

My  dear  Sir :  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  notice  of  me 
in  the  Philadelphia  Convention. 

When  you  meet  Judge  Dayton  present  my  resjjects,  and  tell  him 
I  think  mm  a  far  better  man  than  I  for  the  position  he  is  in,  and 
that  I  shall  support  both  him  and  Colonel  Fremont  most  cordially. 
IVraent  my  b^t  respects  to  Mrs.  Van  Dyke,  and  believe  me 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

July  9, 1856.— Letter  to Whitney. 

Springfield,  July  9, 1856. 

Dear  Whitney:  I  now  expect  to  go  to  Chicago  on  the  15th,  and  I 
probably  shall  remain  there  or  thereabouts  for  about  two  weeks. 

It  turned  me  blind  when  I  first  heard  Swett  was  beaten  and  Love- 
joy  nominated ;  but,  after  much  reflection,  I  really  believe  it  is  best 
to  let  it  stand.    This,  of  course,  I  wish  to  be  confidential. 

I^mon  did  get  your  deeds.  I  went  with  him  to  the  ofQce,  got 
them,  and  put  them  in  his  hands  myself.    Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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August  [It],  1856. — Fragment  of  Speech  at  Galena,  Illinois; 

IN  THE  Fr^ont  Campaign. 

You  farther  charge  us  with  beins  disunionists.  K  you  mean  that 
it  is  our  aim  to  dissolve  the  Uuion/I  for  myself  answer  that  it  is  nn- 
tme :  for  those  who  act  with  me  I  answer  that  it  is  untrue.  Have 
you  heard  us  assert  that  as  our  aim  T  Do  vou  really  believe  that 
such  is  our  aim  t  Do  you  find  it  in  our  platform,  our  speeches,  our 
conventions,  or  anywhere  t    If  not^  withdraw  the  charge. 

But  you  may  say  that  though  it  is  not  our  aim,  it  wiU  be  the 
result  if  we  succeed,  and  that  we  are  therefore  disunionists  in  fact. 
This  is  a  grave  charge  you  make  against  us,  and  we  certainly  have 
a  right  to  demand  that  you  specify  in  what  way  we  are  to  dissolve 
the  Union.    How  are  we  to  effect  this  t 

The  only  specification  offered  is  volunteered  by  Mr.  Fillmore  in 
his  Albany  speech.  His  char^  is  that  if  we  elect  a  President  and 
Vice-President  botii  from  the  free  States,  it  will  dissolve  the  Union. 
This  is  open  folly.  The  Constitution  provides  that  the  President 
and  Vice-rresident  of  the  United  States  shall  be  of  different  States ; 
but  savs  nothing  as  to  the  latitude  and  lon^tude  of  those  States. 
In  1828  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  and  John  G.  Calhoun,  of 
South  Carolina,  were  elected  President  and  Vice-President,  both 
from  slave  States ;  but  no  one  thought  of  dissolving  the  Union  then 
on  that  account.  In  1840  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  and  Tyler,  of  Virginia, 
were  elected.  In  1841  Harrison  died  and  John  Tyler  succeeded  to 
the  presidency,  and  William  B.  E[ing,  of  Alabama,  was  elected  acting 
Vice-President  by  the  Senate;  but  no  one  supposed  that  the  Union 
was  in  danger.  In  fact,  at  the  very  time  Mr.  Fillmore  uttered  this 
idle  charge,  the  state  of  thin^  in  the  United  States  disproved  it. 
Mr.  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Bright,  of  Indiana,  both 
from  free  States,  are  President  and  Vice-President,  and  the  Union 
stands  and  will  stand.  You  do  not  pretend  that  it  ought  to  dis- 
solve the  UnioUj  and  the  facts  show  that  it  won't;  therefore  the 
charge  may  be  dismissed  without  further  consideration. 

No  other  specification  is  made,  and  the  only  one  that  could  be 
made  is  that  the  restoration  of  the  restriction  of  1820,  making  the 
United  States  territory  free  territory,  would  dissolve  the  Union. 
(Gentlemen,  it  will  require  a  decided  majority  to  pass  such  an  act. 
We,  the  majority,  being  able  constitutionally  to  do  all  that  we  pur- 
pose, would  have  no  desire  to  dissolve  the  Union.  Do  you  say  that 
such  restriction  of  slavery  would  be  unconstitutional,  and  that  some 
of  the  States  would  not  submit  to  its  enforcement  f  I  n*ant  you 
that  an  unconstitutional  act  is  not  a  law ;  but  I  do  not  ask  and  will 
not  takeyour  construction  of  the  Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  is  the  tribunal  to  decide  such  a  question,  and 
we  will  submit  to  its  decisions:  and  if  vou  do  also^  there  will  be  an 
end  of  the  matter.  Will  jou  t  If  not,  who  are  the  disunionists — you 
or  wet  We,  the  majqnty,  would  not  strive  to  dissolve  the  Union  ; 
and  if  any  attempt  is  made,  it  must  be  by  ^ou,  who  so  loudly  stig- 
matize us  as  disunionists.  But  the  Union,  in  any  event,  will  not  be 
dissolved.    We  don't  want  to  dissolve  it,  and  if  you  attempt  it  we 
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won't  let  ;fron.  With  the  purse  and  sword^  the  army  and  navy  and 
treasury,  m  onr  hands  and  at  our  command,  ^ou  conld  not  do  it. 
This  government  would  be  very  weak  indeed  if  a  majority  with  a 
discifuined  army  and  navy  and  a  well-filled  treasury  could  not  pre- 
serve itself  when  attacked  by  an  unarmed,  undiscipliuedy  unorgan- 
ized^ minority.  All  this  talk  about  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  is 
humbug,  nothing  but  folly.  We  do  not  want  to  dissolve  the  Union ; 
you  shiul  not. 

September  8, 1856. — Letter  to  Harrison  Maltbt. 

Oanfidentiah 

SPRiNGFiELDy  September  8, 1856. 
Harrison  Maltbt,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  understand  you  are  a  Fillmore  man.  Let  me  prove 
to  you  that  every  vote  withheld  from  Pr6mont  and  ^ven  to  Pill- 
more  in  this  State  actually  lessens  Fillmore's  chance  or  being  Presi- 
dent. Supi)Ose  Buchanan  gets  all  the  slave  States  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  anv  other  one  State  besides ;  then  he  is  elected,  no  matter 
who  gets  all  the  rest.  But  suppose  Fillmore  gets  the  two  slave 
States  of  Maryland  and  EentucKv ;  then  Buchanan  is  not  elected ; 
Fillmore  goes  into  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  and  may  be  made 
President  by  a  compromise.  But  suppose,  again,  Fillmore's  friends 
throw  away  a  few  thousand  votes  on  him  in  Indiana  and  Illinois; 
it  will  inevitably  ^ve  these  States  to  Buchanan,  which  will  more 
than  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  Maryland  and  Kentucky,  will 
elect  him,  and  leave  Fillmore  no  chance  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives or  out  of  it. 

This  is  as  plain  as  adding  up  the  weight  of  three  small  hogs.  As 
ICr.  Fillmore  has  no  possible  chance  to  carry  Illinois  for  himself,  it 
is  plamly  to  his  interest  to  let  Fr6mont  take  it,  and  thus  keep  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  Buchanan.  Be  not  deceived.  Buchanan  is  the  hard 
horse  to  beat  in  this  race.  Let  him  have  Illinois^  and  nothing  can 
beat  him ;  and  he  will  get  Illinois  if  men  persist  m  throwing  away 
votes  upon  Mr.  Fillmore.  Does  some  one  persuade  you  that  Mr. 
Fillmore  can  carry  Illinois t  Nonsense!  There  are  over  seventy 
newspapers  in  Illinois  opposing  Buchanan,  onlv  three  or  four  of 
whicn  support  Mr.  Fillmore,  all  the  rest  going  for  Fremont.  Are 
not  these  newspapers  a  fair  index  of  the  proportion  of  the  votes  t 
If  not,  tell  me  why. 

Again,  of  these  three  or  four  Fillmore  newspapers,  two,  at  least, 
are  supported  in  part  by  the  Buchanan  men,  as  I  understand.  Do 
not  they  know  where  the  shoe  pinches  f  They  know  the  Fillmore 
movement  helps  them,  and  therefore  they  help  it.  Do  think  these 
things  over,  and  then  act  according  to  your  judgment. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

October  1, 1856. — Fragment  on  Sectionalism. 

It  is  constantly  objected  to  Fr6mont  and  Dajrton,  that  they  are 
supported  by  a  sectional  party,  who  by  their  sectionalism  endanger 
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the  national  union.  This  objection,  more  than  all  others^  causes 
men  really  opposed  to  slavery  extension  to  hesitate.  Practically,  it 
is  the  most  mmcnlt  objection  we  have  to  meet.  For  this  reason  I 
now  propose  to  examine  it  a  little  more  caref  ally  than  I  have  here- 
tofore done,  or  seen  it  done  by  others.  First,  then,  what  is  the 
question  between  the  parties  respectively  represented  by  Buchanan 
and  Fremont  T  Simply  this,  ^^  Shall  slaverv  be  allowed  to  extend 
into  United  States  territories  now  legally  freet"  Buchanan  says 
it  shall,  and  Fremont  says  it  shall  not. 

That  is  the  naked  issue,  and  the  whole  of  it.  Lay  the  respective 
platforms  side  by  side,  and  the  difference  between  them  will  be 
found  to  amount  to  precisely  that.  True,  each  party  charges  upon 
the  other  designs  much  beyond  what  is  involved  in  the  issue  as 
stated ;  but  as  these  charges  cannot  be  fully  proved  either  way,  it  is 
probabl^r  better  to  reject  them  on  both  sides,  and  stick  to  the  naked 
issue  as  it  is  clearly  made  up  on  the  record. 

And  now  to  restate  Uie  question,  ''  ShiJl  slavery  be  allowed  to 
extend  into  United  States  territories  now  legally  free  t  '^  I  beg  to 
know  how  one  side  of  that  question  is  more  sectional  than  the 
other  t  Of  course  I  expect  to  effect  nothing  with  the  man  who 
makes  the  charge  of  sectionalism  without  canng  whether  it  is  just 
or  not.  But  of  the  candid,  fair  man  who  has  been  puzzled  with  this 
charge,  I  do  ask  how  is  one  side  of  this  question  more  sectional 
than  the  other  T    I  beg  of  him  to  consider  well,  and  answer  calmly. 

K  one  side  be  as  sectional  as  the  other,  nothing  is  gained^  as  to 
sectionalism,  by  changing  sides ;  so  that  each  must  choose  sides  of 
the  question  on  some  other  ground,  as  I  should  think,  according  as 
the  one  side  or  the  other  shall  appear  nearest  right.  If  he  snail 
really  think  slavery  ought  to  be  extended,  let  him  go  to  Buchanan; 
if  he  think  it  ought  not,  let  him  go  to  Fremont. 

But  Fremont  and  Dayton  are  both  residents  of  the  free  States, 
and  this  fact  has  been  vaunted  in  high  places  as  excessive  sectional- 
ism. While  interested  individuals  become  indignant  and  excited 
against  this  manifestation  of  sectionalism,  I  am  very  happy  to  know 
that  the  Constitution  remains  calm  —  keeps  cool — upon  the  subject. 
It  does  say  that  President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  residents  of 
different  States,  but  it  does  not  say  that  one  must  live  in  a  slave 
and  the  other  in  a  free  State. 

It  has  been  a  custom  to  take  one  from  a  slave  and  the  other  from 
a  free  State :  but  the  custom  has  not  at  all  been  uniform.  In  1828 
General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  both  from  slave  States,  were 
placed  on  the  same  ticket;  and  Mr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Rush,  both  from 
free  States,  were  pitted  against  them.  General  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Calhoun  were  elected,  and  qualified  and  served  under  the  election, 
yet  the  whole  thing  never  suggested  the  idea  of  sectionalism.  In 
1841  the  President,  General  Harrison,  died,  by  which  Mr.  Tyler, 
the  Vice-President  and  a  slave-State  man,  became  President.  Mr. 
Man^um,  another  slave-State  man,  was  placed  in  the  vice-presiden- 
tial cnair,  served  out  the  term,  and  no  fuss  about  it,  no  sectionalism 
thought  of.  In  1853  thepresent  President  came  into  office.  He  is 
a  fr^State  man.    Mr.  Bang,  the  new  Vice-President  elect,  was  a 
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dave^tate  man :  bat  he  died  without  entering  on  the  duties  of  his 
office.  At  first  nis  vacancy  was  filled  by  Atchison,  another  slave- 
State  man ;  but  he  soon  resigned,  and  the  place  was  supplied  by 
Bright,  a  free-State  man.  So  that  right  now,  and  for  the  nidf  year 
last  past^  our  President  and  Vice-President  are  both  actually  free- 
State  men.  But  it  is  said  the  friends  of  Fremont  avow  the  purpose 
of  electing  him  exclusively  by  free-State  votes,  and  that  this  is  unen- 
durable sectionalism. 

This  statement  of  fact  is  not  exactly  true.    With  the  friends  of 
Fr6mont  it  is  an  expected  necessity,  but  it  is  not  an  ''  avowed  pur- 


alism  is  just  as  much  on  one  side  as  the  other. 

The  thing  which  gives  most  color  to  the  charge  of  sectionaliBm, 
made  against  those  who  oppose  the  spread  of  slavery  into  free  terri- 
tory, is  the  fact  that  they  can  get  no  votes  in  the  slave  States,  while 
their  opponents  get  all,  or  nearly  so.  in  the  slave  States,  and  also  a 
large  number  in  the  free  States.  To  state  it  in  another  way,  the 
extensionists  can  get  votes  all  over  the  nation,  while  the  restric- 
tionists  can  get  them  onlv  in  the  free  States. 

This  being  the  fact,  wny  is  it  so?  It  is  not  because  one  side  of 
the  question  dividing  them  is  more  sectional  than  the  other,  nor 
beeanse  of  any  difference  in  the  mental  or  moral  structure  of  the 
people  North  and  South.  It  is  because  in  that  question  the  people 
of  uie  South  have  an  immediate  palpable  and  immensely  great 
pecuniary  interest^  while  with  the  people  of  the  North  it  is  merely 
an  abstract  question  of  moral  right,  with  ofily  slight  and  remote 
pecuniary  interest  added. 

The  slaves  of  the  South,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  are  worth  a  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars.  Let  it  be  permanently  settled  that  tMs 
property  may  extend  to  new  territory  without  restraint,  and  it 
greatly  enhances,  perhaps  ^uite  doubles,  its  value  at  once.  This  im- 
mense palpable^cuniary  interest  on  the  question  of  extending  sla- 
very unites  the  Southern  people  as  one  man.  But  it  cannot  be  demon- 
strated that  the  North  will  sain  a  dollar  by  restricting  it.  Moral 
principle  is  aU,  or  nearly  all,  tnat  unites  us  of  the  North.  Pity 't  is, 
it  is  so,  but  this  is  a  looser  bond  than  pecuniary  interest  Kight 
here  is  the  plain  cause  of  their  perfect  union  and  our  want  of  it. 
And  see  how  it  works.  If  a  Soutnern  man  aspires  to  be  President, 
they  choke  him  down  instantly,  in  order  that  the  glittering  prize  of 
the  nresidency  may  be  held  up  on  Southern  terms  to  the  greedy  eyes 
of  Northern  ambition.  With  this  they  tempt  us  and  break  in  upon  us. 

The  Democratic  party  in  1844  elected  a  Southern  president.  Since 
then  the^  have  neither  had  a  Southern  candidate  for  election  nor 
nomination.  Their  conventions  of  1848, 1852  and  1856  have  been 
struggles  exclusively  among  Northern  men,  each  vying  to  outbid 
the  ouier  for  the  Southern  vote:  the  South  standing  calmly  by  to 
finally  cry  *'Gk)ing,  ^ing,  gone^  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  its  power  more  distinctly  seen,  and  thereby  to 
secure  a  still  higher  bid  at  the  next  succeeding  strui^rgle. 
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"  Actions  speak  louder  than  words  "  is  the  maxim,  and  if  true  the 
South  now  distinctly  Bavs  to  the  North,  "  Give  us  the  measures  and 
you  take  the  men."    Tne  total  withdrawal  of  Southern  aspirant« 
for  the  presidency  multiplies  the  number  of  Northern  ones.     These 
last,  in  competing  with  each  other,  commit  themselves  t«  the  utmost 
verge  that,  through  their  own  greediness,  tliey  have  the  least  hope 
their  Northern  supporters  will  bear.     Having  got  committed  in  a 
race  of  competition,  necessity  drives  them  into  union  to  sustain 
themselves.     Each  at  first  secures  all  he  can  on  personal  attach- 
ments to  him  and  through  hopes  resting  on  him  personally.     Nezta 
they  unite  with  one  another  and  with  the  perfectly  handed  Sout^jJ 
to  make  the  offensive  position  they  have  got  in  to  "a  party  measure^f 
This  done,  large  additional  numlJers  are  secured.  ^ 

When  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  first  proposed, 
at  the  North  there  was  literally  "  nobody  "  in  favor  of  it.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1854,  our  legislature  met  in  called,  or  extra,  session.  From  them 
Douglas  sought  an  indoi'sement  of  his  then  pending  measure  of  re- 
peal. In  our  legislature  were  about  sevent;^  Democrats  to  thirty 
Whigs.  The  former  held  a  caucus,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  give 
Douglas  the  desired  indorsement.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
caucuii  bolted, —  would  not  stand  it, — and  they  now  divulge  the 
secrets.  They  say  that  the  cancus  fairly  confessed  that  the  repeal 
was  wrong,  and  they  pleaded  the  determination  to  indorse  it  solely  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  sustain  Douglas.  Here  we  nave 
the  direct  evidence  of  how  the  Nebraska  biU  obtained  its  strength 
in  Illinois.  It  was  given,  not  in  a  sense  of  right,  but  in  the  teeth 
of  a  seDBe  of  wrong,  to  sustain  Douglas.  So  Illinois  was  divided. 
So  New  England  for  Tierce,  Michigan  for  Cass,  Pennsylvania  for 
Buchanan,  and  all  for  the  Democratic  party. 

And  when  by  such  means  they  have  got  a  large  portion  of  t 
Northern  people  into  a  position  contrary  to  their  own  honest  i 
pulses  and  sense  of  right,  they  have  the  impudence  to  turn  up« 
those  who  do  stand  firm,  and  call  them  sectional.  Were  it  not  t. . 
serious  a  matter,  this  cool  impudence  would  he  laughable,  to  say  tb< 
least.  Recurring  to  the  question, "  Shall  slavery  be  allowed  to  extend 
into  United  States  territory  now  legally  freet"  This  is  a  sectional" 
question — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  question  in  its  nature  calculated  to 
divide  the  American  people  geographically.  Who  is  to  blame  for  that! 
WhocanhelpitT  Eithersiaecanhelpit;buthowt  Simplybyyield- 
ing  to  the  otner  side ;  there  is  no  other  way;  in  the  whole  range  of 
pf)a8ibility  there  is  no  other  way.  Then,  which  side  shall  yield  T  To 
this,  again,  there  can  be  but  one  answer, —  the  side  whicn  is  in  the 
wrong.  True,  we  differ  as  to  which  side  is  wrong,  and  we  boldly 
say,  let  all  who  really  think  slavery  ought  to  be  spread  into  free  ter- 
ritory, openly  go  over  against  us:  there  is  where  they  rightfully  be- 
long. But  why  should  any  go  who  really  think  slavery  ought  not 
to  spread!  Do  they  really  think  the  right  ought  to  yield  to  the 
wrong  T  Are  they  ^raid  to  stand  by  the  right  t  Do  they  fear  that 
the  Constitution  is  too  weak  to  sustain  them  in  the  right  T  Do  they 
really  think  that  bv  right  surrendering  to  wrong  the  hopes  of  our 
Constitution,  our  ^niou,  and  our  liberties  can  possibly  be  bettered! 
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December  10, 1856. — Fragment  op  Speech  at  a  Republican 

Banquet  in  Chicago. 

We  have  another  annual  presidential  message.  Like  a  rejected 
lover  tnAiiig  merry  at  the  wedding  of  his  rival,  the  President  felici- 
tates himself  hngelj  over  the  late  presidentiaJ  election.  He  con- 
siders the  resnlt  a  signal  triumph  of  good  principles  and  good  men, 
and  a  very  pointed  rebuke  of  bad  ones.  He  says  the  people  did  it. 
He  foists  that  the  ^'  people,"  as  he  complacently  calls  only  those 
who  voted  for  Buchanan,  are  in  a  minority  of  the  whole  people  by 
about  four  hundred  thousand  votes — one  full  tenth  of  all  the  votes. 
Remembering  this,  he  might  perceive  that  the ''  rebuke  "  may  not  be 
quite  as  durable  as  he  seems  to  think — that  the  majority  may  not 
cnoose  to  remain  permanently  rebuked  by  that  minority. 

The  President  thinks  the  ^reat  body  of  us  Fr^monters,  being 
ardently  attached  to  liberty,  in  the  abstract,  were  duped  by  a  few 
wicked  and  desi^n^  men.  There  is  a  slignt  difFerence  of  opinion 
on  this.  We  think  he,  being  ardently  attached  to  the  hope  of  a 
seeond  term,  in  the  concrete,  was  duped  by  men  who  had  liberty 
every  way.  He  is  the  cat^s-paw.  By  much  dragging  of  chestnuts 
from  the  fire  for  others  to  eat,  his  claws  are  burnt  ofF  to  the  gristle, 
and  he  is  thrown  aside  as  unfit  for  further  use.  As  the  fool  said  of 
King  Lear,  when  his  daughters  had  turned  him  out  of  doors,  ^'  He 's 
a  shelled  peaseod"  [''That 's  a  sheal'd  peascod"]. 

So  for  as  the  President  charges  us  ''with  a  desire  to  change 
the  domestic  institutions  of  existing  States^"  and  of  "  doing  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  deprive  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
moral  authority,"  for  the  whole  party  on  belief,  and  for  mjrself  on 
knowledge,  I  pronounce  the  charge  an  unmixed  and  unmitigated 
falsehood. 

Our  government  rests  in  public  opinion.  Whoever  can  change 
public  opinion  can  change  the  government  practically  just  so  much. 
Fublie  opinion,  on  any  subject,  always  has  a  "  central  idea,"  from 
which  idf  its  minor  thoughts  radiate.  That  "central  idea"  in  our 
political  public  opinion  at  the  beginning  was,  and  until  recently  has 
continuea  to  be,  "the  equality  of  men."  And  although  it  has  al- 
ways submitted  patiently  to  whatever  of  inequality  there  seemed  to 
be  as  matter  of  actual  necessity,  its  constant  working  has  been  a 
steady  proffress  toward  the  practical  equality  of  all  men.  The  late 
presiaentiid  election  was  a  struggle  by  one  party  to  discard  that 
central  idea  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  opposite  idea  that  slavery  is 
right  in  the  abstract,  the  workings  of  wnich  as  a  central  idea  may 
be  the  perpetuity  of  human  slavery  and  its  extension  to  all  countries 
and  colors.  Less  than  a  year  ago  the  Richmond  "  Enquirer,"  an 
avowed  advocate  of  slavery,  regardless  of  color,  in  order  to  favor 
his  view^  invented  the  phrase  ''State  equality,"  and  now  the  Presi- 
dent, in  nis  message,  aaopts  the  "  Enquirer's"  catch-phrase,  telling 
us  the  people  "have  asserted  the  constitutional  equaUty  of  each  and 
all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  as  States."  The  President  flatters 
that  the  new  cential  idea  is  completely  inaugurated ;  and  so 
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indeed  it  is,  so  far  as  the  mere  fact  of  a  presidential  election  can 
inaugurate  it.  To  ns  it  is  left  to  know  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  have  not  yet  declared  for  it,  and  to  hope  that  they  never  wilL 
AH  of  us  who  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  taken  together,  are  a 
majority  of  four  hundred  thousand.  But  in  the  late  contest  we  were 
divided  between  Fremont  and  Fillmore.  Can  we  not  come  together 
for  the  future  f  Let  every  one  who  really  believes,  and  is  resolved, 
that  free  society  is  not  and  shall  not  be  a  failure,  and  who  can  con- 
scientiously declare  that  in  the  past  contest  he  has  done  only  what 
he  thought  best — let  every  sucn  one  have  charity  to  believe  that 
every  other  one  can  say  as  much.  Thus  let  bygones  be  -bygones ; 
let  past  differences  as  nothing  be ;  and  with  stcfi^]^  eye  on  the  real 
issue,  let  us  reinaugurate  the  good  old  ''central  ideas"  of  the  re- 
public. We  can  do  it.  The  human  heart  is  with  ns ;  Gk)d  is  with 
us.  We  shall  again  be  able  not  to  declare  that  ^'  all  States  as  States 
are  equal,"  nor  yet  that  ''all  citizens  as  citizens  are  eanal,"  bat  to 
renew  the  broader,  better  declaration,  including  both  these  and 
much  more,  that  "  all  men  are  created  equal" 

June  26, 1857. — Speech  in  Springpield,  Illinois. 

Fellow-citizens :  I  am  here  to-night^  partly  by  the  invitation  of 
some  of  you.  and  partly  by  my  own  inclination.  Two  weeks  aeo 
Judge  Douglas  spoke  here  on  the  several  subjects  of  Kansas,  tne 
Dred  Scott  decision,  and  Utah.  I  listened  to  the  speech  at  the  time, 
and  have  the  report  of  it  since.  It  was  intenaed  to  controvert 
opinions  which  I  think  just,  and  to  assail  (politically,  not  personally) 
those  men  who,  in  common  with  me,  entertain  those  opinions.  For 
this  reason  I  wished  then,  and  still  wish^  to  make  some  answer  to  it, 
which  I  now  take  the  opportunity  of  doing. 

I  begin  with  Utah.  If  it  prove  to  be  true,  as  is  probable,  that  the 
people  of  Utah  are  in  open  rebellion  to  the  United  States,  then 
Judge  Douglas  is  in  favor  of  repealing  their  territorial  organiza- 
tion, and  attaching  them  to  the  adjoining  States  for  judicial  pur- 
Eoses.  I  say,  too,  if  they  are  in  rebellion,  they  ought  to  be  some- 
ow  coerced  to  obedience :  and  I  am  not  now  jprepared  to  admit  or 
deny  that  the  judge's  mode  of  coercing  them  is  not  as  good  as  any. 
The  Republicans  can  fall  in  with  it  without  taking  back  anything 
they  have  ever  said.  To  be  sure,  it  would  be  a  considerable  back- 
ing down  by  Judge  Douglas  from  his  much-vaunted  doctrine  of 
self-government  for  the  Territories;  but  this  is  only  additional 
proof  of  what  was  very  plain  from  the  beginning,  that  that  doctrine 
was  a  mere  deceitful  pretense  for  the  benefit  of  slavery.  Those 
who  could  not  see  that  much  in  the  Nebraska  act  itself,  which  forced 
governors,  and  secretaries,  and  judges  on  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tories without  their  choice  or  consent,  could  not  be  made  to  see, 
though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead. 

But  in  all  this,  it  is  very  plain  the  judge  evades  the  onljr  question 
the  Republicans  have  ever  pressed  upon  the  Democracy  in  regard 
to  Utah.  That  question  the  judge  well  knew  to  be  this :  "  If  the 
people  of  Utah  shall  peacefully  form  a  State  constitution  tolerating 
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polygamy,  will  the  Democracy  admit  them  into  the  Union  t "  There 
IS  nothing  in  the  United  States  Constitution  or  law  against  polyg- 
amy;  and  why  is  it  not  a  part  of  the  judge's  "sacred  right  of  sefi- 
govemmenf  for  the  people  to  have  it,  or  rather  to  keep  it,  if  tiiey 
choose  t  These  questions,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  judge  never  answers. 
It  might  involve  the  Democracy  to  answer  them  either  way,  and 
they  go  unanswered. 

As  to  E^ansas.  The  substance  of  the  judge's  speech  on  Kansas  is 
an  effort  to  put  the  free-State  men  in  the  wrong  for  not  voting  at 
the  election  of  delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention.  He  says : 
**  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  the  law  will  be  fairly 
interpreted  and  impartially  executed,  so  as  to  insure  to  every  bona 
fide  inhabitant  the  free  and  quiet  exercise  of  the  elective  franduse." 

It  appears  extraordinary  tnat  Jud^e  Douglas  should  make  such  a 
statement.  He  knows  that,  bv  the  Taw,  no  one  can  vote  who  has 
not  been  registered ;  and  he  knows  that  the  free-State  men  place 
their  refusafto  vote  on  the  ground  that  but  few  of  them  have  oeen 
registered.  It  is  possible  that  this  is  not  true,  but  Judge  Douglas 
knows  it  is  asseited  to  be  true  in  letters,  newspapers,  and  pubUc 
speeches,  and  borne  by  every  mail  and  blown  by  every  breeze  to 
tne  eyes  and  ears  of  the  world.  He  knows  it  is  boldly  declared  that 
the  people  of  many  whole  counties,  and  many  whole  neighborhoods 
in  others,  are  left  unregistered ;  yet  he  does  not  venture  to  con- 
tradict the  declaration,  or  to  point  out  how  they  can  vote  without 
being  registered ;  but  ne  just  slips  alon^,  not  seeming  to  know  there 
is  any  such  question  of  fact,  and  compbcently  declares :  '^  There  is 
every  reason  to  hope  and  beueve  that  the  law  will  be  fairly  and  im- 
partially executed,  so  as  to  insure  to  every  bona  fide  inhabitant  the 
free  and  quiet  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise." 

I  readilv  agree  that  if  all  had  a  chance  to  vote,  they  ought  to  have 
voted.  H,  on  the  contrary,  as  they  allege,  and  Judge  Douglas 
ventures  not  to  particularlv  contradict,  few  only  of  the  free-State 
men  had  a  chance  to  vote,  they  were  perfectly  right  in  staying  from 
the  polls  in  a  body. 

By  the  way,  since  the  jud^e  spoke,  the  Kansas  election  has  come 
off.  The  judge  expressed  his  confidence  that  all  the  Democrats  in 
Kansas  would  do  tneir  duty — including  "  free-State  Democrats,"  of 
course.  The  returns  received  here  as  yet  are  very  incomplete ;  but 
so  far  as  they  go,  they  indicate  that  onljr  about  one  sixth  of  the  re- 

K'  stered  voters  have  really  voted ;  and  this,  too,  when  not  more,  per- 
ps,  than  one  half  of  the  rightful  voters  have  been  registered,  tnus 
showing  the  thing  to  have  been  altogether  the  most  exquisite  farce 
ever  enacted.  I  am  watching  with  considerable  interest  to  ascer- 
tain what  figure  ''the  ft^e-State  Democrats"  cut  in  the  concern. 
Of  course  they  voted, — att  Democrats  do  their  duty, — and  of  course 
they  did  not  vote  for  slave-State  candidates.  We  soon  shall  know 
how  many  delegates  they  elected,  how  many  candidates  they  had 
pledjBped  to  a  free  State,  and  how  many  votes  were  cast  for  them. 

ADow  me  to  barely  whisper  my  suspicion  that  there  were  no  such 
things  in  Elansas  as  "free-State  Democrats  " — that  they  were  alto- 
gether mytiiical,  good  only  to  figure  in  newspapers  and  speeches  in 
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aims  a  deadly  blow  at  our  whole  republican  system  of  govermnent — a 
blow  whiohy  if  sucoessfol,  would  ^lace  all  our  rights  and  liberties  at  the 
mercy  of  passion,  anarchy,  and  violence.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  if  re- 
sistance to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
matter  like  the  points  decided  in  the  Dred  Scott  ^case,  clearly  ¥rithin  their 
jurisdiction  as  defined  by  the  Constitution,  shall  be  forced  upon  the  country 
as  a  political  issue,  it  will  become^a  distinct  and  naked  issue  between  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  ConstiEution — the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  laws. 

Why,  this  same  Supreme  Court  once  decided  a  national  bank  to  be 
constitational;  but  General  Jackson,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  disregarded  the  decision,  and  vetoed  a  bill  for  a  recharter, 
partly  on  constitational  ground  declaring  that  each  public  function- 
ary must  support  die  Constitution,  ^'  as  he  understands  iV  But  hear 
the  general's  own  words.  Here  they  are,  taken  from  his  veto  message : 

It  is  miuntained  by  the  advocates  of  the  bank,  that  its  constitutionality, 
in  all  its  features,  ou^t  to  be  considered  as  settled  by  precedent,  and  by 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  To  this  conclusion  I  cannot  assent. 
Mere  precedent  is  a  dimgerous  source  of  authority,  and  should  not  be  re- 
gurded  as  deciding  questions  of  constitutional  power,  except  where  the 
acquiescence  of  the  people  and  the  States  can  be  considered  as  well  settled. 
So  1^  firom  this  being  the  case  on  this  subject,  an  argument  a^^ainst  the 
bank  miffht  be  based  on  precedent.  One  Congr^,  in  1791,  decided  in  fa- 
vor of  a  Dank ;  another,  m  1811,  decided  against  it.  One  Congreas,  in  1815, 
deeided  against  a  bank :  another,  in  1816,  decided  in  its  favor.  Prior  to 
the  present  Congress,  tneref ore,  the  precedents  drawn  from  that  source 
.were  equaL  If  we  resort  to  the  States,  the  expressions  of  legislative, 
judicifld,  and  executive  opinions  aminst  the  bank  have  been  probably  to 
those  in  its  favor  as  four  to  one.  There  is  nothing  in  precedent  therefore, 
whidi,  if  its  authority  were  admitted,  ought  to  weigh  in  favor  of  the  act 
before  me. 

■^  Fdrop  the  quotations  merely  to  remark  that  all  there  ever  was  in 
tne  way  of  precedent  up  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  on  the  points 
therein  decided,  had  been  against  that  decision.  But  hear  General 
Jackson  further: 

If  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  covered  the  whole  ground  of  this 
aet,  it  ongnt  not  to  control  the  coordinate  authorities  of  this  government. 
The  Caagress^  the  executive,  and  the  court  must,  each  for  itself,  be  euided 
by  its  own  opinion  of  the  Constitution.  Each  public  officer  who  taxes  an 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution  swears  that  he  will  support  it  as  he  under- 
stands it,  and  not  as  it  is  understood  by  others. 

Ag^ain  and  again  have  I  heard  Judge  Douglas  denounce  that  bank 
decision  and  applaud  General  Jackson  for  disregarding  it.  It  would 
be  interesting  for  him  to  look  over  his  recent  speech,  and  see  how 
exactly  his  fierce  philippics  against  us  for  resisting  Supreme  Court 
decisions  fall  upon  his  own  head.  It  will  call  to  mind  a  long 
and  fleree  political  war  in  this  country,  upon  an  issue  which,  in  his 
own  langoa^,  and,  of  course,  in  his  own  changeless  estimation,  was 
*'  a  distinct  issue  between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  Consti- 
tntion,''  and  in  which  war  he  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Constitution. 
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I  have  said,  in  substance^  that  the  Dred  Soott  decision  was  in  part 
based  on  assumed  historical  facts  which  were  not  really  true,  and  I 
ought  not  to  leave  the  subject  without  giving  some  reasons  for  sav- 
ing this;  I  therefore  give  an  instance  or  two,  which  I  think  fully 
sustain  me.  |  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  court,  insists  at  ^reat  length  that  negroes  were 
no  part  of  the  people  who  made,  or  For  whom  was  made,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence^  or  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^ 

On  the  contrary.  Judge  Curtis,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  shows 
that  in  five  of  the  then  thirteen  States — to  wit^  rfew  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  North  Carolina — tree 
negroes  were  voters,  and  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  had  the 
same  part  in  making  the  Constitution  that  the  white  people  had. 
He  shows  this  with  so  much  particularity  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
its  truth ;  and  as  a  sort  of  conclusion  on  that  pointy  holds  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

The  Constitution  was  ordained  and  established  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  action,  in  each  State,  of  those  persons  who  were 
qualified  by  its  laws  to  act  thereon  in  behalf  of  tnemselves  and  all  other  citi- 
zens of  the  State.  In  some  of  the  States,  as  we  have  seen,  colored  persons 
were  among  those  qualified  by  law  to  act  on  the  subject.  These  colored 
persons  were  not  only  included  in  the  body  of  ^*  the  people  of  the  United 
States  "  by  whom  the  Constitution  was  ordamed  and  ^tablished :  but  m  at 
least  five  of  the  States  they  had  the  power  to  act,  and  doubUess  did  act,  by 
their  suffrages,  upon  the  question  of  its  adoption. 

Again,  Chief  Justice  Taney  says : 

It  is  dificult  at  this  day  to  realize  the  state  of  public  opinion,  in  relation 
to  that  unfortunate  race,  which  prevailed  in  the  civiUzea  and  enlightened 
portions  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed  and  adopted. 

And  again,  after  quoting  from  the  Declaration,  he  says : 

The  general  words  above  quoted  would  seem  to  include  the  whole  hu- 
man family,  and  if  they  were  used  in  a  similar  instrument  at  tibis  day, 
would  be  so  understood. 

In  these  the  Chief  Justice  does  not  directly  assert,  but  plainly  as- 
sumes, as  a  fact,  that  the  public  estimate  of  the  black  man  is  more 
favorable  now  tnan  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  This  as- 
sumption is  a  mistake.  In  some  trifling  particulars  the  condition  of 
that  race  has  been  ameliorated ;  but  as  a  whole,  in  this  country,  the 
change  between  then  and  now  is  decidedly  the  other  wav;  and  l^eir 
ultimate  destiny  has  never  appeared  so  h(^eless  as  in  tne  last  three 
or  four  years.  In  two  of  tne  five  States — New  Jersey  and  North 
Carolina — that  then  gave  the  free  ne^ro  the  ri^ht  of  votine,  the 
right  has  since  been  &ken  away,  and  in  a  third — New  Yorl — it 
has  been  greatly  abridged;  while  it  has  not  been  extended,  so  far  as 
I  know,  to  a  single  additional  State,  though  the  number  of  the  States 
has  more  than  doubled.  In  those  days,  as  I  understand,  masters 
could,  at  their  own  pleasure,  emancipate  their  slaves ;  but  since  then 
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such  legal  restraints  have  been  made  upon  emancipation  as  to 
amount  almost  to  prohibition.  In  those  days  legislatures  held  the 
nnquestioned  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  their  respective  States,  but 
now  it  is  becomiuj^  quite  fashionable  for  State  constitutions  to  with- 
hold that  power  &om  the  legislatures.  In  those  days,  by  common 
consent,  the  spread  of  the  black  man's  bondage  to  the  new  countries 
was  prohibited,  but  now  Congress  decides  that  it  will  not  continue 
the  prohibition,  and  the  Supreme  Court  decides  that  it  could  not  if 
it  would.  In  tnose  days  our  Declaration  of  Independence  was  held 
sacred  by  all,  and  thought  to  include  all;  but  now,  to  aid  in  making 
the  bondage  of  the  negro  universal  and  eternal,  it  is  assailed  and 
sneered  at  and  construed,  and  hawked  at  and  torn,  till,  if  its  f ramers 
could  rise  from  their  graves,  they  could  not  at  all  recognize  it.  All 
the  powers  of  earth  seem  rapidlv  combining  against  him.  Mammon 
is  alter  him,  ambition  follows,  philosophy  follows,  and  the  theology 
of  the  day  is  fast  joining  the  cry.  Thev  have  him  in  his  prison- 
house  ;  they  have  searched  his  person,  and  left  no  prying  instrument 
with  him.  One  after  another  they  have  closed  the  heavy  iron  doors 
apon  him :  and  now  they  have  him,  as  it  were,  bolted  in  with  a 
lock  of  a  hundred  keys,  which  can  never  be  unlocked  without  the 
concurrence  of  every  key — the  keys  in  the  hands  of  a  hundred  differ- 
ent men,  and  they  scattered  to  a  hundred  different  and  distant 
places;  and  they  stand  musing  as  to  what  invention,  in  all  the  do- 
minions of  mind  and  matter,  can  be  produced  to  make  the  impossi- 
bility of  his  escape  more  complete  than  it  is. 

It  is  grossly  incorrect  to  say  or  assume  that  the  public  estimate 
of  the  negro  is  more  favorable  now  than  it  was  at  tne  origin  of  the 
government. 

Three  years  and  a  half  ago.  Judge  Douglas  brought  forward  his 
famous  Nebraska  bill.  The  country  was  at  once  in  a  blaze.  He 
scorned  all  opposition,  and  carried  it  through  Congress.  Since  then 
he  has  seen  himself  superseded  in  a  presidential  nomination  by  one 
indorsing  the  general  doctrine  of  his  measure,  but  at  the  same  time 
standing  clear  of  the  odium  of  its  untimely  agitation  and  its  gross 
breach  of  national  faith;  and  he  has  seen  that  successful  rival  con- 
stitutionally elected,  not  by  the  strength  of  friends,  but  by  the  divis- 
ion of  adversaries,  being  in  a  popular  minority  of  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  votes.  He  luis  seen  his  chief  aids  m  his  own  State,  Shields 
and  Richardson,  politically  speaking,  successively  tried,  convicted, 
and  executed  for  an  offense  not  their  own,  but  his.  And  now  he 
sees  his  own  case  standing  next  on  the  docket  for  trial. 

There  is  a  natural  disgust  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all  white  peoph 
at  the  idea  of  an  indiscriminate  amalgamation  of  the  white  and  blacl 
races :  and  Judse  Douglas  evidently  is  basins  his  chief  hope  upoi 
the  enanoes  of  his  being  able  to  appropriate  the  benefit  of  this  die 
gust  to  himself.  If  he  can,b}r  mucn  drumming  and  repeating,  fast^ 
uie  odium  of  that  idea  upon  his  adversaries,  he  thinks  he  can  stmg^gie 
througli  the  storm.  He  therefore  clings  to  this  hope,  as  a  drowning 
man  to  the  last  plank.  He  makes  an  occasion  for  lugging  it  in  from 
the  opposition  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  He  finds  the  ItepubUcans 
insisting  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  includes  all  men. 
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black  as  well  as  white,  and  forthwith  he  boldly  denies  that  it  includes 
negroes  at  all,  and  proceeds  to  argue  gravely  that  all  who  contend  it 
does,  do  so  only  because  they  want  to  vote,  and  eat,  and  Aeep,  and 
marry  with  negroes!  He  will  have  it  that  tney  cannot  be  consiistent 
else.  Now  I  protest  against  the  counterfeit  logic  which  concludes 
that,  because  I  do  not  want  a  black  woman  for  a  slave  I  must  neces- 
sarily want  her  for  a  wife.  I  need  not  have  her  for  either.  I  can  just 
leave  her  alone.  In  some  respects  she  certainly  ia  not  my  equal;  but 
in  her  natural  right  to  eat  the  bread  she  earns  with  her  own  hands 
without  asking  leave  of  any  one  else,  she  is  my  equal,  and  the  equal 
of  all  others. 

Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  his  opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  casei.  admits 
that  the  language  of  tne  Declaration  is  broad  enough  to  include  the 
whole  human  family,  but  he  and  Judge  Douglas  argue  that  the  au- 
thors of  that  instrument  did  not  intend  to  include  negroes^  by  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  at  once  actually  place  them  on  an  equahty  vdth 
the  whites.  Now  this  grave  argument  comes  to  just  notning  at  all, 
bv  the  bther  fact  that  fliey  did  not  at  once,  or  ever  afterwi^,  actu- 
ally place  all  white  people  on  an  equality  with  one  another.  And 
this  IS  the  staple  argument  of  both  tne  chief  justice  and  the  senator 
for  doing  this  obvious  violence  to  the  plain,  unmist^able  language 
of  the  Declaration. 

I  think  the  authors  of  that  notable  instrument  intended  to  include 
all  men,  but  they  did  not  intend  to  declare  aU  men  equal  t fi  all  re- 
spects. They  did  not  mean  to  say  all  were  equal  in  color,  size,  intel- 
lect, moral  developments,  or  social  capacity.  They  defined  with 
tolerable  distinctness  in  what  respects  they  did  consider  all  men 
created  e()ual —  equal  with  '^  certain  inalienable  rights,  among[  which 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  This  they  said,  and 
this  they  meant.  They  did  not  mean  to  assert  the  obvious  untruth 
that  all  were  then  actually  enjoying  that  equality,  nor  yet  that  they 
were  about  to  confer  it  immediately  upon  them.  In  fact,  they  had 
no  power  to  confer  such  a  boon.  They  meant  simply  to  declare  the 
right,  so  that  enforcement  of  it  might  lollow  as  fast  as  circumstances 
should  permit. 

They  meant  to  set  up  a  standard  maxim  for  free  society,  which 
should  be  familiar  to  all,  and  revered  by  all;  constantly  looked  to, 
constantly  labored  for,  and  even  though  never  perfectly  attained, 
constantly  approximated,  and  thereby  constantly  spreading  and 
deepening  its  influence  and  augmenting  thelhappiness  and  vdue  of 
Uf e  to  all  people  of  all  colors  everywhere.  Whe  assertion  that  "  all 
men  are  created  equalfwas  of  no  practical  rtse  in  effecting  our  sepa- 
ration from  Qreat^ririub«;  and  it  was  placed  in  the  Declaration  not 
for  that,  but  for  future  us6.  Its  authors  meant  it  to  be — as,  thank 
€k>d.  it  is  now  proving  itself — a  stumbling-block  to  all  those  who 
in  after  times  might  seek  to  turn  a  free  people  back  into  the  hateful 
paths  of  despotism.  They  knew  the  proneness  of  prosperity  to  breed 
tyrants,  and  they  meant  when  such  should  reappear  in  this  fair  land 
and  commence  their  vocation,  they  should  find  left  for  them  at  least 
one  hard  nut  to  crack. 

I  have  now  briefiy  expressed  my  view  of  the  meaning  and  object 
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of  that  part  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  declares  that 
^'all  men  are  created  equal." 

Now  let  us  hear  Judge  Douglas's  view  of  the  same  subject,  as  I 
find  it  in  the  printed  report  of  nis  late  speech.    Here  it  is : 

No  man  can  vindicate  the  character,  motives,  and  conduct  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  except  upon  the  hypothesis  that  they 
referred  to  the  white  race  alone,  and  not  to  the  African,  when  they  de- 
clared all  men  to  have  been  created  equal;  that  they  were  speaking  of 
Britiah  subjects  on  this  continent  being  equal  to  British  subjects  bom  and 
residing  in  Great  Britain ;  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  same  inalienable 
rights,  and  among  them  were  enumerated  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  The  Declaration  was  adopted  for  tlie  purpose  of  justifying  the 
colonists  in  the  eves  of  the  civilized  world  in  witndrawin^  their  alle- 
giance from  the  British  crown,  and  dissolving  their  connection  with  the 
mother  country. 

My  good  friends,  read  that  carefully  over  some  leisure  hour,  and 
ponder  well  upon  it;  see  what  a  mere  wreck — mangled  ruin — it 
makes  of  our  once  glorious  Declaration. 

''They  were  speaking  of  British  subjects  on  this  continent  being 
equal  to  British  subjects  born  and  residing  in  Oreat  Britain  I "  Why, 
according  to  this,  not  only  negroes  but  white  people  outside  of  Great 
Britain  and  America  were  not  spoken  of  in  that  instrument.  The 
English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  along  with  white  Americans,were  included, 
to  be  sure,  but  the  French,  Oermans,  and  other  white  people  of  the 
world  are  aU  ffone  to  pot  along  with  the  judge's  inferior  races  I 

I  had  thon^t  the  Declaration  promised  something  better  than  the 
condition  of  British  subjects;  but  no,  it  only  meant  that  we  should 
be  equal  to  them  in  their  own  oppressed  and  unequal  condition.  Ac- 
cording to  that,  it  gave  no  promise  that,  having  kicked  ofF  the  king 
and  lords  of  Great  Britain,  we  should  not  at  once  be  saddled  vdth  a 
kinir  and  lords  of  our  own. 

Iliad  thought  the  Declaration  contemplated  the  progressive  im- 
provement  in  the  condition  of  aU  men  everywhere ;  but  no,  it  merely 
^  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  colonists  in  the 

gres  of  the  civilized  world  in  withdrawing  their  allowance  from  the 
ritish  crown,  and  dissolving  their  connection  with  the  mother 
country.**  Why,^  that  object  having  been  effected  some  eightv  years 
ago,  the  Dedaration  is  of  no  practic^  use  now — mere  rulu)isn — old 
waddine  left  to  rot  on  the  battle-field  after  the  victory  is  won. 

I  anderstand  you  are  preparinjj  to  celebrate  the  "Fourth,"  to- 
morrow week.  What  for?  The  doings  of  that  day  had  no  reference 
to  the  present;  and  quite  half  of  you  are  not  even  descendants  of 
those  wno  were  referred  to  at  that  day.  But  I  suppose  you  will  cele- 
brate, and  wiU  even  go  so  far  as  to  read  the  Declaration.  Suppose, 
after  yon  read  it  once  in  the  old-fasbioned  way,  you  read  it  once 
more  with  Judge  Douglas's  V^psien.]  It  will  then  run  thus:  "We 
hold  these  trntl^  to  be  Eidf-evident^  thA£^l  British  subjects  who  were 
on  thiscontinent^ighty-one  years  agp,  were  created  equal  to  all  Brit- 
ish subjecta-botn  and  then  residing  in  Great  Britain]^ 

And  now  I  appeal  to  all — to  Democrats  as  well  as  others  — are  you 
reaUy  willing  that  the  Declaration  shall  thus  be  frittered  away? — 
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thus  left  no  more,  at  most,  than  an  interesting  memorial  of  the 
dead  past? — thus  shorn  of  its  vitality  and  practical  valne,  and  left 
without  the  germ  or  even  the  suggestion  of  the  individual  rights  of 
man  in  it? 

But  Jud^e  Douglas  is  especially  horrified  at  the  thought  of  the 
mixing  of  blood  by  the  white  and  black  races.  Agreed  for  once  — 
a  thousand  times  agreed.  There  are  white  men  enough  to  marry 
all  the  white  women,  and  black  men  enough  to  marry  all  the  black 
women ;  and  so  let  them  be  married.  On  this  point  we  fully  agree 
with  the  judge,  and  when  he  shall  show  that  his  policy  is  better 
adapted  to  prevent  amalgamation  than  ours,  we  shall  drop  ours  and 
adopt  his.  Let  us  see.  In  1850  there  were  in  the  United  States 
405,751  mulattos.  Very  few  of  these  are  the  offspring  of  whit^  and 
free  blacks;  nearly  bR  have  sprung  from  black  slaves  and  white 
masters.  IjfL  separation  of  the  races  is  the  onljr  perfect  preventive  of 
amalgamation ;  but  as  an  immediate  separation  is  impossible,  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  keep  them  apart  where  they  are  not  already  to- 
gether. If  white  and  black  people  never  get  together  in  Kansas,  they 
will  never  mix  blood  in  Eansds.;  That  is  at  least  one  self-evident 
truth.  A  few  free  colored  person's  maj  get  into  the  free  States,  in 
any  event ;  but  their  number  is  too  insignificant  to  amount  to  much 
in  the  way  of  mixing  blood.  In  1850  there  were  in  the  free  States 
56,649  miuattos;  but  for  the  most  part  thev  were  not  bom  there — 
they  came  from  the  slave  States,  ready  maae  up.  In  the  same  year 
the  slave  States  had  348,874  mulattos,  all  of  home  production.  The 
proportion  of  free  mulattos  to  free  blacks — the  only  colored  classes 
in  the  free  States — is  much  greater  in  the  slave  than  in  the  free 
States.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  among  the  free  States  those 
which  make  the  colored  man  the  nearest  equal  to  the  white  have 
proportionabl^  the  fewest  mulattos,  the  least  of  amalgamation.  In 
Ifew  Hampshire,  the  State  which  goes  farthest  towara  equality  be- 
tween the  races,  there  are  just  184  mulattos,  while  there  are  in  Vir- 
ginia— how  many  do  you  think? — 79,775,  being  23,126  more  than  in 
aU  the  free  States  together. 

These  statistics  show  that  slavery  is  the  greatest  source  of  .amal- 
gamation, and  next  to  it,  not  the  elevation,  but  the  degradation  of  the 
free  blacks.  Tet  Judge  Douglas  dreads  the  slightest  restraints  on 
the  spread  of  slavery,  and  the  slightest  human  recognition  of  the 
negro,  as  tending  horribly  to  amalgamation. 

The  very  Drea  Scott  case  affords  a  strong  test  as  to  which  party 
most  favors  amalramation,  the  Republicans  or  the  dear  Union-sav- 
ing Democracy.  Dred  Scott,  his  wife,  and  two  daughters  were  all 
involved  in  t^e  suit.  We  desired  the  court  to  have  held  that  thev  were 
citizens  so  far  at  least  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  hearing  as  to  whether 
they  were  free  or  not:  and  then,  also,  that  they  were  in  fact  and  in 
law  reaUy  free.  Could  we  have  had  our  way,  the  chances  of  these 
black  girls  ever  mixing  their  blood  with  that  of  white  i>eople  would 
have  b^en  diminished  at  least  to  the  extent  that  it  could  not  have 
been  without  their  consent  But  Judge  Douglas  is  delighted  to  have 
them  decided  to  be  slaves,  and  not  human  enough  to  have  a  hearing, 
even  if  they  were  free,  and  thus  left  subject  to  the  forced  concubinage 
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of  their  masters,  and  liable  to  become  the  mothers  of  mulattos  in 
spite  of  themselves:  the  very  state  of  case  that  produces  nine  tenths 
of  all  the  mulattos — all  the  mixing  of  blood  in  the  nation. 

Of  course,  I  state  this  case  as  an  illustration  only,  not  meaning  to 
say  or  intimate  that  the  master  of  Dred  Scott  and  nis  family,  or  any 
more  than  a  percentage  of  masters  generally,  are  inclined  to  exer- 
cise this  particular  power  which  they  hold  over  their  female  slaves. 

I  have  said  that  the  separation  of  the  races  is  the  only  perfect 
preventive  of  amalgamation.  I  have  no  right  to  say  all  the  mem- 
oers  of  the  Republican  party  are  in  favor  of  this,  nor  to  say  that  as 
a  party  they  are  in  favor  of  it.  There  is  nothing  in  their  platform 
directly  on  the  subject.  But  I  can  say  a  very  large  proportion  of 
its  members  are  for  it,  and  that  the  cnief  plank  in  their  platform 
— opposition  to  the  spread  of  slavery — is  most  favorable  to  that 
separation. 

^ach  separation,  if  ever  effected  at  all,  must  be  effected  by  colon- 
ization; and  no  political  party,  as  such,  is  now  doin^  anything 
directiy  for  colonization!  Party  operations  at  present  omv  favor  or 
retard  colonization  in^iaentally.  The  enterprise  is  a  difiacult  one; 
but  ^^  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way."  and  what  colonization 
needs  most  is  a  hearty  will.  Will  spring  from  the  two  elements  of 
moral  sense  and  self-interest.  Let  us  be  brought  to  believe  it  is 
morally  right,  and  at  the  same  time  favorable  to,  or  at  least  not 
against,  our  interest  to  transfer  the  African  to  his  native  clime,  and 
we  shall  find  a  way  to  do  it,  however  great  the  task  may  be.  The 
children  of  Israel,  to  such  numbers  as  to  include  four  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men,  went  out  of  Egyptian  bondage  in  a  body. 

How  differently  the  respective  courses  of  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican parties  mcidentally  bear  on  the  question  of  forming  a  will 
—  a  pubhc  sentiment — for  colonization,  is  easy  to  see.  The  Kepub- 
licans  inculcate,  with  whatever  of  ability  they  can,  that  the  negro  is 
a  man,  that  his  bondage  is  cruelly  wrong,  and  that  the  field  of  his 
oppression  ought  not  to  be  enlarged.  The  Democrats  deny  his 
manhood ;  deny,  or  dwarf  to  insignificance,  the  wrong  of  his  bon- 
dage ;  so  far  as  possible,  crush  all  sympathy  for  him,  and  cultivate 
and  excite  hatrea  and  disgust  against  him ;  compliment  themselves 
as  Union-savers  for  doing  so ;  and  call  the  indefinite  outspreading 
of  his  bondage  ''  a  sacred  right  of  self-government." 

The  plaint  print  cannot  be  read  tnrough  a  gold  eagle ;  and  it 
will  be  ever  hara  to  find  many  men  who  will  send  a  slave  to  Liberia, 
and  pay  his  passage,  while  tney  can  send  him  to  a  new  country — 
TCtLtiatuLj  for  instance — and  sell  nim  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and 
the  rise. 

April  26, 1858.— Letter  to  E.  B.  Washburne. 

Ubbana,  Illinois,  April  26, 1858. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Washbubne. 

Jfy  dear  Sir :  I  am  rather  a  poor  correspondent,  but  I  think  per- 
haps I  ought  to  write  you  a  letter  just  now.  I  am  here  at  this  time, 
bat  I  was  at  home  during  the  sitting  of  the  two  Democratic  conven- 
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tions.  The  day  before  those  eonventions  I  received  a  letter  from 
Chicago,  having  among  other  things  on  other  subjects  ttie  follow- 
ing in  it : 

A  reliable  Bepnblican,  but  an  old-line  Whig  lawyer,  in  this  citjr  told  me 
to-day  that  he  himself  had  seen  a  letter  from  one  of  onr  Bepnbucan  con- 
gressmen, advising  us  all  to  go  for  the  reflection  of  Jndge  Douglas.  He 
said  he  was  enjoined  to  keep  the  author  a  secret,  and  he  was  going  to  do  so. 
FVom  him  I  learned  that  he  was  not  an  old-line  Democrat  or  AboHtionist. 
This  narrows  the  contest  down  to  the  congressmen  from  the  Galena  and 
Fulton  districts. 

• 

The  above  is  a  literal  copy  of  all  the  letter  contained  on  that  sub- 
ject. The  morning  of  the  conventions,  Mr.  Hemdon  show^  me 
your  letter  of  the  l5th  to  him,  which  convinced  me  that  the  story 
m  the  letter  from  Chicago  was  based  upon  some  mistake,  miscon- 
struction of  language,  or  the  like.  Several  of  our  friends  were 
down  from  Chicago,  and  they  had  something  of  die  same  story 
amouffst  them,  some  half  suspecting  that  you  were  inclined  to  £avor 
Douglas,  and  others  thinking  there  was  an  effort  to  wronfi^  you. 

I  tnought  neither  was  exactly  the  case;  that  the  whole  had  origi- 
nated in  some  misconstruction  coupled  with  a  high  degree  of  sensi- 
tiveness on  the  point,  and  that  the  whole  matter  was  not  worth 
another  moment's  consideration. 

Such  is  mv  opinion  now.  and  I  hope  vou  will  have  no  concern 
about  it.  I  have  written  tnis  because  Charlev  Wilson  told  me  he 
was  writing  you,  and  because  I  expject  Dr.  Bay  (who  was  a  little 
excited  about  the  matter)  has  also  written  vou ;  and  because  I  think 
I,  perhaps,  have  taken  a  calmer  view  of  the  thing  than  they  may 
have  done.  I  am  satisfied  you  have  done  no  wrong,  and  nobody 
has  intended  any  wrong  to  you. 

A  word  about  the  conventions.  The  Democracy  parted  in  not  a 
very  encouraged  state  of  mind.  On  the  contrary,  our  friends,  a  good 
manv  of  whom  were  present,  parted  in  high  spirits.  They  think  if 
we  do  not  triumph,  the  fault  will  be  our  own,  and  so  I  really  think. 

Your  friend  as  ever,  A.  hrsoohs. 


May  10, 1858.—  Letter  to  J.  M.  Lucas. 

Springfield,  May  10, 1858. 
J.  M.  Lucas,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  long  and  kind  letter  was  received  to-day.  It 
came  upon  me  as  an  agreeable  old  acquaintance.  Politicallv  speak- 
ing, there  is  a  curious  state  of  things  nere.  The  impulse  of  almost 
every  Democrat  is  to  stick  to  Douglas ;  but  it  horrifies  them  to  have 
to  follow  him  out  of  the  Democratic  party.  A  good  many  are  an- 
noyed that  he  did  not  ^o  for  the  English  contrivance,  and  thus  heal 
the  breach.  They  begin  to  think  there  is  a  "  negro  in  the  fence," — 
that  Douglas  really  wants  to  have  a  fuss  with  the  President; — that 
sticks  in  their  throats.    Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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May  10, 1858.— Letter  to  E.  B.  Washburne. 

Springpield,  Illinois,  May  10, 1858. 
Hon.  K  B.  Washburne. 

My  dear  Bbr:  I  have  just  reached  home  from  the  circuit,  and 
found  your  letter  of  the  2d,  for  which  I  thank  you.  My  other 
letter  to  you  was  meant  for  nothing  but  to  hedge  against  bad  feel- 
ing being  gotten  up  between  those  who  ought  to  be  Mends,  out  of 
the  incident  mentioned  in  that  letter.  I  sent  you  an  extract  from 
the  Chicago  letter  in  order  to  let  you  see  that  the  writer  did  not  pro- 
fess to  know  anything  himself;  and  I  now  add  that  his  informant 
told  me  that  he  did  tell  him  exactly  what  he  wrote  me — at  least 
I  distinctly  so  understood  him.  The  informant  is  an  exceedingly 
clever  fellow ;  and  I  think  he,  having  had  a  hasty  glance  at  your 
letter  to  Charley  Wilson,  misconstrued  it,  and  consequently  misre- 
ported  it  to  the  writor  of  the  letter  to  me.  I  must  repeat  that  I 
think  the  thing  did  not  originate  in  malice  to  you,  or  to  any  one, 
and  that  the  best  way  all  round  is  to  now  forget  it  entirely.  Will 
yon  not  adjourn  in  time  to  be  here  at  our  State  convention  in  Junet 

Your  friend  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln. 

May  15, 1858.— Letter  to  E.  B.  Washburne. 

Springfield,  May  15, 1858. 
Hon.  K  B.  Washburne. 

My  dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  6th,  accompanied  by  yours  of  April 
12th  to  C.  L.  Wilson,  was  received  day  oef ore  yesterday.  There 
certainly  is  nothing  in  the  letter  to  Wilson  which  I  in  particular,  or 
Republicans  in  general  could  complain  of.  Of  that  I  was  quite  sat- 
isfied before  I  saw  the  letter.  I  believe  there  has  been  no  midicious 
intent  to  misrepresent  you ;  I  hope  there  is  no  longer  any  misunder- 
standing, and  tnat  the  matter  may  drop. 

Eight  or  ten  davs  ago  I  wrote  Kellogg  from  Beardstown.  G^t 
him  to  show  you  the  letter.  It  gave  my  view  of  the  field  as  it  ap- 
peared then.  Nothing  has  occurred  since,  except  that  it  grows  more 
and  more  quiet  since  the  passage  of  the  English  contrivance. 

The  "State  Register''  here  is  evidently  laboring  to  bring  its  old 
friends  into  what  the  doctors  call  the  "  comatose  state," — tnat  is,  a 
sort  of  drowsy,  dreamy  condition,  in  which  they  may  not  perceive  or 
remember  that  there  has  ever  been,  or  is,  any  dinerence  between 
Douglas  and  the  President.  This  could  be  done  if  the  Buchanan 
men  would  allow  it — which,  however,  the  latter  seem  .determined 
not  to  do. 

I  think  our  prospecte  gradually  and  steadily  grow  better,  though 
we  are  not  yet  clear  out  of  the  woods  by  a  great  deal.  There  is 
still  some  effort  to  make  trouble  out  of  '^Americanism."  If  that 
were  oat  of  the  way,  for  all  the  rest,  I  believe  we  ^ould  be  '^  out  of 
the  woods."    Tours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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May  27, 1858.— Letter  to  E.  B.  Washburne. 

Springfield,  May  27, 1858. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne. 

My  dear  Sir :  Yours  reauesting  me  to  return  you  the  now  some- 
what  noted  "  Charley  Wuson  letter,"  is  received,  and  I  herewith 
return  that  letter.  Political  matters  iust  now  bear  a  very  mixed 
and  incongruous  aspect.  For  several  days  the  si^s  have  l>een  that 
Douglas  and  the  President  have  i)robably  buned  the  hatchet,— 
Douglas's  friends  at  Washington  ffoing  over  to  the  President's  side, 
and  his  friends  here  and  South  of  here  talking  as  if  there  never  had 
been  any  serious  difficulty,  while  the  President  himself  does  nothing 
for  his  own  peculiar  friends  here.  But  this  morning  my  partner, 
Mr.  Hemdon,  receives  a  letter  from  Mr.  Medill  of  the  ''  Chicago 
Tribune,"  showing  the  writer  to  be  in  ^eat  alarm  at  the  prospect 
North  of  Republicans  going  over  to  Douglas,  on  the  iaea  that 
Doufflas  is  going  to  assume  steep  Free-soil  ground,  and  furiously 
assafl  the  administration  on  the  stump  when  he  comes  home.  There 
certainly  is  a  double  ^me  being  played  somehow.  Possibljr — even 
probably — Douglas  is  temporarily  deceiving  the  President  in  order 
to  crush  out  the  8th  of  June  convention  here.  Unless  he  plays  his 
double  game  more  successfully  than  we  have  often  seen  done,  he 
cannot  carry  many  Republicans  North,  without  at  the  same  time 
losing  a  larger  number  of  his  old  friends  South.  Let  this  be  con- 
fidential.    Yours  as  ever, 

A.  LlNCX)LN. 


June  1, 1858.— Letter  to  Charles  L.  Wilson. 

Springfield,  June  1, 1858. 
Charles  L.  Wilson,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir :  Yours  of  yesterday,  with  the  inclosed  newspaper 
slip^  is  received.  I  have  never  said  or  thought  more,  as  to  the  incli- 
nation of  some  of  our  Eastern  Republican  friends  to  favor  Douglas, 
than  I  expressed  in  your  hearing  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of 
April,  at  the  State  library  in  this  place.  I  have  believed  —  I  do 
believe  now  —  that  Greeley,  for  instance,  would  be  rather  pleased  to 
see  Douglas  reelected  over  me  or  any  other  Republican ;  and  yet  I 
do  not  l^lieve  it  is  so  because  of  any  secret  arrangement  with  Doug- 
las. It  is  because  he  thinks  Douglas's  superior  position,  reputation, 
experience,  ability,  if  you  please,  would  more  tnan  compensate  for 
his  lack  of  a  pure  Republican  position,  and  therefore  his  reelection 
do  the  generiQ  cause  of  Republicanism  more  good  than  would  the 
election  of  any  one  of  our  better  undistinguished  pure  Rei)ublicans. 
I  do  not  knowhow  you  estimate  Greeley,  but  I  consider  him  incapable 
of  corruption  or  falsehood.  He  denies  that  he  directly  is  taking  part 
in  favor  of  Douglas,  and  I  believe  him.  Still  his  feeling  constantly 
manifests  itself  in  his  paper,  which,  being  so  extensivelv  read  in 
Illinois,  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  drag  upon  us.    I  have  also 
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thoaght  that  Governor  Seward,  too,  feels  about  as  Greeley  does,  but 
not  Deing  a  newspaper  editor,  his  feeling  in  this  respect  is  not  much 
manifested.  I  have  no  idea  that  he  is,  by  conversation  or  by  letter, 
urging  Illinois  Republicans  to  vote  for  Douglas. 

As  to  myself,  let  me  pledge  you  my  word  that  neither  I,  nor  any 
friend  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  setting  stake  against  Governor 
Seward.  No  combination  has  been  made  with  me,  or  proposed  to 
me,  in  relation  to  the  next  presidential  candidate.  The  same  thing 
is  true  in  regard  to  the  next  governor  of  our  State.  I  am  not 
directly  or  indirectly  committed  to  any  one,  nor  has  any  one  made 
any  advance  to  me  upon  the  subject.  I  have  had  many  free  con- 
versations with  John  Wentworth ;  but  he  never  dropped  a  remark 
that  led  me  to  suspect  that  he  wishes  to  be  governor.  Indeed,  it  is 
due  to  truth  to  say  that  while  he  has  uniformly  expressed  himself 
for  me,  he  has  never  hinted  at  any  condition. 

The  si^ns  are  that  we  shall  have  a  good  convention  on  the  16th 
and  I  think  our  prospects  generally  are  improving  some  every 
day.  I  believe  we  need  nothing  so  much  as  to  get  rid  of  unjust 
aospicions  of  one  another.    Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 


June  15,  1858. — Notes  op  Argument  in  Law  Case. 

Legislation  and  adjudiqation  must  follow  and  conform  to  the 
progress  of  society.  The  progress  of  society  now  begins  to  produce 
cases  of  the  transfer  for  debts  of  the  entire  property  of  railroad  cor- 
porations ;  and  to  enable  transferees  to  use  and  enjoy  the  trans- 
ferred property,  legislation  and  adjudication  begin  to  be  necessary. 
Shall  this  class  of  legislation  just  nowbe^nning  with  us  be  general 
or  special  T  Section  ten  of  our  Constitution  requires  that  it  should 
be  general,  if  possible.  [Read  the  section.]  Special  legislation  al- 
ways trenches  upon  the  judicial  department,  and  in  so  far  violates 
section  two  of  the  Constitution.    [Bead  it.j 

Just  reasoning — policy — is  in  favor  of  general  le^lation,  else 
the  legislature  will  be  loaded  down  with  the  investigation  of  smaller 
eases — a  work  which  the  courts  ought  to  perform,  and  can  perform 
much  more  perfectly.  How  can  the  legislature  rightly  decide  the 
facts  between  P.  and  B.  and  S.  C.  and  Co. 

It  is  said  that  under  a  general  law,  whenever  a  railroad  company 

Sits  tired  of  its  debts  it  may  transfer  fraudulently  to  get  rid  of 
em.  So  they  may — so  may  individuals;  and  which,  the  legis- 
lature or  the  courts,  is  best  suited  to  try  the  question  of  fraud  in 
either  case  t 

It  is  said,  if  a  purchaser  have  acquired  legal  rights,  let  him  not  be 
robbed  of  them;  but  if  he  needs  legislation,  let  him  submit  to  just 
terms  to  obtain  it. 

Let  him,  say  we,  have  general  law  in  advance  (guarded  in  every 
noBsible  way  against  fraud),  so  that  when  he  acquires  a  legal  right 
ne  will  have  no  occasion  to  wait  for  additional  legislation ;  and  if 
he  has  practised  fraud,  let  the  courts  so  decide. 
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June  [15 1],  1858.— Brief  AuroBioaBAFHT. 

The  compiler  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  Congress  "  estates  that  while 
preparing  mat  work  for  publication,  in  1858.  he  sent  to  'Mr.  Linec^ 
the  usuaTrequest  for  a  sketch  of  his  life,  and  received  the  following 
reply : 

Bom,  February  12, 1809,  in  Hardin  County,  Eentaoky. 
Education  defective. 
Profession,  a  lawyer. 

Have  been  a  captain  of  volunteers  in  Black  Hawk  war. 
Postmaster  at  a  very  small  office. 

Four  times  a  member  of  the  Illinois  legislature,  and  was  a  member  of  Ae 
lower  hoose  of  Congress.    Tours,  etc., 

A.  LiKOOLN. 


June  16,  1858.— Speech  deuvebed  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  at 
THE  Close  op  the  Republican  State  Convention  by  which 
Mb.  Lincoln  had  been  named  as  theib  Candidate  fob  United 
States  Senatob. 

Mr.  President  and  Oentlemen  of  the  Convention :  If  we  could  first 
know  where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better 
judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  We  are  now  far  into  t^e  flftti 
year  since  a  policy  was  initiated  with  the  avowed  object  and  con- 
fident promise  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery  agitation.  Under  the 
operation  of  that  policy,  that  agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased,  but 
has  constantly  augmented.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease  until 
a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and  i>a8sed«  ^'A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand."  I  believe  this  government  cannot  en- 
dure permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the 
Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall — but  I  do 
expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing,  or 
all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further 
spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  be- 
lief that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction ;  or  its  advocates 
will  push  it  f orwiurd  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States, 
old  as  well  as  new.  North  as  well  as  South. 

Have  we  no  tendency  to  the  latter  condition  t 

Let  any  one  who  doubts  carefully  contemplate  that  now  almost 
complete  le^  combination — piece  of  macninery,  so  to  speak — 
compounded  of  the  Nebraska  ooctrine  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 
Let  nim  consider  not  only  what  work  the  machinery  is  adapted  to 
do,  and  how  well  adapted ;  but  also  let  him  stud}r  the  history  of  its 
construction,  and  trace,  if  he  can,  or  rather  fail,  if  he  can^  to  trace 
the  evidences  of  design  and  concert  of  action  among  its  chief  archi- 
tects, from  the  bennninj?. 

The  new  year  of  1854  found  slavery  excluded  from  more  than  half 
the  States  by  State  constitutions,  and  from  most  of  the  national 
territory  by  oongressionid  prohibition.    Pour  days  later  commenced 
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tiie  stroj^^le  which  ended  in  repealing  that  congressional  prohibi- 
tion. This  opened  idl  the  national  territory  to  suivery,  and  was  the 
first  point  gained. 

Bat,  so  for,  Congress  only  had  acted ;  and  an  indorsement  by  the 
peopl^  real  or  apparent,  was  indispensable  to  save  the  point  already 
gained  and  give  <mance  for  more. 

This  necessity  had  not  been  overlooked,  bnt  had  been  provided 
f or^  as  well  as  mi^ht  be.  in  the  notable  argument  of  ''  sqaatter  sov- 
ereignty," otherwise  called  "  sacred  right  of  self-government,"  which 
latter  phrase,  though  expressive  of  the  only  rightful  basis  of  any 
government,  was  so  j)erverted  in  this  attempted  nse  of  it  as  to  amount 
to  just  this :  That  if  any  one  man  choose  to  enslave  another,  no 
third  man  shall  be  allowed  to  obiect.  That  argument  was  incor- 
porated into  the  Nebraska  bill  itself,  in  the  language  which  follows : 
^^It  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to  legislate 
slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom ;  but 
to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their 
domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States."  Then  opened  the  roar  of  loose  decla- 
mation in  favor  of  ''squatter  soverei^ty"  and  ''sacred  right  of 
self-g^overnment."  " But,"  said  opposition  members,  "let  us  amend 
the  biU  so  as  to  expresslv  declare  that  the  people  of  the  Territory 
mav  exclude  slavery."  ''Not  we,"  said  the  friends  of  the  measure ; 
and  down  thev  voted  the  amendment. 

While  the  Nebraska  bill  was  passing  through  Congress,  a  law 
ease  involving  the  question  of  a  negro's  freedom,  by  reason  of  his 
owner  having  voluntarily  taken  him  first  into  a  free  State  and  then 
into  a  Territory  covered  by  the  congressional  prohibition,  and  held 
him  as  a  slave  for  a  long  time  in  each,  was  passing  through  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Missouri ;  and  both 
Nebraska  bill  and  lawsuit  were  brought  to  a  decision  in  the  same 
month  of  Ma^,  1854.  The  negro's  name  was  Dred  Scott,  which 
name  now  designates  the  decision  finally  made  in  the  case.  Before 
the  tiiien  next  presidential  election,  the  law  case  came  to  and  was 
ar^ed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  decision 
of  it  was  deferrea  until  after  the  election.  Still,  before  the  election. 
Senator  Trumbull,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  requested  the  leading 
advocate  of  the  Nebraska  bill  to  state  his  opinion  whether  the  peo- 

Ele  of  a  Territory  can  constitutionally  exclude  slavery  from  tneir 
mits ;  and  the  latter  answered :  "  That  is  a  question  for  the  Supreme 
Court." 

The  election  came.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected,  and  the  indorse- 
ment, such  as  it  was,  secured.  That  was  the  second  point  gained. 
The  indorsement,  however,  fell  short  of  a  clear  popular  majority  by 
nearly  four  hunm*ed  thousand  votes,  and  so,  perhaps,  was  not  over- 
wbelminglv  reliable  and  satisfactory.  The  outgoing  Ptesident,  in  his 
last  annual  messa^.  as  impressively  as  possible  echoed  back  upon 
ike  people  the  weignt  and  authority  of  the  indorsement.  The  Su- 
preme Court  met  affain ;  did  not  announce  their  decision,  but  ordered 
a  reargoment.  The  presidential  inauguration  came,  and  still  no 
decision  of  the  court;  but  the  incoming  President  in  his  inaugural 

Vol.  L— 16. 
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address  fervently  exhorted  the  peojde  to  abide  by  the  f artheomiog 
decisioD,  whatever  it  might  be.  Then^  in  a  few  days^  came  tte 
deeision. 

The  reputed  anther  of  the  Nebraska  bill  finds  an  early  ooeaaoi 
to  make  a  speech  at  this  capital  indorsing  the  Dred  Soott  dedfifli^ 
and  vehemently  denouncing  all  opposition  to  it.  The  new  FftB* 
dent,  too,  seizes  the  early  occasion  of  the  SiUiman  letter  to  indono 
and  strongly  construe  that  decision,  and  to  ezpreas  his  astonishmaik 
that  any  different  view  had  ever  been  entertamed ! 

At  len^h  a  squabble  springs  up  between  the  Plresident  and  the 
author  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  on  the  mere  question  of  fact^  whether 
the  Lecompton  constitution  was  or  was  not,  in  any  just  sense,  made 
bv  the  people  of  Kansas ;  and  in  that  quarrel  the  latter  declares  thst 
all  he  wants  is  a  fair  vote  for  the  people,  and  that  he  cares  not 
whether  slavery  be  voted  down  or  voted  up.  I  do  not  understand 
hlH  declaration  that  he  cares  not  whether  suiveiy  be  voted  down  or 
voted  up  to  be  intended  by  him  other  than  as  an  apt  definition  of  the 
IK>licv  he  would  impress  upon  the  public  mind — the  principle  for 
which  he  declares  he  has  steered  so  much,  and  is  readv  to  siufer  to 
the  end.  And  well  may  he  cling  to  that  principle.  If  he  has  any 
parental  feeling,  well  may  he  ding  to  it.  Thatprinciple  is  the  onty 
shred  left  of  his  original  Nebrad:a  doctrine.  Under  tne  Dred  Seott 
decision  ^'  squatter  sovereignty"  squatted  out  of  existence,  tumbled 
down  like  temporary  scaffolding, — like  the  mold  at  the  foundiv, 
served  through  one  blast  and  feu  back  into  loose  sand, — helped  to 
carry  an  election,  and  then  was  kicked  to  the  winds.  His  late  joint 
struggle  with  the  Republicans  arainst  the  Lecompton  constitution 
involves  nothing  of  tne  original  Nebraska  doctrine.  That  struggle 
was  made  on  a  point — the  right  of  a  x>eople  to  make  their  own  con- 
stitution— upon  which  he  and  the  Republicans  have  never  differed. 

The  several  points  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  in  connection  with 
Senator  Douglas's  "care  nof  policy,  constitute  the  piece  of  ma^ 
chinery  in  its  present  state  of  advancement  This  was  the  third 
point  gained.    The  working  points  of  that  machinery  are : 

(1)  That  no  negro  slave,  imported  as  such  from  Africa,  and  no 
descendant  of  such  slave,  can  ever  be  a  citizen  of  anv  State,  in  the 
sense  of  that  term  as  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  tJnited  States. 
This  point  is  made  in  order  to  deprive  the  ne^ro  in  every  possible 
ev(»nt  of  the  benefit  of  that  provision  of  the  Lnited  States  Consti- 
tution wliich  (leelareH  that  "the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  en- 
titled t^)  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States.'' 

(2)  That,  "subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,'^ 
neither  Congress  nor  a  tenitorial  legislature  can  exclude  slavery 
from  any  United  States  Territory.  This  point  is  made  in  order  that 
individual  men  may  fill  up  the  Territories  with  slaves,  without 
danger  of  losing  them  as  property,  and  thus  enhance  the  cnances  of 
permanency  to  the  institution  through  all  the  future. 

(3)  That  whether  the  holding  a  negro  in  actual  slavery  in  a 
free  State  makes  him  free  as  against  the  holder,  the  United  States 
courts  will  not  decide,  but  will  leave  to  be  decided  by  the  courts  of 
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an^  slave  State  the  negro  may  be  forced  into  bv  the  master.  This 
point  is  made  not  to  be  pressed  immediately,  but,  if  acquiesced  in 
for  &  while,  and  apparently  indorsed  by  the  people  at  an  election, 
then  to  sustain  the  lo^cal  conclusion  that  what  Dred  Scott's  master 
might  lawfully  do  with  Dred  Scott  in  the  free  State  of  Illinois,  every 
other  master  may  lawfully  do  with  any  other  one  or  one  thousand 
slaves  in  Illinois  or  in  any  other  ft*ee  State. 

Auxiliary  to  all  this,  and  workiuj^  hand  in  hand  with  it.  the  Ne- 
braska doctrine,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  is  to  educate  and  mold  public 
opinion,  at  least  Northern  public  opinion,  not  to  care  whether 
slavery  is  voted  down  or  voted  up.  This  snows  exactly  where  we 
now  are.  and  partially,  also,  whither  we  are  tending. 

It  will  throw  additional  u^ht  on  the  latter,  to  go  back  and  run 
the  mind  over  the  string  of  mstorical  facts  already  stated.  Several 
things  will  now  appear  less  dark  and  mysterious  tnan  they  did  when 
they  were  transpirmg.  The  people  were  to  be  left  "  perfectly  free,'^ 
"  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  .^  What  the  Constitution  had  to  ao 
with  it  outsiders  could  not  then  see.  Plainly  enough  now,  it  was  an 
exactly  fitted  niche  for  the  Dred  Scott  decision  to  afterward  come 
in,  and  declare  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  people  to  be  just  no  free- 
dom at  all.  Why  was  the  amendment  expressly  declaring  the  ri^ht 
of  the  people  voted  down!  Plainly  enough  now.  the  adoption  of  it 
would  nave  spoiled  the  niche  for  the  Dred  Scott  aecision.  Why  was 
the  court  decision  held  up  T  Why  even  a  senator's  individual  opin- 
ion withheld  till  after  the  presidential  election  T  Plainly  enough  now, 
the  speaking  out  then  would  have  damaged  the  '^perfectb^  free" 
argument  upon  which  the  election  was  to  oe  carried.  Why  the  out- 
gomg  President's  felicitation  on  the  indorsement  T  Why  the  delay 
of  a  reargumentT  Why  the  incoming  President's  advance  exhor- 
tation in  favor  of  the  decision  t  These  things  look  like  the  cautious 
Eatting  and  petting  of  a  spirited  horse  preparatory  to  mounting 
im,  i/men  it  is  dre^ed  that  he  may  give  the  rider  a  falL  And  why 
the  hasty  after-indorsement  of  the  aecision  by  the  President  and 
others  t 

We  cannot  absolutely  know  that  all  these  exact  adaptations  are 
the  result  of  preconcert.  But  when  we  see  a  lot  of  framed  timbers, 
different  portions  of  which  we  know  have  been  gotten  out  at  dif- 
ferent tunes  and  places  and  by  different  workmen, — Stephen,  Frank- 
lin, Roger,  and  James,  for  instance, — and  we  see  these  timbers 
joined  together,  and  see  they  exactly  make  the  frame  of  a  house  or 
a  mill,  all  the  tenons  and  mortises  exactly  fitting,  and  all  the  lengths 
and  proportions  of  the  different  pieces  exactly  adapted  to  their  re- 
spective places,  and  not  a  piece  too  many  or  too  few,  not  omitting 
even  scaffolding — or,  if  a  single  piece  be  lacking,  we  see  the  place 
in  the  frame  exactly  fitted  and  prepared  yet  to  bnnff  such  piece  in — 
in  such  a  case  we  find  it  impossible  not  to  believe  uiat  Stephen  and 
Franklin  and  Roger  and  James  all  understood  one  another  from  the 
be^nning,  and  cdl  worked  upon  a  common  plan  or  draft  drawn  up 
before  the  first  blow  was  struck. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that,  by  the  Nebraska  bill,  the  people 
of  a  State  as  well  as  Territory  were  to  be  left  "  perfectly  free,"  "  sub- 
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i'ect  onlj  to  the  Constitution."  Why  mention  a  State  t  They 
egislating  for  Territories,  and  not  for  or  about  States.  Certain^ 
the  people  of  a  State  are  and  ou^ht  to  be  subject  to  the  Cionstitai- 
tion  of  the  United  States :  but  wnj  is  mention  of  this  lu^^ged  into 
this  merely  territorial  law?  Why  are  the  people  of  a  Temtonr  and 
the  people  of  a  State  therein  lumped  together,  and  their  relation  to 
the  Constitution  therein  treated  as  bein^  precisely  the  same  t  White 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case,  and  the  separate  opinions  of  all  the  concurring  jadge&  es- 
pressly  declare  tnat  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  neither 
permits  Con^ss  nor  a  territorial  legislature  to  exclude  slaveij 
from  any  United  States  Territory,  they  all  omit  to  declare  whethor 
or  not  the  same  Constitution  permits  a  State,  or  the  i>eople  of  a 
State,  to  exclude  it.  Possibly,  tnis  is  a  mere  omission ;  but  who  can 
be  c[uite  sure,  if  McLean  or  Curtis  had  sought  to  get  into  the 
opinion  a  declaration  of  unlimited  power  in  the  people  of  a  State  to 
exclude  slavery  from  their  limits,  just  as  Chase  and  Mace  sonffht  to 

Set  such  declaration,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  a  Territory,  into  the 
[ebraska  bill — I  ask.  who  can  be  quite  sure  that  it  would  not  have 
been  voted  down  in  tne  one  case  as  it  had  been  in  the  other  t  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  noint  of  declaring  the  power  of  a  State  over 
slavery  is  made  by  Juage  Nelson.  He  approaches  it  more  than 
once,  using  the  nrecise  idea,  and  almost  the  language  too,  of  the 
Nebraska  act.  On  one  occasion  his  exact  language  is:  ^'  Except  in 
cases  where  the  power  is  restrained  by  the  Constitution  oi  the 
United  States,  the  law  of  the  State  is  supreme  over  the  subject  of 
slavery  within  its  jurisdiction.''  In  what  cases  the  power  of  the 
States  is  so  restrained  by  the  United  States  Constitution  is  left  an 
open  question,  precisel^r  as  the  same  question  as  to  the  restraint  on 
the  power  of  the  Territories  was  left  open  in  the  Nebraska  act 
Put  this  and  that  together,  and  we  have  another  nice  little  nichCi 
which  we  may,  ere  long,  see  filled  with  another  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision declaring  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not 
permit  a  State  to  exclude  slavery  from  its  limits.  And  this  may  es- 
pecially be  expected  if  the  doctrine  of  "  care  not  whether  slavery  be 
voted  down  or  voted  up"  shall  gain  upon  the  public  mind  suffi- 
ciently to  give  promise  tnat  such  a  decision  can  be  maintained  when 
made. 

Such  a  decision  is  all  that  slavery  now  lacks  of  being  alike  law- 
ful in  all  the  States.  Welcome,  or  unwelcome,  such  decision  is 
probably  coming,  and  will  soon  be  upon  us,  unless  the  power  of 
the  present  political  dvnasty  shall  be  met  and  overthrown.  We 
shall  lie  down  pleasantly  dreaming  that  the  people  of  Missouri  are 
on  the  verge  of  making  their  State  free,  and  we  shall  awake  to  the 
reality  instead  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  made  Illinois  a  slave 
State.  To  meet  and  overthrow  the  power  of  that  dynasty  is  the 
work  now  before  all  those  who  would  prevent  that  consummation. 
That  is  what  we  have  to  do.    How  can  we  best  do  it  T 

Tliere  are  those  who  denounce  us  openly  to  their  own  friends,  and 
yet  whisper  us  softly  that  Senator  Douglas  is  the  aptest  instrument 
there  is  with  which  to  effect  that  object.    They  wish  us  to  infer  all 
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from  the  &ct  that  he  now  has  a  little  quarrel  with  the  present  head 
of  the  dynasty  j  and  that  he  has  regularly  voted  with  us  on  a  single 
point  upon  which  he  and  we  have  never  differed.  They  remind  us 
mat  he  is  a  great  man,  and  that  the  largest  of  us  are  very  small 
ones.  Let  this  be  granted.  But  "  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead 
fion."  Judse  Douglas,  if  not  a  dead  lion  for  this  work,  is  at  least 
a  caged  and  toothless  one.  How  can  he  oppose  the  advances  of 
daveryt  He  don't  care  anything  about  it.  His  avowed  mission  is 
impressing  the  ''  public  heart  ^  to  care  nothing  about  it.  A  leading 
Don^las  Democratic  newspaper  thinks  Douglas's  superior  talent 
will  be  needed  to  resist  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade.  Does 
Donglas  believe  an  effort  to  revive  that  trade  is  approaching  T  He 
has  not  said  so.  Does  he  really  think  soT  But  if  it  is,  how  can  he 
resist  itt  For  years  he  has  labored  to  prove  it  a  sacred  right  of 
white  men  to  take  negro  slaves  into  the  new  Territories.  Can  he 
possibly  show  that  it  is  less  a  sacred  ri^ht  to  buv  them  where  they 
can  be  bought  cheapest  T  And  unquestionably  they  can  be  bought 
cheaper  in  Africa  than  in  Virginia.  He  has  done  all  in  his  power  to 
rednoe  the  whole  question  of  slavery  to  one  of  a  mere  right  of  prop- 
arty:  and  as  such,  how  can  he  oppose  the  foreign  slave-trade.  How 
can  ne  refuse  that  trade  in  that  ^'firoperty"  shall  be  '^  perfectly 
tree/'  unless  he  does  it  as  a  protection  to  the  home  production  T 
Ana  as  the  home  producers  will  probably  not  ask  the  protection,  he 
will  be  wholly  without  a  ground  of  opposition. 

Senator  Douglas  holds,  we  know,  that  a  man  may  rightfully  be 
wiser  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday — that  he  may  rightfully  change 
when  he  finds  himself  wrong.  But  can  we,  for  that  reason,  run 
ahead,  and  infer  that  he  will  make  any  particular  change  of  which 
h^  himself,  has  given  no  intimation  t  Can  we  safely  base  our  action 
upon  any  such  va^ue  inference  T  Now,  as  ever,  I  wish  not  to  mis- 
represent Judge  Douglas's  position,  question  his  motives,  or  do 
aiu^t  that  can  be  personally  offensive  to  him.  Whenever,  if  ever,  he 
and  we  can  come  together  on  principle  so  that  our  great  cause  may 
have  assistance  from  his  great  ability,  I  hope  to  have  interposed  no 
adventitious  obstacle.  But  clearly,  he  is  not  now  with  us — he  does 
not  pretend  to  be — he  does  not  promise  ever  to  be. 

Our  cause,  then,  must  be  intrusted  to,  and  conducted  by,  its  own 
undoubted  friends — those  whose  hands  are  free,  whose  hearts  are 
in  the  work,  who  do  care  for  the  result.  Two  vears  ago  the  Re- 
publicans of  the  nation  mustered  over  thirteen  nundred  thousand 
strong.  We  did  this  under  the  single  impulse  of  resistance  to  a 
common  danger,  with  every  external  circumstance  against  us.  Of 
strange,  discordant,  and  even  hostile  elements,  we  gathered  from 
the  four  winds,  and  formed  and  fought  the  battle  through,  under 
the  constant  hot  fire  of  a  disciplined,  proud,  and  pampered  enemy. 
Did  we  brave  all  then  to  falter  now? — now,  when  that  same  enemv 
is  wavering,  dissevered,  and  belli^rent  T  The  result  is  not  doubtful. 
We  shall  not  fail — if  we  stand  firm,  we  shall  not  fail.  Wise  coun- 
sels may  accelerate  or  mistakes  delay  it,  but,  sooner  or  later,  the 
victory  is  sure  to  come. 
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June  25, 1858.— Letter  to  J.  W.  SoifERS. 

Springfield^  June  25, 1858. 
James  W.  Somers,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  22d;  inclosing  a  draft  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  was  duly  received.  I  have  paid  it  on  the  judgment^  and  here- 
with you  have  the  receipt.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  as  to  who 
shall  DC  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  legislature  in  your  district, 
further  than  that  I  have  full  confidence  in  Dr.  Hull.  Have  you  ever 
got  in  the  way  of  consulting  with  McEinley  in  political  mattersT 
He  is  true  as  steel,  and  his  judgment  is  verygood.  The  last  I  heard 
from  him,  he  rather  thought  Weldon,  of  De  Witt,  was  our  best  timber 
for  representative,  all  things  considered.  But  you  there  must  settle 
it  among  yourselves.  It  may  well  puzzle  older  heads  than  yours  to 
understand  how,  as  the  Dred  Scott  decision  holds.  Congress  can 
authorize  a  territorial  le^slature  to  do  everything  else,  and  cannot 
authorize  them  to  prohibit  slavery.  That  is  one  of  the  tilings  the 
court  can  decide,  but  can  never  give  an  intelligible  reason  for. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 


June  25, 1858. — Letter  to  A.  Campbell. 

Sprinqfield,  June  25,  1858. 
A.  Campbell,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir :  In  1856  you  gave  me  authority  to  draw  on  yon  for 
any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars.  I  see  clearly  that  such 
a  privilege  would  be  more  available  now  than  it  was  then.  I  am 
aware  that  times  are  tighter  now  than  they  were  then.  Please  write 
me,  at  all  events;  and  whether  you  can  now  do  an3rthing  or  not,  I 
shall  continue  grateful  for  the  past.    Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

July  7,  1858. — Letter  to  J.  J.  Crittenden. 

Springfield,  July  7,  1858. 
To  the  Honorable  J.  J.  Crittenden. 

Dear  Sir :  I  beg  you  will  pardon  me  for  the  liberty  in  addressing 
you  upon  only  so  limited  an  acquaintance,  and  that  acquaintance 
so  lone  past.  I  am  prompted  to  do  so  by  a  story  being  whispered 
about  here  that  you  are  anxious  for  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Douglas 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  also  of  Harris,  of  our  district,  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that  you  are  pledged  to  write  letters 
to  that  effect  to  your  friends  here  in  Illinois,  if  requested.  I  do  not 
believe  the  story,  but  still  it  gives  me  some  uneasiness.  If  such 
was  your  inclination,  I  do  not  felieve  you  would  so  express  yourself. 
It  is  not  in  character  with  you  as  I  have  always  estimated  you. 

You  have  no  warmer  friends  than  here  in  Illinois,  and  I  assure 
you  nine  tenths — I  believe  ninety-nine  hundredths — of  them  would 
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be  mortified  exceedingly  by  anything  of  the  sort  from  you.  When  I 
tell  you  this,  make  snch  allowance  as  yon  think  just  for  my  position, 
which,  I  doubt  not,  you  understand.  Nor  am  I  fishing  for  a  letter 
on  the  other  side.  Even  if  such  could  be  had,  my  judgment  is  that 
yon  would  better  be  hands  off  1 

Please  drop  me  a  line ;  and  if  your  purposes  are  as  I  hope  they 
are  no^  please  let  me  know.  The  confirmation  would  pain  me  much, 
but  I  £^ould  still  continue  your  friend  and  admirer. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 

P.  S.  I  purposely  fold  this  sheet  within  itself  instead  of  an 
envelop. 

July  10, 1858. —  Speech  at  Chicago,  Illinois. 

My  FeUouhciHzens :  On  yesterday  evening,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  reception  given  to  Senator  Douglas,  I  was  furnished  with  a 
seat  very  convenient  for  hearing  him,  and  was  otherwise  very  cour- 
teously treated  bv  him  and  his  friends,  and  f oi:  which  I  thank  Mm  and 
them.  During  the  course  of  his  remarks  my  name  was  mentioned 
in  such  a  way  as,  I  suppose,  renders  it  at  least  not  improper  that  I 
should  make  some  sort  of  reply  to  him.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
follow  him  in  the  precise  order  in  which  he  addressed  the  assembled 
multitude  upon  that  occasion,  though  I  shall  perhaps  do  so  in  the 
main. 

There  was  one  question  to  which  he  asked  the  attention  of  the 
crowd,  which  I  deem  of  somewhat  less  importance  —  at  least  of 
propriety  for  me  to  dwell  upon — than  the  others,  which  he  brought 
in  near  the  close  of  his  speech,  and  which  I  think  it  would  not  be 
entirely  proper  for  me  to  omit  attending  toj  and  vet  if  I  were  not  to 
give  some  attention  to  it  now,  I  should  probably  forget  it  altogether. 
While  I  am  upon  this  subject,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  mtend 
to  indulge  in  that  inconvenient  mode  sometimes  adopted  in  public 
speaking,  of  reading  from  documents ;  but  I  shall  depart  from  that 
rule  so  rar  as  to  re^  a  little  scrap  from  his  speech,  which  notices 
this  first  topic  of  which  I  shall  speak — that  is,  provided  I  can  find 
it  in  the  paper. 

I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  appeal  to  the  people  against  the  combination 
that  has  been  made  against  me.  The  Republican  leaders  have  formed  an 
alliance,  an  unholy  and  unnatural  alliance,  with  a  portion  of  unscrupulous 
federal  oflftce-holders.  I  intend  to  fight  that  aUiea  army  wherever  1  meet 
them.  I  know  they  deny  the  alliance,  but  yet  these  men  who  are  trying  to 
divide  the  Democratic  party  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Republican  sena- 
tor in  my  place,  are  just  so  much  the  aeents  and  tools  of  the  supporters  of 
Mr.  Ldncom.  Hence  I  shall  deal  with  this  allied  army  just  as  the  Russians 
dealt  with  the  aUies  at  Sebastopol-— that  is,  the  Russians  did  not  stop  to 
inquire,  when  they  fired  a  broadside,  whether  it  hit  an  Englishman,  a 
Frenchman,  or  a  Turk.  Nor  will  I  stop  to  inquire,  nor  shall  I  hesitate, 
whether  my  blows  shall  hit  these  RepubUcan  leaders  or  their  allies,  who  are 
holding  the  federal  offices  and  yet  acting  in  concert  with  them. 

Well^  now,  gentlemen,  is  not  that  very  alarming  T  Just  to  think 
of  it !  right  at  the  outset  of  his  canvass,  I,  a  poor,  kind,  amiable. 
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intelligent  gentleman — I  am  to  be  dain  in  ibia  way.  *Wliy,my  tnoid 
the  jii^^  is  not  only^  as  it  tarns  oat^  not  a  dead  lion,  nor  evn  s 
living  one — he  is  the  ragged  Bassiaa  bear. 

But  if  they  will  have  it — for  he  says  that  we  deny  it — lliat  thm 
is  any  such  allianoe,  as  he  says  there  is^— and  I  dont  proposehai^ 
ing  very  much  upon  this  qnestion  of  veraoity. — bat  if  be  wiU  haveifc 
that  there  is  such  an  aDianoe,  that  the  administration  men  and 
we  are  allied,  and  we  stand  in  the  attitude  of  Bn^ialK  Frendi,  and 
Turk,  he  occupying  the  position  of  the  Bassiaa^  in  tbat  ease  I  bpg 
ho  will  indulge  us  while  we  barely  suggest  to  nim  that  these  sDieB 
took  SebastopoL 

(Gentlemen,  only  a  few  more  words  as  to  this  allianoe.  For  iny 
part,  I  have  to  say  that  whether  there  be  such  an  alUanoe  dependi^ 
HO  far  as  I  know,  upon  what  may  be  a  right  deflnition  of  the  teni 
alliance.  If  for  the  Republican  party  to  see  the  other  great  party  to 
which  they  are  opposed  divided  among  themselves  and  not  tiy  to 
Htop  the  division,  and  rather  be  glad  of  it^— if  that  is  an  allianee^  I 
confess  I  am  in ;  but  if  it  is  meant  to  be  said  that  the  BepubUosu 
had  formed  an  alliance  going  bevond  that^  by  which  there  is  eon- 
tribution  of  money  or  sacrifice  oi  principle  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  so  far  as  the  Republican  partv  is  concerned,  if  there  be  anf 
Huch  thing,  I  protest  that  I  neitner  know  anvthing  of  it  nor  do  1 
believe  it.  I  will,  however,  say — as  I  think  thjs  branch  of  the 
argument  is  lugged  in — I  would  before  I  leave  it  state,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  concerned,  that  one  of  those  same  Buchanan  men 
did  once  tell  me  of  an  aimiment  that  he  made  for  his  opposition  to 
Judge  Douglas.  He  said  that  a  friend  of  our  Senator  Doaglas  had 
been  talking  to  him,  and  had  among  other  things  said  to  him : ''  Why, 
vou  don't  want  to  beat  Douglas  t^  ''Yes,"  said  he,  ''I  do  want  to 
beat  hiin,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  believe  his  original  Nebraska 
bill  was  right  in  the  abstract,  but  it  was  wrong  in  the  time  that  it  was 
brought  forward.  It  was  wrong  in  the  application  to  a  Territory 
in  regard  to  which  the  question  had  been  settled;  it  was  brought 
forward  at  a  time  when  nobody  asked  him:  it  was  tendwed  to  the 
South  when  the  South  had  not  asked  for  it,  out  when  they  could  not 
well  refuse  it:  and  for  this  same  reason  he  forced  that  question  upon 
our  party.  It  nas  sunk  the  best  men  all  over  the  nation,  everywhere ; 
and  now  when  our  President,  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  this 
man's  getting  up,  has  reached  the  ver^  nardest  point  to  turn  in  the 
case,  he  deserts  nim,  and  I  am  for  putting  him  where  he  will  trouble 
us  no  more.*^ 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  not  my  argument — that  is  not  my  argu- 
ment at  all.  I  have  only  been  stating  to  you  the  argument  of  a 
Buchanan  man.    You  will  judge  if  there  is  any  force  in  it. 

Popular  soverei^ty!  everlasting  popular  sovereignty!  Let  us 
for  a  moment  inquire  into  this  vast  matter  of  popular  sovereignty. 
What  is  popular  sovereignty  T  We  recollect  that  at  an  earlv  period 
in  the  history  of  this  struggle,  there  was  another  name  for  tne  same 
thing  —  squatter  sovereignty.  It  was  not  exactly  popular  sov- 
ereignty, but  squatter  sovereignty.  What  did  those  terms  mean  t 
What  do  those  terms  mean  when  used  now  t    And  vast  credit  is 


MtaM^. 
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taken  by  oar  friend  the  jadge  in  regard  to  his  support  of  it,  when 
he  declares  the  last  years  of  his  life  have  been,  and  all  the  future 
years  of  his  life  shall  be.  devoted  to  this  matter  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty. What  is  itt  Why,  it  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  I 
What  was  squatter  sovereignty!  I  suppose  if  it  had  any  signifi- 
cance  at  all,  it  was  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  to  be 
sovereign  in  their  own  affairs  whue  tney  were  squatted  down  in  a 
country  not  their  own,  while  they  had  squatted  on  a  Territory  that 
did  not  belong  to  them,  in  the  sense  that  a  State  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple who  inhabit  it — wnen  it  belonged  to  the  nation — such  right  to 
govern  themselves  was  called  "sauatter  sovereign ty.'^ 

Now  I  wish  you  to  mark  wnat  has  become  of  that  squatter 
sovereignty.  What  has  become  of  it!  Can  you  get  anybody  to 
tell  you  now  that  the  people  of  a  Territory  have  any  authority  to 
govern  themselves,  in  regard  to  this  mooted  question  of  slavery, 
before  they  form  a  State  constitution T  No  such  thing  at  all, 
although  there  is  a  general  running  fire,  and  although  were  has 
been  a  hurrah  made  in  every  speech  on  that  side,  assuming  that 
policy  had  given  the  people  of  a  Territory  the  right  to  govern 
themselves  upon  this  question ;  yet  the  point  is  dodged.  Tc^day  it 
has  been  decided  —  no  more  than  a  year  ago  it  was  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  is  insisted  upon  to-day — 
that  the  people  of  a  Territory  have  no  right  to  exclude  slavery  from 
a  Territory :  that  if  any  one  man  chooses  to  take  slaves  into  a 
Territory,  all  tiie  rest  of  the  people  have  no  right  to  keep  them  out. 
This  being  so,  and  this  decision  being  made  one  of  the  points  that 
the  judge  approved,  and  one  in  the  approval  of  which  ne  says  he 
means  to  keep  me  do¥ni — put  me  down  I  should  not  say,  for  I  have 
never  been  up :  he  says  he  is  in  favor  of  it,  and  sticks  to  it,  and 
expects  to  win  his  battle  on  that  decision,  which  says  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  squatter  sovereiraty,  but  that  any  one  man  may  take 
slaves  into  a  Territory,  and  all  the  other  men  in  the  Territory 
may  be  opposed  to  it,  and  yet  by  reason  of  the  Constitution  they 
cannot  prohibit  it.  When  that  is  so,  how  much  is  left  of  this  vast 
matter  of  squatter  sovereignty,  I  should  like  to  knowT 

When  we  get  back,  we  get  to  the  point  of  the  right  of  the  people 
to  make  a  constitution.  Kansas  was  settled,  for  example,  in  1854. 
It  was  a  Territory  yet,  without  having  formed  a  constitution,  in  a 
very  regular  way,  for  three  years.  All  this  time  negro  slavery  could 
be  taken  in  by  any  few  individuals,  and  by  that  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  the  judge  approves,  all  the  rest  of  the  people 
cannot  keep  it  out;  but  when  they  come  to  make  a  constitution 
they  may  say  they  will  not  have  slavery.  But  it  is  there ;  they  are 
obliged  to  tolerate  it  some  way,  and  all  experience  shows  it  will 
be  so — for  they  will  not  take  the  negro  idaves  and  absolutely  deprive 
the  owners  of  them.  All  experience  shows  this  to  be  so.  All  that 
space  of  time  that  runs  from  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Territory  until  there  is  sufficiency  of  people  to  make  a  State  consti- 
tution— all  that  i)ortion  of  time  popular  sovereignty  is  ^ven  up. 
The  seal  is  absolutely  put  down  upon  it  by  the  court  decision,  and 
Judge  Douglas  puts  nis  own  upon  the  top  of  that;  yet  he  is  appeal- 
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ing  to  the  people  to  give  him  vast  credit  for  his  devotion  to  popular 
sovereignty. 

Again,  when  we  get  to  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  people  to 
form  a  State  constitution  as  tnev  please,  to  form  it  with  slavery  or 
without  slavery — if  that  is  anything  new,  I  confess  I  don^  know  it 
Has  there  ever  been  a  time  when  anybody  said  that  any  other  than 
the  people  of  a  Territory  itself  should  form  a  constitution  t  What 
is  now  in  it  that  Judge  Douglas  should  have  fought  several  years  of 
his  life,  and  pledge  himself  to  fight  all  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life,  forT  Can  Judge  Douglas  find  ani^bodv  on  earth  that  said  that 
aj^body  else  should  form  a  constitution  for  a  people?  [A  voice: 
"  Yes."J  WelL  I  should  like  you  to  name  him ;  I  should  like  to  know 
who  he  was.  [Same  voice :  "  John  Calhoun.'^]  No,  sir;  I  never  heard 
of  even  John  Calhoun  saying  such  a  thing.  He  insisted  on  the 
same  principle  as  Judge  Douglas ;  but  his  mode  of  applying  it,  in 
fact,  was  wrong.  It  is  enou^  for  my  purpose  to  asK  this  crowd 
whenever  a  Republican  said  anything  against  it  ?  They  never  said 
anything  against  it,  but  they  have  constantly  spoken  for  it;  and 
whosoever  will  undertake  to  examine  the  platform  and  the  speeches 
of  responsible  men  of  the  party,  and  of  irresponsible  men,  too,  if  you 
please,  will  be  unable  to  fl&id  one  word  from  anybody  in  the  Kepubli- 
can  ranks  opposed  to  that  popular  sovereignty  which  Judge  Douglas 
thinks  he  has  invented.  I  suppose  that  Judge  Douglas  will  claim 
in  a  little  while  that  he  is  the  inventor  of  the  idea  that  the  people 
should  govern  themselves:  that  nobody  ever  thought  of  such  a 
thing  until  he  brought  it  forward.  We  do  not  remember  that  in 
that  old  Declaration  of  Independence  it  is  said  that ''  We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal  j  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights:  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  tnat  to 
secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  There  is  the 
ori^n  of  popular  sovereignty.  Who,  then,  shall  come  in  at  this  day 
and  claim  that  he  invented  it  T 

The  Lecompton  constitution  connects  itself  with  this  question^  for 
it  is  in  this  matter  of  the  Lecompton  constitution  that  our  friend 
Judge  Douglas  claims  such  vast  credit.  I  agree  that  in  opposing 
the  Lecompton  constitution,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  he  was  right. 
I  do  not  deny  that  at  all ;  and,  gentlemen,  you  will  readily  see  why  I 
could  not  deny  it,  even  if  I  wanted  to.  But  I  do  not  wish  to ;  for  all 
the  Republicans  in  the  nation  opposed  it,  and  they  would  have  op- 
posed it  just  as  much  without  Judge  Douglas's  aid  as  with  it.  They 
had  all  taken  ground  against  it  long  before  he  did.  Why,  the  reason 
that  he  urges  against  that  constitution  I  urged  against  him  a  year 
before.  I  nave  the  printed  speech  in  my  hand.  The  argument  that 
he  makes  why  that  constitution  should  not  be  adopted,  that  the 
people  were  not  fairly  represented  nor  allowed  to  vote,  I  pointed  out 
in  a  si)eech  a  year  ag;o,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  now,  that  no  fair 
chance  was  to  be  given  to  the  people.  ["Read  it;  read  it.'']  I 
shall  not  waste  your  time  by  trying  to  read  it.  ["  Read  it ;  read 
it."]    Gtentlemen,  reading  from  speeches  is  a  very  tedious  business, 
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particularly  for  an  old  man  who  has  to  put  on  spectacles,  and  more 
so  if  the  man  be  so  tall  that  he  has  to  bend  over  to  the  light. 

A  little  more  now  as  to  this  matter  of  popular  sovereignty  and 
the  Lecompton  constitution.  The  Lecompton  constitution,  as  the 
judge  tells  us,  was  defeated.  The  defeat  of  it  was  a  good  thing,  or  it 
was  not.  He  thinks  the  defeat  of  it  was  a  good  thmSy  and  so  do  I, 
and  we  agree  in  that.  Who  defeated  it  T  [A  voice :  "  Judge  Douglas."] 
Yes,  he  furnished  himself,  and  if  you  sui>pose  he  controUed  the  other 
Democrats  that  went  with  him,  he  furnished  three  votes,  while  the 
Bepublicans  furnished  twenty. 

That  is  what  he  did  to  defeat  it.  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
he  and  his  friends  furnished  some  twenty  votes,  and  the  Republicans 
furnished  ninety  odd.  Now,  who  was  it  tnat  did  the  work  T  [A  voice : 
"  Douglas."]     Why,  yes,  Douglas  did  it !    To  be  sure  he  did. 

Let  us.  however,  put  that  proposition  another  way.  The  Republi- 
cans could  not  have  done  it  witnout  Judge  Douglas.  Could  he  have 
done  it  without  themt  Which  could  have  come  the  nearest  to  doing 
it  without  the  other T  [A  voice:  "Who  killed  the  biUT"  Another 
voice :  "  Dourfas."!  Ground  was  taken  against  it  by  the  Republicans 
long  before  Douglas  did  it.  The  proportion  of  opposition  to  that 
measure  is  about  five  to  one.  [A  voice:  "Why  don't  they  come  out 
on  itt"]  You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about,  my  friend. 
I  am  quite  willing  to  answer  any  gentieman  in  the  crowd  who  asks 
an  intelligent  question. 

Now,  wno,  in  all  this  country,  has  ever  found  any  of  our  friends  of 
Judge  Douglas's  way  of  thinking,  and  who  have  acted  upon  this 
main  question,  that  have  ever  thought  of  uttering  a  word  m  behalf 
of  Judge  Trumbull T  [A  voice:  "We  have."]  I  defy  you  to  show  a 
printed  resolution  passed  in  a  Democratic  meeting.  I  take  it  upon 
myself  to  defy  any  man  to  show  a  printed  resolution  of  a  Democratic 
meeting,  large  or  small,  in  favor  of  Judge  Trumbull,  or  any  of  the 
five  to  one  l^pubUcans  who  beat  that  bifi.  Evervthing  must  be  for 
the  Democrats !  They  did  everything,  and  the  nve  to  the  one  that 
really  did  the  thing  they  snub  over,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  remem- 
ber that  they  have  an  existence  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

G^ntiemen,  I  fear  that  I  shall  become  tedious.  I  leave  this  branch 
of  the  subject  to  take  hold  of  another.  I  take  up  that  part  of  Judge 
Douglas's  speech  in  which  he  respectfully  attended  to  me. 

Judge  Douglas  made  two  points  upon  my  recent  speech  at  Spring- 
field. He  says  they  are  to  be  the  issues  of  this  campaign.  The  first 
one  of  these  points  he  bases  upon  the  language  in  a  speech  which  I 
delivered  at  Springfield,  which  I  believe  I  can  quote  correctly  from 
memory.  I  said  there  that  "  we  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since 
a  policy  was  instituted  for  the  avowed  object  and  with  the  confident 
promise  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery  agitation ;  under  the  operation 
of  that  policy,  that  agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased,  but  has  con- 
stantly augmented.  I  believe  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have 
been  reached  and  passed.  'A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.'  I  believe  tnis  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half 
slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved  " — 
I  am  quoting  from  my  speech — "I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall, 
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but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one 
tiiiiij?  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opixmeiitB  of  slavei^  will  airest 
the  nirther  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  wnere  the  pnblio  mind  shall  rest 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  eztinctiony  or  its 
advocates  will  push  it  forward  until  it  shall  become  aJike  lawful  in 
all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new^  North  as  well  as  South.' 

That  is  the  paragraph !  In  this  paragraph  which  I  have  quoted 
in  your  hearing,  and  to  which  I  ask  the  attention  of  aH,  Judge  jik)iig- 
las  thinks  he  discovers  ^reat  political  heresy.  I  want  your  attention 
particularly  to  what  he  nas  inferred  from  it.  He  says  I  am  in  &vor 
of  making  all  the  States  of  this  Union  uniform  in  all  their  internal 
regulations ;  that  in  all  their  domestic  concerns  I  am  in  fiivor  of 
making  them  entirely  uniform.  He  draws  this  inference  from  the 
language  I  have  quoted  to  you.  He  says  that  I  am  in  favor  of  making 
war  by  the  North  upon  the  South  for  the  extinction  of  slavery;  that 
I  am  also  in  favor  of  inviting  (as  he  expresses  it)  the  South  to  a  war 
upon  the  North,  for  the  purpose  of  nationidizing  slavery.  Now.  it  is 
singular  enough,  if  you  will  carefully  read  that  passage  over,  tnat  I 
did  not  say  that  I  was  in  favor  of  anything  in  it.  I  only  said  what 
I  expected  would  take  place.  I  made  a  premction  only — it  may  have 
been  a  foolish  one,  perhaps.  I  did  not  even  say  that  I  desired  that 
slavery  should  be  put  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  I  do  say  so 
now,  however,  so  there  need  be  no  longer  any  difSculty  about  that. 
It  may  be  written  down  in  the  great  speech. 

Gentlemen,  Judge  Douglas  ii^ormed  vou  that  this  speech  of  mine 
was  probably  carefully  prepared.  I  aamit  that  it  was.  I  am  not 
master  of  language;  I  have  not  a  fine  education;  I  am  not  capable 
of  entering  into  a  disquisition  upon  dialectics,  as  I  believe  you  call  it; 
but  I  do  not  believe  the  language  I  employed  bears  any  such  con- 
struction as  Judge  Douglas  puts  upon  it  But  I  don't  care  about  a 
quibble  in  regard  to  words.  Iknow  what  I  meant,  and  I  will  not  leave 
tnis  crowd  in  doubt,  if  I  can  explain  it  to  them,  what  I  really  meant 
in  the  use  of  that  paragraph. 

I  am  not,  in  the  first  place,  unaware  that  this  government  has  en- 
dured eighty-two  years  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  know  that.  I 
am  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  country,  and  I 
know  that  it  has  endured  eighty-two  years  lialf  slave  and  half  free. 
I  believe — and  that  is  what!  meant  to  allude  to  there — I  believe  it 
has  endured  because  during  all  that  time,  until  the  introduction  of 
the  Nebraska  bill,  the  public  mind  did  rest  all  the  time  in  the  belief 
that  slavery  was  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  That  was  what 
gave  us  the  rest  that  we  had  though  that  period  of  eighty-two 
years ;  at  least,  so  I  believe.  I  have  Sways  hated  slavery,  I  tliink, 
as  much  as  any  Abolitionist — I  have  been  an  old-line  Whig — I 
have  always  hated  it,  but  I  have  always  been  quiet  about  it  until 
this  new  era  of  the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska  bill  began.  I  al- 
ways believed  that  everybody  was  against  it,  and  that  it  was  in 
course  of  ultimate  extinction.  [Pointing  to  Mr.  Browning,  who 
stood  nearby.]  Browning  thought  so;  the  great  mass  of  the  nation 
have  rested  in  the  belief  that  slavery  was  in  course  of  ultimate 
extinction.    They  had  reason  so  to  believe. 
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The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  its  attendant  history  led 
the  people  to  believe  so.  and  that  such  was  the  belief  of  the  f ramers 
of  tne  Constitution  itself.  Why  did  those  old  men,  about  the  time  of 
(he  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  decree  that  slavery  should  not  go 
into  the  new  Territory,  where  it  had  not  already  gone  f  Why  decli^ 
that  within  twenty  vears  the  African  slave-trade,  by  which  slaves 
are  supplied, might  be  cut  off  by  Congress!  Wny  were  aU  these 
acts  f  I  might  enumerate  more  of  these  acts — but  enough.  What 
were  they  but  a  dear  indication  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
intended  and  expected  the  ultimate  extinction  of  that  institution! 
And  now,  when  1  say^ — as  I  said  in  m^  speech  that  Judge  Douglas 
has  quoted  from, — when  I  say  that  I  think  the  opponents  of  slavery 
will  resist  the  farther  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public 
mind  shall  rest  in  the  oelief  that  it  is  in  course  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinction, I  only  mean  to  say  that  they  will  place  it  where  the 
founders  of  this  ^vemment  originally  placed  it. 

I  have  said  a  nundred  times,  and  I  nave  now  no  inclination  to 
take  it  back,  that  I  believe  there  is  no  right  and  ought  to  be  no  in- 
clination in  the  people  of  the  free  States  to  enter  into  the  slave 
States  luid  interfere  with  the  Question  of  slavery  at  all.  I  have  said 
that  always;  Judge  Douglas  has  heard  me  say  it — if  not  quite  a 
hundred  times,  at  least  as  good  as  a  hundred  times ;  and  when  it  is 
said  that  I  am  in  favor  of  interfering  with  slavery  where  it  exists,  I 
know  it  is  unwarranted  by  anything  I  have  ever  intended,  and,  as 
I  believe,  by  anything  I  have  ever  said.  If  by  any  means  I  have 
ever  used  liuigua^  which  could  fairly  be  so  construed  (as,  however, 
I  believe  I  never  nave),  I  now  correct  it. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  inference  that  Judge  Douglas  draws,  that 
I  am  in  favor  of  setting  the  sections  at  war  with  one  another.  I 
know  that  I  never  meant  any  such  thing,  and  I  believe  that  no  fair 
mind  can  infer  any  such  thing  from  an)i;hing  I  have  ever  said. 

Now  in  relation  to  his  inference  that  I  am  in  favor  of  a  general 
consolidation  of  aU  the  local  institutions  of  the  various  States.  I 
will  attend  to  that  for  a  littie  while,  and  try  to  inquire,  if  I  can,  how 
on  earth  it  could  be  that  any  man  could  draw  such  an  inference 
from  anything  I  said.  I  have  said  very  many  times  in  Jud^ 
Douglas's  hearmg  that  no  man  believed  more  than  I  in  the  principle 
of  sdf-govemment ;  that  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  my  ideas  of  just 
TOvemment  from  beginning  to  end.  I  have  denied  tiiat  his  use  of 
tnat  term  applies  properly.  But  for  the  thing  itself  I  deny  that  any 
man  has  ever  gone  ahead  of  me  in  his  devotion  to  the  principle, 
whatever  he  uiaj  have  done  in  efficiency  in  advocating  it.  I  think 
that  I  have  said  it  in  your  hearing  —  that  I  believe  each  individual 
is  naturally  entitied  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  himself  and  the  fruit 
of  his  labor,  so  far  as  it  in  no  wise  interferes  with  any  other  man's 
rights:  that  each  community,  as  a  State,  has  a  right  to  do  exactiy 
as  it  pleases  with  all  the  concerns  within  that  State  that  interfere 
with  me  ri^ht  of  no  other  State;  and  that  the  General  Government, 
upon  principle,  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  anything  other  than 
that  ffeneral  class  of  things  that  does  concern  the  whole.  I  have 
said  uiat  at  all  times.    I  have  said  as  illustrations  that  I  do  not  be- 
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lieve  in  the  liAz  of  niinoLs  to  interfere  with  the  cranberrr  laws  of 
Indiana,  the  ovster  laws  of  Virginia,  or  the  liqoor  hiws  of  Maine.  I 
have  said  these  things  over  and  over  again,  and  I  repeat  them  here 
as  mv  sentiments. 

How  Ls  it.  then,  that  Judge  Douglas  infers,  b^eanse  I  hope  to  see 
slavery  pat  where  the  publie  mind^shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
in  the'  ct^orse  of  ultimate  extinetion.  that  I  am  in  favor  of  Illinois 
sroing  over  and  interfering  with  the  cranberry  laws  of  Indiana  f 
tThat  L^an  authorize  him  to  <iraw  any  such  inference  ?  I  suppose  there 
might  be  one  thing  that  at  least  enabled  him  to  draw  such  an  infer- 
en«,^  that  would  not  be  true  with  me  or  many  others;  that  is,  because 
he  lo'jks  upM:>a  all  this  matter  of  slavery *as  an  exceedingly  little 
thing — this  matter  of  keeping  one  sixth' of  the  population  of  the 
whole  nation  in  a  state  of  oppre^ion  and  tyranny  unequaled  in  the 
world-  He  l'>jks  up-:.n  i:  as  being  an  exceedingly  little  thing,  only 
e«jual  to  the  qu-esrlon  of  the  oran&erry  laws  of  Indiana — aa  some- 
thing having  no  moral  question  in  it— as  something  on  a  par  with 
the  qnestion  of  whether  a  man  shall  pasture  his  land  with  cattle  or 
plant  it  with  tobacco — s«>  little  and  so  small  a  thing  that  he  con- 
clndes.  if  I  could  desire  that  anything  should  be  done  to  bring 
about  the  ultimate  extinction  of  that  lime  thing.  I  must  be  in  favor 
of  brining  about  an  amalgamation  of  all  the  other  little  thines  in 
the  Union.  Xow.  it  so  happens — and  there.  I  presume,  is  the  foun- 
rlation  of  this  mistake — that  the  judge  thinks  thus;  and  it  so  hap- 
T>en.s  that  there  is  a  vast  pi^rtion  ot  the  American  people  that  do  not 
hffpk  ufKin  that  matter  as  being  this  very  little  thing.  Thev  look 
TifK^n  it  as  a  vast  moral  evil :  thev  can  prove  it  as  such  by  the 
writintf?*  of  those  who  gave  us  the  blessings  of  liberty  which  we  en- 
joy, and  that  they  so  looked  up^^m  it,  and  not  as  an  evil  merely  con- 
finiiijr  itself  to  the  States  where  it  is  situated :  and  while  we  agree 
that.,  by  the  Constitution  we  assented  to,  in  the  States  where  it 
»jxi.Ht«  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  it,  because  it  is  in  the  Con- 


sugar- 

fiKUfi  ip't)w  here  too,  and  we  must  make  those  which  grow  North 
j?row  in  the  South.  All  this  I  suppose  he  understands  I  am  in  favor 
of  rlointf.  Xow,  so  mueh  for  all  tnis  nonsense — for  I  must  caU  it  so. 
The  jiultfd  ean  have  no  issue  with  me  on  a  question  of  establishing 
uniformity  in  the  domestic  regulations  of  the  States. 

A  little  now  on  tlie  other  point  —  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  An- 
other of  the  isKues  he  says  that  is  to  be  made  with  me,  is  upon  his 
(l(fvr»t.ion  to  the  I>n?d  Scott  decision,  and  my  opposition  to  it. 

I  have  expresKed  heretofore,  and  I  now  repeat,  my  opposition  to 
tlje  Ored  Scott  dwiision:  but  I  should  be  allowed  to  state  the  nature 
of  that  ojiiKiHition,  and  1  ask  your  indidgence  while  I  do  so.  What 
iH  fairly  implied  by  the  term  Judge  DouSas  has  used, "  resistance  to 
the  dedflion  ^  t    I  do  not  resist  it.    If  i  wanted  to  take  Dred  Scott 
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from  his  master,  I  would  be  interfering  with  property,  and  that  ter- 
rible difficulty  that  Jud^e  Douglas  speaks  of,  of  interfering  with 
property,  would  arise.  Sut  I  am  doing  no  such  thin^  as  that;  all 
that  I  am  doing  is  refusing  to  obey  it  as  a  politiceJ  rule.  If  I  were 
in  Congress,  and  a  vote  should  come  up  on  a  question  whether 
Blavery  should  be  prohibited  in  a  new  Territory,  in  spite  of  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  I  would  vote  that  it  should. 

That  is  what  I  would  do.  Judge  Douglas  said  last  ni^ht  that  be- 
fore the  decision  he  might  advance  his  opinion,  and  it  might  be  con- 
trary to  the  decision  wnen  it  was  made;  but  after  it  was  made  he 
would  abide  by  it  until  it  was  reversed.  Just  so  1  We  let  this  prop- 
erty abide  by  the  decision,  but  we  will  try  to  reverse  that  decision. 
We  will  try  to  put  it  where  Judge  Douglas  would  not  object,  for  he 
says  he  will  obey  it  until  it  is  reversed  Somebody  has  to  reverse 
that  decision,  since  it  is  made;  and  we  mean  to  reverse  it,  and  we 
mean  to  do  it  peaceably. 

What  are  tne  uses  of  decisions  of  courts!  They  have  two  uses. 
As  roles  of  property  they  have  two  uses.  First — they  decide  upon 
the  question  beiore  the  court.  They  decide  in  this  case  that  Dred 
Soott  is  a  slave.  Nobody  resists  that.  Not  only  that,  but  they  say 
to  everybody  else  that  persons  standing  just  as  Dred  Scott  stands  are 
as  he  is.  That  is,  they  say  that  when  a  question  comes  up  upon  another 
person,  it  will  be  so  decided  aeain,  unless  the  court  decides  in  another 
way,  unless  the  court  overrmes  its  decision.  Well,  we  mean  to  do 
what  we  can  to  have  the  court  decide  the  other  way.  That  is  one 
thing  we  mean  to  try  to  do. 

The  sacredness  that  Judge  Douglas  throws  around  this  decision  is 
a  degree  of  sacredness  that  has  never  been  before  thrown  around  any 
other  decision.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Why,  decisions 
apparently  contrary  to  that  decision,  or  that  good  lawyers  thought 
were  contrarv  to  that  decision,  have  been  made  by  that  very  court  be- 
fore. It  is  tne  first  of  its  kind;  it  is  an  astonisher  in  le^  history. 
It  is  a  new  wonder  of  the  world.  It  is  based  upon  f  alsenood  in  the 
main  as  to  the  facts, — allegations  of  facts  upon  which  it  stands  are 
not  facts  at  all  in  many  instances, — and  no  decision  made  on  an  v  ques- 
tion— the  first  instance  of  a  decision  made  under  so  many  unfavora- 
ble circumstances — thus  placed,  has  ever  been  held  by  the  profession 
as  law.  and  it  has  always  needed  confirmation  before  the  lawyers  re- 

Krdea  it  as  settled  law.  But  Judge  Douglas  will  have  it  that  all 
nds  must  take  this  extraordinary  decision,  made  under  these 
extraordinary  circumstances,  and  give  their  vote  in  Congress  in  ac- 
cordance with  it,  yield  to  it  and  obey  it  in  every  possible  sense.  Cir- 
cumstances alter  cases.  Do  not  gentlemen  here  remember  the  case  of 
that  same  Supreme  Court,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  de- 
ciding tibat  a  national  bank  was  constitutional  ?  I  ask  if  somebody 
does  not  remember  that  a  national  bank  was  declared  to  be  constitu- 
tionalf  Such  is  the  truth,  whether  it  be  remembered  or  not.  The 
bank  charter  ran  out,  and  a  recharter  was  granted  by  Congress. 
That  reeharter  was  laid  before  General  Jackson.  It  was  urged  upon 
him,  when  he  denied  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  decided  that  it  was  constitutional;  and  General 
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Jackson  then  said  that  the  Supreme  Conrt  had  no  right  to  lay  down 
a  mle  to  govern  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  government^  the  mem- 
bers of  wnich  had  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution — that  each 
member  had  sworn  to  support  that  Constitution  as  he  understood  it 
I  will  venture  here  to  say  that  I  have  heard  Judge  Douglas  say  that 
he  approved  of  General  Jackson  for  that  act.  What  has  now  become 
of  all  nis  tirade  against  '^resistance  to  the  Supreme  Courff 

My  fellow-citizens,  getting  back  a  little,  for  I  -pass  from  these 
points,  when  Judge  Doug^las  makes  his  threat  of  annihilation  upon 
the  ''  aHiance,"  he  is  cautious  to  say  that  that  warfare  of  his  is  to 
fall  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party.  Almost  every  word 
he  utters,  and  every  distinction  he  makes,  has  its  significance.  He 
means  for  the  Republicans  who  do  not  count  themselves  as  leaders 
to  be  his  friends;  he  makes  no  fuss  over  them;  it  is  the  leaders  that  , 
he  is  making  war  upon.  He  wants  it  understood  that  the  mass  of 
the  Republican  party  are  really  his  friends.  It  is  only  the  leaders  that 
are  doin^  something,  that  are  intolerant,  and  rec^uire  extermina- 
tion at  his  hands.  As  this  is  clearly  and  unquestionably  the  light 
in  which  he  presents  that  matter,  I  want  to  ask  your  attention, 
addressing  myself  to  Republicans  here,  that  I  may  ask  you  some 

auestions  as  to  where  you,  as  the  Republican  party,  would  oe  placed 
*  you  sustained  Judge  Douglas  in  nis  present  position  by  a  reelec- 
tion f  I  do  not  claim,  gentlemen,  to  be  unselfisn:  I  do  not  pretend 
that  I  would  not  like  to  go  to  the  United  States  Senate;  I  make  no 
such  hypocritical  pretense,  but  I  do  say  to  you  that  in  this  mighty 
issue,  it  is  nothing  to  you — nothing  to  the  mass  of  the  peopk  of 
the  nation — whether  or  not  Judge  Douglas  or  myself  shall  ever  be 
heard  of  after  this  night ;  it  may  be  a  trifle  to  either  of  us,  but  in 
connection  with  this  mighty  question,  upon  which  hang  the  destinies 
of  the  nation,  perhaps,  it  is  absolutely  nothing.  But  where  will  yon 
be  placed  if  you  reindorse  Judge  Douglas  ?  Don't  you  know  how 
apt  he  is — how  exceedingly  anxious  he  is  at  all  times  to  seize  upon 
anything  and  everything  to  persuade  you  that  something  he  nas 
done  you  did  yourselves?  Why,  he  triea  to  persuade  you  bst  night 
that  our  Illinois  legislature  instructed  him  to  introduce  the  Ne- 
braska bill.  There  was  nobody  in  that  legislature  ever  thought  of 
such  a  thing :  and  when  he  first  introduced  the  bill,  he  never  tiiiought 
of  it;  but  still  he  fights  furiously  for  the  proposition,  and  that  he 
did  it  because  there  was  a  standing  instruction  to  our  senators  to 
be  always  introducing  Nebraska  biUs.  He  tells  you  he  is  for  the 
Cincinnati  platform;  he  tells  you  he  is  for  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 
He  tells  you,  not  in  his  speech  last  night,  but  substantially  in  a 
former  speech,  that  he  cares  not  if  slavery  is  voted  up  or  down ; 
he  tells  you  the  struggle  on  Lecompton  is  past  —  it  may  come  up 
a^in  or  not,  and  if  it  does  he  stands  where  he  stood  when  in  spite  of 
him  and  his  opposition  you  built  up  the  Republican  party.  If  you 
indorse  him,  you  tell  him  you  do  not  care  wnether  slavery  be  voted 
up  or  down,  and  he  wiU  close,  or  try  to  close,  your  mouths  with  his 
declaration,  repeated  by  the  aay,  tiie  week,  the  month,  and  the  year. 
I  think,  in  the  position  in  which  Jud^  Douglas  stood  in  opposing 
the  Lecompton  constitution,  he  was  right ;  he  does  not  know  that 
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it  will  retnm,  but  if  it  does  we  may  know  where  to  find  him, 
and  if  it  does  not  we  may  know  where  to  look  for  him,  and  that 
is  on  the  Cincinnati  platform.  Now  I  could  ask  the  Republi- 
can party,  after  all  the  hard  names  Jud^e  Douglas  has  called  them 
by,  aU  his  repeated  charges  of  their  inciinatioD  to  marry  with  and 
hog  negroes,  fdl  his  declarations  of  Black  Republicanism, —  by  the 
way,  we  are  improving,  the  black  has  got  rubbed  oflf, —  but  with  all 
that,  if  he  be  indorsed  by  Republican  votes,  where  do  you  stand  f 
Plainly,  you  stand  ready  saddled,  bridled,  and  harnessed,  and  waiting 
to  be  ariven  over  to  the  slavery  extension  camp  of  the  nation, — just 
ready  to  be  driven  over,  tied  together  in  a  lot, —  to  be  driven  over, 
every  man  with  a  rope  around  his  neck,  that  halter  being  held  by 
Judge  Douglas.  That  is  the  question.  If  Republican  men  have 
been  in  eamec^  in  what  they  have  done,  I  think  they  had  better  not 
do  it ;  but  I  think  the  Republican  party  is  made  up  of  those  who,  as 
ffur  as  they  can  peaceably,  will  oppose  the  extension  of  slavery,  and 
who  wiQ  hope  for  its  ultimate  extinction.  If  they  believe  it  is 
wrong  in  grasping  up  the  new  lands  of  the  continent,  and  keeping 
them  from  the  settlement  of  free  white  laborers,  who  want  the  land 
to  bring  up  their  families  upon ;  if  they  are  in  earnest,  although  they 
may  make  a  mistake,  they  will  grow  restless,  and  the  time  wm  come 
when  they  will  come  back  again  and  reorganize,  if  not  by  the  same 
name,  at  least  upon  the  same  principles  as  their  party  now  has. 
It  is  better,  then,  to  save  the  work  wnile  it  is  begun.  You  have 
done  the  laoor ;  maintain  it.  keep  it.  U  men  choose  to  serve  you, 
go  witii  them ;  but  as  you  nave  made  up  your  organization  upon 
principle^  stand  by  it ;  for,  as  surely  as  Q^  reigns  over  you,  and 
oas  inspired  your  mind,  and  given  you  a  sense  of  propriety,  and 
continues  to  give  you  hope,  so  surely  will  you  still  cling  to  these 
ideas,  and  you  will  at  last  come  back  again  after  your  wanderings, 
merely  to  do  your  work  over  again. 

We  were  often — more  than  once  at  least — in  the  course  of  Judge 
Douglas's  speech  last  night  reminded  that  this  government  was 
made  for  wnite  men — that  he  believed  it  was  made  for  white  men. 
Well,  that  is  putting  it  into  a  shape  in  which  no  one  wants  to  deny 
it;  but  the  judge  then  goes  into  his  passion  for  drawing  inferences 
that  are  not  warranted.  I  protest,  now  and  forever,  against  that 
counterfeit  lone  which  presumes  that  because  I  do  not  want  a  nem*o 
woman  for  a  slave,  I  do  necessarily  want  her  for  a  wife.  My  under- 
standing is  that  I  need  not  have  her  for  either;  but,  as  God  made  us 
separate,  we  can  leave  one  another  alone,  and  do  one  another  much 
good  thereby.  There  are  white  men  enough  to  marry  aU  the  white 
women,  and  enough  black  men  to  marry  aQ.  the  black  women,  and 
in  God's  name  let  them  be  so  married.  The  judge  regales  us  with 
the  terrible  enormities  that  take  place  by  the  mixture  of  races :  that 
the  inferior  race  bears  the  superior  down.  Why,  judge,  if  we  do  not 
let  them  get  together  in  the  Territories,  they  won't  mix  there.  [A 
voice:  "Three  cneers  for  Lincoln!^  The  cheers  were  given  with  a 
hetuiy  good  will.]  I  should  say  at  least  that  that  is  a  seU-evident 
truth. 

Now,  it  happens  that  we  meet  together  once  every  year,  somewhere 

Vol.  I.— 17. 
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about  the  4th  of  July,  for  some  reason  or  other.  These  4ih  of  Jnh 
gatherings  I  mppoee  hare  their  uses.  If  yon  will  indulge  me^  I  will 
state  what  I  suppose  to  be  some  of  them. 

We  are  now  a  mightr  nation :  we  are  thirtTf  or  aboat  fhirly,  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  we' own  and  inhabit  about  one  fifteenth  niut  of 
the  dry  hina  of  the  whole  earth.  We  run  our  memory  baw  over, 
tiie  pages  of  history  for  about  ei^ty-two  ^ears,  and  we  diaoover 
that  we  were  then  a  very  small  people,  in  point  of  numbers  vartly* 
inferior  to  what  we  are  now,  wiib  a  vastly  lesB  extent  of  eountrr, 
with  vastly  less  of  everything  we  deem  desirable  among  men.  We 
look  upon  the  change  as  exoeedin^y  advantageous  to  us  and  to  our 
posterity,  and  we  fix  upon  sometmng  that  happened  away  back  as 
m  some  way  or  other  bein^  connect^  with  this  rise  of  prosperity. 
We  find  a  race  of  men  living  in  that  day  whom  we  daim  as  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers;  they  were  iron  men;  they  fought  for  the 
principle  that  they  were  contending  for ;  and  we  understood  that  by 
what  they  then  md  it  has  followra  that  the  degree  of  prosperity 
which  we  now  enjoy  has  come  to  us.  We  hold  tnis  annual  celebra- 
tion to  remind  ourselves  of  all  the  good  done  in  this  process  of 
time,  of  how  it  was  done  and  who  did  it,  and  how  we  are  historically 
connected  with  it ;  and  we  go  from  these  meetings  in  better  humor 
with  ourselves — we  feel  more  attached  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
more  firmly  bound  to  the  country  we  inhabit.  In  every  way  we  are 
l>etter  men,  in  the  age,  and  race,  and  country  in  which  we  live,  for 
these  celebrations.  But  after  we  have  done  all  this,  we  have  not  yet 
ri^5hed  the  whole.  There  is  something  else  connected  with  it.  We 
have,  liesides  these  men — descended  by  blood  from  our  ancestors — 
among  us,  perhaps  half  our  x)eople  who  are  not  descendants  at  all 
of  thewj  men ;  they  are  men  who  have  come  from  Europe, —  German, 
Irish,  French,  and  Scandinavian, —  men  that  have  come  fromEhirope 
thcmsfjlves,  or  whose  ancestors  have  come  hither  and  settled  here, 
finding  themselves  our  equal  in  all  thin^.  If  they  look  back  through 
tliis  hiHtf>ry  to  trace  their  connection  with  those  days  by  blood,  they 
find  they  have  none;  they  cannot  carry  themselves  back  into  that 
glorious  epmth  and  make  themselves  feel  that  they  are  part  of  us; 
but  when  they  look  through  that  old  Declaration  of  Independence, 
they  find  that  those  old  men  say  that  "  We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
w*lr-ftvidont,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,''  and  then  they  feel  that 
that  moral  sentiment  taught  in  that  day  evidences  their  relation  to 
those  men,  that  it  is  the  father  of  all  moral  principle  in  them,  and 
that  they  have  a  right  to  claim  it  as  though  they  were  blood  of  the 
blood,  and  flesh  of  the  flesh,  of  the  men  who  wrote  that  Declaration, 
an<l  so  they  are.  That  is  the  electric  cord  in  that  Declaration  that 
links  the  hearts  of  patriotic  and  liberty-loving  men  together,  that 
will  link  those  patriotic  hearts  as  long  as  the  love  of  freedom  exists 
in  the  minds  of  men  throughout  the  world. 

Now,  sirs,  for  the  purpose  of  squaring  things  with  this  idea  of 
"  don't  care  if  slavery  is  voted  up  or  voted  down ''  for  sustaining 
the  DrcMl  Scott  decision,  for  holding  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
p4Midence  did  not  mean  anything  at  aJl,  we  have  Jud^e  Douglas 
giving  his  exposition  of  what  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
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means,  and  we  have  him  saying  that  the  people  of  America  are  equal 
to  the  people  of  England.  According  to  his  construction,  you  Ger- 
mans are  not  connected  with  it.  Now  I  ask  you,  in  all  soberness,  if 
all  these  things,  if  indulged  in,  if  ratified,  if  confirmed  and  indorsed, 
if  taught  to  our  children,  and  repeated  to  them,  do  not  tend  to  rub 
out  the  sentiment  of  liberty  in  tne  country,  and  to  transform  this 
government  into  a  ffovernment  of  some  other  form!  Those  ar^- 
ments  that  are  made,  that  the  inferior  race  are  to  be  treated  with 
as  much  allowance  as  they  are  capable  of  enjoying ;  that  as  much 
is  to  be  done  for  them  as  their  condition  will  allow — what  are  these 
arguments  f  They  are  the  arguments  that  kings  have  made  for  en- 
slaving the  people  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  You  will  find  that  aU 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  kingcraft  were  of  this  class :  they  always 
bestrode  the  necks  of  the  people — not  that  they  wanted  to  ao  it,  but 
because  the  people  were  better  ofl!  for  being  ridden.  That  is  their 
argument,  and  tnis  argument  of  the  judge  is  the  same  old  serpent 
that  says,  You  work  and  I  eat,  you  toil  and  I  will  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  it.  Turn  in  whatever  way  you  will — whether  it  come  from  the 
mouth  of  a  king,  an  excuse  for  enslaving  the  people  of  his  country, 
or  from  the  mouth  of  men  of  one  race  as  a  reason  for  enslaving  the 
men  of  another  race,  it  is  all  the  same  old  serpent,  and  I  hold  if 
that  course  of  argumentation  that  is  made  for  tne  purpose  of  con- 
vincing the  public  mind  that  we  should  not  care  about  this  should 
be  granted,  it  does  not  stop  with  the  negro.  I  should  like  to  know 
— &king  tnis  old  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  declares  that 
all  men  are  equal  upon  principle,  and  making  exceptions  to  it, — where 
will  it  stop  f  U  one  man  says  it  does  not  mean  a  negro,  why  not 
another  say  it  does  not  mean  some  other  man  f  If  that  Declaration 
is  not  the  truth,  let  us  get  the  statute-book  in  which  we  find  it,  and 
tear  it  out  1  Who  is  so  bold  as  to  do  it  ?  If  it  is  not  true,  let  us 
tear  it  out  [cries  of  "  No,  no  "].  Let  us  stick  to  it,  then ;  let  us  stand 
firmly  by  it,  then. 

It  may  be  ar^ed  that  there  are  certain  conditions  that  make 
necessities  and  impose  them  upon  us,  and  to  the  extent  that  a  ne- 
cessity is  imposed  upon  a  man,  he  must  submit  to  it.  I  think  that 
was  the  condition  in  which  we  found  ourselves  when  we  established 
this  government.  We  had  slaves  among  us;  we  could  not  get 
our  Constitution  unless  we  permitted  them  to  remain  in  slavery;  we 
could  not  secure  the  good  we  did  secure  if  we  grasped  for  more;  but 
having  by  necessity  submitted  to  that  much,  it  does  not  destroy  the 
principle  that  is  the  charter  of  our  liberties.  Let  that  charter  stand 
as  our  standard. 

My  friend  has  said  to  me  that  I  am  a  poor  hand  to  quote  Scrip- 
ture. I  will  try  it  again,  however.  It  is  said  in  one  of  the  admoni- 
tions of  our  Lord,  "  Be  ye  [therefore]  perfect  even  as  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  The  Saviour,  I  suppose,  did  not  ex- 
pect that  any  human  creature  could  be  perfect  as  the  Father  in 
neaven;  but  ne  said,  "As  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect,  be  ye 
also  perfect.''  He  set  that  up  as  a  standard,  and  he  who  did  most 
toward  reaching  that  standard  attained  the  highest  degree  of  moral 
perfection.    So  I  say  in  relation  to  the  principle  that  all  men  are 
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created  equal,  let  it  be  as  nearly  reached  as  we  can.  If  we  eannot 
give  freedom  to  every  creatorCy  let  us  do  nothing  that  will  impose 
slavery  upon  any  other  creature.  Let  us  then  turn  this  government 
back  into  the  channel  in  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitation 
originally  placed  it.  Let  us  stand  firmly  by  each  other.  If  we  do 
not  do  so,  we  are  tending  in  the  contrary  direction  that  our  friend 
Judge  Douglas  proposes — not  intentionally — working  in  the  traces 
that  tend  to  make  this  one  universal  slave  nation.  He  is  one  that 
runs  in  that  direction,  and  as  such  I  resist  him. 

My  friends,  I  have  detained  you  about  as  long  as  I  desired  to  do, 
and  I  have  only  to  say,  let  us  discard  all  this  quibbling  about  this 
man  and  the  other  man,  this  race  and  that  race  and  the  other  race 
bein^  inferior,  and  therefore  they  must  be  placed  in  an  inferior 
position.  Let  us  discard  idl  these  things,  and  unite  as  one  people 
throughout  this  land,  until  we  shall  once  more  stand  up  dedanng 
that  cdl  men  are  created  equal. 

My  friends,  I  could  not,  without  launching  ofi!  uj^n  some  new 
topic,  which  would  detain  you  too  long,  continue  to-night.  I  thank 
you  Tor  this  most  extensive  audience  that  you  have  furnished  me  to- 
night. I  leave  ^oil  hoping  that  the  lamp  of  liberty  will  bum  in 
your  bosoms  until  tnere  shall  no  longer  be  a  doubt  t£at  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal. 


July  17, 1858. —  Speech  at  Spbingpield,  Illinois. 

FeUow-citizeiis :  Another  election,  which  is  deemed  an  important 
one.  is  approaching;  and,  as  I  suppose,  the  Republican  party  will 
witnout  much  difficulty  elect  their  State  ticket.  But  in  regara  to 
the  legislature,  we,  the  Kepublicans,  labor  under  some  disadvantages. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  legislature  to  elect  upon  an  apportion- 
ment of  the  representation  m£^e  several  jrears  ago,  when  the  pro- 
portion of  the  population  was  far  greater  in  the  South  (as  compared 
with  the  North)  than  it  now  is;  and  inasmuch  as  our  opponents  hold 
almost  entire  sway  in  the  South,  and  we  a  correspondingly  large 
majority  in  the  North,  the  fact  tnat  we  are  now  to  be  represented 
as  we  were  years  ago,  when  the  population  was  diflFerent,  is  to  us  a 
very  great  disadvantage.  We  haa  in  the  year  1855,  according  to 
law,  a  census  or  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  a  new  apportionment  of  representation.  We  know  what  a  fair 
apportionment  of  representation  upon  that  census  would  give  us. 
We  know  that  it  could  not,  if  fairly  made,  fail  to  give  the  Republican 
party  from  six  to  ten  more  members  of  the  legislature  than  they  can 
probably  ^et  as  the  law  now  stands.  It  so  happened  at  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature,  that  our  opponents,  holding:  the  control  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature,  steadily  refused  to  give  us  such  an  appor- 
tionment as  we  were  rightly  entitled  to  have  upon  the  census  already 
taken.  The  legislature  steadily  refused  to  give  us  such  an  apportion- 
ment as  we  were  riffhtfully  entitled  to  have  upon  the  census  taken  of 
the  population  of  the  State.  The  legislature  would  pass  no  bill  upon 
that  subject,  except  such  as  was  at  least  as  unfair  to  us  as  the  old  one, 
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and  in  which,  in  some  instances,  two  men  in  the  Democratic  regions 
were  allowed  to  go  as  far  toward  sending  a  member  to  the  legislature 
as  three  were  in  the  Republican  regions.  Comparison  was  made  at 
the  time  as  to  representative  and  senatorial  districts,  which  com- 
pletely demonstrated  that  such  was  the  fact.  Such  a  bill  was  passed 
and  tendered  to  the  Republican  governor  for  his  signature;  but, 
principally  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  he  withheld  his  approval, 
and  the  bill  fell  without  becoming  a  law. 

Another  disadvantage  under  which  we  labor  is  that  there  are  one 
or  two  Democratic  senators  who  will  be  members  of  the  next  le- 
gislature, and  will  vote  for  the  election  of  senator,  who  are  holding 
over  in  districts  in  which  we  could,  on  all  reasonable  calculation,  elect 
men  of  our  own,  if  we  only  had  the  chance  of  an  election.  When 
we  consider  that  there  are  but  twenty-five  senators  in  the  Senate, 
taking  two  from  the  side  where  they  rightfully  belong,  and  adding 
them  to  the  other,  is  to  us  a  disadvantage  not  to  be  lightly  regarded. 
Still,  so  it  is ;  we  have  this  to  contend  with.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
ground  of  complaint  on  our  part.  In  attending  to  the  many  things 
involved  in  the  last  general  election  for  president,  governor,  auditor, 
treasurer,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  members  of  con- 
gress, of  the  legislature,  county  officers,  and  so  on,  we  allowed  these 
Uiings  to  happen  by  want  of  sufficient  attention,  and  we  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  our  adversaries,  so  far  as  this  matter  is  con- 
cerned. But  we  have  some  cause  to  complain  of  the  refusal  to  give 
us  a  fair  apportionment. 

There  is  still  another  disadvantage  under  which  we  labor^  and  to 
which  I  will  ask  your  attention.  It  arises  out  of  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  two  jpersons  who  stand  before  the  State  as  candiaates 
for  the  Senate.  Senator  Douglas  is  of  world-wide  renown.  All  the 
anxious  politicians  of  his  party,  or  who  have  been  of  his  party  for 
years  past,  have  been  looking  upon  him  as  certainly,  at  no  distant 
day,  to  be  the  President  of  the  United  States.  They  have  seen  in 
his  round,  jolly,  fruitful  face,  post-offices,  land-offices,  marshalships 
and  cabinet  appointments,  charg6ships  and  foreign  missions,  burst- 
ing and  sprouting  out  in  wonderful  exuberance,  ready  to  be  laid 
hold  of  by  their  greedy  hands.  And  as  they  have  been  gazing  upon 
(his  attractive  picture  so  long,  they  cannot,  in  the  little  distraction 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  party,  bring  themselves  to  give  up  the 
charming  hope ;  but  with  greedier  anxiety  they  rush  about  him,  sus- 
tain him,  and  give  him  marches,  triumphal  entries,  and  receptions 
beyond  what  even  in  the  days  of  his  highest  prosperity  they  could 
have  brought  about  in  his  favor.  On  the  contrary,  nobody  has  ever 
expected  me  to  be  President.  In  my  poor,  lean,  lank  face  nobody 
has  ever  seen  that  any  cabbages  were  sprouting  out.  These  are 
disadvantages  all,  taken  together,  that  the  Republicans  labor  under. 
We  have  to  fight  this  battle  upon  principle,  and  upon  principle  alone. 
I  am,  in  a  certain  sense,  made  the  standard-bearer  in  behalf  of  the 
Bepublicans.  I  was  made  so  merely  because  there  had  to  be  some  one 
so  placed,  I  being  in  no  wise  preferable  to  any  other  one  of  the  twenty- 
five,  perhaps  a  hundred,  we  have  in  the  Republican  ranks.  Then  I 
say  r  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  and  borne  in  mind,  that 
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we  have  to  fight  this  battle  without  many — perhaps  without  any — 
of  the  external  aids  which  are  brought  to  bear  a^inst  us.  So  I  hope 
those  with  whom  I  am  surrounded  have  principle  enough  to  nerve 
themselves  for  the  task,  and  leave  nothing  undone  that  can  be  fairly 
done  to  bring  about  the  right  result. 

After  Senator  Douglas  left  Washington,  as  his  movements  were 
made  known  by  the  public  prints,  he  tarried  a  considerable  time  in  the 
city  of  New  York ;  and  it  was  heralded  that,  like  another  Napoleon, 
he  was  lying  by  and  framing  the  plan  of  his  campaign.  It  was 
telegraphed  to  Washington  City,  and  published  in  the  "  Union,"  that 
he  was  framing  his  plan  for  toe  purpose  of  goin^  to  Illinois  to 
pounce  upon  and  annihilate  the  treasonable  and  disunion  speech 
which  Lincoln  had  made  here  on  the  16th  of  June.  Now,  I  do  sup- 
pose that  the  judge  really  spent  some  time  in  New  York  maturing 
the  plan  of  the  campaign,  as  his  friends  heralded  for  him.  I  have 
been  able,  by  noting  his  movements  since  his  arrival  in  Illinois,  to 
discover  evidences  confirmatory  of  that  allegation.  I  think  I  have 
been  able  to  see  what  are  the  material  points  of  tiiat  plan.  I  wiU,  for 
a  little  while,  ask  your  attention  to  some  of  them.  What  I  shall 
point  out,  though  not  showing  the  whole  plan,  are  nevertheless  the 
main  points,  as  I  suppose. 

They  are  not  very  numerous.  The  first  is  popular  sovereignty. 
The  second  and  third  are  attacks  upon  my  speech  made  on  the  16th 
of  June.    Out  of  these  three  jyoints  —  drawmg  within  the  range  of 

Eopular  soverei^ly  the  question  of  the  Lecompton  constitution — 
e  makes  his  principal  assault.  Upon  these  his  successive  speeches 
are  substantituly  one  and  the  same.  On  this  matter  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty I  wish  to  be  a  little  careful.  Auxiliary  to  these  main  points, 
to  be  sure^  are  their  thunderings  of  cannon^  their  marching  and 
music,  their  fizzle-gigs  and  fireworks ;  but  I  will  not  waste  time 
with  them.    They  are  but  the  little  trappings  of  the  campaign. 

Coming  to  the  substance,  the  first  point.  "  popular  sovereignty." 
It  is  to  be  labeled  upon  the  cars  in  wnich  ne  travels ;  put  upon  the 
hacks  he  rides  in ;  to  be  flaunted  upon  the  arches  he  passes  under, 
and  the  banners  which  wave  over  him.  It  is  to  be  dished  up  in  as 
many  varieties  as  a  French  cook  can  produce  soups  from  potatoes. 
Now,  as  this  is  so  great  a  staple  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  it  is 
worth  while  to  examine  it  carefully ;  and  if  we  examine  only  a  very 
littie.  and  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled,  we  shall  be  able  to 
see  tnat  the  whole  thing  is  the  most  arfant  quixotism  that  was  ever 
enacted  before  a  community.  What  is  the  matter  of  popular  sov- 
erei^ty  t  The  first  thing,  m  order  to  understand  it,  is  to  get  a  good 
definition  of  what  it  is,  and  after  that  to  see  how  it  is  appuied. 

I  suppose  almost  every  one  knows  that,  in  this  controversy,  what- 
ever has  been  said  has  had  reference  to  the  question  of  negro 
slavery.  We  have  not  been  in  a  controversy  about  the  right  of  the 
people  to  govern  themselves  in  the  ordinary  matters  of  domestic 
concern  in  the  States  and  Territories.  Mr.  i^uchanau,  in  one  of  his 
late  messages  (I  think  when  he  sent  up  the  Lecompton  constitution), 
urged  that  the  main  point  of  public  attention  was  not  in  regard  to 
the  great  variety  of  small  domestic  matters,  but  was  directed  to 
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the  question  of  negro  slavery;  and  he  asserts  that  if  the  people  had 
had  a  fair  chance  to  vote  on  that  qnestiou,  there  was  no  reasonable 
ground  of  objection  in  regard  to  minor  questions.  Now,  while  I 
think  that  the  people  had  not  had  given,  or  offered  them,  a  fair 
chance  upon  that  slavery  question,  still,  if  there  had  been  a  fair 
sabmission  to  a  vote  upon  that  main  question,  the  President's  pro- 
position would  have  been  true  to  the  uttermost.  Hence,  when  here- 
after I  speak  of  popular  sovereignty,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as 
applying  what  I  say  to  the  question  of  slavery  only,  not  to  other 
minor  domestic  matters  of  a  Territory  or  a  State. 

Does  Judge  Douglas,  when  he  says  that  several  of  the  past  years 
of  his  life  nave  been  devoted  to  the  question  of  "popular  sover- 
eignty,'' and  that  all  the  remainder  of  his  life  shall  be  devoted  to  it, 
does  he  mean  to  say  that  he  has  been  devoting  bis  life  to  securing 
to  the  people  of  the  Territories  the  right  to  exclude  slavery  from 
the  Territories !  If  he  means  so  to  say,  he  means  to  deceive ;  be- 
cause he  and  every  one  knows  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  he  approves  and  makes  especial  ground  of  attack  upon 
me  for  disapprovmg,  forbids  the  people  of  a  Territory  to  exclude 
slavery.  This  covers  the  whole  ground,  from  the  settiement  of  a 
Territory  till  it  reaches  the  degree  of  maturity  entitling  it  to  form 
a  State  constitution.  So  far  as  all  that  ground  is  concerned,  the 
judge  is  not  sustaining  popular  sovereignty,  but  absolutely  oppos- 
ing it.  He  sustains  the  decision  which  declares  that  the  popular 
wffl  of  the  Territories  has  no  constitutional  power  to  exclude 
slavery  during  their  territorial  existence.  This  beinff  so,  the  period 
of  time  from  the  first  settiement  of  a  Territory  tiU  it  reaches  the 
point  of  forming  a  State  constitution  is  not  the  thing  that  the 
judge  has  fought  for,  or  is  fighting  for;  but  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
fought  for,  and  is  fighting  for  the  thing  that  annihilates  and  crushes 
out  that  same  popmar  sovereignty. 

Well,  so  much  being  disposed  of,  what  is  left!  Why,  he  is  con- 
tending for  the  right  of  the  people,  when  they  come  to  make  a  State 
constitution,  to  make  it  for  themselves,  and  precisely  as  best  suits 
themselves.  I  say  again,  that  is  quixotic.  I  defy  contradiction 
when  I  declare  that  the  judge  can  find  no  one  to  oppose  him  on  that 
proposition.  I  repeat,  there  is  nobody  opposing  that  proposition  on 
principle.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  know  that,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Lecompton  constitution,  I  may  be  misunderstood ;  but 
when  you  understand  me  correctly,  my  proposition  will  be  true  and 
accurate.  Nobody  is  opposing,  or  has  opposed,  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  they  form  a  constitution,  to  form  it  for  themselves,  mr. 
Buchanan  and  his  friends  have  not  done  it ;  they,  too,  as  well  as  the 
Republicans  and  the  Anti-Lecompton  Democrats,  have  not  done  it ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  together  have  insisted  on  the  right  of  the 
people  to  form  a  constitution  for  themselves.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Buchanan  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Douglas  men 
and  the  Republicans  on  the  other,  has  not  been  on  a  (question  of 
principle,  but  on  a  question  of  fact. 

The  dispute  was  upon  the  question  of  fact,  whether  the  Lecomp- 
ton oonshtution  had  been  fairly  formed  by  tne  people  or  not    Mr. 
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Buchanan  and  his  friends  have  not  contended  for  the  contrary  prin- 
ciple any  more  than  the  Douglas  men  or  the  Republicans.  They 
have  insisted  that  whatever  of  small  irregularities  existed  in  getting 
up  the  Lecompton  constitution  were  such  as  happen  in  the  settle- 
ment of  all  new  Territories.  The  question  was,  was  it  a  fair  emana- 
tion of  the  people!  It  was  a  question  of  fact  and  not  of  principle. 
As  to  the  principle,  all  were  agreed.  Judge  Douglas  voted  ¥dth  the 
Republicans  upon  that  matter  of  fact. 

He  and  they,  by  their  voices  and  votes,  denied  that  it  was  a  fair 
emanation  of  the  people.  The  administration  affirmed  that  it  was. 
With  respect  to  tne  evidence  bearing  upon  that  question  of  fact,  I 
readily  agree  that  Judge  Douglas  and  the  Republicans  had  the  right 
on  their  side,  and  that  the  administration  was  wrong.  But  I  state 
a^in  that,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  there  is  no  dispute  upon  the 
right  of  a  people  in  a  Territory  merging  into  a  State  to  form  a 
constitution  for  themselves  without  outside  interference  from  any 
quarter.  This  being  so,  what  is  Judge  Douglas  ^ing  to  spend  his 
life  forf  Does  he  expect  to  stand  up  in  majestic  dignity^  and  go 
through  his  apotheosis  and  become  a  god,  in  the  maintaining  of  a 
principle  which  neither  man  nor  mouse  in  all  God's  creation  is  op- 
posing f  Now  something  in  regard  to  the  Lecompton  constitution 
more  speciallv;  for  I  pass  from  this  other  question  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty as  the  most  arrant  humbug  that  has  ever  been  attempted 
on  an  intelligent  community. 

As  to  the  Lecompton  constitution,  I  have  alreadjr  said  that  on  the 
question  of  fact  as  to  whether  it  was  a  fair  emanation  of  the  people 
or  not,  Judge  Douglas  with  the  Republicans  and  some  "Americans'' 
had  greatly  the  argument  against  the  administration^  and  while  I 
repeat  this,  I  wish  to  know  what  there  is  in  the  opposition  of  Judge 
Douglas  to  the  Lecompton  constitution  that  entitles  him  to  be  con- 
sidered the  only  opponent  to  it  —  as  being  par  excellence  the  verv 
quintessence  of  that  opposition.  I  agree  to  the  rightfulness  of  his 
opposition.  He  in  the  Senate,  and  his  class  of  men  there,  formed 
the  number  three  and  no  more.  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
his  class  of  men  —  the  Anti-Lecompton  Democrats  —  formed  a 
number  of  about  twenty.  It  took  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  defeat 
the  measure,  against  one  hundred  and  twelve.  Of  the  votes  of  that 
one  hundrea  and  twenty,  Judge  Douglas's  friends  furnished  twentv, 
to  add  to  which  there  were  six  Americans  and  ninety-four  Republi- 
cans. I  do  not  say  that  I  am  precisely  accurate  in  their  numbers, 
but  I  am  sufficiently  so  for  any  use  I  am  making  of  it. 

Why  is  it  that  twenty  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  credit  of  doing 
that  work,  and  the  hundred  none  of  itt  Why,  if,  as  Judge  Douglas 
says,  the  honor  is  to  be  divided  and  due  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
otner  parties,  why  is  just  so  much  given  as  is  consonant  with  the 
wishes,  the  interests,  and  advancement  of  the  twenty?  My  under- 
standing is,  when  a  common  job  is  done,  or  a  common  enterprise 
prosecuted,  if  I  put  in  five  dollars  to  your  one,  I  have  a  right  to 
take  out  five  dollars  to  your  one.  But  ne  does  not  so  understand  it. 
He  declares  the  dividend  of  cre<lit  for  defeating  Lecompton  upon  a 
basis  which  seems  unprecedented  and  incomprehensible. 
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Let  ns  see.  Lecompton  in  the  raw  was  defeated.  It  afterward 
took  a  sort  of  cooked-up  shape,  and  was  passed  in  the  English  biU. 
It  is  said  by  the  judge  that  the  defeat  was  a  good  and  proper  thing. 
If  it  was  a  good  thing,  why  is  he  entitled  to  more  credit  than  others 
for  the  performance  of  that  good  act,  unless  there  was  something 
in  the  antecedents  of  the  Republicans  that  might  induce  every  one 
to  expect  them  to  join  in  that  good  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
someuiing  leading  them  to  doubt  that  he  would?  Does  he  place  his 
sui>erior  oiaiia  to  credit  on  the  ^ound  that  he  performed  a  good  act 
which  was  never  expected  of  hmi?  He  says  I  nave  a  proneness  for 
quoting  scripture,  if  I  should  do  so  now,  it  occurs  that  perhaps  he 
places  nimself  somewhat  upon  the  ground  of  the  parable  of  the  lost 
sheep  which  went  astray  upon  the  mountains,  and  when  the  owner 
of  the  hundred  sheep  found  the  one  that  was  lost,  and  threw  it  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  came  home  rejoicing,  it  was  said  that  there  was 
more  rejoicing  over  the  one  sheep  that  was  lost  and  had  been  found, 
than  over  the  ninetv  and  nine  in  the  fold.  The  application  is  made 
by  the  Saviour  in  this  parable,  thus :  "Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  there 
is  more  rejoicing  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  that  need  no  repentance." 

And  now,  if  the  judge  claims  the  benefit  of  this  parable,  let  him 
repent.  Let  him  not  come  up  here  and  say :  "  I  am  the  only  just  per- 
son ;  and  you  are  the  ninety-nine  sinners  !^  Repentance  teiore  for- 
giveness is  a  provision  of  the  Christian  system,  and  on  that  condition 
alone  will  the  Republicans  grant  him  forgiveness. 

How  will  he  prove  that  we  have  ever  occupied  a  different  position 
in  regard  to  the  Lecompton  constitution  or  any  principle  in  it!  He 
says  ne  did  not  make  his  opposition  on  the  ground  as  to  whether  it 
was  a  free  or  slave  constitution,  and  he  would  have  you  understand 
that  the  Republicans  made  their  opposition  because  it  ultimately  be- 
came a  slave  constitution.  To  make  proof  in  favor  of  himself  on  this 
point,  he  reminds  us  that  he  onposed  Lecompton  before  the  vote  was 
taken  declaring  whether  the  State  was  to  be  free  or  slave.  But  he 
for^ts  to  say  &at  our  Republican  senator,  Trumbull,  made  a  speech 
against  Lecompton  even  before  he  did. 

Why  did  he  oppose  it!  Partly,  as  he  declares,  because  the  mem- 
bers oi  the  convention  who  framed  it  were  not  fairly  elected  by  the 
people;  that  the  people  were  not  allowed  to  vote  unless  they  had  been 
registered;  and  that  the  people  of  whole  counties,  in  some  instances, 
were  not  registered.  For  these  reasons  he  declares  the  constitution 
was  not  an  emanation,  in  any  true  sense,  from  the  people.  He  also 
has  an  additional  objection  as  to  the  mode  of  submitting  the  consti- 
tution back  to  the  people.  But  bearing  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  delegates  were  fairly  elected,  a  speech  of  his,  made  something 
more  than  twelve  months  ago  from  tnis  stand,  becomes  important. 
It  was  made  a  little  while  l^fore  the  election  of  the  delegates  who 
made  Lecompton.  In  that  speech  he  declared  there  was  every  reason 
to  hope  and  oelieve  the  election  would  be  fair,  and  if  any  one  failed 
to  vote  it  would  be  his  own  culpable  fault. 

I,  a  few  days  after,  made  a  sort  of  answer  to  that  speech.  In  that 
answer  I  made  substantially  the  very  argument  with  which  he  com* 
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bated  his  Lecompton  adversaries  in  the  Senate  last  winter.  I  pointed 
to  the  facts  that  the  people  could  not  vote  without  being  registered, 
and  that  the  time  for  registering  had  gone  by.  I  commented  on  it 
as  wonderful  that  Judge  Douglas  could  be  ignorant  of  these  facts, 
which  every  one  else  in  the  nation  so  well  knew. 

I  now  pass  from  popular  sovereignty  and  Lecompton.  I  may  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  one  or  both. 

When  he  was  preparing  his  plan  of  campaign,  Napoleon-like,  in 
New  York,  as  appears  by  two  speeches  I  have  heard  him  deliver  since 
his  arrival  in  Illinois,  he  gave  special  attention  to  a  speech  of  mine 
delivered  here  on  the  16th  of  June  last.  He  says  that  he  carefully 
read  that  speech.  He  told  us  that  at  Chicago  a  week  ago  last  night, 
and  he  repeated  it  at  Bloomington  last  night.  Doubtless  he  repeated 
it  again  to-d^.  though  I  did  not  hear  him.  In  the  two  first  places — 
Chicago  and  Blooming^ton —  I  heard  him ;  to-day  I  did  not.  He  said 
he  had  carefully  examined  that  speech;  when,  ne  did  not  say;  but 
there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  it  was  when  he  was  in  New  York  pre- 
paring his  plan  of  campaign.  I  am  glad  he  did  read  it  carefuU;^.  He 
says  it  was  evidently  prepared  with  great  care.  I  freely  admit  it  was 
prepared  with  care.  I  claim  not  to  be  more  free  from  errors  than 
others — perhaps  scarcely  so  much ;  but  I  was  very  careful  not  to  put 
an;^thin^  in  that  speech  as  a  matter  of  fact,  or  make  any  inferences 
which  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  true  and  fully  warrantable.  M I 
had  made  any  mistake  I  was  willing  to  be  corrected;  if  I  had  drawn 
any  inference  in  regard  to  Judge  Douglas,  or  any  one  else,  which  was 
not  warranted,  I  was  fully  prepared  to  modify  it  as  soon  as  discovered. 
I  planted  myself  upon  the  truth  and  the  truth  only,  so  far  as  I  knew 
it,  or  coidd  oe  brought  to  know  it. 

Having  made  that  speech  with  the  most  kindly  feelings  toward 
Judge  Douglas,  as  manifested  therein,  I  was  gratined  when  I  found 
that  he  had  carefully  examined  it,  and  had  detected  no  error  of  fact, 
nor  any  inference  against  him,  nor  an v  misrepresentations,  of  which 
he  thought  fit  to  complain.  In  neitner  of  tne  two  speeches  I  have 
mentioned,  did  he  make  any  such  complaint.  I  will  thank  any  one 
who  will  inform  me  that  he,  in  his  speech  to-day,  pointed  out  any- 
thing I  had  stated,  respecting  him,  as  being  erroneous.  I  presume 
there  is  no  such  thing.  I  have  reason  to  be  gratified  that  the  care 
and  caution  used  in  that  speech  left  it  so  that  he,  most  of  all  others 
interested  in  discovering  error,  has  not  been  able  topoint  out  one 
thing  against  him  which  he  could  say  was  wrong.  He  seizes  upon 
the  doctrines  he  supposes  to  be  included  in  that  speech,  and  de- 
clares that  upon  them  will  turn  the  issues  of  the  campaign.  He 
then  quotes,  or  attempts  to  quote,  from  my  speech.  I  will  not  say 
that  he  wilfully  misquotes,  but  he  does  fail  to  quote  accurately. 
His  attempt  at  quoting  is  from  a  passage  which  I  believe  I  can  quote 
accurately  from  memory.  I  shall  m^e  the  quotation  now,  with 
some  comments  upon  it,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  order  that  the 

i'udge  shall  be  left  entirely  without  excuse  for  misrepresenting  me. 
do  so  now,  as  I  hope,  for  the  last  time.  I  do  this  in  great  caution, 
in  order  that  if  he  repeats  his  misrepresentation,  it  sbaJl  be  plain  to 
all  that  he  does  so  ^nlf uUy.    If,  after  all,  he  still  persists,  I  shall  be 
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compelled  to  reconstruct  the  coarse  I  have  marked  out  for  myself,  and 
draw  upon  such  humble  resources  as  I  have  for  a  new  course,  better 
suited  to  the  real  exigencies  of  the  case.  I  set  out,  in  this  campaign, 
with  the  intention  of  conducting  it  strictly  as  a^entleman,  in  sub- 
stance at  leasts  if  not  in  the  outside  polish.  The  latter  I  shall 
never  be,  but  that  which  constitutes  the  inside  of  a  gentleman  I 
hope  I  understand,  and  am  not  less  inclined  to  practise  than  others. 
It  was  my  purpose  and  expectation  that  this  canvass  would  be  con- 
ducted upon  principle,  and  with  fairness  on  both  sides,  and  it  shall 
not  be  my  fault  if  tnis  purpose  and  expectation  shall  be  given  up. 

He  charges,  in  substance,  that  I  invite  a  war  of  sections ;  that  I 
propose  all  local  institutions  of  the  different  States  shall  become 
consolidated  and  uniform.  What  is  there  in  the  language  of  that 
speech  which  expresses  such  purpose  or  bears  such  construction  t 
I  have  again  and  again  said  that  I  would  not  enter  into  any  of  the 
States  to  disturb  the  institution  of  slavery.  Judge  Douglas  said, 
at  Bloomington,  that  I  used  language  most  able  and  ingenious  for 
concealing  what  I  really  meant;  and  that  while  I  had  protested 
against  entering  into  the  slave  States,  I  nevertheless  did  mean  to  ^o 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  throw  missiles  into  Kentucky,  to  dis- 
turb them  in  their  domestic  institutions. 

I  said  in  that  speech,  and  I  meant  no  more,  that  the  institution  of 
slavery  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  very  attitude  where  the  framers  of 
this  government  placed  it  and  left  it.  I  do  not  understand  that  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  left  the  people  in  the  free  States  in  the 
attitude  of  firing  bombs  or  shells  into  the  slave  States.  I  was  not  using 
that  passage  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  infers  I  did  use  it.  I  said : 

We  are  now  far  advanced  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  poUcy  was  created 
for  the  avowed  object  and  with  the  confident  promise  of  putting  an  end  to 
slavery  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that  poUcy  tnat  agitation  has 
not  only  ceased^  bat  has  constantly  augmented.  In  my  opinion  it  will  not 
cease  till  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  '*A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.''  I  beUeve  that  this  government  cannot  endure 
permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  It  will  Income  all  one  thing  or  all 
the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread 
of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in 
the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till 
it  ahaXL  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new.  North  as 
well  as  South. 

Now  you  all  see,  from  that  quotation,  I  did  not  express  my  wish 
on  anything.  In  that  passage  I  indicated  no  wish  or  purpose  of  my 
own ;  I  simply  expressed  my  expectation.  Cannot  the  judge  per- 
ceive a  distinction  between  a  purpose  and  an  expectation  f  I  have 
often  expressed  an  expectation  to  die,  but  I  have  never  expressed  a 
wish  to  die.  I  said  at  Chicago,  and  now  repeat,  that  I  am  quite 
aware  this  government  has  endured  half  slave  and  half  free  for 
eightjr-two  years.  I  understand  that  little  bit  of  history.  I  expressed 
the  opinion  I  did,  because  I  perceived — or  thought  I  perceived — anew 
set  of  causes  introduced.  I  did  say  at  Chicago,  in  my  speech  there, 
that  I  do  wish  to  see  the  spread  of  edavery  arrested,  and  to  see  it 
placed  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the 
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course  of  ultimate  extinction.  I  said  that  because  I  supposed,  when 
the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  that  belief,  we  shall  have  peace  on  the 
slavery  question.  I  have  believed — andnow  believe — the  public  mind 
did  rest  in  that  belief  up  to  the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska  bill 

Although  I  have  ever  been  opposed  to  slavery,  so  far  I  rested 
in  the  hope  and  belief  that  it  was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinc-  ' 
tion.  For  that  reason,  it  had  been  a  minor  question  with  me.  I 
might  have  been  mistaken ;  but  I  had  believed,  and  now  believe, 
that  the  whole  public  mind,  that  is,  the  mind  of  the  great  majority, 
had  rested  in  that  belief  up  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise. But  upon  that  event,  I  became  convinced  that  either  I  had 
been  resting  in  a  delusion,  or  the  institution  was  being  placed  on  a 
new  basis  —  a  basis  for  making  it  perpetual,  national,  ana  universal 
Subsequent  events  have  greaUjr  confirmed  me  in  that  bdief .  I  be- 
lieve that  bill  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  conspiracy  for  that  purpose 
So  believing,  I  have  since  then  considered  that  <]^uestion  a  paramonnt 
one.  So  believing,  I  think  the  public  mind  will  never  rest  till  the 
power  of  Congress  to  restrict  the  spread  of  it  shall  again  be  ao- 
Kuowled^ed  and  exercised  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  all  re- 
sistance be  entirely  crushed  out.  I  have  expressed  that  opinion, 
and  I  entertain  it  to-night.  It  is  denied  that  there  is  any  tendency 
to  the  nationalization  of  slavery  in  these  States. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  when  they 
were  presenting  him  canes,  silver  plate,  gold  pitchers  and  the  like, 
for  assaulting  Senator  Sumner,  distinctly  afSrmed  his  opinion  that 
when  this  Constitution  was  formed,  it  was  the  belief  of  no  man 
that  slavery  would  last  to  the  present  day. 

He  said,  what  I  think,  that  the  f  ramers  of  our  Constitution  placed 
the  institution  of  slavery  where  the  public  mind  rested  in  the  hope 
that  it  was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  But  he  went  on  to 
say  that  the  men  of  the  present  age,  by  their  experience,  have  be- 
come wiser  than  the  f ramers  of  the  Constitution ;  and  the  invention 
of  the  cotton-gin  had  made  the  perpetuity  of  slavery  a  necessity  in 
this  country. 

As  anotlier  piece  of  evidence  tending  to  this  same  point-  Quite 
recently  in  Virginia,  a  man  —  the  owner  of  slaves — made  a  will 
providing  that  tSter  Lis  death  certain  of  his  slaves  should  have  their 
ireedom  if  they  should  so  choose,  and  go  to  Liberia,  rather  than  re- 
main in  slavery.  They  chose  to  be  liberated.  But  the  persons  to 
whom  they  would  descend  as  property  claimed  them  as  slaves.  A 
suit  was  instituted,  which  finally  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  therein  decided  against  the  slaves,  upon  the  ground 
that  a  negro  cannot  make  a  choice — that  they  had  no  legal  power 
to  choose — could  not  perform  the  condition  upon  which  tneir  free- 
dom depended. 

I  do  not  mention  this  with  any  purpose  of  criticizing  it,  but  to 
connect  it  with  the  arguments  as  affording  additional  evidence  of 
the  change  of  sentiment  upon  this  question  of  slavery  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  it  perpetual  and  national.  I  argue  now  as  I  did  be- 
fore, that  there  is  such  a  tendency,  and  I  am  backed  not  merely  by 
the  facts,  but  by  the  open  confession  in  the  slave  States. 
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And  now,  as  to  the  judge's  inference,  that  because  I  wish  to  see 
slavery  placed  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction — placed  where 
our  fathers  ori^nally  placed  it — I  wish  to  annihilate  the  State  leg- 
islatures —  to  force  cotton  to  grow  upon  the  tops  of  the  Green 
Mountains — to  freeze  ice  in  Florida —  to  cut  lumDer  on  the  broad 
Illinois  prairies — that  I  am  in  favor  of  aH  these  ridiculous  and  im- 
possible things. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  complete  answer  to  all  this  to  ask,  if,  when 
Congress  did  have  the  fashion  of  restricting  slavery  from  free  terri- 
tory,  when  courts  did  have  the  fashion  of  deciding  that  taking  a 
slave  into  a  free  country  made  him  free  —  I  say  it  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  ask,  if  any  of  this  ridiculous  nonsense  about  consoli- 
dation and  uniformity  did  actually  follow  f  Who  heard  of  any 
such  thing,  because  of  the  ordinance  of  '87  f  because  of  the  Mis- 
souri Restriction  f  because  of  the  numerous  court  decisions  of  that 
eharacterf 

NoWj  as  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision ;  for  upon  that  he  makes  his 
last  pomt  at  me.  He  boldly  takes  ground  in  favor  of  that  decision. 
This  is  one  half  the  onslaught,  and  one  third  of  the  entire  plan 
of  the  campaign.  I  am  opposed  to  that  decision  in  a  certain  sense, 
bat  not  in  the  sense  whicn  he  puts  on  it.  I  sajr  that  in  so  far  as  it  | 
decided  in  favor  of  Dred  Scott's  master,  and  against  Dred  Scott  and  I 
his  family,  I  do  not  propose  to  disturb  or  resist  the  decision.  ' 

I  never  have  proposed  to  do  any  such  thing.  I  think  that  in  re- 
spect for  judicial  authority,  my  humble  history  would  not  suffer  in^ 
comparison  with  that  of  Judge  Douglas.  He  would  have  the  citizen* 
conform  his  vote  to  that  decision ;  the  member  of  Confess,  his :  the 
Piresident^  his  use  of  the  veto  power.  He  would  make  it  a  rule  of  po-. 
litical  action  for  the  people  and  all  the  departments  of  the  govem-l 
ment.  I  would  not.  By  resisting  it  as  a  political  rule,  I  disturb  noj 
right  of  property,  create  no  disorder,  excite  no  mobs. 

When  ne  spoke  at  Chicago,  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week,  he  made 
this  same  point  upon  me.  On  Saturday  evenmg  I  replied,  and  re- 
minded him  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision  which  he  opposed  for  at 
least  several  years.  Last  night,  at  Bloomington,  he  took  some  notice 
of  that  reply,  but  entirely  forgot  to  remember  tnat  part  of  it. 

He  renews  his  onslaught  upon  me,  forgetting  to  remember  that  I 
have  turned  the  tables  against  himself  on  that  very  point.  I  renew 
the  effort  to  draw  his  attention  to  it.  I  wish  to  stand  erect  before 
the  countrvyas  well  as  Judge  Douglas,'"on  this  question  of  judicial 
iClKBoni^>  and  tEerefore  I  Edi  something  to  the  authority  in  flavor 
^eflmr  own  position.  I  wish  to  show  that  I  am  sustained  by  authority, 
in  addition  to  that  heretofore  presented.  I  do  not  expect  to  convince 
the  jud^.  It  is  part  of  the  plan  of  his  campaign,  and  he  will  cling 
to  it  with  a  desperate  grip.    Even  turn  it  upon  him — the  sharp 

Eoint  a^inst  him,  and  gaff  nim  through — he  will  still  cling  to  it  till 
e  can  invent  some  new  dodge  to  take  the  place  of  it. 
In  public  speaking  it  is  tedious  reading  from  documents,  but  I 
roust  Deg  to  indulge  the  practice  to  a  limited  extent.    I  shall  read 
from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1820,  and  now  to  be  found 
in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  correspondence,  at  page  177.    It  seems 
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he  had  been  presented  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Jarvis  with  a 
book,  or  essay,  or  periodical,  called  the  ^'  Republican,"  and  he  was 
writing  in  acknowledgment  of  the  present,  and  noting  some  of  its 
contents.  After  expressing  the  hope  that  the  work  will  produce  a 
favorable  effect  upon  the  minds  of  tne  young,  he  proceeds  to  say: 

That  it  will  have  this  tendency  may  be  expected,  and  for  that  reason  I  feel 
an  urgency  to  note  what  I  deem  an  error  in  it,  the  more  requiring  notice  as 
your  opinion  is  strengthened  by  that  of  many  others.  You  seem,  m  pag^  84 
and  1^,  to  consider  the  judges  as  the  ultimate  arbiters  of  all  constitutional 
questions — a  very  dangerous  doctrine  indeed,  and  one  which  would  place 
us  under  the  despotism  of  an  oligarchy.  Our  judges  are  as  honest  as  other 
men,  and  not  more  so.  They  have,  with  others,  the  same  passions  for  party, 
for  power,  and  the  privilege  of  their  corps.  Their  maxim  is,  ^^Bamjudkis 
eet  ampliare  jurisdictionem^ ;  and  their  power  is  the  more  dangerous  as  they 
are  in  office  for  life,  and  not  responsible,  as  the  other  functionaries  are,  to 
the  elective  control.  The  Constitution  has  erected  no  such  single  tribunal, 
knowing  that,  to  whatever  hands  confided,  with  the  corruptions  of  time  and 

Sarty,  its  members  would  become  despots.    It  has  more  wisely  made  all  the 
epartments  co-equal  and  co-sovereign  within  themselves. 

Thus  we  see  the  power  claimed  for  the  Supreme  Court  by  Judge 
Douglas,  Mr.  Jefferson  holds,  would  reduce  us  to  the  despotism  of  an 
olirarchy. 

Now,  I  have  said  no  more  than  this — in  fact,  never  quite  so  much 
as  this — at  least  I  am  sustained  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Let  us  go  a  little  further.  You  remember  we  once  had  a  national 
bank.  Some  one  owed  the  bank  a  debt;  he  was  sued  and  sought  to 
avoid  payment,  on  the  ground  that  the  bank  was  unconstitutional. 
The  case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  therein  it  was  decided  that 
the  bank  was  constitutional.  The  whole  Democratic  party  revolted 
against  that  decision.  General  Jackson  himself  asserted  that  he,  as 
President,  would  not  be  bound  to  hold  a  national  bank  to  be  consti- 
tutional, even  though  the  court  had  decided  it  to  be  so.  He  fell  in 
precisely  with  the  view  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  acted  upon  it  under  his 
official  oath,  in  vetoing  a  charter  for  a  national  bank.  The  declara- 
tion that  Congress  does  not  possess  this  constitutional  power  to  char- 
ter a  bank,  has  gone  into  the  Democratic  platform,  at  their  national 
conventions,  and  was  brought  forward  and  reaffirmed  in  their  last 
convention  at  Cincinnati.  They  have  contended  for  that  declaration, 
in  the  verv  teeth  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  fact,  they  have  reduced  the  decision  to  an  absolute  nullity. 
That  decision,  I  repeat,  is  repudiated  in  the  Cincinnati  platform ;  and 
still,  as  if  to  show  that  effrontery  can  go  no  farther,  Judge  Douglas 
vaunts,  in  the  very  speeches  in  which  he  denounces  me  for  opposing 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  that  he  stands  on  the  Cincinnati  platform. 

Now,  I  wish  to  know  what  the  judge  can  charge  upon  me,  with 
respect  to  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  does  not  lie  in 
all  its  len^h,  breadth,  and  proportions  at  his  own  door.  The  plain 
truth  is  simply  this :  Judge  Douglas  is  for  Supreme  Court  decisions 
when  he  likes,  and  against  them  when  he  does  not  like  them.  He  is 
for  the  Dred  Scott  decision  because  it  tends  to  nationalize  slaverv 
— because  it  is  part  of  the  original  combination  for  that  object.    It 
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SO  happens,  singularly  enough,  that  I  never  stood  opposed  to  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  till  this.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  no 
recollection  that  he  was  ever  particularly  in  favor  of  one  till- this. 
He  never  was  in  favor  of  any,  nor  opposed  to  any,  till  the  present 
one.  which  helps  to  nationalize  slavery. 

Free  men  of  San^mon,  free  men  of  Illinois,  free  men  everywhere, 
judge  ye  between  him  and  me  upon  this  issue. 

He  says  this  Dred  Scott  case  is  a  very  small  matter  at  most;  that 
it  has  no  practical  effect ;  that  at  best,  or  rather,  I  suppose,  at  worst, 
it  is  but  an  abstraction.  I  submit  that  the  proposition  that  the 
thing  which  determines  whether  a  man  is  free  or  a  slave  is 
rather  concrete  than  abstract.  I  think  you  would  conclude  that  it 
was  if  your  liberty  depended  upon  it,  and  so  would  Judge  Doug;las 
if  his  hberty  depended  upon  it.  But  suppose  it  was  on  the  quesnon 
of  spreading  slavery  over  the  new  Territories  that  he  considers  it  as 
being  merely  an  abstract  matter,  and  one  of  no  practical  impor- 
tance. How  has  the  planting  of  slavery  in  new  countries  alwavs 
been  effected  t  It  has  now  been  decided  that  slavery  cannot  be 
kept  out  of  our  new  Territories  bv  any  legal  means.  In  what  do 
our  new  Territories  now  differ  in  tnis  respect  from  the  old  colonies 
when  slavery  was  first  planted  within  them  t  It  was  planted  as  Mr. 
Clay  once  declared,  and  as  history  proves  true,  by  individual  men  in 
spite  of  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  the  mother  government  refusing 
to  prohibit  it,  and  withholding  from  the  people  of  the  colonies  the 
authority  to  prohibit  it  for  themselves.  Mr.  Clay  says  this  was  one 
of  the  great  and  just  causes  of  complaint  against  Great  Britain  by 
the  colonies,  and  the  best  apology  we  can  now  make  for  having  the 
institution  amongst  us.  In  that  precise  condition  our  Nebraska 
politicians  have  at  last  succeeded  in  placing  our  own  new  Territories ; 
the  government  will  not  prohibit  slavery  within  them,  nor  allow  the 
people  to  prohibit  it. 

I  defv  any  man  to  find  any  difference  between  the  policy  which 
originally  planted  slavery  in  these  colonies  and  that  policy  which 
now  prevails  in  our  new  Territories.  If  it  does  not  go  into  them,  it 
is  only  because  no  individual  wishes  it  to  go.  The  judge  indul^d 
himself  doubtless,  to-day,  with  the  question  as  to  what  I  am  going 
to  do  with  or  about  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Well,  judge,  wifi  you 
please  tell  me  what  you  did  about  the  bank  decision  f  Will  you  not 
graciously  allow  us  to  do  with  the  Dred  Scott  decision  precisely  as 
you  did  with  the  bank  decision  ?  You  succeeded  in  breaking  down 
the  moral  effect  of  that  decision  ;  did  you  find  it  necessary  to  amend 
the  Constitution  t  or  to  set  up  a  court  of  negroes  in  order  to  do  it  t 

There  is  one  other  point.  Judge  Douglas  has  a  very  affectionate 
leaning  toward  the  Americans  and  Old  Whigs.  Last  evening,  in  a 
sort  of  weeping  tone,  he  described  to  us  a  death-bed  scene.  He  had 
been  called  to  the  side  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  last  moments,  in  order 
that  the  genius  of  "  popular  sovereignty  "  might  duly  descend  from 
the  dyingman  and  settle  upon  him,  the  living  and  most  worthy  suc- 
cessor. He  could  do  no  less  than  promise  that  he  would  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  "popular  sovereignty'';  and  then  the  great 
statesman  departs  in  peace.    By  this  part  of  the  "  plan  of  the  cam- 
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paign,"  the  judge  has  evidently  promised  himself  that  tears  shall  be 
drawn  down  the  cheeks  of  all  Old  Whigs,  as  large  as  half-^rown  apples. 

Mr.  Webster,  too,  was  mentioned ;  but  it  did  not  qmte  come  to  a 
death-bed  scene,  as  to  him.  It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not 
disgusting,  to  see  how  quick  these  compromise-breakers  administer 
on  the  political  effects  of  their  dead  adversaries,  trumping  up  claims 
never  before  heard  of,  and  dividing  the  assets  among  Siemselves. 
If  I  should  be  found  dead  to-morrow  morning,  nothing  but  my  in- 
significance could  prevent  a  speech  being  made  on  my  authority, 
before  the  end  of  next  week.  It  so  happens  that  in  tliat  '^  popular 
sovereignty"  with  which  Mr.  Clay  was  identified,  tiie  Missouri 
Compromise  was  expressly  reserved ;  and  it  was  a  little  singular  if 
Mr.  Clay  cast  his  mantle  upon  Judge  Douglas  on  purpose  to  have 
that  compromise  repealed. 

Again,  the  judge  did  not  keep  faith  with  Mr.  Clay  when  he  first 
brought  in  his  Nebraska  bill.  He  left  the  Missouri  dompromise  un- 
repecQed,  and  in  his  report  accompanying  the  bill,  he  told  the  world 
he  did  it  on  purpose.  The  manes  of  Mr.  Clay  must  have  been  in  ffreat 
agony^  till  tnirty  days  later,  when  "  popular  sovereignty  "  stood  forth 
in  all  its  glory. 

One  more  thing.  Last  night  Judge  Douglas  tormented  himself 
with  horrors  about  m^r  disposition  to  make  negroesperfectly  equal 
with  white  men  in  social  and  political  relations.  Ele  did  not  stop 
to  show  that  I  have  said  any  such  thing,  or  that  it  le^timately  fol- 
lows from  anything  I  have  said,  but  he  rushes  on  Yntii  his  asser- 
tions. I  adhere  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  If  Judge 
Douglas  and  his  friends  are  not  willing  to  stand  by  it,  let  them 
come  up  and  amend  it.  Let  them  make  it  read  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  except  negroes.  Let  us  have  it  decided  whether  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  in  this  blessed  year  of  1858,  shall  be  thus 
amended.  In  his  construction  of  the  Declaration  last  year,  he  said 
it  only  meant  that  Americans  in  America  were  equal  to  Englishmen 
in  England.  Then,  when  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  by  that  rule  he  ex- 
cludes the  Germans,  the  Irish,  the  Portuguese,  and  all  the  other  peo- 
Ele  who  have  come  amouffst  us  since  the  Revolution,  he  reconstructs 
is  construction.    In  his  last  speech  he  tells  us  it  meant  Europeans. 

I  press  him  a  little  further,  and  ask  if  it  meant  to  include  the  Rus- 
sians in  Asiaf  or  does  he  mean  to  exclude  that  vast  population  from 
the  principles  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence  t  I  expect  ere 
long  he  will  introduce  another  amendment  to  his  definition.  He  is 
not  at  all  particular.    He  is  satisfied  with  anything  which  does  not 


My  declarations  upon  this  subject  of  negro  slavery  may  be  mis- 
represented, but  cannot  be  misunderstood.  I  have  said  that  I  do 
not  understand  the  Declaration  to  mean  that  all  men  were  created 
equal  in  all  respects.  They  are  not  our  equal  in  color ;  but  I  sup- 
pose that  it  does  mean  to  declare  that  all  men  are  equal  in  some 
respects ;  they  are  equal  in  their  right  to  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness."    Certainly  the  negro  is  not  our  equal  in  color — 
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Thaps  not  in  many  other  respects ;  still,  in  the  right  to  pnt  into 
lis  mouth  the  bread  that  his  own  hands  have  earned,  he  is  tne  equal 
of  ever^  other  man,  white  or  black.  In  pointing  out  that  more  nas 
been  given  you,  3rou  cannot  be  justified  in  ta£ng  away  the  little 
which  has  been  given  him.  All  I  ask  for  the  negro  is  that  if  you 
do  not  like  him, let  him  idone.  If  God  gave  him  but  little,  that 
little  let  him  enjoy. 

When  our  government  was  established,  we  had  the  institution  of 
slavery  among  us.  We  were  in  a  certain  sense  compdled  to  tolerate 
its  existence.  It  was  a  sort  of  necessity.  We  hsA  ^one  through 
our  struggle,  and  secured  our  own  independence.  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution  found  the  institution  of  slavery  amongst  their  otiier 
institutions  at  the  time.  They  found  that  by  an  effo^  to  eradicate 
it,  they  might  lose  much  of  what  they  had  already  gained.  They 
were  oblig^  to  bow  to  the  necessity.  They  gave  power  to  Congress 
to  abolish  the  slave-trade  at  the  end  of  twenty  years.  They  also 
prohibited  slavery  in  the  Territories  where  it  did  not  exist.  They  did 
what  they  could  and  yielded  to  necessity  for  the  rest.  I  also  yield 
to  all  which  follows  from  that  necessity.  What  I  would  most  desire 
would  be  the  separation  of  the  white  and  black  races. 

One  more  point  on  this  Springfield  speech  which  Judjge  Douglas 
says  he  has  read  so  carefully.  I  expressed  my  belief  in  the  exis- 
tence of  a  conspiracy  to  perpetuate  and  nationalize  slavery.  I  did 
not  profess  to  know  it,  nor  do  I  now.  I  showed  the  pajrt  Judge 
Douglas  had  played  in  the  string  of  facts,  constituting  to  my  mind 
the  proof  of  tnat  conspiracy.    I  showed  the  parts  played  by  others. 

I  charged  that  the  people  had  been  deceivea  into  carrying  the  last 
presidential  election,  by  the  impression  that  the  people  of  tne  Terri- 
tories mi^ht  exclude  slavery  if  they  chose,  when  it  was  known  in 
advance  by  the  conspirators,  that  the  court  was  to  decide  that 
neither  Congress  nor  the  people  could  so  exclude  slavery.  These 
charges  are  more  distinctly  made  than  anything  else  in  the  speech. 

Judge  Douglas  has  carefully  read  and  re-rera  that  speech.  He 
has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  contradicted  those  charges.  In  the  two 
sp>eeches  which  I  heard  he  certainly  did  not.  On  his  own  tacit  ad- 
mission I  renew  that  charge.  I  charge  him  with  having  been  a 
party  to  that  conspiracy,  and  to  that  deception,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  nationalizing  slavery. 

July  24  to  July  31, 1858. — Challenge  to  the  Joint  Debates. 

Mr.  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Douglas. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  July  24, 1858. 
Hon.  S.  a.  Douglas. 

My  dear  Sir:  Will  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to  make  an  arrangement 
for  you  and  myself  to  divide  time,  and  address  the  same  audiences 
the  present  canvass  f  Mr.  Judd,  who  will  hand  you  this,  is  authorized 
to  receive  your  answer ;  and,  if  agreeable  to  you,  to  enter  into  the 
terms  of  such  arrangement.    Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Vol.  I.— 18. 
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Mr»  Dtmglas  to  Mr.  lAneoln. 

Chicago,  Jnly  2i,  1858. 
Hon.  a.  Lincoln. 

Dear  Sir :  Yonr  note  of  this  date,  in  which  you  inoaire  if  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  me  to  make  an  arrangement  to  diviae  the  time  and 
address  the  same  audiences  dnrine  the  present  canvass,  was  handed 
me  by  Mr.  Jndd.  Recent  events  have  mterposed  difficrolties  in  the 
way  of  such  an  arran^ment. 

I  went  to  Springfield  last  week  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with 
the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  upon  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  canvass,  and  with  them,  and  under  tneir  advice,  made  a  list  of 
appointments  covering  the  entire  period  until  late  in  October.  The 
people  of  the  severallocalities  have  been  notified  of  the  times  and 

E laces  of  the  meetings.  Those  appointments  have  all  been  made  for 
democratic  meetings,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which 
the  Democratic  canaidates  for  Congress,  for  the  l^islatnre,  and  other 
offices  will  be  present  and  ad^-ess  the  people.  U  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  these  various  candidates,  in  connection  with  myself  will 
occupy  the  whole  time  of  the  day  and  evening,  and  leave  no  opportn- 
nitv  for  other  speeches. 

Besides,  there  is  another  consideration  which  should  be  kept  in 
mind.  It  has  been  sugg^ted  recently  that  an  arrangement  had  oeen 
made  to  bring  out  a  tmrd  candidate  for  the  Unitea  States  Senate, 
who,  with  yourself,  should  canvass  the  State  in  opposition  to  me.  with 
no  other  purpose  than  to  insure  my  defeat,  by  dividing  the  [Demo- 
cratic party  for  your  benefit.  If  I  should  make  this  arrangement 
with  you,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  other  candidate,  who 
has  a  common  object  with  you,  would  desire  to  become  a  party  to 
it,  and  claim  the  right  to  speak  from  the  same  stand;  so  that  he 
and  you  in  concert  might  be  able  to  take  the  opening  and  closing 
speech  in  every  case. 

I  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  my  surprise,  if  it  was  your  original 
intention  to  invite  such  an  arrangement,  tnat  you  ^ould  have  waited 
until  after  I  had  made  my  appointments,  inasmuch  as  we  were  both 
here  in  Chicago  together  for  several  days  after  my  arrival,  and  again 
at  Bloomingfcn,  Atlanta,  Lincoln,  and  Springfield,  where  it  was  well 
known  I  went  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  the  State  Central 
Committee,  and  agreeing  upon  the  plan  of  the  campaign. 

While  under  these  circumstances  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  make 
any  arrangements  which  would  deprive  the  Democratic  candidates 
for  Congress,  State  offices,  and  the  legislature,  from  participating  in 
the  discussion  at  the  various  meetings  designated  by  the  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee,  I  will,  in  order  to  accommodate  you  as  far  as 
it  is  in  my  power  todo  so,  take  the  responsibility  of  makingan  arrang^e- 
ment  with  you  for  a  discussion  between  us  at  one  prominent  point  in 
each  congressional  district  in  the  State,  except  the  second  and  sixth 
districts,  where  we  have  both  spoken,  and  in  each  of  which  cases  you 
had  the  concluding  speech.  Ir  a^eeable  to  you,  I  will  indicate  the 
following  places  as  those  most  suitable  in  the  several  congressional 
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districts  at  whicli  we  should  speak,  to  wit:  Freeport,  Ottawa,  Oales- 
borg,  Qnincy,  Alton,  Jonesboro,  and  Charleston.  I  will  confer  with 
you  at  the  earliest  convenient  opportunity  in  regiurd  to  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  debate,  the  times  of  meeting  at  the  sevei^  places, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  where  appointments  have  already  been 
made  by  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  at  any  of  those 
xJaees,  I  must  insist  upon  you  meeting  me  at  the  time  specified* 
Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

S.  A.  Douglas. 

Mr.  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Douglas. 

Springfield,  July  29, 1858. 
Hon.  S.  a.  Douglas. 

Dear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  24th  in  relation  to  an  arranj^ment  to  di- 
vide time  and  address  the  same  audiences  is  received;  and  in 
apology  for  not  sooner  replying,  allow  me  to  say  that  when  I  sat  by 
yoa  at  dinner  yesterday  I  was  not  aware  that  you  had  answered  my 
note,  nor  certainly  that  my  own  note  had  been  presented  to  you. 
An  hour  after  I  saw  a  copy  of  your  answer  in  the  Chicago  "  Times,** 
and  reaching  home,  I  found  the  original  awaiting  me.  Protesting 
that  your  insinuations  of  attempted  unfairness  on  my  part  are  un- 
just, and  with  the  hope  that  you  did  not  verv  considerately  make 
them,  I  proceed  to  reply.  To  your  statement  tnat  ^^  It  has  been  sug- 
gested recently  that  an  arrangement  had  been  made  to  bring  out  a 
third  candidate  for  the  Unit^  States  Senate,  who,  with  yourself, 
should  canvass  the  State  in  opposition  to  me,"  etc.,  I  can  only  say 
that  such  suggestion  must  have  oeen  made  by  yourself,  for  certainly 
none  such  has  been  made  by  or  to  me,  or  otnerwise,  to  my  know- 
ledge. Surely  you  did  not  deliberately  conclude,  as  you  insinuate, 
that  I  was  expecting  to  draw  you  into  an  arrangement  of  terms,  to 
be  agreed  on  by  yourself,  by  which  a  third  candidate  and  myself 
''  in  concert  might  be  able  to  take  the  opening  and  closing  speech 
in  every  case." 

As  to  your  surprise  that  I  did  not  sooner  make  the  proposal  to 
divide  time  with  you,  I  can  only  say  I  made  it  as  soon  as  I  resolved 
to  make  it.  I  did  not  know  but  that  such  proposal  would  come 
from  you;  I  waited  respectfully  to  see.  It  may  have  been  well 
known  to  you  that  you  went  to  Sprin^eld  for  the  purpose  of  agree- 
ing on  the  plan  of  campaign ;  out  it  was  not  so  known  to  me. 
When  your  appointments  were  announced  in  the  papers,  extending 
only  to  the  2lst  of  August,  I  for  the  first  time  considered  it  certain 
that  you  would  make  no  proposal  to  me,  and  then  resolved  that,  if 
my  friends  concurred,  I  would  make  one  to  you.  As  soon  thereafter 
as  I  could  see  and  consult  with  friends  satisfactorily,  I  did  make 
the  proposal.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  the  proposed,  arrangement 
oould  derange  your  plans  after  the  latest  of  your  appointments  al- 
ready made.  After  that,  there  was  before  the  election  largely  over 
two  mont^  of  clear  time. 

For  vou  to  say  that  we  have  already  spoken  at  Chicago  and 
Springndd,  and  that  on  both  occasions  I  had  the  concluding  speech, 
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is  hardly  a  fair  statement.  The  trath  rather  is  this:  At  Chicago. 
July  9,  you  made  a  caref  uUy  prepared  conclusion  on  my  speech  of 
June  16.  Twenty-four  hours  after,  I  made  a  hasty  oondnsion  on 
yours  of  the  9th.  You  had  six  days  to  prepare,  and  concluded  on 
me  again  at  Bloomington  on  the  16th.  Twenty-four  hours  after,  I 
concluded  again  on  you  at  Springfield*  In  the  mean  time,  you  had 
made  another  conclusion  on  me  at  Sprin^eld  which  I  did  not  hear, 
and  of  the  contents  of  which  I  knew  nothing  when  I  spoke ;  so  that 
your  speech  made  in  daylight,  and  mine  at  night,  of  the  Itth,  at 
Springfield,  were  both  made  in  perfect  independence  of  each  otiber. 
The  dates  of  making  all  these  speeches  will  show,  I  think,  t^t  in  flie 
matter  of  time  for  preparation  the  advantage  has  all  been  on  your 
side,  and  that  none  of  the  external  circumstances  have  stood  to  my 
advantege. 

I  agree  to  an  arrangement  for  us  to  speak  at  the  seven  idaces  you 
have  named,  and  at  your  own  times,  provided  you  name  the  times 
at  once,  so  that  I,  as  well  as  you,  can  have  to  myself  the  time  not 
covered  by  the  arrangement.  As  to  the  other  details,  I  wish  pcnrfect 
reciprocity,  and  no  more.  I  wish  as  much  time  as  you,  and  that 
conclusions  shall  alternate.    That  is  alL    Your  obedient  servant^ 

A.  LmooLN. 

P.  S.  As  matters  now  stand,  I  shall  be  at  no  more  of  your  ex- 
clusive meetings ;  and  for  about  a  week  from  to-day  a  letter  from 
you  will  reach  me  at  Springfield. 

A.  L. 

Mr.  Douglas  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Bement,  Piatt  Co.,  III.,  July  30, 1858, 

Dear  Sir :  Your  letter  dated  yesterday,  accepting  my  proposition 
for  a  joint  discussion  at  one  prominent  point  in  each  congressional 
district,  as  stated  in  my  previous  letter,  was  received  this  morning. 

The  times  and  places  designated  are  as  follows : 

Ottawa,  La  Salle  County August  21, 1858. 

Freeport,  Stephenson  County "  27,  " 

Jonesboro,  Union  County September  15,  " 

Charleston,  Coles  County "  18,  " 

Oalesburg,  Knox  County October  7,  " 

Quincy.  Adams  County *'  13,  " 

Alton,  Madison  County **  15,  " 

I  agree  to  your  suggestion  that  we  shall  alternately  oi>en  and 
dose  the  discussion.  1  will  speak  at  Ottawa  one  hour:  you  can  re- 
ply, occupying  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  I  will  then  follow  for  half 
an  nour.  At  Freeport,  you  shall  open  the  discussion  and  speak  one 
hour ;  I  will  follow  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  you  can  then  reply 
for  half  an  hour.  We  will  alternate  in  like  manner  in  each  succes- 
sive place.    Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  A.  Douglas. 
Hon.  a  Lincx)ln,  Springfield,  lU. 
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Mr,  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Douglas. 

Springpield,  July  31, 1858. 
Hon.  S.  a.  Douglas. 

Dear  Sir :  Yonrs  of  yesterday,  naming  places,  times,  and  terms 
for  joint  discussions  between  us,  was  received  tnis  morning.  Al- 
though by  the  terms,  as  you  propose,  you  take  four  openings  and 
closes  to  my  three,  I  accede,  and  thus  close  the  arrangement.  I 
direct  this  to  you  at  Hillsboro,  and  shall  try  to  have  both  your  letter 
and  this  appear  in  the  ''  Journal  ^  and  ''  Register  "  of  Monday  morn- 
ing. Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 


July  31, 1858.—  Letter  to  H.  Asbury. 

Springpield,  July  31,  1858. 
Henry  Asbury,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  28th  is  received.  The  points  you 
propose  to  press  upon  Douglas  he  will  be  very  hard  to  get  up  to, 
but  I  think  you  laoor  under  a  mistake  when  you  say  no  one  cares 
bow  he  answers.  This  implies  that  it  is  e^ual  with  him  whether  he 
is  injured  here  or  lat  the  South.  That  is  a  mistake.  He  cares 
nothing  for  the  South ;  he  knows  he  is  already  dead  there.  He  only 
leans  Southward  more  to  keep  the  Buchanan  party  from  growing 
in  niinois.  You  shall  have  hard  work  to  get  him  directly  to  the 
point  whether  a  territorial  legislature  has  or  has  not  the  power 
to  exclude  slavery.  But  if  you  succeed  in  bringing  him  to  it — 
thouj^h  he  will  be  compelled  to  say  it  possesses  no  such  power — he 
wiU  instantly  take  ground  that  slavery  cannot  actually  exist  in  the 
Territories  unless  tne  people  desire  it,  and  so  give  it  protection  by 
territorial  le^slation.  If  this  offends  the  South,  he  win  let  it  offend 
them,  as  at  fdl  events  he  means  to  hold  on  to  his  chances  in  Illinois. 
You  will  soon  learn  by  the  papers  that  both  the  judge  and  myseU 
are  to  be  in  Quincy  on  the  iSth  of  October,  when  and  where  I  expect 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.    Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 


August  21, 1858. — First  Joint  Debate,  at  Ottawa,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Douglases  Opening  Speech. 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen:  I  appear  before  you  to-day  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  leading  political  topics  which  now  agitate  the 
public  mind.  By  an  arran^ment  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself, 
we  are  present  here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  joint  discus- 
sion, as  the  representatives  of  the  two  great  politick  parties  of  the 
State  and  Union,  upon  the  principles  in  issue  oetween  those  parties ; 
and  this  vast  concourse  of  people  shows  the  deep  feeling  which  per- 
vades the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  questions  dividing  us. 
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Prior  to  1854  this  country  was  divided  into  two  g^reat  ix>litical 
parties,  known  as  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties.  Both  were 
national  and  patriotic,  advocating  {principles  that  were  universal  in 
their  application.  An  old-line  Whig  couldprodaim  his  principles 
in  Louisiana  and  Massachusetts  fmke.  Whig  principles  had  no 
boundary  sectional  line  —  they  were  not  limited  by  the  Ohio  Eiver, 
nor  by  the  Potomac,  nor  by  the  line  of  the  free  and  slave  States, 
but  applied  and  were  proclaimed  wherever  the  Constitution  ruled  or 
the  American  flag  waved  over  the  American  soiL  So  it  was.  and  so 
it  is  with  the  great  Democratic  party,  which,  from  the  dajrs  of  Jeffer 
son  until  this  period,  has  proven  itself  to  be  the  historic  ^^rty  of 
this  nation.  While  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  differed  in 
regard  to  a  bank,  the  tariff,  distribution,  the  specie  circular,  and  the 
subtreasury,  they  agreed  on  the  great  slavery  question  which  now 
agitates  the  Union.  I  say  that  the  Whig  parW  and  the  Democratic 
party  agreed  on  the  slavery  question,  wnue  tney  differed  on  those 
matters  of  expediency  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  Whig  party 
and  the  Democratic  party  jointly  adopted  the  compromise  measures 
of  1850  as  the  basis  of  a  proper  ana  just  solution  of  the  slavery 
question  in  all  its  forms.  Clav  was  the  great  leader,  with  Webster 
on  his  right  and  Cass  on  his  left,  and  sustained  by  the  patriots  in 
the  Whig  and  Democratic  ranks  who  had  devised  and  enacted  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850. 

In  1851  the  Whig  party  and  the  Democratic  party  united  in  Illi- 
nois in  adopting  resolutions  indorsing  and  approving  the  principles 
of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  as  the  proper  adjustment  of 
that  question.  In  1852,  when  the  Whig  party  assembled  in  conven- 
tion at  Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  the  first  thing  it  did  was  to  declare  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850,  in  substance  and  in  principle,  a  suitable  adjustr 
ment  of  that  question.  [Here  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  loud 
and  long-continued  applause.]  My  friends,  silence  will  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  me  in  the  discussion  of  these  questions  than  applause. 
I  aesire  to  address  myself  to  your  judgment,  your  understcmding, 
and  your  consciences,  and  not  to  your  passions  or  your  enthusiasm. 
When  the  Democratic  convention  assembled  in  Baltimore  in  the 
same  year,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  it  also  adopted  the  compromise  measures  of  1850 
as  the  basis  of  Democratic  action.  Thus  you  see  that  up  to  1853-54, 
the  Whig  party  and  the  Democratic  party  both  stood  on  the  same 
platform  with  regard  to  the  slavery'  question.  That  platform  was  the 
.right  of  the  people  of  each  State  and  each  Territorj^  to  decide  their 
/local  and  domestic  institutions  for  themselves,  subject  only  to  the 
V^ederal  Constitution. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  of  1853-54, 1  introduced  into  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  a  bill  to  organize  the  Territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  on  that  principle  which  had  been  adopted  in 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  approved  b^  the  Whig  party  and 
the  Democratic  party  in  Illinois  in  1851,  and  indorsed  by  the  Whig 
party  and  the  Democratic  party  in  national  convention  in  1852.  In 
order  that  there  might  be  no  misunderstanding  in  relation  to  the 
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principle  involved  in  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,  I  put  forth  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  in  these  words:  ^'it  is  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  State 
or  Territory,  or  to  exclude  it  therefrom^  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof 
perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Federal  Constitution."  Thus  you  see 
that  up  to  1854.  when  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  was  brought  into 
Gon^ss  for  tne  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  principles  which  both 

Sarties  had  up  to  that  time  indorsed  and  approved,  there  had  been  no 
ivision  in  this  country  in  regard  to  that  principle  except  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Abolitionists.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Illi- 
nois legislature,  upon  a  resolution  asserting  that  principle,  every  Whig 
and  every  Democrat  in  the  House  voted  in  the  afBj-mative,  and  only 
four  men  voted  against  it,  and  those  four  were  old-line  Abolitionists. 
In  1854  IVfr.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Lyman  Trumbull  entered 
into  an  arrangement,  one  with  the  other,  and  each  with  his  respective 
friends,  to  dissolve  the  Old  Whig  partnr  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  dis- 
solve tne  old  Democratic  party  on  tne  other,  and  to  connect  the 
members  of  both  into  an  A^oolition  partv,  under  the  name  and  dis- 
guise of  a  Republican  party.  The  terms  of  that  arrangement  between 
Lincoln  and  Trumbull  have  been  published  bv  Lincoln's  special 
friend,  James  H.  Matheny,  Esq.,  and  they  were  that  Lincoln  should 
have  General  Shields's  place  in  the  United  States  Senate,  which  was 
then  about  to  become  vacant,  and  that  Trumbull  should  have  my 
seat  when  my  term  eanpired.  Lincoln  went  to  work  to  Abolitionize 
the  Old  Whig  party  all  over  the  State,  pretending  that  he  was  then  as 
good  a  Whig  as  ever;  and  Trumbull  went  to  work  in  his  part  of  the 
State  preaching  Abolitionism  in  its  milder  and  lighter  form,  and  try- 
ing to  Abolitionize  the  Democratic  party,  and  bring  old  Democrats 
handcuffed  and  bound  hand  and  foot  into  the  Abolition  camp.  In 
pursuance  of  the  arrangement,  the  parties  met  at  Springfield  m  Oc- 
tober, 1854,  and  proclaimed  tneir  new  platform.  Lincoln  was  to 
bring  into  the  Abolition  camp  the  old-line  Whigs,  and  transfer  them 
over  to  Giddings,  Chase.  Fred  Douglass,  and  Farson  Lovejoy,  who 
were  ready  to  receive  tnem  and  christen  them  in  their  new  faith. 
They  laid  down  on  that  occasion  a  platform  for  their  new  Republican 
party,  which  was  thus  to  be  constructed.  I  have  the  resolutions  of 
the  State  convention  then  held,  which  was  the  first  mass  State  conven- 
tion ever  held  in  Illinois  by  the  Black  Republican  party,  and  I  now 
hold  them  in  my  hands  and  will  read  a  part  of  them,  and  cause  the 
others  to  be  printed.  Here  are  the  most  important  and  material  reso- 
lutions of  this  Abolition  platform: 

1.  Besolvedj  That  we  believe  this  truth  to  be  self-evident,  that  when  par- 
ties become  subversive  of  the  ends  for  which  they  are  established,  or  in- 
capable of  restoring  the  government  to  the  true  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands 
by  which  they  may  have  been  connected  therewith,  and  to  organize  new  par- 
ties upon  such  principles  and  with  such  views  as  the  circumstances  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  nation  may  demand. 

2.  Besolvedy  That  the  times  imperatively  demand  the  reorganization  of 
parties,  and,  repudiating  all  previous  party  attachments,  names  and  predi- 
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•  "4  thi^  country  was  divided  into  two  great  political 
.V.,...-  y  ''^„  .,;;  xhe  Whig  and  Demo(.'ratic  parties.     Both  were 


*' '"  ^    .  .1    T„l  wir«M^'****'^^^^"^^-^^  wherever  the  Constitution  rnh'd  or 
....    .|ri:»[!«'»i  ^  '      waved  ovtT  tlie  Anieriean  soil.     So  it  was,  and  so 


!'', hi  ;;■.:;>".' «'y  that  th..  Wlufr  J, 

'*"*'''  *  ^  ..i.»*r.^..^r  i^uestion,  w^lnle  they  differed  on  those 

The  Whig  party 


Ml."*''  .-   ...  i\\o  slaverv  (juestion,  winle  the^ 

•,o-r    •*'-  v;"*'^'''"'"*'/  *^  whieli  I  have  ref(»iTed. 

;,..iM,^'v  />  '    '  .^.M^.  nartv  iointlv  ad<)i)ted  the  eon 

n"-  ,>-.  ivjsis  ot  a  proper  and  just  solnt 


'"'*''!  iiVc'.-^i  ^''»'**^  ^'^  ^^^^  ^^^^  *'^"^^  sustained  by  the  patriots  in 
^'"    ■*'      '  IViuoeratic  ranks  who  had  devised*  and  enacted  the 


'om promise  measures 

, ^      ^  ^  >hition  of  the  slavery 

iv^f   T  .  •  -sts  forms.    Clav  was  the  great  leader,  with  Webster 

'*'    ^,  oi.*.v  '-^-.-^siires  of  IS.IO. 

•  "/'^"'^"     ".  .•  N>  hig  party  and  the  Democratic  party  nnited  in  Uli- 

''  Z*'   ,.^..  ..^  resoiutions  indorsing  and  approving  the  principles 

'    ,  '  ^'^.i  .'.v*'''*?^**  measures  of  IHf)!), as  the  proper  adjustment  of 

'   *''    ,  r  «'•■      1"  ^^''^-j  when  the  Wliig  ])arty  assembled  in  eonven- 

-'  '   *  'V^,.'  —xMv  Tor  thepnrpose  of  nominating  a  candidate  for  the 

■    **     \'     v^.  rtrst  thing  it  did  was  to  declare  the  compromise 

•  ''*''\  ...    is.»0.  in  snbstanee  and  in  principle,  a  suitable  adjust- 

"     \.t    ^'ueslion.     [Here  tln'  speaker  was  interrnpted  ])y  lond 

,.•••, '\i\ioil  ai)plause.]     ^ly  friends,  silence  will  be  m<»re  ae- 

..  .-o  in  the  discussion  of  these  qnestions  than  applause. 

.  t.j.jtvss  myself  to  your  judgment,  your  understanding, 

,.*N,v\'nees.'and  not  to  your  passions  or  vour  enthusiasm. 

1     •V'tioerntic  convention   assembled  in  lialtimore  in  the 


1  *••* 


.s\*pie 

•  ....,-Nfi»*  institutions  for  themselves,  subjeet  only  to  the 

■  .  ..  .^.^ioii  <»f  Confrr«'.<s  of  lsr):)-r>4,  1  introduced  into  the 
7  !».,•  I'liiled  States  a  bill  to  <irg{iiiize  tin-  Teri-itories  of 
...  \  Vbra^^^**  ***^  ^^^*^^  principle  whirli  Ii.-hI  bmi  ado]»ted  in 

*. ' ^\.  measures  <'f  isr^O,  apin-c^ved  by  tin- Whig  ])artv  and 

.  •  I'u-  party  in  Illinois  in  isr»l,jind  indor.^ed  by  the  \Vhig 
I  .?.,'  Pemoeratic  ]>arty  in  national  eonveiition  in  lsr>2.  In 
■   il'uiv  miglit  be  no  niisunderstanding  in  relation  to  the 
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principle  involved  in  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,  I  nut  forth  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  in  these  words:  ''It  is  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  State 
or  Territory,  or  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof 
perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way,  subject  only  to  tlie  Federal  Constitution.'^  Thus  you  see 
that  up  to  1854.  when  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  was  brought  into 
Gon^ss  for  tne  purpose  of  carr3dng  out  the  principles  which  both 

Sarties  had  up  to  that  time  indorsed  and  approved,  there  had  been  no 
ivision  in  this  country  in  regard  to  that  principle  except  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Abolitionists.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Illi- 
nois legislature,  ux)on  a  resolution  asserting  that  principle,  every  Whig 
and  every  Democrat  in  the  House  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  only 
four  men  voted  against  it,  and  those  four  were  old-line  Abolitionists. 
In  1854  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Lyman  Trumbull  entered 
into  an  arrangement,  one  with  the  other,  and  each  with  his  respective 
friends,  to  dissolve  the  Old  Whig  partv  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  dis- 
solve tne  old  Democratic  party  on  the  other,  and  to  connect  the 
members  of  both  into  an  Aoolition  party,  under  the  name  and  dis- 
euise  of  a  Republican  party.  The  terms  of  that  arrangement  between 
Lincoln  and  Trumbull  have  been  published  bv  Lincoln's  special 
friend,  James  H.  Matheny,  Esq.,  and  they  were  that  Lincoln  should 
have  General  Shields's  place  in  the  United  States  Senate,  which  was 
then  about  to  become  vacant,  and  that  Trumbull  should  have  my 
seat  when  my  term  expired.  Lincoln  went  to  work  to  Abolitionize 
the  Old  Whig  party  allover  the  State,  pretending  that  he  was  then  as 
good  a  Whig  as  ever;  and  Trumbull  went  to  work  in  his  part  of  the 
State  preaching  Abolitionism  in  its  milder  and  lighter  form,  and  try- 
ing to  Abolitionize  the  Democratic  party,  and  bring  old  Democrats 
handcuffed  and  bound  hand  and  foot  into  the  Abolition  camp.  In 
pursuance  of  the  arrangement,  the  parties  met  at  Springfield  m  Oc- 
tober, 1854,  and  proclaimed  tneir  new  platform.  Lincoln  was  to 
bring  into  the  Abolition  camp  the  old-line  Whigs,  and  transfer  them 
over  to  Giddings,  Chase.  Fred  Douglass,  and  f  arson  Lovejoy,  who 
were  readv  to  receive  tnem  and  christen  them  in  their  new  faith. 
They  laid  down  on  that  occasion  a  platform  for  their  new  Republican 
partv,  which  was  thus  to  be  constructed.  I  have  the  resolutions  of 
the  State  convention  then  held, which  was  the  first  mass  State  conven- 
tion ever  held  in  Illinois  by  the  Black  Republican  party,  and  I  now 
hold  them  in  my  hands  and  will  read  a  part  of  them,  and  cause  the 
others  to  be  printed.  Here  are  the  most  important  and  material  reso- 
lutions of  this  Abolition  platform: 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  believe  this  truth  to  be  self-evident,  that  when  par- 
ties become  8ul)ver8ive  of  the  ends  for  wliicb  they  are  established,  or  in- 
capable of  restoring  the  government  to  the  true  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  the  right  and  dutj'  of  the  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands 
by  which  they  may  have  been  connected  therewith,  and  to  orjcanize  new  par- 
ties upon  such  principles  and  with  such  views  as  the  circumstances  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  nation  may  demand. 

2.  Beiolved,  That  the  times  imperatively  demand  the  reorganization  of 
parties,  and,  repudiating  all  previous  party  attachments,  names  and  predi- 
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lections,  we  unite  ourselves  together  in  defense  of  the  liberty  and  Gonstita- 
tion  of  the  country,  and  wiU  hereafter  cooperate  as  the  Bepablican  party, 
pled^d  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  purposes :  To  bring  the 
administration  of  the  government  back  to  the  control  of  first  principles ; 
to  restore  Nebraska  and  Kansas  to  the  position  of  free  Territoxies }  that, 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  vests  in  the  States,  and  not  in  Con- 
gress, the  power  to  legislate  for  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from  labor,  to 
repeal  and  entirely  abrogate  the  fugitive-slave  law ;  to  restrict  slavei^  to 
those  States  in  which  it  exists ;  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  anv  more  slave 
States  into  the  Union :  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  to 
oxclude  slavery  from  all  the  Territories  over  which  the  general  ffovemment 
has  exclusive  jurisdiction;  and  to  resist  the  acquirement  of  any  more 
Territories  unless  the  practice  of  slavery  therein  forever  shall  have  been 
prohibited* 

3.  Besolved,  That  in  furtherance  of  these  principles  we  wiU  use  such  con- 
stitutional and  lawful  means  as  shall  seem  best  adapted  to  their  accomplish- 
ment, and  that  we  will  support  no  man  for  office,  under  the  general  or 
State  government,  who  is  not  positively  and  fully  committed  to  the  support 
of  these  principles^  and  whose  personal  character  and  conduct  is  not  a 
guaranty  that  he  is  reliable,  and  who  shall  not  have  abjured  old  party 
aUegiance  and  ties. 

Now,  gentlemen,  your  Black  Republicans  have  cheered  every  one 
of  those  propositions,  and  yet  I  venture  to  say  that  yon  cannot  get 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  come  out  and  say  that  he  is  now  in  favor  of  eadione 
of  them.  That  these  propositions,  one  and  all,  constitute  the  plat- 
form of  the  Black  Bepu blican  party  of  this  day,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
and  when  you  were  not  aware  for  what  purpose  I  was  reading  them, 
your  Black  Republicans  cheered  them  as  good  Black  Republican 
doctrines.  My  object  in  reading  these  resolutions  was  to  put  Uie 
question  to  Abraham  Lincoln  this  day,  whether  he  now  stands  and 
will  stand  by  each  article  in  that  creed,  and  carry  it  out.  I  desire 
to  know  whether  Mr.  Lincoln  to-day  stands  as  he  did  in  1854^  in 
favor  of  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  fugitive-slave  law.  I 
desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledged  to-day,  as  he  did  in 
1854,  against  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States  into  the  Umon, 
even  if  the  people  want  them.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands 
pledged  against  the  admission  of  a  new  State  into  the  Union  with 
such  a  constitution  as  the  people  of  that  State  may  see  fit  to  make. 
I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  to-day  j)ledged  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  desire  mm  to  answer  whether 
he  stands  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  between  the 
different  otat^.  I  desire  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  North  as 
well  as  South  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line.  I  desire  him  to 
answer  whether  he  is  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  any  more  territory 
unless  slavery  is  prohibited  therein.    I  want  his  answer  to  these 

?[uestions.  Your  affirmative  cheers  in  favor  of  this  Abolition  plat- 
orm  are  not  satisfactory.  I  ask  Abraham  Lincoln  to  answer  these 
questions,  in  order  that  when  I  trot  him  down  to  lower  Egypt,  I 
may  put  the  same  questions  to  liim.  My  principles  are  the  same 
everywhere.  I  can  proclaim  them  alike  in  the  North,  the  South, 
the  East^  and  the  West.    My  principles  will  apply  wherever  the 
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Constitatioii  prevails  and  the  American  flag  wave&  I  desire  to  know 
whether  Mr.  liincoln's  principles  will  bear  transplanting  from  Ot- 
tawa to  Jonesboro  f  I  put  these  questions  to  him  to-day  distinctly, 
and  ask  an  answer.  I  have  a  right  to  an  answer^  for  I  quote  from 
the  platform  of  the  Republican  party,  made  by  himself  and  others 
at  tne  time  that  party  was  formed,  and  the  bargain  made  by  Lincoln 
to  dissolve  and  Mil  the  Old  Whi^  p&ri;y,  and  transfer  its  members, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  Abohtion  party,  under  the  direction  of 
Oiddings  and  Fred  Douglass.  In  the  remarks  I  have  made  on  this 
platform,  and  the  position  of  Mr.  Lincoln  upon  it,  I  mean  nothing 

im  for  nearly  twenty-flve  years.  There  were  many  points  of  sym- 
pathy between  us  when  we  first  got  acquainted.  We  were  both 
coniparatively  boys,  and  both  struggling  with  poverty  in  a  strange 
land.  I  was  a  school-teacher  in  the  town  of  Winchester,  and  he  a 
flourislun^  grocery-keeper  in  the  town  of  Salem.  He  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  his  occupation  than  I  was  in  mine,  and  hence  more  fortu- 
nate in  this  world's  goods.  Lincoln  is  one  of  those  peculiar  men  who 
perform  with  admirable  skill  everything  which  they  undertake.  I 
made  as  good  a  school-teacher  as  1  could,  and  when  a  cabinet-maker 
I  made  a  good  bedstead  and  tables,  although  my  old  boss  said  I 
succeeded  better  with  bureaus  and  secretaries  than  with  anything 
else ;  but  I  believe  that  Lincoln  was  always  more  successful  m  bus- 
iness than  I,  for  his  business  enabled  him  to  get  into  the  legislature. 
I  met  him  there,  however,  and  had  sympathy  with  hirn^  because  of 
the  uD^hill  struggle  we  both  had  in  life.  He  was  then  gust  as  food 
at  teUing  an  anecdote  as  now.  He  could  beat  any  of  the  boys 
wrestling,  or  running  a  foot-race,  in  pitching  quoits  or  tossing  a 
copper ;  could  ruin  more  liquor  than  all  the  boys  of  the  town  together, 
ana  the  dignity  and  impartiality  with  which  he  presided  at  a  horse- 
race or  fist-fight  excited  the  admiration  and  won  the  praise  of 
everybody  that  was  present  and  participated.  I  sympathized  with 
him  because  he  was  struggling  with  difficulties,  and  so  was  I.  Mr. 
Lincoln  served  with  me  m  the  legislature  in  1836.  when  we  both 
retired,  and  he  subsided,  or  became  submerged,  and  ne  was  lost  sight 
of  as  a  public  man^for  some  years.  In  1846,  when  Wilmot  intro- 
duced his  celebrated  proviso,  and  the  Abolition  tornado  swept  over 
tlie  country,  Lincoln  again  turned  up  as  a  member  of  Confess  from 
the  Sangamon  district.  I  was  then  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  glad  to  welcome  my  old  friend  and  companion. 
Whilst  in  Congr^,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the 
Mexican  war.  takine  the  side  of  the  common  enemy  aeainst  his  own 
country ;  ana  when  ne  returned  home  he  found  that  the  indignation 
of  the  people  followed  him  everywhere,  and  he  was  again  submerged 
or  obliged  to  retire  into  private  life,  forgotten  by  his  former  friends. 
He  came  up  a^in  in  1854,  just  in  time  to  make  this  Abolition  or 
Black  Bepubhcan  platform,  in  companv  with  Giddings,  Lovejoy, 
Chase,  and  Fred  Douglass,  for  the  Republican  party  to  stand  upon. 
Trumoull,  too,  was  one  of  our  own  contemporaries.  He  was  born 
and  raised  in  old  Connecticut,  was  bred  a  Federalist,  but  remov- 
ing to  C^rgia,  turned  NuUifier  when  nullification  was  popular,  and 
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as  soon  as  he  disposed  of  his  clocks  and  wonnd  np  his  business^ 
migrated  to  Illinois,  turned  politician  and  lawyer  here,  and  made 
his  appearance  in  1841  as  a  member  of  the  legislature.  He  became 
notea  as  the  author  of  the  scheme  to  repudiate  a  lar^  portion  of 
the  State  debt  of  Illinois,  which,  if  successful,  would  have  brought 
infamy  and  disgrace  upon  the  fair  escutcheon  of  our  glorious  State. 
The  odium  attached  to  that  measure  consigned  him  to  oblivion  for 
a  time.  I  helped  to  do  it.  I  walked  into  a  public  meeting  in  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  replied  to  his  repudiating 
speeches^  and  resolutions  were  carried  over  his  head  denouncing 
repudiation,  and  asserting  the  moral  and  legal  obligation  of  Illinois 
to  pay  every  dollar  of  the  debt  she  owed  and  every  bond  that  bore 
her  seal.  Trumbull's  malignity  has  followed  me  since  I  thus  defeated 
his  infamous  scheme. 

These  two  men  having  formed  this  combination  to  Abolitionize 
the  Old  Whig  party  and  the  old  Democratic  party,  and  put  them- 
selves into  the  Seuate  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  their 
bargain,  are  now  canying  out  that  arrangement.  Matheny  states 
that  Trumbull  broke  faith ;  that  the  bargain  was  that  Lincoln  should 
be  the  senator  in  Shields's  place,  and  Trumbull  was  to  wait  for  mine: 
and  the  story  goes  that  Trumbull  cheated  Lincoln,  having  control 
of  four  or  five  Abolitionized  Democrats  who  were  holding  over  in 
the  Senate ;  he  would  not  let  them  vote  for  Lincoln,  which  obliged 
the  rest  of  the  Abolitionists  to  support  him  in  order  to  secure  an 
Abolition  senator.  There  are  a  number  of  authorities  for  the  truth 
of  this  besides  Matheny,  and  I  suppose  that  even  Mr.  Lincoln  will 
not  denjr  it. 

Mr.  Lincoln  demands  that  he  shall  have  the  place  intended  for 
Trumbull,  as  Trumbull  cheated  him  and  got  his,  and  Trumbull  is 
stumping  the  State  traducing  me  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
position  for  Lincoln,  in  order  to  quiet  him.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  this  arrangement  that  the  Republican  convention  was  impan- 
eled to  instruct  for  Lincoln  and  nobody  else,  and  it  was  on  this  ac- 
count that  they  passed  resolutions  that  he  was  their  first,  their  last, 
and  their  only  choice.  Archy  Williams  was  nowhere.  Browning 
was  nobody,  Wentworth  was  not  to  be  considered;  they  had  no 
man  in  the  Republican  party  for  the  place  except  Lincoln,  for  the 
reason  that  he  aemanded  that  they  shomd  carry  out  the  arrangement. 

Having  formed  this  new  partv  for  the  benefit  of  deserters  from 
Whigeery  and  deserters  from  democracy,  and  having  laid  down 
the  Abolition  platform  which  I  have  rem,  Lincoln  now  takes  his 
stand  and  proclaims  his  Abolition  doctrines.  Let  me  read  a  part  of 
them.  In  nis  speech  at  Springfield  to  the  convention  which  nomi- 
nated him  for  the  Senate,  he  said : 

In  my  opinion  it  will  not  cease  imtil  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached 
and  passed.  ''A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.^^  I  believe  this 
government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do 
not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved  —  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall  — 
but  I  ao  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing,  or 
all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread 
of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  pubUc  mind  shall  rest  in  the  behef  that  it  is  in 
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the  eonrse  of  ultimate  eztinctiony  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till 
it  sluJl  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States —  old  as  well  as  new,  Nordi  as 
well  as  South.     [**  Good,"  "  good,"  and  cheers.] 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  Black  Republicans  say  ''good."  I 
have  no  douot  that  doctrine  expresses  your  sentiments,  and  I  will 
prove  to  you  now,  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  that  it  is  revolutionary 
and  destructive  of  the  existence  of  this  government.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
in  the  extract  from  which  I  have  read,  says  that  this  government 
cannot  endure  permanently  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was 
made  bv  its  framers — divided  into  free  and  slave  States.  He  savs 
that  it  has  existed  for  about  seventy  years  thus  divided,  and  yet  ne 
tells  you  that  it  cannot  endure  permanently  on  the  same  principles 
and  in  the  same  relative  condition  in  which  our  fathers  made  it. 
Why  can  it  not  exist  divided  into  free  and  slave  States  !  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Franklin,  Madison,  Hamilton,  Jay,  and  the  great  men 
of  t^t  day  made  this  TOvemment  divided  into  free  States  and  slave 
States,  and  left  each  State  perfectly  free  to  do  as  it  pleased  on  the 
snbject  of  slavery.  Why  can  it  not  exist  on  the  same  principles  on 
which  our  fathers  made  it !  They  knew  when  they  framed  the  Con- 
stitation  that  in  a  country  as  wide  and  broad  as  this,  with  such  a 
variety  of  climate,  production,  and  interest^  the  people  necessarily 
required  different  laws  and  institutions  in  different  localities.  They 
knew  that  the  laws  and  relations  which  would  suit  the  granite 
hills  of  New  Hampshire  womd  be  unsuited  to  the  rice-plantations  of 
South  Carolina,  and  they  therefore  provided  that  each  State  should 
retain  its  own  legislature  and  its  own  sovereignty,  with  the  fnll  and 
complete  power  to  do  as  it  pleased  within  its  own  limits,  in  all  that 
was  local  and  not  national.  One  of  the  reserved  rights  oi  the  States 
was  the  right  to  regulate  the  relations  between  master  and  ser- 
vant^ on  the  slavery  question.  At  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
framed,  there  were  thirteen  States  in  the  Union,  twelve  of  which 
were  slaveholding  States  and  one  a  free  State.  Suppose  this  doctrine 
of  uniformity  preached  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  the  States  should  all 
be  free  or  all  be  slave,  had  prevailed,  and  what  woidd  have  been  the  re- 
sult !  Of  course,  the  twelve  slaveholdine  States  would  have  over- 
ruled the  one  free  State,  and  slavery  would  have  been  fastened  by  a 
constitntional  nrovision  on  every  inch  of  the  American  republic,  in- 
stead of  beinff  left,  as  our  fathers  wisely  left  it,  to  each  State  to  de- 
cide for  itseU.  Here  I  assert  that  uniformity  in  the  local  laws  and 
institutions  of  the  different  States  is  neither  possible  nor  desir- 
able. If  uniformity  had  been  adopted  when  the  government  was 
established,  it  must  inevitably  have  been  the  uniformity  of  slavery 
everywhere,  or  else  the  uniformity  of  negro  citizenship  and  negro 
equality  everywhere. 

We  are  told  by  Lincoln  that  he  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  and  will  not  submit  to  it,  for  the  reason  that  he  says 
it  deprives  the  negro  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 
That  18  the  first  and  main  reason  which  he  assigns  for  his  warfare 
on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  its  decision.  I  ask 
you,  are  you  in  favor  of  conferring  upon  the  negro  tiie  rights  and 
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priyileges  of  citizenship  f  Do  vou  desire  to  strike  ont  of  onr  State 
constitution  that  danse  which  keeps  slaves  and  free  negroes  ont  of 
the  State,  and  allow  the  free  negroes  to  flow  in^  and  oover  your 
prairies  with  black  settlements  f  Do  yon  desire  to  turn  this  beauti- 
ful State  into  a  free  negro  colony:  m  order  that  when  Missouri 
abolishes  slavery  she  can  send  one  nundred  thousand  emandpated 
slaves  into  Illinois,  to  become  citizens  and  voters,  on  an  equality  with 
yourselves  f  If  you  desire  negro  citizenship,  if  you  desire  to  allow 
them  to  come  into  the  State  and  settle  with  the  white  man,  if  you 
desire  them  to  vote  on  an  equality  with  yourselves,  and  to  make 
them  eligible  to  office,  to  serve  on  juries,  and  to  adjudge  your  rights, 
then  support  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Blacc  BepubUcan  party,  who  are 
in  favor  of  the  citizenship  of  the  negro.  For  one,  I  am  opposed  to 
negro  citizenship  in  any  and  every  form.  I  beUeve  this  government 
was  made  on  the  white  basis.  I  oelieve  it  was  made  by  white  men, 
for  the  benefit  of  white  men  and  their  posterity  forever,  and  I  am 
in  favor  of  confining  citizenship  to  white  men,  men  of  European 
birth  and  descent,  instead  of  conferring  it  upon  negroes^  Indiams, 
and  other  inferior  races. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  following  the  example  and.  lead  of  all  the  little  Abo- 
lition orators  who  so  around  and  lecture  in  the  basements  of  schools 
and  churches,  reads  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  all 
men  were  created  equal,  and  then  asks  how  can  you  deprive  a  negro 
of  that  eouality  which  God  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
award  to  nimT  He  and  they  maintain  that  negro  eouality  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  laws  of  €k)d,  and  that  it  is  asserted  in  tne  Declaration 
of  Independence.  If  they  think  so,  of  course  they  have  a  rijght  to  say 
so,  and  so  vote.  I  do  not  question  Mr.  Lincoln's  conscientious  belief 
that  the  negro  was  made  his  equal,  and  hence  is  his  brother;  but  for 
my  own  pa^,  I  do  not  regard  the  negro  as  my  equal,  and  positively 
deny  that  he  is  my  brother  or  any  kin  to  me  whatever.  Lincoln  has 
evidently  learned  by  heart  Parson  Lovejoy's  catechism.  He  can  re- 
peat it  as  well  as  Famsworth,  and  he  is  worthy  of  a  medal  from  Father 
Giddings  and  Fred  Douglass  for  his  Abolitionism.  He  holds  that  the 
negro  was  born  his  equal  and  yours,  and  that  he  was  endowed  with 
equality  by  the  Almignty,  and  that  no  human  law  can  deprive  him  of 
these  rights  which  were  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  universe.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Almighty  ever  intended 
the  negro  to  be  the  equal  of  the  white  man.  If  he  did,  he  has  been  a 
long  time  demonstrating  the  fact.  For  thousands  of  years  the  negro 
has  been  a  race  upon  the  eai*th,  and  during  all  that  time,  in  all  lati- 
tudes and  climates,  wherever  he  has  wandered  or  been  taken,  he  has 
been  inferior  to  the  race  which  he  has  there  met.  He  belongs  to  an 
inferior  race,  and  must  always  occupy  an  inferior  position.  I  do  not 
hold  that  because  the  negro  is  our  inferior  therefore  he  ought  to 
be  a  slave.  By  no  means  can  such  a  conclusion  be  drawn  from 
what  I  have  said.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  humanity  and  Chris- 
tianity both  require  that  the  negro  shall  have  and  enjoy  every  right, 
every  privilege,  and  every  immunity  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
society  in  which  he  lives.  On  that  point,  I  presume,  there  can  be  no 
diversity  of  opinion.    You  and  I  are  bound  to  extend  to  our  inferior 
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and  dependent  beings  every  right,  every  privilege,  every  facility  and 
immnnibr  consistent  with  the  public  good.  The  question  then  arises, 
what  rights  and  privile^  are  consistent  with  the  public  goodT  This 
is  a  auction  which  each  State  and  each  Territory  must  decide  for 
itself— Illinois  has  decided  it  for  herself.  We  have  provided  that 
the  n^ro  shall  not  be  a  slave,  and  we  have  also  provided  that  he 
shall  not  be  a  citizen,  but  protect  him  in  his  civil  ri^hts^  in  his  life, 
his  person  and  his  property,  only  depriving  him  of  all  pohtical  rights 
whatsoever,  and  refusing  to  put  him  on  an  equality  with  the  white 
man.  That  policjr  of  Illinois  is  satisfactory  to  the  Democratic  party 
and  to  me,  and  if  it  were  to  the  Republicans,  there  would  then  be  no 
question  upon  the  subject ;  but  the  Republicans  say  that  he  ought  to 
be  made  a  citizen,  and  when  he  becomes  a  citizen  he  becomes  your 
equal,  with  all  your  rights  and  privileges.  They  assert  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  to  be  monstrous  because  it  denies  that  the  negro  is  or 
can  be  a  citizen  under  the  Constitution. 

Now,  I  hold  that  Illinois  had  a  right  to  abolish  and  prohibit  sla- 
very as  she  did,  and  I  hold  that  Kentucky  has  the  same  right  to  con- 
tinue and  protect  slavery  that  Illinois  had  to  abolish  it.  I  hold  that 
New  York  had  as  much  right  to  abolish  slavery  as  Virginia  has  to 
continue  it,  and  that  each  and  everyf  State  of  this  Union  is  a  sover- 
eign i>ower,  with  the  right  to  do  as  it  pleases  upon  this  question  of 
slavery,  and  upon  all  its  domestic  institutions.  Slavery  is  not  the 
only  question  which  comes  up  in  this  controversv.  There  is  a  far 
more  important  one  to  you.  and  that  is,  what  shall  be  done  with  the 
free  negro  t  We  have  settled  the  slavery  question  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned ;  we  have  prohibited  it  in  Ilhnois  forever,  and  in  doing 
so,  I  think  we  have  done  wisely,  and  there  is  no  man  in  the  State 
who  would  be  more  strenuous  m  his  opposition  to  the  introduction 
of  slavery  than  I  would ;  but  when  we  settled  it  for  ourselves,  we 
exhausted  all  our  power  over  that  subject.  We  have  done  our  wnole 
duty,  and  can  do  no  more.  We  must  leave  each  and  every  other 
State  to  decide  for  itself  the  same  question.  In  relation  to  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  toward  the  free  negroes,  we  have  said  that  they  shall 
not  vote :  whilst  Maine,  on  the  other  nand,  has  said  that  they  shall 
vote.  Maine  is  a  sovereign  State,  and  has  the  power  to  regulate 
the  qualiflcations  of  voters  within  her  limits.  I  would  never  consent 
to  confer  the  ri^ht  of  voting  and  of  citizenship  upon  a  negro,  but 
still  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  Maine  for  aiffering  from  me  in 
opinion.  Let  Maine  take  care  of  her  own  negroes,  and  fix  the  quali- 
ftcations  of  her  own  voters  to  suit  herself,  without  interfering  with 
Illinois,  and  Illinois  will  not  interfere  with  Maine.  So  with  the 
State  of  New  York.  She  allows  the  negro  te  vote  provided  he  owns 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  property,  but  not  otherwise. 
While  I  would  not  make  any  distinction  whatever  between  a  negro 
who  held  property  and  one  who  did  not,  yet  if  the  sovereign  State 
of  New  York  chooses  to  make  that  distinction  it  is  her  business  and 
not  mine,  and  I  will  not  auarrel  with  her  for  it.  She  can  do  as  she 
j^easeB  on  this  question  if  she  minds  her  own  business,  and  we  will 
do  the  same  thing.  Now.  my  friends,  if  we  will  only  act  conscien- 
tiously and  rigidly  upon  tnis  great  principle  of  popular  sovereignty. 
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which  guarantees  to  each  State  and  Territory  the  ri^ht  to  do  bs  it 
pleases  on  all  things^  local  and  domestic,  instead  of  (S>ngre88  inter- 
lerin^y  we  will  continue  at  peace  one  with  another.  Why  should 
Illinois  be  at  war  with  Missouri,  or  Kentucky  with  Ohio,  or  Vii^inia 
with  New  York,  merely  because  their  institutions  oifFerf  Our 
fathers  intended  that  our  institutions  should  differ.  They  knew 
that  the  North  and  the  South,  having  different  climates,  productions, 
and  interests,  required  different  institutions.  This  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  of  uniformity  among  the  inj^titutions  of  the  different  States, 
is  a  new  doctrine,  never  dreamed  of  by  Washington,  Madison,  or 
the  framers  of  this  government.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Republican 
party  set  themselves  up  as  wiser  than  these  men  who  made  this  gov- 
ernment, whichJias  flourish^  f^**  g^^ft^tjy  y<^«^^  Ullihii  U»o  priiiinplo 

irpleased.Undef^ that  principle,  wehave  jprown  from  a  nation  of 
three  or  four  millions  to  a  nation  of  about  thirty  millions  of  people; 
we  have  crossed  the  Allegheny  mountains  and  filled  up  the  whole 
Northwest,  turning  the  prairie  into  a  garden,  and  building  up  churches 
and  schools,  thus  spreading  civilization  and  Christianity  where  be- 
fore there  was  nothing  but  savage  barbarism.  Under  that  principle 
we  have  become,  from  a  feeble  nation,  the  most  powerful  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  if  we  only  adhere  to  that  principle,  we  can  go  forward 
increasing  in  territory,  in  power,  in  strength,  and  in  ^lory  until  the 
Republic  of  America  shaU  be  tne  north  star  that  e^all  guide  the 
friends  of  freedom  throughout  the  civilized  world.  And  why  can 
we  not  adhere  to  the  great  principle  of  self-government  upon  which 
our  institutions  were  originally  based  T  I  believe  that  this  new  doc- 
trine preached  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  party  will  dissolve  the  Union 
if  it  succeeds.  They  are  trying  to  array  all  the  Northern  States  in 
one  body  against  the  South,  to  excite  a  sectional  war  between  the  free 
States  and  the  slave  States,  in  order  that  the  one  or  the  other  may 
be  driven  to  the  wall. 

I  am  told  that  my  time  is  out.  Mr.  Lincoln  will  now  address  you 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  I  will  then  occupy  a  half  hour  in  reply- 
ing to  him. 

Mr,  LincoMs  Reply  in  the  Ottawa  Joint  Debate, 

My  Fellow-citizens:  When  a  man  hears  himself  somewhat  mis- 
represented, it  provokes  him  —  at  least,  I  find  it  so  with  myself  5 
but  when  misrepresentation  becomes  very  ctoss  and  palpable^  it  is 
more  apt  to  amuse  him.  The  first  thing  fsee  fit  to  notice  is  the 
fact  that  Judge  Douglas  alleges,  after  running  through  the  history 
of  the  old  Democratic  and  the  old  Whig  parties,  that  Judge  Trum- 
bull and  myself  made  an  arrangement  in  1854  bv  which  I  was  to 
have  the  place  of  General  Shields  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
Judge  Trumbull  was  to  have  the  place  of  Judge  Douglas.  Now  all 
I  have  to  say  upon  that  subject  is  that  I  think  no  man — not  even 
Judge  Douglas  —  can  prove  it,  because  it  is  not  true.  I  have  no 
douDt  he  is  "  conscientious  ^  in  saying  it.  As  to  those  resolutions 
that  he  took  such  a  length  of  time  to  read,  as  being  the  platform  of 
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the  Republican  party  in  1854. 1  say  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
them,  and  I  think  Trumbull  never  had.  Judge  Douglas  cannot 
show  that  either  of  us  ever  did  have  anythinffto  do  with  them.  I 
believe  this  is  true  about  those  resolutions.  There  was  a  call  for  a 
convention  to  form  a  Republican  party  at  Springfield,  and  I  think 
that  my  friend  Mr.  Lovejoy,  who  is  here  upon  this  stand,  had  a 
hand  in  it.  I  think  this  is  true,  and  I  think  if  he  will  remember 
accurately  he  will  be  able  to  recoUect  that  he  tried  to  get  me  into  it, 
and  I  would  not  go  in.  I  believe  it  is  also  true  that  I  went  away 
from  Sprin^eld,  when  the  convention  was  in  session,  to  attend  court 
in  Tazewell  County.  It  is  true  they  did  place  my  name,  though 
without  authority,  upon  the  committee,  and  afterward  wrote  me  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  but  I  refused  to  do  so,  and  I 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  that  organization.  This  is  the  plain 
truth  about  lul  that  matter  of  the  resolutions. 

Now,  about  this  story  that  Judge  Douglas  tells  of  Trumbull  bar- 
gaining to  sell  out  the  old  Democratic  party,  and  Lincoln  agreeing 
to  sell  out  the  Old  Whig  party,  I  have  the  means  of  knowing  about 
that ;  Judge  Dou^as  cannot  have ;  and  I  know  there  is  no  substance 
to  it  whatever.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  "conscientious"  about 
it.  I  know  that  after  Mr.  Lovejoy  ^ot  into  the  legislature  that 
winter,  he  complained  of  me  that  I  had  told  all  the  Old  Whigs  of  his 
district  that  the  Old  Whig  party  was  good  enough  for  tibiem,  and 
some  of  them  voted  a^inst  him  because  I  told  tibem  so.  Now.  I 
have  no  means  of  totalty^  disproving  such  charges  as  this  which  tne 
judge  makes.  A  man  cannot  prove  a  negative,  but  he  has  a  right  to 
claim  that  when  a  man  makes  an  affirmative  charge,  he  must  offer 
some  proof  to  show  the  truth  of  what  he  says.  I  certainly  cannot 
introduce  testimony  to  show  the  negative  about  things,  but  I  have  a 
right  to  claim  that  if  a  man  says  he  knows  a  thin^,  then  he  must  show 
how  he  knows  it.  I  always  have  a  right  to  claim  this,  and  it  is  not 
satisfactory  to  me  that  he  may  be  "  conscientious''  on  the  subject. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  hate  to  waste  my  time  on  such  things,  but  in 
regmrd  to  that  general  Abolition  tilt  that  Jud^e  Douglas  makes, 
when  he  sa^s  that  I  was  engaged  at  that  time  in  selling  out  and 
Abolitionizm^  the  Old  Whig  party,  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to 
read  a  part  of  a  printed  speecn  that  I  made  then  at  Feoria,  which 
wOl  show  altogetner  a  different  view  of  the  position  I  took  in  that 
contest  of  1854.  [Voice:  "Put  on  your  specs."]  Yes,  sir,  I  am 
obliged  to  do  so.    I  am  no  longer  a  young  man. 

This  is  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  foregoing  histoi^ 
may  not  be  precisely  accurate  in  every  particular:  but  I  am  sure  it  is 
sufSciently  so  for  all  the  uses  I  shall  attempt  to  make  of  it^  and  in  it  we 
have  before  us  the  chief  materials  enabling  us  to  correctly  judge  whether 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  is  right  or  wrong. 

I  think,  and  shall  try  to  show,  that  it  is  wrong :  wrong  in  its  direct  effect, 
letting  davery  into  Kansas  and  Nebraska  —  ana  wrong  in  its  prospective 
principle,  allowing  it  to  spread  to  every  other  part  of  the  wide  world  where 
men  can  be  found  inclined  to  take  it. 

This  declared  indifference,  but,  as  I  must  think,  covert  real  zeal  for  the 
spread  of  davery,  I  cannot  but  hate.    I  hate  it  because  of  the  monstrous 
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injustice  of  ailaverjr  itself.  I  hate  it  beoauae  it  depriveB  oar  r^ubHctti 
example  of  its  just  influence  in  the  world ;  enables  tne  enemies  of  free  in- 
stitutions, with  plausibility,  to  taunt  us  as  hypocrites;  causes  the  ml 
friends  of  freedom  to  doubt  our  sincerity,  and  especially  because  it  forces 
so  many  reidly  good  men  amongst  ourselyes  into^  an  oi>en  war  with  the 
very  fundament^  principles  of  civil  liber^ — criticizing  the  Declaration 
of  Indei)endencey  and  insisting  that  there  is  no  right  principle  of  action 
but  self-interest. 

Before  proceeding,  let  me  say  I  think  I  have  no  prejudice  against  the 
Southern  people.  They  are  just  what  we  would  be  m  meir  sitiuition.  If 
slavery  dia  not  now  exist  among  them,  they  would  not  introduce  it.  If  it 
did  now  exist  among  us,  we  should  not  instantly  give  it  up.  Tins  I  believe 
of  the  masses  North  and  South.  Doubtless  there  are  individuals  on  both 
sides  who  would  not  hold  slaves  under  any  circumstances;  and  others  who 
would  gladly  introduce  slavery  anew,  if  it  were  out  of  existence.  We  know 
that  some  Southern  men  do  free  their  slaves,  go  North,  and  become  tip-top 
Abolitionists ;  while  some  Northern  ones  go  Sk>uth,  and  become  most  orod 
slave-masters. 

When  Southern  people  tell  us  they  are  no  more  responsible  for  the  origin 
of  slavery  than  we,  I  acknowledge  tne  fact.  When  it  is  said  that  the  insti- 
tution ensts,  and  th&t  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it  in  any 


way,  I  can  understand  and  appreciate  the  saying.  I  surely  will  not  blame 
them  for  not  doing  what  I  should  not  know  now  to  do  myself.  If  all 
earthly  power  were  nven  me,  I  should  not  know  what  to  do  as  to  the 
existing  institution.  My  first  impulse  would  be  to  free  all  the  slaves,  and 
send  them  to  Liberia  —  to  their  own  native  land.  But  a  moment's  reflection 
would  convince  me  that  whatever  of  high  hope  (as  I  think  t^ere  is)  tiiere 
may  be  in  this  in  the  long  run,  its  sudden  execution  is  impossible.  If  they 
were  all  landed  there  in  a  day,  they  would  all  perish  in  the  next  ten  days : 
and  there  are  not  surplus  shipping  and  surplus  money  enou^  in  the  world 
to  carry  them  there  in  many  times  ten  days.^  What  then  t  Free  them  all, 
and  keep  them  among  us  as  underlings  f  Is  it  quite  certain  that  this  betters 
their  condition  f  I  thmk  I  would  not  hold  one  in  slavery  at  anyrate }  yet 
the  point  is  not  dear  enough  to  me  to  denounce  people  upon.  What  next  f 
Free  them,  and  make  them  politically  and  socially  our  eouals  t  My  own 
feelings  will  not  admit  of  this }  and  if  mine  would,  we  well  mow  that  those 
of  the  great  mass  of  white  people  will  not.  Whether  this  feeling  accords 
with  justice  and  sound  jud^ent  is  not  the  sole  question,  if,  indeed,  it  is  any 
part  of  it.  A  universal  feelmg.  whether  well  or  ill-founded,  cannot  be  safely 
disregarded.  We  cannot  make  them  equals.  It  does  seem  to  me  that 
systems  of  ^h^QaI  emancipation  might  be  adopted ;  but  for  their  tardiness 
in  this,  I  will  not  undertake  to  judge  our  brethren  of  tlie  South. 

When  they  remind  us  of  their  constitutional  rights,  I  acknowledge  them, 
not  erudgin^ly^  but  fuller  and  fairly ;  and  I  would  give  them  an^  legislation 
for  the  reclaiming  of  their  fugitives,  which  should  not,  in  its  stnngency^  be 
more  likely  to  carry  a  free  man  into  slavery,  than  our  ordinary  criminal 
laws  are  to  hang  an  innocent  one. 

But  all  this,  to  my  judgment,  furnishes  no  more  excuse  for  permitting 
slavery  to  go  into  our  own  free  territory,  than  it  would  for  reviving  the 
African  slave-trade  by  law.  The  law  wmch  forbids  the  bringing  of  daves 
from  Africa,  and  that  which  has  so  long  forbidden  the  taking  of  them  to  Ne- 
braska, can  hardly  be  distinguished  on  any  moral  principle ;  and  the  repeal 
of  the  former  could  find  quite  as  plausible  excuses  as  that  of  the  latter. 

I  have  reason  to  know  that  Judge  Douglas  knows  that  I  said  this. 
I  think  he  has  the  answer  here  to  one  of  the  questions  he  put  to  me. 
I  do  not  mean  to  allow  him  to  catechize  me  unless  he  pays  back  for 
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it  in  kind.  I  will  not  answer  questions  one  after  another,  unless  he 
reciprocates;  but  as  he  has  made  this  inquiry,  and  I  have  answered 
it  before,  he  has  got  it  without  my  ^tting  anything  in  return.  He 
has  got  my  answer  on  the  fugitive-slave  law. 

NoWy  gentlemen,  I  don't  want  to  read  at  any  great  length,  but  this 
is  the  true  complexion  of  all  I  have  ever  said  in  regard  to  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  and  the  black  race.  This  is  the  whole  of  it,  and 
anything  that  argues  me  into  his  idea  of  perfect  social  and  political 
equality  with  the  negro  is  but  a  specious  and  fantastic  arrangement 
of  woros,  by  which  a  man  can  prove  a  horse-chestnut  to  be  a  chest- 
nut horse.  I  will  say  here,  while  upon  this  subject,  that  I  have  no 
purpose,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution 
of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful 
right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so.  I  have  no  pur- 
pose to  introduce  political  and  social  equality  between  the  white  and 
the  black  races,  ^"^ere  is  a  physical  difference  between  the  two, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  will  probably  forever  forbid  their  liv- 
ing together  ui>on  the  footing  of  perfect  equality;  and  inasmuch 
as  it  becomes  a  necessity  that  there  must  be  a  difference,  I,  as  well 
as  Judge  Douglas,  am  in  favor  of  the  race  to  which  I  belong  having 
tiie  8in>erior  position.  I  have  never  said  anything  to  the  contrary, 
but  I  hold  that,  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  the  negro  is  not  entiued  to  all  the  natural  rights  enumer- 
ated in  the  Declaration  of  Independence — the  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  I  hold  that  he  is  as  much  entitled  to 
these  as  the  white  man.  I  agree  with  Judge  Douglas  he  is  not 
my  eanal  in  many  respects — certainly  not  in  color,  perhaps  not  in 
moral  or  intellectual  endowment.  But  in  the  right  to  eat  the  bread, 
wiUiout  the  leave  of  anybody  else,  which  his  own  hand  earns,  he 
is  my  equal  and  the  equal  of  Judge  Douglas,  and  the  equal  of  every 
living  man. 

Now  I  pass  on  to  consider  one  or  two  more  of  these  little  follies. 
The  judge  is  woefully  at  fault  about  his  early  friend  Lincoln  being 
a  ''  grocery-keeper."  I  don't  know  that  it  would  be  a  great  sin  u. 
I  had  been;  but  he  is  mistaken.  Lincoln  never  kept  a  grocery 
anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  Lincoln  did  work  the  latter 
part  of  one  winter  in  a  little  still-house  up  at  the  head  of  a 
DoUow.  And  80  I  think  my  friend,  the  judge,  is  equally  at  fault 
when  he  charges  me  at  the  time  when  I  was  in  Congress  of  having 
opposed  oiur  soldiers  who  were  fighting  in  the  Mexican  War.    The 

{'udge  did  not  make  his  charge  very  d&tinctly,  but  I  tell  you  what 
16  can  provCy  by  referring  to  the  record.  You  remember  I  was  an 
Old  Whigy  and  whenever  tne  Democratic  party  tried  to  set  me  to  vote 
that  the  war  had  been  righteously  begun  by  the  President,  I  would 
not  do  it.  But  whenever  they  asked  for  any  money,  or  land-war- 
rantBy  or  anything  to  pay  the  soldiers  there,  during  all  that  time,  I 
gave  the  same  vote  that  Judge  Douglas  did.  Ton  can  think  as  you 
please  as  to  whether  that  was  consistent.  Such  is  the  truth ;  and 
th0  judge  has  the  right  to  make  all  he  can  out  of  it.  But  when  he, 
by  a  mneral  charge,  conve;^s  the  idea  that  I  withheld  supplies  from 
e  soldiers  who  were  flghong  in  the  Mexican  War,  or  did  anything 
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else  to  hinder  the  soldiers,  he  is,  to  say  the  least,  grossly  and  alto- 
gether mistaken,  as  a  consultation  of  the  records  ^nll  prove  to  him. 

As  I  have  not  nsed  up  so  much  of  my  time  as  I  had  supposedi  I 
will  dwell  a  little  longer  upon  one  or  two  of  these  minor  topics  npon 
which  the  judge  has  spoken.  He  has  read  from  my  speech  in 
Springfield  in  which  I  say  that  *'  a  house  divided  against  itself  can- 
not stand.''  Does  the  judge  say  it  can  stand  T  I  doi^t  know  whether 
he  does  or  not.  The  judge  does  not  seem  to  be  attending  to  me  just 
now,  but  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  his  opinion  that  a  house 
divided  against  itself  can  stand.  If  he  does,  then  there  is  a  question 
of  veraci^,  not  between  him  and  me,  but  between  the  judge  and 
an  authority  of  a  somewhat  higher  character. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  ask  your  attention  to  this  matter  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sayine  something  seriously.  I  know  that  the  judge  may 
readily  enough  agree  with  me  that  the  maxim  which  was  put  forth 
by  the  Saviour  is  true,  but  he  may  allege  that  I  misapidy  it ;  and  the 
judge  has  a  right  to  urge  that  in  my  application  I  ao  misapply  it, 
and  then  I  have  a  right  to  show  that  I  do  not  misapply  it.  When 
he  undertakes  to  say  that  because  I  think  this  nation,  so  far  as  the 
question  of  slavery  is  concerned^  will  all  become  one  thing  or  all 
the  other,  I  am  in  favor  of  bringing  about  a  dead  uniformity  in  the 
various  States  in  all  their  institutions,  he  argues  erroneously.    The 

S'eat  variety  of  the  local  institutions  in  the  States,  springing  from 
flferences  in  the  soil,  differences  in  the  face  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  climate,  are  bonds  of  union.  They  do  not  make  ''  a  house  di- 
vided against  itself,"  but  they  make  a  house  united.  If  they  pro- 
duce in  one  section  of  the  country  what  is  called  for  bv  the  wants 
of  another  section,  and  this  other  section  can  supply  the  wants  of 
the  first,  they  are  not  matters  of  discord  but  bonds  of  union,  true 
bonds  of  union.  But  can  this  question  of  slavery  be  considered  as 
among  these  varieties  in  the  institutions  of  the  country?  I  leave  it 
to  you  to  say  whether,  in  the  history  of  our  government,  this  insti- 
tution of  slavery  has  not  always  failed  to  be  a  bond  of  union,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  been  an  apple  of  discord  and  an  element  of  divi- 
sion in  the  house.  I  ask  you  to  consider  whether,  so  long  as  the 
moral  constitution  of  men's  minds  shall  continue  to  be  the  same, 
after  this  generation  and  assemblage  shall  sink  into  the  grave,  and 
another  race  shall  arise  with  the  same  moral  and  intellectual  devel- 
opment we  have — whether,  if  that  institution  is  standing  in  the 
same  irritating  position  in  which  it  now  is,  it  will  not  continue  an 
element  of  division  ? 

If  sOj  then  I  have  a  riffht  to  say  that,  in  regard  to  this  question,  the 
Union  is  a  house  dividea  against  itself ;  and  when  the  judge  reminds 
me  that  I  have  often  said  to  him  that  the  institution  of  iSavery  has 
existed  for  eighty  years  in  some  States,  and  yet  it  does  not  exist  in 
some  others,  1  agree  to  the  fact,  and  I  account  for  it  by  looking  at  the 
position  in  whicn  our  fathers  originally  placed  it — restricting  it  from 
the  new  Territories  whePe  it  had  not  gone,  and  legislating  to  cut  off 
its  source  by  the  abrogation  of  the  slave-trade,  thus  putting  the  seal 
of  legislation  against  its  spread.  The  public  mind  did  rest  in  tJie 
belief  that  it  was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction.    But  lately,  I 
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ik— andin  this  I  charge  nothing  on  the  judge's  motives — lately^ 
I  think,  that  he,  and  those  acting  with  him,  have  placed  that  institu- 
tion on  a  new  basis,  which  looks  to  the  perpetuity  and  nationalization 
of  slavery.  And  while  it  is  placed  upon  tnis  new  basis,  I  say,  and  I 
have  said,  that  I  believe  we  shall  not  have  peace  upon  the  question 
until  the  opponents  of  slavenr  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and 
place  it  where  the  public  mina  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the 
coarse  of  ultimate  extinction  |  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  its  advo- 
cates will  push  it  forward  until  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the 
States,  old  as  well  as  new.  North  as  well  as  South.  Now  I  believe  if 
we  oonld  arrest  the  spread,  and  place  it  where  Washington  and 
Jefferson  and  Madison  placed  it,  it  would  be  in  the  course  of  ultimate 
extinction,  and  the  public  mind  would,  as  for  eighty  years  past,  be- 
lieve that  it  was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extmction.  The  crisis 
would  be  past,  and  the  institution  mi^ht  be  let  alone  for  a  hundred 
years — if  it  should  live  so  long — intne  States  where  it  exists,  vet  it 
would  be  going  out  of  .existence  in  the  way  best  for  both  the  black 
and  the  white  races.  [A  voice:  '^Then  do  you  repudiate  popular 
sovereignty!"]  Well,  then,  let  us  talk  about  popular  sovereignty! 
What  is  popular  sovereignty  T  Is  it  the  right  of  the  people  to  have 
slavery  or  not  have  it,  as  they  see  fit,  in  the  Territories  t  I  will 
state — and  I  have  an  able  man  to  watch  me — my  understanding  is 
that  popular  sovereign^,  as  now  applied  to  the  question  of  slavery, 
does  allow  the  people  of  a  Territory  to  have  slavery  if  they  want  to,\ 
but  does  not  allow  them  not  to  have  it  if  they  do  not  want  it.  I  dor 
not  mean  that  if  this  vast  concourse  of  people  were  in  a  Territory  oi 
tbe  United  States,  any  one  of  them  would  be  obliged  to  have  a  slave 
if  be  did  not  want  one ;  but  I  do  say  that,  as  I  understand  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  if  any  one  man  wants  slaves,  all  the  rest  have  no  way 
of  keeping  that  one  man  from  holding  them. 

When  I  made  my  speech  at  Sprin^eld,  of  which  the  judge  com- 
plains, and  from  which  he  quotes,  I  really  was  not  thinking  of  the 
things  which  he  ascribes  to  me  at  all.  I  had  no  thought  in  the  world 
that  I  was  doing  anything  to  bring  about  a  war  between  the  free 
and  slave  States.  I  had  no  thought  in  the  world  that  I  was  doing 
anything  to  bring  about  a  political  and  social  equality  of  the  black 
and  white  races.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  doin^  anything 
or  favoring  anything  to  reduce  to  a  dead  uniformity  all  the  locd 
institutions  of  the  various  States.  But  I  must  say,  m  all  fairness 
to  him,  if  he  thinks  I  am  doing  something  which  leads  te  these  bad 
results,  it  is  none  the  better  that  I  did  not  mean  it.  It  is  iust  as 
fatal  to  the  country,  if  I  have  any  influence  in  producing  it,  whether 
I  intend  it  or  not.  But  can  it  be  true,  that  placing  this  institution 
upon  the  original  basis — the  basis  upon  which  our  fathers  placed 
it — can  have  any  tendency  to  set  the  Nortiiem  and  the  Southern 
States  at  war  with  one  another,  or  that  it  can  have  any  tendency  to 
make  the  people  of  Vermont  raise  sugar-cane  because  they  raise  it 
in  Louisiana,  or  that  it  can  compel  the  people  of  Illinois  to  cut  pine 
logs  on  the  Orand  Prairie,  where  they  will  not  grow,  because  they 
eat  pine  loj^  in  Maine,  where  they  do  ^ow  f  The  judge  says  this 
is  a  new  principle  started  in  regard  to  this  question.    Does  the  judge 
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claim  that  be  is  working  on  the  plan  of  the  founders  of  the  gov- 
ernment T  I  think  he  says  in  some  of  his  speeches — indeed,  I  nave 
one  here  now — that  he  saw  evidence  of  a  policy  to  allow  slavery  to 
be  south  of  a  certain  line,  while  north  of  it  it  should  be  excluded,  and 
he  saw  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  country  to  stand  upon  that 
policy,  and  thei^ore  he  set  about  studying  the  subject  upon  original 
principles,  and  upon  original  principles  he  ^t  up  the  Nebraska 
Dill !  I  am  fighting  it  upon  these  '^  original  principles  ^ — fighting  it 
in  the  Jeffersoniau,  Washingtonian,  and  Msudisoman  fashion. 

Now,  my  friends^  I  wish  you  to  attend  for  a  little  while  to  one  or 
two  other  things  in  that  Springfield  speech.  My  main  object  was 
to  show,  so  far  as  my  humble  ability  was  capable  of  showing  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  what  I  believed  was  the  truth — that  there 
was  a  tendency,  if  not  a  conspiracy,  among  those  who  have  engi- 
neered this  slavery  question  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  to  make 
slavery  perpetual  and  universal  in  this  nation.  Havmg  made  that 
speech  principally  for  that  object,  after  arranging  the  evidences 
that  I  thought  tended  to  prove  my  proposition,  I  concluded  with 
this  bit  of  comment : 

We  cannot  absolntely  know  that  these  exact  adaptations  are  the  resnU 
of  pre-concert,  but  when  we  see  a  lot  of  framed  timoers,  different  portioDB 
of  which  we  know  have  been  gotten  out  at  different  times  and  plaoes,  and 
by  different  workmen — Stephen,  Franklin,  Bog^r,  and  James,  for  instance ; 
and  when  we  see  these  timbers  joined  together,  and  see  they  exactly 
make  the  frame  of  a  house  or  a  mill,  all  the  tenons  and  mortices  exactly  fit- 
ting, and  all  the  lengths  and  proportions  of  the  different  pieces  exactly 
adapted  to  their  respective  places,  and  not  a  piece  too  many  or  too  few, — 
not  omitting  even  the  scaffolding, — or  if  a  single  piece  be  lacking,  we  see 
the  place  in  the  frame  exactly  fitted  and  prepared  to  yet  bring  such  piece 
in  —  in  such  a  case  we  feel  it  impossible  not  to  believe  that  Stephen  and 
Franklin,  and  Roger  and  James,  all  miderstood  one  another  from  the  be* 
ffinning,  and  all  worked  upon  a  common  plan  or  draft  drawn  before  the 
first  blow  was  struck. 

When  my  friend,  Judge  Douglas^  came  to  Chicago  on  the  9th  of 
July,  this  speech  having  been  delivered  on  the  16th  of  June,  he 
maae  an  harangue  there  in  which  he  took  hold  of  this  speech  of 
mine,  showing  tnat  he  had  carefully  read  it ;  and  while  he  paid  np 
attention  to  this  matter  at  all,  but  complimented  me  as  oeing  a 
*^  kind,  amiable,  and  intelligent  gentleman,''  notwithstanding  I  had 
said  tnis,  he  goes  on  and  deduces,  or  draws  out,  from  my  speech 
this  tendency  of  mine  to  set  the  States  at  war  with  one  another,  to 
make  all  the  institutions  uniform,  and  set  the  niggers  and  whit^ 
people  to  marry  together.  Then,  as  the  judge  hc^  complimented 
me  with  these  pleasant  titles  (I  must  confess  to  my  wellness),  I 
was  a  little  "  taken,"  for  it  came  from  a  great  man.  I  was  not  very 
much  accustomed  to  flattery,  and  it  came  the  sweeter  to  me.  I  was 
rather  like  the  Hoosier  witn  the  gingerbread,  when  he  said  he  reck- 
oned he  loved  it  better  than  any  other  man,  and  got  less  of  it.  As 
the  judge  had  so  flattered  me,  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  that 
he  meant  to  deal  unfairly  with  me ;  so  I  went  to  work  to  show  him 
that  he  misunderstood  the  whole  scope  of  my  speech,  and  that  I 
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never  intended  to  set  the  people  at  war  with  one  another.  As 
istration,  the  next  time  I  met  nim,  which  was  at  Sprin^eld,  I 
this  expression^  that  I  claimed  no  right  nnder  the  Constitution, 
ad  I  any  inclination,  to  enter  into  the  slave  States  and  inter- 
nth  the  institutions  of  slavery.  He  says  upon  that:  Lin- 
nU  not  enter  into  the  slave  States,  but  will  go  to  the  banks  of 
hio,  on  this  side,  and  shoot  over !  He  runs  on,  step  by  step,  in 
>r8e-chestnut  style  of  argument,  until  in  the  SpringfL^d  speech 

3''  Unless  he  shall  be  successiul  in  firing  his  batteries,  until 
have  extinguished  slavery  in  all  the  States,  the  Union  shall 
solved.'*  Now  I  don't  think  that  was  exactly  the  way  to  treat 
nd,  amiable,  intelligent  gentleman.''  I  know  if  I  had  asked 
idge  to  show  when  or  where  it  was  I  had  said,  that  if  I  did  n't 
3d  in  firing  into  the  slave  States  until  slavery  should  be  extin- 
ed,  the  Umon  should  be  dissolved,  he  could  not  have  shown  it. 
erstand  what  he  would  do.    He  would  say,  '^I  don't  mean  to 

from  vou,  but  this  was  the  result  of  what  you  say."  But  I 
t^e  right  to  ask,  and  I  do  ask  now,  did  you  not  put  it  in  such 
n  that  an  ordinary  reader  or  listener  would  take  it  as  an  ex- 
on  from  mef 

%  speech  at  Springfield  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  I  thought  I 
;  as  well  attend  to  my  business  a  little,  and  I  recalled  his  atten- 
ds well  as  I  could  to  this  charge  of  conspiracy  to  nationalize 
y.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  acknowledged  in 
Muring  twice  that  he  had  carefully  read  the  speech ;  and,  m  the 
Age  of  the  lawyers,  as  he  had  twice  read  the  speech,  and  still  had 
i  no  plea  or  answer,  I  took  a  default  on  him.    I  insisted  that  I 

right  then  to  renew  that  charge  of  conspiracy.  Ten  days  after- 
I  met  the  judge  at  Clinton  —  that  is  to  say,  I  was  on  the  ground, 
ot  in  the  discussion  —  and  heard  him  make  a  speech.  Then  he 
I  in  wiUi  his  plea  to  this  char^,  for  the  first  time,  and  his  plea 
put  in,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect  it,  amounted  to  this :  that  he 

nad  any  talk  with  Judge  Taney  or  the  President  of  the  United 
I  with  regard  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision  before  it  was  made, 
leoln)  ou^t  to  know  that  the  man  who  makes  a  charge  without 
ing  it  to  be  true,  falsifies  as  much  as  he  who  knowingly  tells  a 
lood;  and  lastly,  that  he  would  pronounce  the  whole  thing  a 
lood ;  but  he  would  make  no  personal  application  of  the  charge 
sehood,  not  because  of  any  regard  for  the ''  kind,  amiable,  intel- 
;  gentleman,"  but  because  of  his  own  personal  self-respect !  I 
understood  since  then  (but  [turning  to  Judge  Douglas]  will  not 
Aie  judge  to  it  if  he  is  not  willing)  that  he  has  broken  through 
self-respect^"  and  has  got  to  saying  the  thing  out.  The  judge 
to  me  tnat  it  is  so.  It  is  fortunate  for  me  that  I  can  keep  as 
humored  as  I  do,  when  the  judge  acknowledges  that  he  has 
trying  to  make  a  question  of  veracity  with  me.  I  know  the 
I  IB  a  ^reat  man,  while  I  am  only  a  small  man,  but  I  feel  that  I 
got  bun.  I  demur  to  that  plea.  I  waive  all  objections  that  it 
lot  filed  tiU  after  default  was  taken,  and  demur  to  it  upon  the 
B.  What  if  Judge  Douglas  never  did  talk  with  Chief  Justice 
r  and  the  President  before  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  made ; 
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does  it  follow  that  he  could  not  have  had  as  perfect  an  nnderatand- 
ing  without  talking  as  with  itt  I  am  not  disposed  to  stand  upon 
my  legal  advantage.  I  am  disposed  to  take  his  denial  as  being  tike 
an  answer  in  chancery,  that  he  neither  had  any  knowledge,  informi- 
tion,  nor  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  a  conspiracy.  I  am  disposed 
to  take  his  answer  as  being  as  broad  as  though  he  had  pat  it  in 
these  words.  And  now,  I  ask,  even  if  he  had  done  so,  have  not  I 
a  right  to  prove  it  on  him,  and  to  offer  the  evidence  oi  more  than 
two  witnesses,  by  whom  to  prove  it;  and  if  the  evidence  proves 
the  existence  of  the  conspiracy,  does  his  broad  answer,  denying 
all  knowledge,  information,  or  belief,  disturb  the  factt  It  can 
only  show  that  he  was  used  by  conspirators,  and  was  not  a  leader 
of  uiem. 

Now.  in  regard  to  his  reminding  me  of  the  moral  rule  that  per- 
sons wno  tell  what  they  do  not  know  to  be  true,  falsify  as  much  as 
those  who  knowingly  tell  falsehoods.  I  remember  the  rule,  and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  what  I  have  rpad  to  you,  I  do  not  say 
that  I  know  such  a  conspiracy  to  exist.  To  that  I  reply,  I  believe  it 
If  the  judge  says  that  I  do  not  believe  it,  then  he  says  what  he  does 
not  know,  and  falls  within  his  own  rule  that  he  who  asserts  a  thing 
which  he  does  not  know  to  be  true,  falsifies  as  much  as  he  who 
knowingly  tells  a  falsehood.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  little 
discussion  on  that  branch  of  the  case,  and  the  evidence  which  brought 
my  mind  to  the  conclusion  which  1  expressed  as  my  belief.  If,  in 
arraying  that  evidence,  I  had  stated  anything  which  was  false  or  er- 
roneous, it  needed  but  that  Judge  Douglas  should  point  it  out^  and 
I  would  have  taken  it  back  with  all  the  Kindness  in  the  world.  I  do 
not  deal  in  that  way.  If  I  have  brought  forward  anything  not  a  fiust, 
if  he  will  point  it  out,  it  will  not  even  rufifte  me  to  take  it  back.  But 
if  he  will  not  point  out  anything  erroneous  in  the  evidence,  is  it  not 
rather  for  him  to  show  by  a  comparison  of  the  evidence  tiiat  I  have 
reasoned  falsely,  than  to  call  the  ''  kind,  amiable,  inteUi^nt  gentle- 
man "  a  liart  If  I  have  reasoned  to  a  false  conclusion,  it  is  Uie  vo- 
cation of  an  able  debater  to  show  by  argument  that  I  have  wan- 
dered to  an  erroneous  conclusion.  I  want  to  ask  your  attention  to 
a  portion  of  the  Nebraska  bill  which  Judge  Douglas  has  quoted: 
''It  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  fliis  act,  not  to  le^slate 
slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  out  to 
leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  do- 
mestic institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States."  Thereupon  Judge  Douglas  and  others  began 
to  argue  in  favor  of  "popular  sovereignty" — the  right  of  the  people 
to  have  slaves  if  they  wanted  them,  and  to  exclude  slavery  ii  th^ 
did  not  want  them.  ^*  But,"  said,  in  substance,  a  senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Chase,  I  believe),  '*  we  more  than  suspect  that  you  do  not  mean 
to  allow  the  people  to  exclude  slaverv  if  tney  wish  to ;  and  if  you  do 
mean  it^  accept  an  amendment  which  I  propose  expressly  Authorizing 
the  people  to  exclude  slavery."  I  believe  I  have  the  amendment 
here  before  me,  which  was  offered,  and  under  which  the  people  of 
the  Territory,  through  their  proper  representatives,  might,  ir  they 
saw  flt^  prombit  the  existence  of  slaveiy  therein.    And  now  I  state 
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it  as  a  fact,  to  be  taken  back  if  there  is  any  mistake  about  it,  that 
Judge  Douglas  and  those  acting  with  him  voted  that  amendment 
down.  I  now  think  that  those  men  who  voted  it  down  had  a  real 
reason  for  doing  so.  They  know  what  that  reason  was.  It  looks  to 
us,  since  we  have  seen  the  Dred  Scott  decision  pronounced,  holding 
that,  "  under  the  Constitution,"  the  people  cannot  exclude  slavery — 
I  say  it  looks  to  outsiders,  poor,  simple,  "  amiable,  intelligent  gen- 
tlemen," as  though  the  niche  was  left  as  a  place  to  put  that  Dred 
Scott  decision  in,  a  niche  which  would  have  been  spoiled  by  adopting 
the  amendment.  And  now  I  say  again,  if  this  was  not  the  reason, 
it  will  avail  the  judge  much  more  to  calmly  and  good-humoredly 
point  out  to  these  people  what  that  other  reason  was  for  voting  the 
amendment  down,  than  swelling  himself  up  to  vociferate  that  he 
mav  be  provoked  to  call  somebody  a  liar. 

Again :  there  is  in  that  same  quotation  from  the  Nebraska  bill 
this  clause :  ''  It  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  bill  not 
to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territorv  or  State.''  I  have  always 
been  puzzled  to  know  what  business  the  word  '^ State"  had  in  that 
connection.  Judge  Douglas  knows.  He  put  it  there.  He  knows 
what  he  put  it  there  for.  We  outsiders  cannot  say  what  he  put  it 
there  for.  The  law  they  were  passing  was  not  about  States,  and 
was  not  making  provision  for  States.  What  was  it  placed  there 
fort  After  seeing  the  Dred  Scott  decision  which  holds  th^t  the 
people  cannot  ex^ude  slavery  from  a  Territory,  if  another  Dred 
Dcott  decision  shall  come,  holding  that  they  cannot  exclude  it  from 
a  State,  we  shall  discover  that  when  the  word  was  originally  put 
there,  it  was  in  view  of  something  which  was  to  come  in  due  time, 
we  shall  see  that  it  was  the  other  half  of  something.  I  now  say 
again,  if  there  is  any  different  reason  for  putting  it  there.  Judge 
Douglas,  in  a  good-humored  way,  without  calling  anybody  a  liar, 
can  tell  what  the  reason  was. 

When  the  judge  spoke  at  Clinton,  he  came  very  near  making  a 
charge  of  falsehood  against  me.  He  used,  as  I  found  it  printed  in 
a  newspaper,  which,  I  remember  was  very  nearly  like  the  real  speech, 
the  following  language : 

I  did  not  answer  the  charge  [of  conspiracy]  before  for  the  reason  that  1 
did  not  suppose  there  was  a  man  in  America  with  a  heart  so  corrapt  as  to 
believe  suoh  a  charge  could  be  true.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  Mr. 
I^cohi  to  suppose  he  is  serious  in  making  the  charge. 

I  confess  this  is  rather  a  curious  view,  that  out  of  respect  for  me 
he  should  consider  I  was  making  what  I  deemed  rather  a  grave  charge 
in  fun.  I  confess  it  strikes  me  rather  strangely.  But  I  let  it  pass. 
Ab  the  judge  did  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  there  was  a  man  in 
America  wnose  heart  was  so  ''corrupt"  as  to  make  such  a  charge, 
and  as  he  places  me  among  the  ''  men  in  America  "  who  have  hearts 
base  enough  to  make  such  a  charge,  I  hope  he  will  excuse  me  if  I 
hunt  out  another  charge  very  like  this ;  and  if  it  should  turn  out 
that  in  hunting  I  shomd  find  that  other,  and  it  should  turn  out 
to  be  Jud^  Douglas  himself  who  made  it,  I  hope  he  will  reconsider 
'* '   question  of  the  deep  corruption  of  heart  ne  has  thought  fit  to 
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ascribe  to  me.    In  Judge  Douglas's  speech  of  March  22, 1858,  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  he  says : 

In  this  connection  there  is  another  topic  to  which  I  desire  to  aUnde.  I 
seldom  refer  to  the  course  of  newspapers,  or  notice  the  articles  which  they 
publish  in  regard  to  myself :  but  the  course  of  the  Washington  **  Union'' 
nas  been  so  extraordinary,  for  the  last  two  or  three  months,  that  I  think  it 
well  enough  to  make  some  allusion  to  it.  It  has  read  me  out  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic pc^ty  every  other  day,  at  least  for  two  or  Ihree  months,  and  keeps 
reading  me  out,  and,  as  if  it  had  not  succeeded,  stiU  continues  to  read  me 
out.  usmg  such  terms  as  ^^  traitor,'^  ^'  renegade,"  ^'deserter,"  and  other  kind 
ana  polite  epithets  of  that  nature.  Sir,  I  have  no  vindication  to  make  of 
my  Democracy  aeainst  the  Washington  '^  Union,''  or  any  other  newspaper, 
I  am  willing  to  iQlow  my  histoiy  and  actions  for  the  last  twenty  years  to 
speak  for  themselves  as  to  my  political  principles,  and  mv  fideUty  to  poUtical 
obligations.  The  Washington  '^  Union  "  has  a  personal  grievance.  When 
the  editor  was  nominated  for  public  printer  I  declined  to  vote  for  him,  and 
stated  that  at  some  time  I  might  give  my  reasons  for  doing  so.  Since  I 
declined  to  give  that  vote,  this  scurrilous  abuse,  these  vindictive  and  con- 
stant attacks,  have  been  repeated  almost  daily  on  me.  Will  my  friend  from 
Michigan  read  the  article  to  which  I  aUude  t 

This  is  a  part  of  the  speech.    You  must  excuse  me  from 
the  entire  article  of  the  W ashington  ''  Union,"  as  Mr.  Stuai 
for  Mr.  Douglas.     The  judge  goes  on  and  sums  up,  as  I  think, 
correctly : 

Mr.  President,  you  here  find  several  distinct  propositions  advanced  boldly 
by  the  Washington  *'  Union  "  editoriaUy,  and  apparentiy  authoritatively,  and 
any  man  who  (questions  any  of  them  is  denounced  as  an  AboHtionist,  a  Free- 
soiler,  a  fanatic.  The  propositions  are,  first,  that  the  primary  object  of  all 
government  at  its  original  institution  is  the  protection  of  person  and  prop- 
erty ;  second,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that  the 
citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States ;  and  that^  therefore^  thirdly,  all  State  laws, 
whether  organic  or  otherwise,  which  prohibit  the  citizens  of  one  State  from 
settiing  in  another  with  their  slave  propertir,  and  especially  declaring  it 
forfeited,  are  direct  violations  of  the  original  intention  of  the  government 
and  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and,  fourth,  that  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  of  the  Northern  States  was  a  gross  outrage  on  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty, inasmuch  as  it  was  involuntarily  done  on  the  part  of  the  owner. 

Remember  that  this  article  was  published  in  the  *^  Union  "  on  the  17th  of 
November,  and  on  the  18th  appeared  the  first  article  givine  the  adhesion 
of  the  '*  Union  "  to  the  Lecompton  constitution.    It  was  in  these  words : 

'^  Kansas  and  her  CoNsnTUTiON.  The  vexed  question  is  settied.  The 
problem  is  solved.  The  dead  point  of  danger  is  passed.  All  serious  trouble 
to  Kansas  affairs  is  over  and  gone." 

And  a  column  nearly  of  the  same  sort.  Then,  when  you  come  to  look  into 
the  Lecompton  constitution,  you  find  the  same  doctrme  incorporated  in  it 
which  was  put  forth  editoriaUy  in  the  "  Union."    What  is  itt 

"Article  7,  Section  1.  The  right  of  propertv  is  before  and  higher  than 
any  constitutional  sanction }  and  the  right  of  the  owner  of  a  slave  to  such 
slave  and  its  increase  is  the  same  and  as  inviolable  as  the  right  of  the  owner 
of  any  property  whatever." 

Then  in  the  schedule  is  a  provision  that  the  constitution  may  be  amended 
after  1864  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
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^'  Bat  no  alteration  shall  be  made  to  affect  the  right  of  property  in  the 
ownership  of  slaves.'^ 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  clauses  in  the  Lecompton  constitution  that  the^  are 
identical  in  spirit  with  the  authoritative  article  in  the  Washington  ''Union'' 
of  the  day  previous  to  its  indorsement  of  this  constitution. 

I  pass  over  some  i>ortions  of  the  speech,  and  I  hope  that  any  one 
who  feels  interests  in  this  matter  wul  read  the  entire  section  of  the 
speech,  and  see  whether  I  do  the  judge  injustice.    He  proceeds: 

When  I  saw  that  article  in  the  '*  Union  "  of  the  17th  of  November,  followed 
by  the  glorification  of  the  Lecompton  constitution  on  the  18th  of  November, 
and  this  dause  in  the  constitution  asserting  the  doctrine  that  a  State  has  no 
right  to  prohibit  slavery  within  its  limits,  I  saw  that  there  was  a  fatal  blow 
being  stnu^  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 

I  stop  the  qnotatioQ  there^  again  requesting  that  it  may  all  be  read. 
I  have  read  all  of  the  portion  I  desire  to  comment  upon.  What  is 
this  charge  that  the  jnage  thinks  I  must  have  a  verv  corrupt  heart  to 
make  t  it  was  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  certain  high  functionaries  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  people  of  one  State  to  prohibit  the  people 
of  any  other  State  from  entering  it  with  their  "property,''  so  called, 
and  Tnaking  it  a  slave  State.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  charge  im- 
plying a  design  to  make  the  institution  of  slavery  national.  And 
now  I  ask  yoar  attention  to  what  Judge  Douglas  has  himself  done 
here.  I  know  he  made  that  part  of  the  speecn  as  a  reason  why  he 
had  refused  to  vote  for  a  certoin  man  for  public  printer,  but  when 
we  get  at  it.  the  charge  itself  is  the  verjr  one  I  made  against  him, 
that  he  thinks  I  am  so  corrupt  for  uttering.  Now,  whom  does  he 
m^e  that  charge  against  t  Does  he  make  it  against  that  newspaper 
editor  merely t  No;  he  says  it  is  identical  in  spirit  with  the  Le- 
compton constitution,  and  so  the  framers  of  that  constitution  are 
brought  in  with  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  in  that  "  fatal  blow  be- 
ing stmdL.''  He  did  not  call  it  a  ''  conspiracy."  In  his  language  it 
is  a  '^  fatal  blow  being  struck."  And  if  the  words  carry  the  meaning 
better  when  changed  from  a  ''  conspiracy  "  into  a  '^  fatal  blow  being 
stmck,"  I  wiU  change  my  expression  and  call  it ''  fatal  blow  beinff 
struck.''  We  see  the  charge  made  not  merely  against  the  editor  of 
the  '^  Union,"  but  all  the  framers  of  the  Lecompton  constitution ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  the  article  was  an  authoritative  article.  By  whose 
authority  t  Is  there  any  question  but  that  he  means  it  was  by  the 
anthority  of  the  President  and  his  cabinet — the  administration  t 
Is  there  any  sort  of  question  but  that  he  means  to  make  that 
charge  t  Then  there  are  the  editors  of  the  "  Union,"  the  framers  of  the 
Lecompton  constitution,  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
cabinet  and  all  the  supporters  of  the  Lecompton  constitution,  in  Con- 
gress and  out  of  Congress,  who  are  all  involved  in  this  ^' fatal  blow 
being  struck."  I  commend  to  Judge  Douglas's  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  how  corrupt  a  man's  heart  must  be  to  make  such  a  charge ! 

Now,  my  friends,  I  have  but  one  branch  of  the  subject,  in  the  lit- 
tle time  I  have  left,  to  which  to  call  vour  attention,  and  as  I  shall 
oome  to  a  dose  at  the  end  of  that  branch,  it  is  probable  that  I  shall  not 
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oeeoOT  quite  an  the  time  allotted  to  me.  Ahlioughoii  these  qnestions 
I  womd  like  to  talk  twice  as  long  as  I  have.  I  eonld  not  enter  upon 
another  head  and  discuss  it  properly  witnout  running  over  my 
time.  I  aA  the  attention  of  the  people  here  assemUed  and  else^ 
where,  to  the  course  that  Judge  Dou^as  is  pursuing  everj  day  as 
bearing  upon  this  question  of  making  daYery  nationaL  >ot  gmng 
back  to  the  records,  but  taking  the  speeches  he  makes,  the  speeches 
he  made  yesterday  and  day  before,  and  makes  constantly  all  over 
the  country  —  I  ask  your  attention  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  what 
is  necessary  to  make  the  institution  national  t  Not  war.  There  is 
no  danger  that  the  people  of  Kentucky  will  shoulder  their  muskets, 
and,  with  a  young  nigger  stuck  on  every  bayonet,  march  into  Illinois 
and  force  them  upon  us.  There  is  no  danger  of  our  going  over 
there  and  making  war  upon  them.  Then  wmit  is  necessary  for  the 
nationalization  of  slavery  t  It  is  simply  the  next  Dred  Scott  decision. 
It  is  merely  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  that  no  State  und» 
the  ConstitutioQ  can  exclude  it,  ^ust  as  they  have  already  decided 
that  under  the  Constitution  neither  Congress  nor  the  territorial 
legislature  can  do  it.  When  that  is  decid^  and  acquiesced  in,  tbe 
wnole  thing  is  done.  This  being  true,  and  this  being  the  way,  as  I 
think,  that  slavery  is  to  be  mme  national,  let  us  consider  what 
Judge  Douglas  is  doing  every  day  to  that  end.  In  the  fiivt  place, 
let  us  see  wnat  influence  he  is  exerting  on  public  sentiment  In  this 
and  like  communities,  public  sentiment  is  everything.  With  public 
sentiment,  nothing  can  fail ;  without  it,  nothing  can  succeed.  Con- 
sequently he  who  molds  public  sentiment  goes  deeper  than  he  who 
enacts  statutes  or  pronounces  decisions.  He  makes  statutes  and  de- 
cisions possible  or  impossible  to  be  executed.  This  must  be  borne 
in  min<L  as  also  the  aaditional  fact  that  Judge  Douglas  is  a  man  of 
vast  influence,  so  great  that  it  is  enough  for  many  men  to  profess  to 
believe  anvthing  when  the^  once  find  out  that  Judge  Douglas  pro- 
fesses to  believe  it.  Consider  also  the  attitude  he  occupies  at  the 
head  of  a  lar^e  party — a  party  which  he  claims  has  a  majority  of 
all  the  voters  in  the  country. 

This  man  sticks  to  a  decision  which  forbids  the  people  of  a  Ter- 
ritory to  exclude  slavery,  and  he  does  so  not  because  he  says  it 
is  right  in  itself, —  he  does  not  give  any  opinion  on  that, —  but 
because  it  has  been  decided  by  the  court,  and,  being  decided  by 
the  court,  he  is,  and  you  are,  bound  to  take  it  in  your  political 
action  as  law  —  not  that  he  judges  at  all  of  its  merits,  but  oecause 
a  decision  of  the  court  is  to  him  a  '^  Thus  saith  tbe  Lord."  He 
places  it  on  that  ground  alone,  and  you  will  bear  in  mind  that 
thus  committing  himself  unreservedly  to  this  decision,  commits 
him  to  the  next  one  just  as  firmly  as  to  this.  He  did  not  commit 
himself  on  account  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  decision,  but  it  is  a 
**  Thus  saith  the  Lord.''  The  next  decision,  as  much  as  this,  will  be  a 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  There  is  nothing  that  can  divert  or  turn  him 
away  from  this  decision.  It  is  nothing  that  I  point  out  to  him  that 
his  great  prototype,  General  Jackson,  did  not  believe  in  the  bind- 
ing force  of  decisions.  It  is  nothing  to  him  that  Jefferson  did  not 
so  believe.    I  have  said  that  I  have  often  heard  him  approve  of 
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Jackson's  conrse  in  disregarding  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Conrt 

Eronouncing  a  national  oank  constitutional.  He  says  I  did  not 
ear  him  say  so.  He  denies  the  accuracy  of  my  recollection.  I  say 
he  ouffht  to  know  better  than  I,  but  I  will  make  no  question  about 
this  thin^,  though  it  still  seems  to  me  that  I  heard  him  say  it  twenty 
times.  I  will  tell  him  though,  that  he  now  claims  to  stand  on  the 
Cincinnati  platform,  which  affirms  that  Congress  cannot  charter  a 
national  bank,  in  the  teeth  of  that  old  standing  decision  that  Con- 
gress can  charter  a  bank.  And  I  remind  him  of  another  piece  of 
history  on  the  question  of  respect  for  judicial  decisions,  and  it  is  a 
piece  of  Illinois  history,  belonging  to  a  time  when  a  large  party  to 
which  Judge  Douglas  belonged  were  displeased  with  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  CouH;  of  Illinois,  because  they  had  decided  that  a  eov- 
emor  could  not  remove  a  secretary  of  state.  You  will  find  the  whole 
story  in  Ford's  "History  of  Ulinois,"  and  I  know  that  Judge  Douglas 
will  not  deny  that  he  was  then  in  favor  of  overslaughing  that  decision 
by  the  mode  of  adding  five  new  judges,  so  as  to  vote  down  the  four 
jold  ones.  Not  only  so,  but  it  ended  in  the  judge's  sitting  down  on 
the  very  bench  as  one  of  the  five  new  judges  to  break  down  the  four 
old  ones.  It  was  in  this  way  precisely  that  he  got  his  title  of  judge. 
Now,  when  the  judge  teUs  me  that  men  appoiDted  conditionally  to 
sit  as  members  of  a  court  will  have  to  be  catechised  beforehand 
upon  some  subject,  I  say,  "  You  know,  judge ;  you  have  tried  it." 
When  he  says  a  court  of  this  kind  will  lose  the  confidence  of  all  men, 
will  be  prostituted  and  disgraced  by  such  a  proceeding,  I  say, "  You 
know  best,  judge:  you  have  been  through  the  mill." 

But  I  cannot  snake  Judge  Douglas's  teeth  loose  from  the  Dred 
Scott  decision.  Like  some  obstinate  animal  (I  mean  no  disrespect) 
that  will  hang  on  when  he  has  once  got  his  teeth  fixed, — you  may 
cut  off  a  legy  or  you  may  tear  away  an  arm,  still  he  will  not  relax  his 
hold.  And  so  I  may  point  out  to  the  judge,  and  say  that  he  is  be- 
spattered all  over,  from  the  beginning  of  his  political  life  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  with  attacks  upon  judicial  decisions, —  I  may  cut  off  limb 
after  limb  of  his  public  record,  and  strive  to  wrench  from  him  a  sin- 
gle dictum  of  the  court,  yet  I  cannot  divert  him  from  it.  He  hangs 
to  the  last  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  These  things  show  there  is  a 
purpose  strong  as  death  and  eternity  for  which  he  adheres  to  this  de- 
cision, and  for  which  he  will  adhere  to  all  other  decisions  of  the  same 
oonrt  [A  Hibernian:  ''Give  us  something  besides  Drid  Scott."] 
Yes^  no  doubt  you  want  to  hear  something  that  don't  hurt.  Now, 
having  spoken  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  one  more  word  and  I  am 
done.  Henry  Clay,  my  beau  ideal  of  a  statesman,  the  man  for  whom 
I  fought  all  my  humble  life — Henry  Clay  once  said  of  a  class  of  men 
who  would  repress  all  tendencies  to  liberty  and  ultimate  emancipa- 
tion, that  they  must,  if  they  would  do  this,  go  back  to  the  era  of  our 
independence,  and  muzzle  the  cannon  which  thunders  its  annual  ioy- 
oos  return ;  uiey  must  blow  out  the  moral  lights  around  us ;  they 
most  penetrate  the  human  soul,  and  eradicate  there  the  love  of  lib- 
erty; and  then,  and  not  till  then,  could  they  perpetuate  slavery  in 
this  country !  To  my  thinking,  Judge  Douglas  is,  by  his  example 
and  vast  influence,  doing  that  very  thing  in  this  community  when  ne 
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a  coone  Id  disregarding  the  deeisitm  of  the  Sapreme  Court 
Bing  a  national  oank  eoostitational.  He  says  I  did  not 
I  say  so.  He  denies  the  occnracT  of  my  reetdleetioo.  I  say 
;  to  know  better  than  I,  bat  I  will  make  no  qneatioD  aboDt 

P,  thoa^  it  still  seems  to  me  that  I  heard  him  say  it  twenty 
will  tell  him  though,  that  he  now  claims  to  stand  on  tlu> 
iti  platform,  which  affirms  that  Congress  cannot  charter  a 
bank,  in  the  teeth  of  that  old  standing  decision  that  Con- 
D  charter  a  bank.  And  I  remind  him  of  another  piece  of 
01  the  qaestiuD  i>f  respeet  for  judicial  deciaionit,  and  it  is  a 
nbnois  hi^ory.  belonging  to  a  time  when  a  lai^  party  to 
idge  Doaglas  belonged  were  displeased  with  a  4^«doa  tA 
eme  Court  of  nUnois.  becanse  they  had  dfeided  that  a  eov- 
nld  not  remove  a  secretarv  of  state.  Yoo  will  ftnd  the  wboLe 
fmSi  -  HUtory  of  Illiiiois.'  and  I  know  that  Judge  Doo^as 
lenythat  hews;;}  theaiafavorofov-erslaaghiogthatdeciinoa 
lode  of  adding  fire  new  jodges,  so  as  b>  rote  down  th«  four 
.  Not  only  si>.  bat  it  ended  in  the  jodse's  sitting  down  on 
heneh  ad  one  of  the  five  new  jodges  tobreakdown  tbeCoor 
.  It  whA  in  thU  way  pnci^ely  that  be  got  his  titLe  «<  jadp. 
ten  the  judge  tells  m^  that  men  apfx>iated  eowiitwoally  Im 
embers  of  a  e»Tirt  will  hare  to  be  eatcchised  befonnaikd 
Bie  sabjeet.  I  say,  ~  Tfi-n  know,  jodge :  yow  Bare  tried  it," 
s  savs  a  CfXirt  of  thi»  kind  wiH  lose  the  <«»lkknee  of  aD  neB, 
nstitated  ai>i  >ii$grared  bTsaehaproecediagir  IsBy,~T«i 
■t.  judge :  y-xi  have  lK«n  l£roagh  the  milL'' 
tmoD/fA  shake  Ja^ig"  Doogiacs  te«(b  bwae  Era*  tke  Dred 
einoQ.  \Jk*  rfitcir  ofcetioace  ""'"t*!  'I  mraa  ao  dlBcsptetj 
hang  -^  w>R=.  hre  haiE  otii*e  grj<  his  tMCh  fixed. — yov  may 
kc.  6C  J'-'^  =^J  ^earaway  an  arm.  sbSi  he  wiQ  wM  retaz  hM 
,adW>  I  =^7  >.-t=.;  oGi  v^'  tbe  i»lg^  >Bd  ***'  *^>'  he  is  be- 
laDo*^.  f:^'^ '^  t'%3::ise<i<  hi*  iMiio^'KCe  to  ike  ncB' 
,«itfc  alt»k»  -^^-.'L.  J>iiif>^^d*infK«K. —  I  bct  <«t  nKmai* 
b  ^  kis  pEbt^  rMora.  and  ttrire  Vi  anstth  mm  kiM  a  B>- 
■^|keea«rt.ywt  I«aBO'XdiT'«t  hiMfroMit.  He  hu^ 
%t»i^^^*^^'  "  .  Mse  tht^  ibow  thcTC  ia  a 

'"'  .i^xkheadkmctotkkdfr- 

idber  dminimr  vt  the  game 
_  -  ing  b(»dt«  Dnd  BooCL.^ 
&  betr  f<  f^^rt-:  -M^  ti«I  dealt  hnn.    3£ov. 
1  Snotx  dwi'i-  xflBe  "»«■  w«rt  and  I  m^ 
K  aAni  df  ■  -*((*—■««'  the  man  l«r  wIkmb 
L7«««e  wd  t4at4afis«tf  BM« 
■-  -It  and  Tifanttft-  cnifie3|ia- 


W  tlHlItalS, 


*2^rf  in  1^  arwimimitT  wlWB  U* 
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says  that  the  negro  has  nothing  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Henry  Clay  plainly  understood  the  contrary.  Judge  Donelas  is  going 
back  to  the  era  of  our  Revolution,  and  to  the  extent  of  his  ability 
muzzling  the  cannon  which  thunders  its  annual  joyons  return. 
When  he  invites  any  people^  willing  to  have  slavery,  to  establish  it, 
he  is  blowing  out  the  moral  lights  around  us.  When  he  says  he ''  cares 
not  whether  slavery  is  voted  down  or  voted  np'' —  that  it  is  a  sacred 
right  of  self-government — he  is,  in  my  judgment^  penetrating  the 
human  soul  and  eradicating  the  light  of  reason  and  the  love  of  lioertv 
in  this  American  people.  And  now  I  will  only  say  that  when,  by  all 
these  means  and  appliances.  Judge  Douglas  shall  succeed  in  bringing 
public  sentiment  to  an  exact  accordance  with  his  own  views — when 
these  vast  assemblages  shall  echo  back  all  these  sentiments — ^when 
they  shall  come  to  repeat  his  views  and  to  avow  his  principles,  and 
to  say  all  that  he  says  on  these  mighty  questions  — then  it  needs  only 
the  formality  of  the  second  Dred  ocott  decision,  which  he  indorsee  in 
advance,  to  make  slavery  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States — old  as  well 
as  new^  North  as  well  as  South. 

My  mends,  that  ends  the  chapter.  The  judge  ean  take  his  half 
hour. 

Mr.  Douglases  Rejoinder  in  the  Ottawa  Joint  Debate. 

Fellow-citizens :  I  will  now  occupy  the  half  hour  allotted  to  me  in 
replying  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  first  point  to  which  I  will  ciJl  your 
attention  is,  as  to  what  I  said  about  the  organization  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  1854,  and  the  platform  that  was  formed  on  the  5tli 
of  October  of  that  year,  and  I  will  then  put  the  Question  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  whether  or  not  he  approves  of  each  article  in  that  plat- 
form, and  ask  for  a  specific  answer.  I  did  not  charge  him  with  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  committee  which  reported  that  platform.  I 
charged  that  that  platform  was  the  platform  of  the  Republican  party 
adopted  by  them.  The  fact  that  it  was  the  platform  of  the  Re- 
publican party  is  not  denied,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  now  says  that  although 
his  name  was  on  the  committee  which  reported  it,  he  does  not  think 
he  was  there,  but  thinks  he  was  in  Tazewell,  holding  court.  Now, 
I  want  to  remind  Mr.  Lincoln  that  he  was  at  Sprin^eld  when  that 
convention  was  held  and  those  resolutions  adopted. 

The  point  I  am  going  to  remind  Mr.  Lincoln  of  is  this:  that  after 
I  had  made  my  speech  in  1854,  during  the  fair,  he  gave  me  notice 
that  he  was  going  to  reply  to  me  the  next  day.  I  was  sick  at  the 
time,  but  I  stayed  over  in  Springfield  to  hear  his  reply  and  to  reply  to 
him.  On  that  day  this  very  convention,  the  resolutions  adopted,  by 
which  I  have  read,  was  to  meet  in  the  Senate  chamber.  He  spoke 
in  the  hall  of  the  House ;  and  when  he  got  through  his  speech — my 
recollection  is  distinct,  and  I  i^all  never  forget  it — Mr.  Codding 
walked  in  as  I  took  the  stand  to  reply,  and  gave  notice  that  the  Re- 

Eublican  State  convention  would  meet  instantly  in  the  Senate  cham- 
er,  and  called  ujyon  the  Republicans  to  retire  there  and  go  into  this 
very  convention,  instead  of  remaining  and  listening  to  me. 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  selected  by  the  very  men  who 
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made  the  Bepublican  organization  on  that  day,  to  reply  to  me.  He 
spoke  for  them  and  for  that  party,  and  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
party ;  and  on  the  very  day  ne  made  his  speech  in  reply  to  me, 
preaching  up  this  same  doctrine  of  negro  equality  under  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  this  Bepublican  party  met  in  convention. 
Another  evidence  that  he  was  acting  in  concert  with  them  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  that  convention  waited  an  hour  after  its 
time  of  meeting  to  hear  Lincoln's  speech,  and  Codding,  one  of  their 
leading  men,  marched  in  the  moment  Lincoln  got  through,  and  gave 
notice  that  they  did  not  want  to  hear  me,  and  would  proceed  with 
the  business  of  the  convention.  Still  another  fact.  I  have  here  a 
newspaper  printed  at  Springfield — Mr.  Lincoln's  own  town — in  Octo- 
ber, 18&1.  a  few  days  afterward,  publishing  these  resolutions  charg- 
ing Mr.  Lincoln  with  entertaining  these  sentiments,  and  trying  to 
prove  that  they  were  also  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Yates,  then  candi- 
date for  Congress.  This  has  been  published  on  Mr.  Lincoln  over 
and  over  again,  and  never  before  has  he  denied  it. 

But,  my  iriends,  this  denial  of  his  that  he  did  not  act  on  the  com- 
mittee, is  a  miserable  quibble  to  avoid  the  main  issue,  which  is,  that 
this  Bepublican  platform  declares  in  favor  of  the  unconditional  re- 
peal of  the  fugitive-alave  law.  Has  Lincoln  answered  whether  he 
indorsed  that  or  nott  I  called  his  attention  to  it  when  I  first  ad- 
dressed you,  and  asked  him  for  an  answer,  and  I  then  predicted  that 
he  would  not  answer.  How  does  he  answer  t  Why,  tnat  he  was  not 
on  the  committee  that  wrote  the  resolutions.  I  then  repeated  the 
next  proposition  contained  in  the  resolutions,  which  was  to  restrict 
slavery  in  those  States  in  which  it  exists,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
indorsed  it  Does  he  answer  yes  or  not  He  says  in  reply,  "  I  was 
not  on  the  committee  at  the  time ;  I  was  up  in  TazeweU."  The  next 

Siestion  I  put  to  him  was,  whether  he  was  in  favor  of  prohibiting 
e  admission  of  any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union.  I  put  t^e 
question  to  him  distinctly,  whether,  if  the  people  of  the  Territory, 
when  they  had  sufKcient  population  to  make  a  State,  should  form 
their  constitution  recognizm^  slavery,  he  would  vote  for  or  against 
its  admission.  He  is  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
it  is  possible,  if  he  should  be  elected,  that  he  would  have  to  vote 
direcfly  on  that  question.  I  asked  nim  to  answer  me  and  you, 
whether  he  would  vote  to  admit  a  State  into  the  Union,  with  slavery 
or  without  it,  as  ite  own  people  might  choose.  He  did  not  answer 
that  question.  He  dodges  tnat  (][uestion  also,  under  cover  that  he 
was  not  on  the  committee  at  the  time,  that  he  was  not  present  when 
the  platform  was  made.  I  want  to  know,  if  he  should  nappen  to  be 
in  the  Senate  when  a  State  applied  for  admission  with  a  constitution 
acceptable  to  her  own  people,  whether  he  would  vote  to  admit  that 
State  if  slavery  was  one  of  its  institutions.  He  avoids  the  answer. 
It  is  true  he  gives  the  Abolitionists  to  understand  by  a  hint  that 
be  would  not  vote  to  admit  such  a  State.  And  why  t  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  man  who  would  talk  about  giving  each  State  the  right 
to  have  slavery  or  not,  as  it  pleased,  was  akin  to  the  man  who  would 
muzzle  the  guns  which  thundered  forth  the  annual  joyous  return  of 
the  day  of  our  independence.  He  says  that  that  kind  of  talk  is  casting 
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a  blight  on  the  jglory  of  this  conntry.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  t 
That  he  is  not  in  favor  of  each  State  to  have  the  right  of  doine  as 
it  pleases  on  the  slavery  question  t  I  will  put  the  question  to  him 
again  and  ajgain,  and  I  mtend  to  force  it  out  of  him. 

Then  again,  this  platform  which  was  made  at  Sprincfield  by  his 
own  party,  when  he  was  its  acknowledged  head,  provides  tliat  Be- 
pubhcans  will  insist  on  the  abolition  of  slavery  m  the  District  of 
Columbia^  and  I  asked  Lincoln  specifically  whemer  he  i^reed  with 
t^em  in  tnat.  [''  Did  you  ^et  an  answer  t "]  He  is  afraid  to  answer 
it.  He  knows  I  will  trot  him  down  to  Egypt.  I  intend  to  make 
him  answer  there,  or  I  will  show  the  peoj^e  of  niinois  that  he  does 
not  intend  to  answer  these  questions.  The  convention  to  which  I 
have  been  alluding  goes  a  little  further,  and  pledges  itsctf  to  ezdude 
slavery  from  all  the  Territories  over  wMcn  the  General  Govern- 
ment nas  exclusive  jurisdiction  north  of  36^  3(V,  as  well  as  south. 
Now  I  want  to  know  whether  he  approves  that  provision.  I  want 
him  to  answer,  and  when  he  does.  I  want  to  know  his  opinion  on 
another  point,  which  is,  whether  ne  wOl  redeem  the  pledge  of  this 
platform  and  resist  the  acquirement  of  any  more  territory  unless 
slavery  therein  shall  be  forever  prohibited.  I  want  him  to  answer 
this  last  question.  All  of  the  questions  I  have  put  to  him  are 
practical  questions — questions  based  upon  the  funaamental  princi- 

Eles  of  the  Black  Republican  party;  and  I  want  to  know  wnether 
e  is  the  first,  last,  and  only  cnoice  of  a  party  with  whom  he  does 
not  agree  in  principle.  He  does  not  deny  that  t^at  principle  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Republican  party ;  he  does  not  deny 
that  the  whole  Republican  party  is  pledged  to  it;  he  does  not  deny 
that  a  man  who  is  not  f aitnful  to  it  is  faithless  to  the  Republican 
party ;  and  now  I  want  to  know  whether  that  party  is  unanimously 
m  favor  of  a  man  who  does  not  adopt  that  creea  and  agree  with 
them  in  their  principles :  I  want  to  know  whether  the  man  who  does 
not  agree  with  thera,  and  who  is  afraid  to  avow  his  differences,  and 
who  dodges  the  issue,  is  the  first,  last,  and  only  choice  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  [A  voice:  "How  about  the  conspiracy! ''J  Never 
mind,  I  will  come  to  that  soon  enough.  But  the  platform  which  I 
have  read  to  you  not  only  lays  down  these  principfes,  but  it  adds : 

Resolved :  That  in  furtherance  of  these  principles  we  will  use  such  con- 
stitutional and  lawful  means  as  shall  seem  best  aaapted  to  their  accomplish- 
ment, and  that  we  will  support  no  man  for  office,  under  the  General  or  State 
Government,  who  is  not  positively  and  fully  committed  to  the  support  of 
these  principles,  and  whose  personal  character  and  conduct  are  not  a  ^rnar- 
antv  that  he  is  reliable,  and  who  shall  not  have  abjured  old  party  allegiance 
and  ties. 

The  Black  Republican  party  stands  pledged  that  they  will  never 
support  Lincoln  until  he  has  pledged  himself  to  that  platform,  but 
he  cannot  devise  his  answer;  ne  has  not  made  up  his  mind  whether 
he  will  or  not.  He  talked  about  everything  else  he  could  think  of  to 
occupy  his  hour  and  a  half,  and  when  he  could  not  think  of  anything 
more  to  say,  without  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions, he  sat  down  long  before  his  time  was  out. 
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In  relation  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  charge  of  conspiracy  against  me,  I 
have  a  word  to  say.  In  his  speech  to-day  he  quotes  a  playful  part 
of  his  speech  at  Springfield,  about  Stephen,  and  J  ames,  and  Franklin, 
and  Bo^er,  and  says  that  I  did  not  take  exception  to  it.  I  did  not 
answer  it,  and  he  repeats  it  again.  I  did  not  take  exception  to  this 
figure  of  his.  He  has  a  right  to  be  as  playful  as  he  pleases  in  throw- 
ing his  arguments  together,  and  I  will  not  object:  but  I  did  take 
objection  to  his  second  Springfield  speech,  in  which  ne  stated  that  he 
intended  his  first  speech  as  a  charge  of  corruption  or  conspiracy 
against  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  President  Fierce, 
nesident  Buchanan,  and  myself.  That  gave  the  offensive  character 
to  the  charge.  He  then  said  that  when  he  made  it  he  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  true  or  not,  but  inasmuch  as  Judge  Douglas  had  not 
denied  it^  although  he  had  replied  to  the  other  parts  or  his  speech 
three  times,  he  repeated  it  as  a  charge  of  conspiracy  a^inst  me,  thus 
charging  me  with  moral  turpitude.  When  he  put  it  m  that  form,  I 
did  say,  that  inasmuch  as  he  repeated  the  charge  simply  because  I 
had  not  denied  it  I  would  deprive  him  of  the  opportunity  of  ever  re- 
peating it  again  oy  declaring  that  it  was  in  all  its  beaiin^  an  in- 
famous lie.  He  says  he  wiU  repeat  it  until  I  answer  his  folly  and 
nonsense  about  Stephen,  and  Franklin,  and  Roger,  and  Bob,  and 
James. 

He  studied  that  out — prepared  that  one  sentence  with  the  greatest 
care,  committed  it  to  memory,  and  put  it  in  his  first  Springfield 
speech,  and  now  he  carries  that  speech' around  and  reads  that  sen- 
tence to  show  how  pretty  it  is.  His  vanity  is  wounded  because  I  will 
not  go  into  that  beautiful  figure  of  his  about  the  building  of  a  house. 
All  I  have  to  say  is  that  I  am  not  green  enough  to  let  nim  make  a 
charge  which  he  acknowledges  he  does  not  know  to  be  true,  and  then 
take  up  mv  time  in  answering  it,  when  I  know  it  to  be  f  cdse  and  no- 
body else  knows  it  to  be  true. 

I  have  not  brought  a  charge  of  moral  turpitude  against  him. 
When  he,  or  any  ouier  man,  brings  one  against  me,  instead  of  dis- 
proving it^  I  will  say  that  it  is  a  lie,  and  let  him  prove  it  if  he  can. 

I  have  lived  twenty-five  years  in  Illinois.  I  have  served  you  with 
all  the  fidelity  and  ability  which  I  possess,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  is  at  lib- 
erty to  attack  my  public  action,  my  votes,  and  my  conduct;  but  when 
he  dares  to  attack  my  moral  integrity,  by  a  charge  of  conspiracy  be- 
tween myself,  Chief  Justice  Taney  and  the  Supreme  Court,  and  two 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  1  will  repel  it. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  not  character  enough  for  integrity  and  truth, 
merely  on  his  own  ipse  dixit,  to  arraign  President  Buchanan,  Presi- 
dent Fierce,  and  nine  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  not  one  of  whom 
would  be  complimented  by  being  put  on  an  equality  with  him.  There 
is  an  unpardonable  presumption  in  a  man  putting  himself  up  before 
thousands  of  people,  and  pretending  that  his  ipse  dixit,  without  proof, 
without  fact,  and!^without  truth,  is  enough  to  bring  down  and  destroy 
the  purest  and  best  of  living  men. 

Fellow-citizens,  my  time  is  fast  expiring:  I  must  pass  on.  Mr. 
Lincoln  wants  to  know  why  I  voted  against  Mr.  Chasers  amendment 
to  tiie  Nebraska  bill.    I  will  tell  him.    In  the  first  place,  the  bill 
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already  conferred  all  the  power  which  Gonffress  had.  by  giving  the 
people  the  whole  power  over  the  subiect.  Chase  otteired  a  proviao 
that  they  might  aoolish  slaverjr,  which  by  implication  would  convey 
the  idea  that  they  could  prohibit  by  not  introdaoing  that  institution. 
General  Cass  asked  him  to  modify  his  amendment,  so  as  to  provide 
tiiat  the  people  might  either  prohibit  or  introduce  slavery,  and  thus 
make  it  fair  and  equal.  Chase  refused  to  so  modify  his  proviso,  and 
then  General  Cass  and  all  the  rest  of  us  voted  it  down.  Those  fiicts 
appear  on  the  journals  and  debates  of  Congress,  where  Mr.  Lincoln 
found  the  charge,  and  if  he  had  told  the  whole  truth,  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  for  me  to  occupy  your  time  in  explaining  tihe 
matter. 

Mr.  Lincoln  wants  to  know  why  the  word  ''State,"  as  well  as 
"Territory,"  was  put  into  the  Nebraska  billt  I  will  tell  him.  It 
was  put  there  to  meet  just  such  false  arguments  as  he  has  been  ad- 
ducing. That  first,  not  onlv  the  people  of  the  Territories  should  do 
as  they  pleased,  but  that  when  they^come  to  be  admitted  as  States, 
they  should  come  into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the 

Seople  determined.  I  meant  to  knock  in  the  head  this  AooUtion 
octrine  of  Mr.  Lincoln's,  that  there  shall  be  no  more  slave  States, 
even  if  the  people  want  them.  And  it  does  not  do  for  him  to  say, 
or  for  any  other  Black  Republican  to  say,  that  there  is  nobody  m 
favor  of  the  doctrine  of  no  more  slave  States,  and  that  nobody  wants 
to  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  people  to  do  as  they  please.  What 
was  the  origin  of  the  Missouri  dimculty  and  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise t  Tne  people  of  Missouri  formed  a  constitution  as  a  slave 
State^  and  asked  admission  into  the  Union,  but  the  Free-soil  party  of 
the  North,  being  in  a  majority,  refused  to'^admit  her  because  she  nad 
slavery  as  one  of  her  institutions.  Hence  this  first  slavery  agitation 
arose  upon  a  State  and  not  upon  a  Territory,  and  yet  Mr.  Lincoln 
does  not  know  why  the  word  State  was  placed  in  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill.  The  whole  Abolition  agitation  arose  on  that  doctrine 
of  prohibiting  a  State  from  coming  in  with  slavery  or  not,  as  it 
pleased,  and  that  same  doctrine  is  here  in  this  Republican  platform 
of  1854 ;  it  has  never  been  repealed ;  and  every  felack  Republican 
stands  pledged  by  that  platform  never  to  vote  for  any  man  who  is 
not  in  favor  of  it.  Yet  Mr.  Lincoln  does  not  know  tnat  there  is  a 
man  in  the  world  who  is  in  favor  of  preventing  a  State  from  coming 
in  as  it  pleases,  notwithstanding  the  Springfield  platform  says  that 
they,  the  Republican  party,  will  not  allow  a  State  to  come  in  under 
such  circumstances.    He  is  an  ignorant  man. 

Now  you  see  that  upon  these  very  points  I  am  as  far  from  bringing 
Mr.  Lincoln  up  to  the  line  as  I  ever  was  before.  He  does  not  want 
to  avow  his  principles.  I  do  want  to  avow  mine,  as  clear  as  sun- 
light in  midday.  Democracy  is  founded  upon  the  eternal  principles 
of  right.  The  i)lainer  these  principles  are  avowed  before  the  people, 
the  stronger  will  be  the  support  which  tliey  will  receive.  I  only 
wish  I  had  the  power  to  make  them  so  clear  that  they  would  shine 
in  the  heavens  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  to  read.  The  first 
of  those  principles  that  I  would  proclaim  would  be  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Lincoln's  doctrine  of  uniformity  between  the  different  States, 
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Bud  I  would  declare  instead  the  sovereign  right  of  each  State  to 
decide  the  slavery  question  as  well  as  all  other  domestic  questions 
for  themselves,  without  interference  from  any  other  State  or  power 
whatsoever. 

When  that  principle  is  recognized  you  will  have  peace  and  har- 
monv  and  fraternal  feeling  between  all  the  States  of  this  Union; 
until  you  do  recognize  that  doctrine  there  will  be  sectional  warfare 
agitating  and  distousting  the  country.  What  does  Mr.  Lincoln  pro- 
pose t  He  says  that  the  Union  cannot  exist  divided  into  free  and 
slave  States.  If  it  cannot  endure  thus  divided,  then  he  must  strive  to 
make  them  all  free  or  all  slave,  which  will  inevitably  bring  about  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  told  that  my  time  is  out^  and  I  am  obliged  to 
stop. 

August  22,  1858. —  Letteb  to  J.  O.  Cunninqham. 

Ottawa,  August  22,  1858. 
J.  O.  Cunninqham,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  18th,  signed  as  secretary  of  the  Repub- 
lican club,  is  received.  In  the  matter  of  making  speeches  I  am  a 
eood  deal  pressed  by  invitations  from  almost  all  quarters,  and  while 
I  hope  to  be  at  Urbana  some  time  during  the  canvass,  I  cannot  yet 
say  when.  Can  you  not  see  me  at  Monticello  on  the  6th  of  September  t 

Douglas  and  I,  for  the  first  time  this  canvass,  crossed  swords  here 
yesterday ;  the  fire  flew  some,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  I  am  yet  alive. 
There  was  a  vast  concourse  of  people — more  than  could  get  near 
enough  to  hear.  Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

August  27, 1858. — Second  Joint  Debate  at  Preepobt,  Illinois. 

Mr,  IdncoMs  Opening  Speech. 

Indies  and  Oentlemen :  On  Saturday  last,  Judge  Douglas  and  my- 
self first  met  in  public  discussion.  He  spoke  one  hour,  I  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  he  replied  for  half  an  hour.  The  order  is  now  re- 
versed. I  am  to  spef^  an  hour,  he  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  I 
am  to  reply  for  half  an  hour.  I  propose  to  devote  myself  during 
the  first  nour  to  the  scope  of  what  was  brought  within  the  range  of 
his  half-hour  speech  at  Ottawa.  Of  course  there  was  brought  within 
'the  scope  of  that  half -hour's  speech  something  of  his  own  opening 
speech.  In  the  course  of  that  opening  argument  Judge  Douglas 
pro})osed  to  me  seven  distinct  interrogatories.  In  my  speech  of  an 
jQOQr  and  a  half,  I  attended  to  some  other  parts  of  his  speech,  and 
incidentally^,  as  I  thought,  answered  one  of  tiie  interrogatories  then. 
I  then  distinctly  intimated  to  him  that  I  would  answer  the  rest  of 
liis  interrogatories  on  condition  only  that  he  should  agree  to  answer 
ss  many  for  ine.  He  made  no  intimation  at  the  time  of  the  proposi- 
tion, nor  did  he  in  his  reply  allude  at  all  to  that  suggestion  of  mine. 
I  do  him  no  injustice  in  saying  that  he  occupied  at  feast  half  of  his 
*reply  in  dealing  with  me  as  though  I  had  refused  to  answer  his  in- 

Vol.  I.— 20. 
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terrogatories.  I  now  propose  that  I  will  answer  any  of  the  inter- 
rogatories,  apou  condition  that  he  will  answer  questions  from  me  net 
exceeding  the  same  number.  I  give  him  an  opportanity  to  respond. 
The  judge  remains  silent.  I  now  say  that  I  will  answer  his  mte^ 
rogatories,  whether  he  answers  mine  or  not;  and  tiisA  after  I  have 
done  so,  I  shall  propound  mine  to  him. 

I  have  supposed  myself,  since  the  organization  of  the  BepnUiean 
party  at  Bloomington,  in  May,  1856,  bound  as  a  party  man  by  the 
platforms  of  the  party  then  and  since.  If  in  any  interro^tories 
which  I  shall  answer  1  go  beyond  the  scope  of  what  is  withm  these 
platforms,  it  will  be  perceived  that  no  one  is  responsible  bat  mysdt. 
Having  said  this  much,  I  will  take  up  the  judge's  interroffatones  as 
I  find  them  printed  in  the  Chicago  ''Times,"  and  answer  them  seria- 
tim. In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  it,  I  have  copj^ 
the  interrogatories  in  writing,  and  also  my  answers  to  them.  The 
first  one  of  these  interrogatories  is  in  these  words : 

Question  1.  ''  I  desire  to  know  whether  Lincoln  to-day  stands  as 
he  did  in  1854,  in  favor  of  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  fugitive- 
slave  lawt" 

Answer.  I  do  not  now^  nor  ever  did,  stand  in  favor  of  the  uncon- 
ditional repeal  of  the  fugitive-slave  law. 

O.  2.  ''1  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledged  to-dftf 
as  he  did  in  1854,  against  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States 
into  the  Union,  even  if  the  people  want  themf 

A.  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  pledged  against  the  admissioB 
of  any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union. 

Q.  3.  ''  I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged  against  the  ad- 
mission of  a  new  State  into  the  Union  with  such  a  constitution  as 
the  people  of  that  State  may  see  fit  to  makef 

A.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  against  the  admission  of  a  new  State 
into  the  Union  with  such  a  constitution  as  the  people  of  that  State 
may  see  fit  to  make. 

Q.  4.  '*  I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  to-day  pledged  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  t" 

A.  I  do  not  stand  to-day  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  tiie 
District  of  Columbia. 

Q.  5.  "  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledged  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  between  the  different  States! '^ 

A.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade 
between  the  different  States. 

Q.  6.  "  I  desire  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  North  as  well 
as  South  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  ? " 

A.  I  am  impliedly,  if  not  expressly,  pledged  to  a  belief  in  the 
right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  United 
States  Territories. 

Q.  7.  "I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  is  opposed  to  the 
acquisition  of  any  new  territory  unless  slavery  is  m*st  prohibited 
therein  T  ^ 

A.  I  am  not  generally  opposed  to  honest  acquisition  of  territory; 
and,  in  any  given  case,  I  would  or  would  not  oppose  such  acquisition, 
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aoeordingly  as  I  might  think  such  acquisition  would  or  would  not 
ag|nrayato  the  slavery  question  among  ourselves. 

Now,  my  friends,  it  will  be  perceived  upon  an  examination  of  these 
qnefitions  and  answers,  that  so  far  I  have  only  answered  that  I 
was  not  pledged  to  this,  that,  or  the  other.  The  judge  has  not 
framed  his  interrogatories  to  ask  me  anything  more  than  this,  and 
I  have  answered  in  strict  accordance  with  the  interrogatories,  and 
have  answered  truly  that  I  am  not  pledged  at  all  upon  any  of  the 
points  to  which  I  have  answered.  But  I  am  not  disposed  to  hang 
upon  the  exact  form  of  his  interrogatory.  I  am  really  disposed  to 
tike  np  at  least  some  of  these  questions,  and  state  what  I  really 
think  upon  them. 

As  to  the  first  one,  in  regard  to  the  fugitive-slave  law,  I  have 
never  hesitated  to  say,  and  I  do  not  now  hesitate  to  say,  that  I  think, 
under  the  C!onstitution  of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  the 
Sonihem  States  are  entitled  to  a  congressional  f u^tive-slave  law. 
Having  said  that,  I  have  had  nothing  to  say  in  regara  to  the  existing 
fngitive-slave  l^w,  further  than  that  I  think  it  should  have  been 
framed  so  as  to  be  free  from  some  of  the  objections  that  pertain  to 
it,  without  lessening  its  efSciency.  And  inasmuch  as  we  are  not 
now  in  an  agitation  m  regard  to  an  alteration  or  modification  of  that 
law,  I  would  not  be  the  man  to  introduce  it  as  a  new  subject  of 
agitation  upon  the  general  question  of  slavery. 

In  regara  to  the  other  question,  of  whether  I  am  pledged  to  the 
admission  of  any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union,  I  state  to  you 
very  frankly  that  I  would  be  exceedingly  sorry  ever  to  be  put  m  a 
position  of  having  to  pass  upon  that  question.  I  should  be  exceed- 
ingly glad  to  know  that  there  would  never  be  another  slave  State 
admitted  into  the  Union  j  but  I  must  add,  that  if  slavery  shall  be 
kept  out  of  the  Territories  during  the  territorial  existence  of  any 
one  given  Territory,  and  then  the  people  shall,  having  a  fair  chance 
and  a  clear  field,  when  they  come  to  adopt  the  Constitution,  do  such 
an  extraordinary  thing  as  to  adopt  a  slave  constitution,  uninfluenced 
by  the  actual  presence  of  the  institution  among  them,  I  see  no  alter- 
native, if  we  own  the  country,  but  to  admit  them  into  the  Union. 

The  third  interrogatory  is  answered  by  the  answer  to  the  second, 
it  being,  as  I  conceive,  the  same  as  the  second. 

The  fourth  one  is  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  relation  to  that,  I  have  my  mind  very  dis- 
tinctly made  up.  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  slavery  abol- 
ished in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  believe  that  Congress  possesses 
the  constitutional  power  to  abolish  it.  Yet  as  a  member  of  Con- 
^;ress,  I  should  not  with  my  present  views  be  in  favor  of  endeavor- 
ing to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  unless  it  would 
be  upon  these  conditions :  First,  that  the  abolition  should  be  grad- 
oal ;  second,  that  it  should  be  on  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  qualified 
voters  in  the  District ;  and  third,  that  compensation  should  be  made 
to  anwilling  owners.  With  these  three  conditions,  I  confess  I  would 
be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  Congress  abolish  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Colombia,  and,  in  the  language  of  Henry  Clay,  ^^  sweep  from  our 
capital  that  foul  blot  upon  our  nation.^ 
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In  regard  to  the  fifth  interrogatory,  I  must  say  here  that  as  to  the 
question  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  between  the  different 
DtateSj  I  can  truly  answer,  as  I  have,  that  I  am  pledged  to  nothing 
about  it.  It  is  a  subject  to  which  I  have  not  given  that  mature  consi£ 
eration  that  would  make  me  feel  authorized  to  state  a  position  so  as 
to  hold  myself  entirely  bound  by  it.  In  other  words,  that  question  has 
never  been  prominenUy  enough  before  me  to  induce  me  to  investigate 
whether  we  reallv  have  the  constitutional  power  to  do  it.  I  could 
investi^te  it  if  I  had  sufftcient  time  to  bring  mvself  to  a  conclusion 
upon  that  subject,  but  I  have  not  done  so,  and  I  say  so  frankly  to 
vou  here  and  to  Ju^e  Douglas.  I  must  sav,  however,  that  if  I  should 
be  of  opinion  that  Congress  does  possess  the  constitutional  power  to 
abolish  the  slave-trade  amon^  the  different  States,  I  should  still  not 
be  in  favor  of  the  exercise  of  that  power  unless  upon  some  conser- 
vative principle  as  I  conceive  it,  akm  to  what  I  have  said  in  relation 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

My  answer  as  to  whether  I  desire  tiiat  slavery  should  be  prohibited 
in  aft  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  is  full  and  exphcit  within 
itself,  and  cannot  be  made  clearer  by  any  comments  of  mine.  So  I 
suppose  in  regard  to  the  question  whether  I  am  opposed  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  more  territory  unless  slavery  is  first  prohibited 
tnerein,  my  answer  is  such  that  I  could  add  nothing  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, or  making  myself  better  understood,  than  tne  answer  which 
I  have  placed  in  writmg. 

Now  m  all  this  the  jud^e  has  me,  and  he  has  me  on  the  record.  I 
suppose  he  had  flattered  nimself  that  I  was  really  entertaining  one 
set  of  opinions  for  one  place  and  another  set  for  another  place —  that 
I  was  afraid  to  say  at  one  place  what  I  uttered  at  another.  What  I 
am  saying  here  I  suppose  I  say  to  a  vast  audience  as  stronglv  tending 
to  Abolitionism  as  any  audience  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  I  believe 
I  am  saying  that  which,  if  it  would  be  offensive  to  any  persons  and 
render  them  enemies  to  myself,  would  be  offensive  to  persons  in  ttiis 
audience. 

I  now  proceed  to  propound  to  the  judge  the  interrogatories  so  far 
as  I  have  framed  them.  I  will  bring  forward  a  new  instalment  when 
I  get  them  ready.  I  will  bring  them  forward  now,  only  reaching  to 
number  four. 

The  first  one  is : 

Question  1.  If  the  people  of  Kansas  shall,  by  means  entirely  un- 
objectionable in  all  other  respects,  adopt  a  State  constitution-,  and 
ask  admission  into  the  Union  under  it.  before  they  have  the  requisite 
number  of  inhabitants  according  to  tne  English  Dill, — some  ninety- 
three  thousand, — will  you  vote  to  admit  themt 

Q.  2.  Can  the  people  of  a  United  States  Territory,  in  any  lawful 
way,  against  the  wish  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  exclude 
slavery  from  its  limits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  State  constitu- 
tion? 

Q.  3.  If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  decide  that 
States  cannot  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits,  are  you  in  favor  of 
acquiescing  in,  adopting,  and  following  such  decision  as  a  rule  of 
political  action  T 
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Q.  4.  Are  you  in  favor  of  acquiring  additional  territory,  in  disre- 
gard of  how  such  acquisition  may  affect  the  nation  on  the  slavery 
question  T 

As  introductory  to  these  interrogatories  which  Judge  Douglas 
propounded  to  me  at  Ottawa,  he  read  a  set  of  resolutions  which  he 
saia  Judge  Trumbull  and  myself  had  participated  in  adopting,  in 
Uie  first  Republican  State  convention,  held  at  Springfield,  in  Octo- 
t)er,  1854.  He  insisted  that  I  and  Judge  Trumbull,  and  perhaps  the 
jntire  Republican  party,  were  responsible  for  the  doctrines  contained 
In  the  set  of  resolutions  which  he  read,  and  I  understand  that  it  was 
from  that  set  of  resolutions  that  he  deduced  the  interrogatories 
which  he  propounded  to  me,  using  these  resolutions  as  a  sort  of  au- 
thority for  propounding  those  questions  to  me.  Now  I  say  here  to-day 
that  I  do  not  answer  his  interrogatories  because  of  their  springing 
%t  all  from  that  set  of  resolutions  which  he  read.  I  answered  them 
because  Judge  Douglas  thought  fit  to  ask  them.  I  do  not  now,  nor 
ever  did,  recognize  any  responsibility  upon  myself  in  that  set  of 
resolutions.  When  I  replied  to  him  on  that  occasion,  I  assured  him 
that  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  them.  I  repeat  here  to-day, 
that  I  never  in  any  possible  form  had  anything  to  do  with  that  set 
ot  resolutions.  It  turns  out,  I  believe,  that  those  resolutions  were 
never  passed  at  any  convention  held  in  Springfield.  It  turns  out  that 
they  were  neveif  passed  at  any  convention  or  any  public  meeting 
that  I  had  any  part  in.  I  believe  it  turns  out,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
that  there  was  not.  in  the  fall  of  1854,  any  convention  holding  a 
session  in  Springfield  calling  itself  a  Republican  State  convention; 
yet  it  is  true  there  was  a  convention,  or  assemblage  of  men  calling 
themselves  a  convention,  at  Springfield,  that  did  pass  some  resolu- 
tions. But  so  little  did  I  really  know  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
convention,  or  what  set  of  resolutions  they  had  passed,  though  hav- 
ing a  general  knowledge  that  there  had  been  such  an  assemblage 
[>f  men  there,  that  when  Judge  Douglas  read  the  resolutions,  I  reauy 
iid  not  know  but  that  they  had  been  the  resolutions  passed  then  and 
there.  I  did  not  question  that  they  were  the  resolutions  adopted. 
Per  I  could  not  brmg  myself  to  suppose  that  Judge  Douglas  could 
say  what  he  did  upon  this  subject  without  knowing  that  it  was  true. 
[  contented  myself,  on  that  occasion,  with  denying,  as  I  truly  could, 
ill  connection  with  them,  not  denying  or  afiirming  whether  they 
were  passed  at  Springfield.  Now  it  turns  out  that  he  had  got  hold 
of  some  resolutions  passed  at  some  convention  or  public  meeting  in 
Cane  Ctounty.  I  wish  to  say  here,  that  I  don't  conceive  that  in  any 
fair  and  just  mind  tins  discovery  relieves  me  at  alL  I  had  just  as 
orach  to  do  with  the  convention  in  Kane  County  as  that  at  Spring- 
Held.  I  am  iust  as  much  responsible  for  the  resolutions  at  Kane 
Oonnty  as  tnose  at  Sprin^eld,  the  amount  of  the  responsibility 
being  exactly  nothing  in  either  case ;  no  more  than  there  would  be 
in  r^nrd  to  a  set  of  resolutions  passed  in  the  moon. 

I  allude  to  this  extraordinary  matter  in  this  canvass  for  some 
Farther  purpose  than  anything  yet  advanced.  Judge  Douglas  did 
not  make  his  statement  upon  that  occasion  as  matters  that  he  believed 
to  be  true,  but  he  stated  them  roundly  as  being  true,  in  such  form 
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as  to  pledge  his  veracity  for  their  trath.  When  the  whole  matter 
turns  out  as  it  does,  and  when  we  consider  who  Judge  Douglas  is,— 
that  he  is  a  distinguished  senator  of  the  United  States ;  that  he  has 
served  nearly  twelve  years  as  such ;  that  his  character  is  not  at  all 
limited  as  an  ordinary  senator  of  the  United  States,  but  that  his  name 
has  become  of  world-wide  renown, — it  is  most  extraordiuanr  that  he 
should  so  far  forget  all  the  suggestions  of  justice  to  an  adversary, 
or  of  prudence  to  himself,  as  to  venture  upon  the  assertion  of  that 
which  the  slightest  investigation  would  have  shown  him  to  be  wholly 
false.  I  can  ouli^  account  for  his  having  done  so  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  that  evil  genius  which  has  attended  him  through  his  life, 
giving  to  him  an  apparent  astonishing  prosperity,  such  as  to  lead  very 
many  good  men  to  doubt  there  being  any  advantage  in  virtue  over 
vice  — I  say  I  can  only  account  for  it  on  the  supposition  that  that 
evil  genius  has  at  last  made  up  its  mind  to  forsake  him. 

And  I  may  add  that  another  extraordinary  feature  of  the  judge's 
conduct  in  this  canvass — made  more  extraordinary  by  this  incicknt 
—  is,  that  he  is  in  the  habit,  in  almost  all  the  speeches  he  makes,  of 
charging  falsehood  upon  his  adversaries,  myseU  and  others.  I  now 
ask  whether  he  is  able  to  find  in  anything  that  Judge  Trumbull, 
for  instance,  has  said,  or  in  anything  tnat  I  nave  said,  a  justification 
at  all  compared  with  what  we  have,  in  this  instancy,  for  that  sort  of 
vulgarity. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  charging  as  a  matter  of  belief  on  my 
part,  that,  in  the  introduction  of  uie  T^ebraska  bill  into  Congress, 
there  was  a  conspiracy  to  make  slaverjr  perpetual  and  national  I 
have  arranged  from  time  to  time  the  evidence  which  establishes  and 

F roves  the  truth  of  this  charge.  I  recurred  to  this  charge  at  Ottawa.* 
shall  not  now  have  time  to  dwell  upon  it  at  very  great  length;  but 
inasmuch  as  Judge  Douglas  in  his  reply  of  half  an  hour  mMe  some 
points  upon  me  in  relation  to  it,  I  propose  noticing  a  few  of  them. 

The  judge  insists  that,  in  the  first  speech  I  made,  in  which  I  very 
distinctly  made  that  charge,  he  thought  for  a  good  while  I  was  in 
fun — that  I  was  playful — that  I  was  not  sincere  about  it — and 
that  he  only  grew  angry  and  somewhat  excited  when  he  found  that 
I  insisted  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  earnestness.  He  says  he  charactei^- 
ized  it  as  a  falsehood  as  far  as  I  implicated  his  moral  character  in 
that  transaction.  Well,  I  did  not  know,  till  he  presented  that  view, 
that  I  had  implicated  his  moral  character.  He  is  very  much  in  the 
habit,  when  he  argues  me  up  into  a  position  I  never  thought  of 
occupying,  of  very  cozily  saving  he  has  no  doubt  Lincoln  is  "  con- 
scientious" in  saying  so.  He  snould  remember  that  I  did  not  know 
but  what  he  was  altogether  "  conscientious  ^  in  that  matter.  I  can 
conceive  it  possible  for  men  to  conspire  to  do  a  good  thing,  and  I 
really  find  nothing  in  Judge  Douglas's  course  of  ar^ments  that  is 
contrary  to  or  inconsistent  with  his  belief  of  a  conspiracy  to  nation- 
alize and  spread  slavery  as  being  a  good  and  blessed  thing,  and  so 
I  hone  he  will  understand  that  I  do  not  at  all  question  but  that  in 
all  this  matter  he  is  entirely  "  conscientious." 

But  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  of  the  points  I  made  in  this 
case,  beginning  at  the  beginning.    When  the  Nebraska  bill  was  in- 
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trodncedy  or  a  short  time  afterward,  by  an  amendment,  I  believe,  it 
was  provided  that  it  most  be  considered  ^'  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  this  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  State  or  Territorv," 
or  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly 
free  to  form  and  regulate  their  own  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way.  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'' 
I  have  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  he  and  some  others 
began  arguing  that  they  werS  giving  an  increased  degree  of  liberty  ' 
to  the  people  in  the  Territories  over  and  above  what  they  formerly 
had  on  the  question  of  slavery,  a  question  was  raised  whether  thV 
law  was  enacted  to  give  such  unconditional  liberty  to  the  people; 
and  to  test  the  sincerity  of  this  mode  of  argument,  Mr.  Chase, 
of  Ohio,  introduced  an  amendment,  in  which  he  made  the  law — it' 
the  amendment  were  adopted — expressly  declare  that  the  people  of* 
the  Territory  should  have  the  power  to  exclude  slavery  if  they  saw 
fit.  I  have  asked  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  Judge  Douglas,  and 
those  who  acted  with  him,  voted  that  amendment  down,  notwith-- 
standing  it  expressed  exactly  the  thing  they  said  was  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  law.  I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
subsequent  times  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  made 
in  which  it  has  been  declared  that  a  Territorial  Legislature  has  no 
constitutional  right  to  exclude  slavery.  And  I  have  argued  and 
said  that  for  men  who  did  intend  that  the  people  of  the  Territory 
should  have  the  right  to  exclude  slavery  absolutely  and  uncondi- 
tionally, the  voting  down  of  Chase's  amendment  is  wholly  inexplic- 
able. It  is  a  puzzle — a  riddle.  But  I  have  said  that  witn  men  who 
did  look  forward  to  such  a  decision,  or  who  had  it  in  contemplation 
that  such  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  or  might  be  made, 
the  voting  down  of  that  amendment  would  be  perfectly  rational  and 
ititelligibie.  It  would  keep  Congress  from  coming  in  collision  with 
the  decision  when  it  was  made.  Anybodv  can  conceive  that  if  there 
was  an  intention  or  expectation  that  such  a  decision  was  to  follow, 
it  would  not  be  a  very  desirable  party  attitude  to  get  into  for  the 
Supreme  Court — all  or  nearly  all  its  members  belonging  to  the  same 
party — to  decide  one  way,  when  the  party  in  Congress  had  decided 
the  other  wa^.  Hence  it  would  be  very  rational  for  men  expecting 
such  a  decision  to  keep  the  niche  in  that  law  clear  for  it.    After 

E Dinting  this  out,  I  tell  Judge  Douglas  that  it  looks  to  me  as  though 
ere  was  the  reason  why  Chase's  amendment  was  voted  down.  I 
tell  him  that  as  he  did  it,  and  knows  why  he  did  it,  if  it  was  done 
for  a  reason  different  from  this,  he  knows  what  that  reason  was, 
and  can  tell  us  what  it  was.  I  tell  him,  also,  it  will  be  vastly  more 
satisfactory  to  the  country  for  him  to  give  some  other  plausible,  in- 
telligible reason  why  it  was  voted  down  than  to  stand  upon  his  dig- 
nity and  call  people  liars.  Well,  on  Saturday  he  did  make  his 
answer,  and  what  ao  you  think  it  was  ?  He  says  if  I  had  only  taken 
open  myself  to  tell  the  whole  truth  about  that  amendment  of 
Cnase's,  no  explanation  would  have  been  necessary  on  his  part — or 
words  to  that  effect.  Now  I  say  here  that  I  am  quite  unconscious 
of  having  suppressed  anything  material  to  the  case,  and  I  am  verv 
frank  to  admit  if  there  is  any  sound  reason  other  than  that  which 
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appeared  to  me  niateriid,  it  is  qnitefiur  for  him  to  present  it.  What 
reason  does  he  propose  f  That  when  Chase  came  forward  with  his 
amendment  expressly  authorizing  the  people  to  exdnde  slavery  from 
the  limits  of  every  'territory,  General  Cass  proposed  to  Chase,  if  he 
(Chase)  would  ad*d  to  his  amendment  that  the  people  should  have 
thepower  to  introduce  or  exelude,  they  would  let  it  go. 

This  is  substantiaUv  all  of  his  reply.  And  because  Chase  would 
not  do  that  they  voted  his  amendmeirt  down.  WeU,  it  turns  out,  I 
believe,  ui>on  examination,  that  General  Cass  took  some  part  in  the 
little  running  debate  upon  that  amendment,  and  then  ran  away  and 
did  not  vote  on  it  at  all.  Is  not  that  the  fact  f  So  confldent^  as  I 
think,  was  General  Cass  that  there  was  a  snake  somewhere  about,  he 
chose  to  run  away  from  the  whole  thing.  This  is  an  inference  I 
draw  from  the  fact  that  though  he  took  part  in  the  debate  his  name 


I  ask  attention  to  a  few  more  views  bearing  on  the  question  of 
whether  it  amounts  to  a  satisfactory  answer.    The  men  who  were  de-^ 
termined  that  that  amendment  should  not  get  into  the  bill,  and  spoil 
the  place  where  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  to  come  in,  sought  an 
exease  to  get  rid  of  it  somewhere.    One  of  these  ways — one  oi  these 
excuses — was  to  ask  Chase  to  add  to  his  proposed  amendment  a 
pro\ision  that  the  people  might  introduce  slaveiy  if  they  wanted  to. 
They  very  well  knew  Chase  would  do  no  such  thing — that  Mr. 
Chase  was  one  of  the  men  differing  from  them  on  the  broad  prin- 
ciple  of  his  insisting  that  freedom  was  better  than  slavery — a  man 
wno  would  not  consent  to  enact  a  law  penned  with  his  own  hand,  by 
which  he  was  made  to  recognize  slavery  on  the  one  hand  and  liberty 
on  the  other  as  precisely  equal ;  and  when  they  insisted  on  his  doing 
this,  they  very  well  knew  they  insisted  on  that  which  he  would  not 
for  a  moment  think  of  doing,  and  that  they  were  only  bluffing  him. 
I  believe — I  have  not,  since  he  made  his  answer,  had  a  chance  to  ex- 
amine the  journals  or  "  Congressional  Globe,"  and  therefore  speEik 
from  memory — I  believe  the  state  of  the  bill  at  that  time,  accoraing 
to  parliamentary  rules,  was  such  that  no  member  could  propose  an 
additional  amendment  to  Chase's  amendment.    I  rather  think  this  is 
the  truth — the  judge  shakes  his  hea^.    Very  well.    I  woujd  like  to 
know  then,  if  they  wanted  Chase's  amendment  fixed  over,  why  some- 
body else  could  not  have  offered  to  do  it  f  If  they  wanted  it  amcQded, 
why  did  they  not  offer  the  amendment?    Why  did  they  stand ihere 
taunting  and  quibbling  at  Chase  f     Why  did  they  not  nut  it  in 
themselves!    Bnt  to  put  it  on  the  other  ground :  suppose  tnat  there 
was  such  an  amendment  offered,  and  Chase's  was  an  amendment  to 
an  amendment;  imtil  one  is  disposed  of  by  parliamentarj'  law,  you 
cannot  pile  another  on.    Then  fiul  these  gentlemen  had  to*  do  was  to 
vote  Chase's  on,  and  then,  in  the  amended  form  in  which  the  whole 
stood,  add  their  own  amendment  to  it  if  they  wanted  to  put  it  in 
that  shape.    This  was  all  they  witc  obliged  to  do,  and  the  aves  and 
noes  show  that  there  were  thirty-six  who  voted  it  down,  against  ten 
who  voted  in  favor  of  it.    The  thirty-six  held  entire  sway  and  con- 
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txoL  They  could  in  some  form  or  other  have  put  that  bill  in  the 
exact  shape  they  wanted.  If  there  was  a  rule  preventing^  their 
amending  it  at  the  time,  they  could  pass  that,  and  then,  Chase's 
amendment  being  merged,  put  it  in  the  shape  they  wanted.  They 
did  not  choose  to  do  so,  but  they  went  into  a  quibble  with  Chase  to 
get  him  to  add  what  they  knew  he  would  not  add,  and  because  he 
would  not,  they  stand  upon  that  flimsy  pretext  for  voting  down  what 
they  ar^ed  was  the  meaning  and  intent  of  their  own  biU.  They  left 
room  thereby  for  this  Dred  Scott  decision,  which  goes  very  far  to 
make  slavery  national  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  pass  one  or  two  points  I  have  because  my  time  will  very  soon 
expire,  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  Judge  Douglas  recurs 
a^ain,  as  he  did  upon  one  or  two  other  occasions,  to  the  enormity  of 
Lincoln  —  an  insignificant  individual  like  Lincoln — upon  his  tp^^ 
dixit  charging  a  conspiracy  upon  a  large  number  of  members  of 
Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  two  Presidents,  to  nationalize 
slavery.  I  want  to  say  that,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  made  no  charge 
of  this  sort  upon  iny  ipse  dixit  I  have  only  arrayed  the  evidence 
tending  to  prove  it,  and  presented  it  to  the  understanding  of  others, 
saving  what  I  think  it  proves,  but  giving  you  the  means  of  iudging 
wnether  it  proves  it  or  not.  This  is  preciselv  what  I  have  done.  I 
have  not  placed  it  upon  my  jpse  dixit  at  all.  On  this  occasion,  I 
wish  to  recall  his  attention  to  a  piece  of  evidence  which  I  brought 
forward  at  Ottawa  on  Saturday,  showing  that  he  had  made  substan- 
tially the  same  charge  against  substantially  the  same  persons,  ex- 
cluding his  dear  self  from  the  category.  1  ask  him  to  give  some 
attention  to  the  evidence  which  I  brought  forward,  that  he  himself 
had  discovered  a  *^  fatal  blow  bein^  struck  "  against  the  ri^ht  of  the 
people  to  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits,  which  fatal  blow  he  as- 
sumed as  in  evidence  in  an  article  in  the  Washington  "  Union,'*  pub- 
lished **  by  authority.''  I  ask  by  whose  authority  t  He  discovers  a 
similar  or  identical  provision  in  the  Lecompton  constitution.  Made 
by  whom  f  The  framers  of  that  constitution .  Advocated  by  whom  t 
By  all  the  members  of  the  party  in  the  nation,  who  advocated  the  intro- 
duction of  Kansas  into  the  Union  under  the  Lecompton  constitution. 

I  have  asked  his  attention  to  the  evidence  that  he  arrayed  to 
prove  that  such  a  fatal  blow  was  being  struck,  and  to  the  facts 
which  he  brought  forward  in  support  of  that  charge — being  identi- 
cal with  the  one  which  he  thinks  so  villainous  in  me.  He  pointed 
it  not  at  a  newspaper  editor  merely,  but  at  the  President  and  his 
cabinet^  and  the  members  of  Congress  advocating  the  Lecompton 
Constitution,  and  those  framing  that  instrument.  I  must  again  be 
permitted  to  remind  him,  that  although  my  ipse  dixit  may  not  be  as 
great  as  his.  yet  it  somewhat  reduces  the  force  of  his  calling  my  at- 
tention to  tne  enormity  of  my  making  a  like  charge  against  him. 

Go  on.  Judge  Douglas. 

Mr,  D<mglcLs^s  Reply  in  the  Freeport  Joint  Debate. 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen :  The  silence  with  which  you  have  listened 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  during  his  hour  is  creditable  to  tnis  vast  audience, 
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composed  of  men  of  varipns-  political  parties.  Nothing  is  more  hon- 
oraole  to  any  large  mass  of  people  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  a 
fair  discussion,  than  that  kind  and  respectful  attention  that  is  yielded 
not  only  to  your  political  friends,  but  to  those  who  are  opposed  to 
you  in  politics. 

I  am  glad  that  at  last  I  have  brought  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  had  better  define  his  position  on  certain  political  ques- 
tions to  which  I  called  his  attention  at  Ottawa.  He  there  showed  no 
disposition,  no  inclination,  to  answer  them.  I  did  not  present  idle 
questions  for  him  to  answer  merely  for  my  gratification.  I  laid  the 
foundation  for  those  interrogatories  b^  sho wmg  that  they  constituted 
the  platform  of  the  party  whose  nommee  he  is  for  the  Senate.  I  did 
not  presume  that  I  nad  the  right  to  catechize  him  as  I  saw  proper, 
unless  I  showed  that  his  party,  or  a  majority  of  it,  stood  upon  the 
platform,  and  were  in  favor  of  the  propositions  upon  which  my  ques- 
tions were  based.  I  desired  simply  to  know,,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
been  nominated  as  the  first,  last,  and  only  choice  of  his  party,  whether 
he  concurred  in  the  platform  which  that  party  had  adopted  for  itp 
government.  In  a  few  moments  I  will  proceed  to  review  the  answers 
which  he  has  given  to  these  interrogatories,  but  in  order  to  relieve 
his  anxiety  I  will  first  respond  to  these  which  he  has  presented  to  me. 
Mark  you,  he  has  not  presented  interrogatories  which  have  ever  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  party  with  which  I  am  acting,  and  hence 
he  has  no  other  foundation  for  them  than  his  own  curiosity. 

First,  he  desires  to  know  if  the  people  of  E^aDsas  shall  form  a 
constitution  by  means  entirely  proper  and  unobjectionable  and  aaV 
admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  before  they  have  the  requisite 
population  for  a  member  of  Congress,  whether  I  will  vote  for  that 
admission.  Well,  now,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  he  did  not  answer 
that  interrogatory  himself  before  he  put  it  to  me,  in  order  that  we 
might  understand,  and  not  be  left  to  infer,  on  which  side  he  is.  Mr. 
Trumbull,  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  voted  from  the  begin- 
ning to  tne  end  against  the  admission  of  Ore^n,  although  a  free 
State,  because  she  had  not  the  requisite  population  for  a  member  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Trumbull  would  not  consent,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  let  a  State,  free  or  slave,  come  into  the  Union  until  it  had  the  re- 

£uisite  population.  As  Mr.  Trumbull  is  in  the  field,  fighting  for  Mr. 
lincoln,  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Lincoln  answer  his  own  question 
and  tell  me  whetlier  he  is  fighting  Trumbull  on  that  issue  or  not- 
But  I  will  answer  his  question.  In  reference  to  Kansas,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  as  she  has  population  enough  to  constitute  a  slav^ 
State,  she  has  people  enough  for  a  free  State.  I  will  not  make  Kansas 
an  exceptional  case  to  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  I  hold  it  to  be 
a  sound  rule  of  universal  application  to  require  a  Territory  to  contain 
the  re<j[uisite  population  for  a  member  of  Congress,  before  it  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  State  into  tHeX^nion.  I  made  that  proposition  in  the 
Senate  in  1856,  and  I  renewed  it  during  the  last  session,  in  a  bill  pro- 
viding that  no  Territory  of  the  United  States  should  foim  a  consti- 
tution and  apply  for  adinissi<m  until  it  had  the  requisite  population. 
On  another  occasion  I  proposed  that  neither  Kansas,  nor  any  other 
Territory,  should  be  admitted  until  it  had  the  requisite  population. 
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Congress  did  not  adopt  any  of  my  propositions  containing  this  gen- 
eral rule,  but  did  make  an  exception  of  Kansas.  I  wUl  stand  bv 
that  exception.  Either  Kansas  must  come  in  as  a  free  State,  with 
whatever  population  she  mav  have,  or  the  rule  must  be  applied  to  all 
the  other  Territories  alike.  I  thereiore  answer  at  once  that,  it  having 
been  decided  that  Kansas  has  people  enough  for  a  slave  State,  I  hold 
that  she  has  enough  for  a  free  otate.  I  hope  Mr.  Lincoln  is  satisfied 
with  my  answer;  and  now  I  would  like  to  get  his  answer  to  his  own 
interrogatory — whether  or  not  he  will  vote  to  admit  Kansas  before 
she  has  the  requisite  population.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  will 
vote  to  admit  Oregon  before  that  Territory  has  the  requisite  popula- 
tion. Mr.  Trumbull  will  not,  and  the  same  reason  that  commits  Mr. 
Trumbull  against  the  admission  of  Oregon  commits  him  against 
Kansas,  even  if  she  should  apply  for  admission  as  a  free  State.  If 
there  is  any  sincerity,  any  truth,  in  the  argument  of  Mr.  Trumbull  in 
the  Senate,  against  the  admission  of  Oregon  because  she  had  not 
93,420.  people,  although  her  population  was  larger  than  that  of  Kan- 
sas, he  stands  pledged  against  the  admission  of  both  Oregon  and 
Kansas  until  they  have  93,420  inhabitants.  I  would  like  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  answer  this  question.  I  would  like  him  to  take  his  own  medicine. 
If  he  differs  with  Mr.  Trumbull,  let  him  answer  his  argument  against 
the  admission  of  Oregon,  instead  of  poking  questions  at  me. 

The  next  question  propounded  to  me  by  Mr.  Lincoln  is:  Can  the 
people  of  a  Territory  in  any  lawful  way,  against  the  wishes  of  anj 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits  prior 
to  the  formation  of  a  State  constitution  t  1  answer  emphatically,  as 
Mr.  Lincoln  has  heard  me  answer  a  hundred  times  from  every  stump 
in  Illinois,  that  in  my  opinion  the  people  of  a  Territory  can,  by  law- 
ful means,  exclude  slaveiy  from  their  limits  prior  to  the  formation 
of  a  State  constitution.  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  that  I  had  answered  that 
question  over  and  over  again.  He  heard  me  argue  the  Nebraska 
bill  on  that  principle  all  over  the  State  in  1854,  in  1855,  and  in  1856, 
and  he  has  no  excuse  for  pretending  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  my  posi- 
tion on  that  question.  It  matters  not  what  way  the  Supreme  Cfourt 
may  hereafter  decide  as  to  the  abstract  question  whether  slavery  may 
or  may  not  go  into  a  Territory  under  the  Constitution,  the  people 
have  the  la^ii^nl  means  to  introduce  it  or  exclude  it  as  they  please,  for 
the  reason  that  slavery  cannot  exist  a  day  or  an  hour  anywhere  un- 
less it  is  supported  by  local  police  regulations.  Those  police  regu- 
lations can  only  be  established  by  the  local  legislature,  and  if  the 
people  are  opposed  to  slavery  they  will  elect  representatives  to  that 
body  who  wiU  by  unfriendly  legislation  effectually  prevent  the  in- 
troonction  of  it  mto  their  midst.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  for 
it,  their  legislation  will  favor  its  extension.  Hence,  no  matter  what 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  be  on  that  aostract  Question, 
still  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  a  slave  Territory  or  a  free  Ter- 
ritory is  perfect  and  complete  under  the  Nebraska  bill.  I  hope  Mr. 
Lincoln  aeems  my  answer  satisfar^tory  on  that  point. 

In  this  connection  I  will  notice  the  charge  which  he  has  introduced 
in  relation  to  Mr.  Chase's  amendment.    I  thought  that  I  had  chased     .    ^ 
that  amendment  out  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  brain  at  Ottawa ;  but  it  seems  /  ^ 
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that  still  haunts  his  imaffinatioD,  and  he  is  not  yet  satisfied.  I  had 
supposed  that  he  would  be  ashamed  to  press  that  question  further. 
He  IS  a  lawyer,  and  has  been  a  member  of  Congress,  and  has  occu- 
pied his  time  and  amused  you  by  telling  you  about  parliamentuy 
proceedings.  He  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  try  to  psim 
off  his  miserable  impositions  upon  this  intelligent  audience.  The 
Nebraska  bill  provided  that  the  legislative  power  and  authority  of 
the  said  Territory  should  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation 
consistent  with  the  organic  act  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  did  not  make  anv  exception  as  to  slavery,  but  gave  all 
the  power  that  it  was  possible  for  Congress  to  give^  without  violat- 
ing the  Constitution,  to  the  territorial  legislature,  with  no  exception 
or  limitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery  at  all.  The  language  of  that 
bill  which  I  have  quoted  gave  the  full  power  and  the  nill  autlioTity 
over  the  subject  of  slavery,  affirmatively  and  negatively,  to  intro- 
duce it  or  exclude  it,  so  far  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
would  permit.  What  more  could  Mr.  Chase  five  by  his  amendment  t 
Nothing.  He  offered  his  amendment  for  the  identical  purpose  for 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  is  using  it,  to  enable  demagogues  in  the  country 
to  try  and  deceive  the  people. 

His  amendment  was  to  this  effect.  It  provided  that  the  legis- 
lature should  have  the  power  to  exclude  slavery;  and  Oeneral 
Cass  suggested,  "  Why  not  give  the  power  to  introduce  as  well  as 
excluder'  The  answer  was,  they  have  the  power  already  in  the  bill 
to  do  both.  Chase  was  afraid  liis  amendment  would  be  adopted  if 
he  put  the  alternative  proposition  and  so  make  it  fair  both  ways, 
but  would  not  yield.  He  offered  it  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  re- 
jected. He  offered  it,  as  he  has  himself  avowed  over  and  over  again, 
simply  to  make  capital  out  of  it  for  the  stump.  He  expected  that 
it  would  be  capital  for  small  politicians  in  the  country,  and  that 
they  would  make  an  effort  to  deceive  the  people  with  it  j  and  he  was 
not  mistaken,  for  Lincoln  is  carrying  out  the  plan  admirably.  Lin- 
coln knows  that  the  Nebraska  bill,  without  Chi^s  amendment,  gave 
all  the  power  which  the  Constitution  would  permit.  Could  Congress 
confer  any  more  t  Could  Congress  go  beyond  the  Constitution  of 
the  country  t  We  gave  all — a  full  grant,  with  no  exception  in  regard 
to  slavery  one  way  or  the  other.  We  left  that  question  as  we  left 
all  others,  to  be  decided  by  the  people  for  themselves,  iust  as  they 
pleased.  I  will  not  occupy  my  time  on  this  q^uestion.  I  have  argued 
it  before  all  over  Illinois.  I  have  argued  it  in  this  beautiful  city  of 
Freeport ;  I  have  argued  it  in  the  ^orth,  the  South,  the  East,  and 
the  West,  avowing  the  same  sentiments  and  the  same  principles.  I 
have  not  been  afraid  to  avow  my  sentiments  up  here  for  fear  1  would 
be  trotted  down  into  Egypt. 

The  third  question  which  Mr.  Lincoln  presented  is,  if  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  shall  decide  that  a  State  of  this  Union 
cannot  exclude  slavery  from  its  own  limits,  will  I  submit  to  itt  I 
am  amazed  that  Lincoln  should  ask  such  a  question.  [^^  A  school- 
boy knows  better.'']  Yes,  a  school-boy  does  know  better.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's obiect  is  to  cast  an  imputation  upon  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
knows  tnat  there  never  was  but  one  man  in  America  claiming  any 
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d^ree  of  intellL^nce  or  decency,  who  ever  for  a  moment  pretended 
sach  a  thing.  K  is  trae  that  the  Washin^n  '^  Union,"  in  an  article 
published  on  the  17th  of  last  December,  did  put  forth  that  doctrine, 
and  I  denounced  the  article  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  a  speech 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  now  pretends  was  against  the  President.  The 
''  Union  "  had  claimed  that  slavery  had  a  right  to  go  into  the  free 
States,  and  that  any  provision  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  free 
States  to  the  contrary  was  null  and  void.  I  denounced  it  in  the 
Senate,  as  I  said  before,  and  I  was  the  flrst  man  who  did.  Lincoln's 
friend^  Trumbull,  and  Seward,  and  Hale,  and  Wilson,  and  the 
whole  Black  Republican  side  of  the  Senate  were  silent.  They  left  it 
to  me  to  denounce  it.  And  what  was  the  reply  made  to  me  on  that 
occasion  t  Mr.  Toombs,  of  Qeorgia,  got  up  and  undertook  to  lecture 
me  on  the  j^und  that  I  ought  not  to  have  deemed  the  article  wor- 
thy of  notice,  and  ought  not  to  have  replied  to  it ;  that  there  was 
not  one  man,  woman,  or  child  south  of  the  Potomac,  in  any  slave 
State,  who  did  not  repudiate  any  such  pretension.  Mr.  Lincoln 
knows  that  that  reply  was  made  on  the  spot,  and  yet  now  he  asks 
this  question.  He  might  as  well  ask  me,  suppose  Mr.  Lincoln  should 
steal  a  horse,  would  I  sanction  itf  and  it  would  be  as  genteel  in  me 
to  ask  him,  in  the  event  he  stole  a  horse,  what  ought  to  be  done  with 
him.  He  casts  an  imputation  upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  by  supposing  that  they  would  violate  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  teU  him  that  such  a  thing  is  not  possible.  It 
would  be  an  act  of  moral  treason  that  no  man  on  the  oench  could 
ever  descend  to.  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  would  never  in  his  partizan 
fedings  so  far  forget  what  was  right  as  to  be  guilty  of  such  an  act. 

The  fourth  question  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is :  Are  you  in  favor  of  acquir- 
ing additional  territory,  in  disregard  as  to  how  such  acquisition 
may  affect  the  Union  on  the  slavery  question  f  This  question  is 
very  ingeniously  and  cunninglv  put. 

Tlie  black  Republican  creed  lays  it  down  expressly,  that  under  no 
circumstances  shall  we  acquire  any  more  territory  unless  slavery  is 
first  prohibited  in  the  country.  I  ask  Mr.  Lincoln  whether  he  is  in 
&yor  of  that  proposition.  Are  you  [addressing  Mr.  Lincoln]  op- 
posed to  the  acquisition  of  any  more  territorv,  under  any  circum- 
stances, unless  slavery  is  prohibited  in  it  t  That  he  does  not  like 
to  answer.  When  I  ask  him  whether  he  stands  up  to  that  article  in 
the  platform  of  his  party,  he  turns,  Yankee-fashion^  and,  without 
answering  it,  asks  me  whether  I  am  in  favor  of  acquiring  territory 
without  regajrd  to  how  it  may  affect  the  Union  on  tne  slavery  ques- 
tion. I  answer  that  whenever  it  becomes  necessary,  in  our  growth 
and  progfress,  to  acquire  more  territory,  that  I  am  inf  avor  of  it,  with- 
out reference  to  the  question  of  slavery,  and  when  we  have  acquired 
it,  I  will  leave  the  people  free  to  do  as  they  please,  either  to  make  it 
dkve  or  free  territory,  as  they  prefer.  It  is  idle  to  tell  me  or  vou 
that  we  have  territory  enough.  Our  fathers  supposed  that  we  had 
enough  when  oar  territory  extended  to  the  Mississippi  River,  but  a 
few  years'  growth  and  expansion  satisfied  them  that  we  needed 
more,  and  Qie  Louisiana  territory,  from  the  west  branch  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  British  possessions,  was  acquired.    Then  we  ac- 
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quired  Oregon,  then  California  and  New  Merioo.  We  have  enondi 
now  for  the  present,  bat  this  is  a  yonnff  and  a  growing  nation,  it 
swarms  as  often  as  a  hive  of  bees,  and  as  new  swarms  are  tamed 
oat  each  year,  there  mast  be  hives  in  which  thev  can  gatiier  and 
make  their  honey.  In  less  than  fifteen  year&  if  the  same  progress 
that  has  distinguished  this  country  for  the  last  fifteen  years  con- 
tinues, everv  foot  of  vacant  land  between  this  and  the  Pacific  oceao, 
owned  hy  tlie  United  States,  will  be  occupied.  Will  you  not  con- 
tinue to  increase  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  as  well  as  nowt  I  tell 
you,  increase,  and  multiply,  and  expand,  is  the  law  of  this  nation's 
existence.  You  cannot  limit  this  great  republic  bv  mere  boandary 
lines,  saying, ''  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further."  Any  one  of 
you  gentlemen  might  as  well  say  to  a  son  twelve  years  old  that  he 
IS  big  enough,  and  must  not  grow  any  larger,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent  nis  growth  put  a  hoop  around  him  to  keep  him  to  his  present 
size.  What  would  be  the  result  f  Either  the  hoop  must  burst  and 
be  rent  asunde^or  the  child  must  die.  So  it  would  be  with  this 
great  nation.  With  our  natural  increase,  ffrowin^  with  a  rapidity 
unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  wiui  the  tide  of  emigration 
that  is  fleeing  from  despotism  in  the  Old  World  to  seek  refuge  in  our 
owii,  there  is  a  constant  torrent  pouring  into  this  countiy  that  re- 
quires more  land,  more  territory  upon  which  to  setUe,  and  just  as 
nist  as  our  interests  and  our  destiny  require  additional  territory  in 
the  North,  in  the  South,  or  on  the  islands  of  the  ocean,  I  am  for  it, 
and  when  we  acquire  it,  will  leave  the  people,  according  to  the 
Nebraska  bill,  free  to  do  as  they  please  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
and  every  other  question. 

I  trust  now  that  Mr.  Lincoln  will  deem  himself  answered  on  his 
four  points.  He  racked  his  brain  so  much  in  devising  these  four 
questions  that  he  exhausted  himself,  and  had  not  strength  enough 
to  invent  the  others.  As  soon  as  he  is  able  to  hold  a  council  with 
his  advisers,  Lovejoy,  Pamsworth,  and  Fred  Douglass,  he  will  frame 
and  propound  others.  ["  Good,  good."]  You  Black  Republicans  who 
say  good,  I  have  no  doubt  think  that  they  are  all  good  men.  I  have 
reason  to  recollect  that  some  people  in  this  country  think  that  Fred 
Douglass  is  a  very  good  man.  Tne  last  time  I  came  here  to  make  a 
speech,  while  tallying:  from  the  stand  to  you,  people  of  Preej)ort>  as 
I  am  doing  to-day,  1  saw  a  carriage,  and  a  magnificent  one  it  was, 
drive  up  and  take  a  position  on  the  outside  of  the  crowd ;  a  beaatiful 
young  lady  was  sitting  on  the  box-seat,  whilst  Fred  Douglass  and 
her  mother  reclined  inside,  and  the  owner  of  the  carriage  act^  as 
driver.  I  saw  this  in  your  own  town.  [**  What  of  it  ? "]  All  I  have 
to  say  of  it  is  this,  that  if  you  Black  Republicans  think  that  the 
negro  ought  to  be  on  a  social  equality  with  your  wives  and  daugh- 
tei*s,  and  ride  in  a  carriage  with  your  wife,  whilst  you  drive  the  team, 
you  have  perfect  right  to  do  so.  I  am  told  that  one  of  Fred  Doug- 
lass's kinsmen,  another  rich  bla(;k  negro,  is  now  traveling  in  this  part 
of  tlie  State  making  speeches  for  his  friend  Lincoln  as  the  champion 
of  black  men.  ["What  have  you  to  say  against  ittH  All  I  have 
to  say  on  that  subject  is,  that  tSose  of  you  who  believe  tnat  the  negro 
is  your  equal  and  ought  to  be  on  an  equality  with  you  socdally^  po- 
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liticallyi  and  legally,  have  a  right  to  entertain  those  opinions,  and 
of  course  will  vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln. 

I  have  a  word  to  say  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  answer  to  the  interrogato- 
ries contained  in  my  speech  at  Ottawa,  and  which  he  has  pretended 
to  reply  to  here  to-day.  Mr.  Lincoln  makes  a  great  parade  of  the  fact 
that  1  quoted  a  platform  as  having  been  adopted  by  the  Black  Repub- 
lican party  at  Springfield  in  1854,  which,  it  turns  out,  was  adopted 
at  another  place.  Mr.  Lincoln  loses  si^ht  of  the  thing  itself  in  his  ec- 
stasies over  the  mistake  I  made  in  stating  the  place  where  it  was  done» 
He  thinks  that  that  platform  was  not  adopted  on  the  right  ^'  spot" 

When  I  put  the  direct  questions  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  ascertain 
whether  he  now  stands  pledged  to  that  creed — to  the  unconditional 
repeal  of  the  fu^tive-sfave  law,  a  refusal  to  admit  any  more  slave 
States  into  the  Union  even  if  the  people  want  them,  a  determination 
to  apply  the  WUmot  proviso,  not  only  to  all  the  territory  we  now  have, 
but  all  that  we  may  hereafter  acquire — he  refused  to  answer,  and  his 
followers  say,  in  excuse,  that  the  resolutions  upon  which  I  based  my 
interro^tories  were  not  adopted  at  the  right  ^'  spot."  Lincoln  and 
his  pohtical  friends  are  great  on  ''spots."  In  Congress,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  this  State,  he  declared  the  Mexican  war  to  be  unjust  and 
infamous,  and  would  not  support  it,  or  acknowledge  his  own  country 
to  be  ri^ht  in  the  contest^  because  ne  said  that  American  blood  was 
not  shed  on  American  soil  in  the  right  ''spot."  And  now  he  cannot 
answer  the  questions  I  put  to  him  at  Ottawa  because  the  resolutions 
I  read  were  not  adoptea  at  the  right "  spot"  It  may  be  possible  that 
I  was  led  into  an  error  as  to  the  spot  on  which  the  resolutions  I  then 
r^id  were  proclaimed,  but  I  was  not,  and  am  not  in  error  as  to  the 
fact  of  their  forming  the  basis  of  the  creed  of  the  Republican  party 
when  that  party  was  first  organized.  I  will  state  to  you  the  evidence 
I  had,  and  upon  which  I  relied  for  my  statement  that  the  resolutions 
in  Question  were  adopted  at  Springfield  on  the  5th  of  October,  1854. 
Altnough  I  was  aware  that  such  resolutions  had  been  passed  in  this 
district,  and  nearly  all  the  northern  congressional  districts  and 
county  conventions,  I  had  not  noticed  whether  or  not  they  had  been 
adopted  by  any  State  convention.  In  1856  a  debate  arose  in  Con- 
gress between  Major  Thomas  L.  Harris,  of  the  Springfield  district 
and  Mr.  Norton,  or  the  Joliet  district,  on  political  matters  connected 
with  our  State,  in  the  course  of  which  Major  Harris  quoted  those 
resolutions  as  having  been  passed  by  the  first  Republican  State  con- 
vention that  ever  assembled  in  Illinois.  I  knew  that  Major  Harris 
was  remarkable  for  his  accuracy,  that  he  was  a  very  conscientious 
and  sincere  man,  and  I  also  noticed  that  Norton  did  not  question  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement.  I  therefore  took  it  for  granted  that  it 
was  so,  and  the  other  day  when  I  concluded  to  use  the  resolutions  at 
Ottawa,  I  wrote  to  Charles  H.  Lanphier,  editor  of  the  "  State  Regis- 
ter," at  Springfield,  calling  his  attention  to  them,  telling  him  that  I 
had  been  informed  that  Major  Harris  was  lying  sick  at  Springfield^ 
and  desiring  him  to  call  upon  him  and  ascertain  all  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  resolutions,  the  time  and  the  place  where  they  were 
adoptM.  In  reply  Mr.  Lanphier  sent  me  two  copies  of  his  paper, 
which  I  have  here.    The  first  is  a  copy  of  the  "State  Register," pub- 
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lished  at  Springfield,  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  town,  on  the  16tli  of  October, 
1854,  only  eleven  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  from 
which  I  aesire  to  read  the  following: 

During  the  late  discussions  in  this  city,  Lincohi  made  a  speech,  to  which 
Judge  Douglas  replied.  In  Lincohi's  speech  he  took  the  broad  flpromid  that, 
according  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  whites  ana  blacks  are 
equal.  From  this  he  drew  the  conclusion,  which  he  several  times  repeated, 
that  the  white  man  had  no  right  to  pass  laws  for  the  government  of  tke 
black  man  without  the  nigger's  consent.  This  speech  of  Lincoln's  was 
heard  and  applauded  by  all  the  AboUtionists  assemoled  in  Springfield.  So 
soon  as  Mr.  Lincoln  was  done  speaking,  Mr.  Codding  arose  and  requested 
all  the  delegates  to  the  Black  RepubUcan  convention  to  withdraw  into  the 
Senate  chamber.  They  did  so,  and  after  long  deUberation,  they  laid  down 
the  following  AboUtion  platform  as  the  platform  on  which  they  stood.  We 
call  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  it. 

Then  follows  the  identical  platform,  word  for  word,  which  I  read 
at  Ottawa.  Now,  that  was  published  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  town, 
eleven  days  after  the  convention  was  held,  and  it  has  remained  on 
record  up  to  this  day  never  contradicted. 

When  1  quoted  the  resolutions  at  Ottawa  and  questioned  Mr.  Lin- 
coln in  relation  to  them,  he  said  that  his  name  was  on  the  committee 
that  reported  them,  but  he  did  not  serve,  nor  did  he  think  he  served, 
because  he  was,  or  thought  he  was,  in  Tazewell  County  at  the  time 
the  convention  was  in  session.  He  did  not  deny  that  the  resolutions 
were  passed  by  the  Springfield  convention.  He  did  not  know  better, 
and  evidently  thought  that  they  were,  but  afterward  his  friends 
declared  that  they  had  discovered  that  they  varied  in  some  respects 
from  the  resolutions  passed  by  that  convention.  I  have  shown  you 
that  I  had  good  evidence  for  believing  that  the  resolutions  had  been 
passed  at  Springfield.  Mr.  Lincoln  ought  to  have  known  better ; 
but  not  a  word  is  said  about  his  ignorance  on  the  subject,  whilst  I,* 
notwithstanding  the  circumstances,  am  accused  of  forgery. 

Now,  I  will  snow  you  that  if  I  have  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  place 
where  these  resolutions  were  adopted — and  when  I  get  down  tof 
Springfield  I  will  investigate  the  matter  and  see  whether  or  not  I 
have  —  the  principles  thev  enunciate  were  adopted  as  the  Black 
Republican  platform  ["  White,  white  "],  in  the  various  counties  and 
eonffressional  districts  throughout  the  north  end  of  the  State  in 
1854.  This  platform  was  adopted  iu  nearly  every  county  that  gave 
a  Black  Republican  majority  for  the  legislature  in  that  year,  and 
here  is  a  man  [pointing  to  Sir.  Denio,  who  sat  on  the  sta;nd  near 
Deacon  Bross]  who  knows  as  well  as  any  living  man  that  it  was  the 
creed  of  the  Black  Republican  party  at  tliat  time.  I  would  be  willing 
to  call  Denio  as  a  witness,  or  any  other  honest  man  belonging  to  that 
party.  I  will  now  read  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Rock&rd  con- 
vention on  the  30th  of  August,  1854,  which  nominated  Washburne 
f(»r  Congress.    You  elected  him  on  the  following  platform  : 

Besolvedj  That  the  continued  and  increasing  aggressions  of  slaver}-  in  our 
coimtr>'  are  destructive  of  the  best  rights  of  a  free  people,  and  that  such 
agrjrr^'ssions  cannot  be  successfully  resisted  without  tlie  united  political 
action  of  all  good  men. 
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Besokedj  Thai  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  hold  in  their  hands  peace- 
foly  oonstitational.  and  efficient  remedy  against  the  encroachments  of  tiie 
slave  power,  the  oallot-box ;  and  if  that  remedy  is  boldly  and  wisely  ap- 
plied,  the  principles  of  Uberty  and  eternal  justice  will  be  established. 

Beioivedy  That  we  accept  this  issue  forced  upon  us  by  the  slave  power, 
and.  in  defense  of  freedom,  will  cooperate  and  be  known  as  Republicans, 
pledged  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  purposes : 

To  brinj^  the  administration  of  the  g^ovemment  back  to  the  control  of 
first  principles ;  to  restore  Kansas  and  I^braska  to  the  position  of  free  Ter- 
ritories }  to  repeal  and  entirely  abrogate  the  fugitive-slave  law }  to  restrict 
slavery  to  those  States  in  which  it  exists ;  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  any 
more  slave  States  into  the  Union;  to  exclude  slavery  from  all  the  Territo- 
ries over  which  the  (General  Government  has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  to 
resist  the  acquisition  of  any  more  Territories  unless  the  introduction  of 
slavery  therem  forever  shall  have  been  prohibited. 

Be9oivedj  That  in  furtherance  of  these  principles  we  will  use  such  consti- 
tational  and  lawful  means  as  shaU  seem  best  adapted  to  their  accomplish- 
ment,  and  that  we  will  support  no  man  for  office  under  the  General  or  State 
Gk>yemment  who  is  not  positively  committed  to  the  support  of  these  prin- 
ciples, and  whose  personal  character  and  conduct  is  not  a  guaranty  that  he 
18  reliable  and  shall  abjure  all  party  allegiance  and  ties. 

Begolved^  That  we  cordially  invite  persons  of  aU  former  political  parties 
ipdiatever  m  favor  of  the  object  expressed  in  the  above  resolutions  to  unite 
with  us  in  carrying  them  into  effect. 

Well,  you  tMnk  that  is  a  very  ^ood  platform,  do  you  not  f  If  you 
do^  if  you  approve  it  now,  and  think  it  is  all  riffht,  you  will  not  join 
with  tnose  men  who  say  that  I  libel  you  by  calling  these  your  prin- 
eiple&  will  you  t  Now,  Mr.  Lincoln  comp^lains ;  Mr.  Lincoln  charges 
that  1  did  you  and  him  injustice  by  saying  tnat  this  was  the  pbt- 
form  of  your  party.  I  am  told  that  Washbume  made  a  speecn  in 
Gkdena  last  night,  in  which  he  abused  me  awfully  for  bringing  to 
light  this  platform,  on  which  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  He 
thought  that  you  had  forgotten  it,  as  he  and  Mr.  Lincoln  desire  to. 
He  cud  not  deny  but  that  you  had  adopted  it,  and  that  he  had  sub- 
scribed to  and  was  pledged  by  it,  but  he  did  not  think  it  was  fair  to 
call  it  up  and  remind  the  people  that  it  was  their  platform. 

But  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are  more  honest  in  your  Abolition- 
ism than  your  leaders,  by  avowing  that  it  is  your  platform,  and 
riffht  in  your  opinion. 

In  the  adoption  of  that  platform,  you  not  only  declared  that  you 
would  resist  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States,  and  work  for 
the  repeal  of  the  fugitive-slave  law,  but  you  pled^d  yourself  not 
to  vote  for  any  man  for  State  or  Federal  of&ces  who  was  not  com- 
mitted to  these  principles.  Tou  were  thus  committed.  Similar  res- 
olutions to  those  were  adopted  in  your  county  convention  here ; 
and  now  with  your  admissions  that  £hey  are  your  platform  and  em- 
body your  sentiments  now  as  they  did  then,  what  do  you  think  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  your  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate,  who  is  at- 
tempting to  dodge  the  responsibility  of  this  platform,  because  it  was 
not  adopted  in  the  right  spotT  I  thought  that  it  was  adopted  in 
Springfield,  but  it  turns  out  it  was  not.  that  it  was  adopted  at  Rock- 
ford,  and  in  the  various  counties  whicn  comprise  this  congressional 
district.    When  I  get  into  the  next  district,  I  will  show  that  the 
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same  platform  was  adopted  there,  and  so  on  through  the  State,  until 
I  nail  the  responsibility  of  it  upon  the  back  of  the  Black  Repuolican 
party  througnout  the  State.  [A  voice :  "  Could  n't  you  modify  and 
call  it  brown  T ''J  Not  a  bit.  I  thought  that  you  were  becoming  a 
little  brown  when  your  members  in  Congress  voted  for  the  Critten- 
den-Montgomery bill,  but  since  you  have  backed  out  from  tibat  po- 
sition, and  gone  back  to  AboUtionism,  you  are  black  and  not  brown. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  shown  you  what  your  platform  was  in  1854. 
You  still  adhere  to  it.  The  same  platform  was  adopted  by  nearly 
all  the  counties  where  the  Black  Kepublican  party  had  a  majority 
in  1854.  I  wish  now  to  call  your  attention  to  the  action  of  yom* 
representatives  in  the  legislature  when  they  assembled  together  at 
Sprin^eld.  In  the  first  place  you  must  remember  that  this  was  the 
organization  of  a  new  party.  It  is  so  declared  in  the  resolutions 
themselves,  which  say  that  you  are  goinjg  to  dissolve  all  old  jMurty 
ties  and  call  the  new  party  Republican.  Tne  Old  Whig  party  was  to 
have  its  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  and  the  Democratic  party  was  to 
be  annihilated  and  blotted  out  of  existence,  whilst  in  ueu  of  these 

Earties  the  Black  Republican  party  was  to  be  organized  on  this  Abo- 
tion  platform.  You  know  who  the  chief  leaders  were  in  breakinff 
up  ana  destroying  these  two  great  parties.  Lincoln  on  the  one  hand 
and  Trumbull  on  the  other,  being  disappointed  politicians,  and  having 
retired  or  been  driven  to  obscurity  by  an  outraged  constituency  be-^ 
cause  of  their  political  sins,  formed  a  scheme  to  Abolitionize  the  two' 
parties,  and  lead  the  old-line  Whigs  and  old-line  Democrats  captive, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  Abolition  camp.  Giddings.  Chase,  • 
Fred  Douglass,  and  Love^oy  were  here  to  christen  them  wnenever 
thejr  were  brought  in.  Lincoln  went  to  work  to  dissolve  the  old-line 
Whig  party.  Clay  was  dead,  and  although  the  sod  was  not  yet  green 
on  his  grave,  this  man  undertook  to  bring  into  disrepute  those  great 
compromise  measures  of  1850,  with  which  Clav  and  Webster  were 
identified.  Up  to  1854  the  Old  Whig  party  and  the  Democratic  party 
had  stood  on  a  common  platform  so  far  as  this  slaveir  question  was 
concerned.  You  Whigs  and  we  Democrats  differed  about  the  bfuok, 
the  tariff,  distribution,  the  specie  circular,  and  the  subtreasnry,  but 
we  agreed  on  this  slavery  question  and  the  true  mode  of  preserving 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union.  The  compromise  measures  of 
1850  were  introduced  by  Clay,  were  defended  by  Webster,  and  sup- 
ported by  Cass,  and  were  approved  by  Fillmore,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
national  men  of  both  parties.  They  constituted  a  common  plank 
upon  which  both  Whigs  and  Democrats  stood.  In  1852  the  Whig 
party,  in  its  last  national  convention  at  Baltimore,  indorsed  and  ap- 
proved these  measures  of  Clay,  and  so  did  the  national  convention 
of  the  Democratic  party  held  that  same  year.  Thus  the  old-line 
Whigs  and  the  old-Une  Democrats  stood  pledged  to  the  ffl*eat  prin- 
ciple of  self-government,  which  guarantees  to  the  people  of  each 
Territory  the  riffht  to  decide  the  slavery  question  for  themselves.  In 
1854,  after  the  death  of  Clay  and  Webster,  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  part 
of  the  Whigs,  undertook  to  Abolitionize  the  Whig  party  oy  dissolving 
it,  transferring  the  members  into  the  Abolition  camp  and  making 
them  train  under  Giddings,  Fred  Douglass,  Lovejoy,  Chase,  Fams- 
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worth,  and  other  Abolition  leaders.  Trumbull  undertook  to  dissolve 
the  Democratic  party  by  taking  old  Democrats  into  the  Abolition 
camp.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  aided  in  his  efforts  by  many  leading  Whigs 
throughout  the  State — your  member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Wasnburne, 
being  one  of  the  most  active.  Trumbull  was  aided  by  many  rene- 
gades from  the  Democratic  party,  among  whom  were  John  Went- 
worth,  Tom  Turner,  and  others  witii  whom  you  are  familiar. 

Mr.  Turner,  who  was  one  of  the  moderators,  here  interposed,  and 
said  that  he  had  drawn  the  resolutions  which  Senator  Douglas  had 
read. 

Mr.  Douglas :  Yes,  and  Turner  says  that  he  drew  these  resolutions. 
["  Hurrah  for  Turner ! ''  "  Hurrah  for  Douglas ! ""]    That  is  right ; 

B' ve  Turner  cheers  for  drawing  the  resolutions,  if  you  approve  them. 
he  drew  those  resolutions,  he  will  not  deny  that  they  are  the  creed 
of  the  Black  Republican  party. 

Mr.  Turner :  They  are  our  creed  exactly. 

Mr.  Douglas:  And  yet  Lincoln  denies  that  he  stands  on  them. 
Mr.  Turner  says  that  the  creed  of  the  Black  Republican  party  is  the 
admission  of  no  more  slave  States,  and  yet  Mr.  Lincoln  declares  that 
he  would  not  like  to  be  placed  in  a  position  where  he  would  have  to 
vote  for  them.  All  I  have  to  say  to  friend  Lincoln  is,  that  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  danger  of  nis  being  placed  in  such  a  position. 
As  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  very  sorry  to  be  placed  in  such  an  embar- 
rassing position  as  to  be  obliged  to  vote  on  the  admission  of  any 
more  slave  States,  I  propose,  out  of  mere  kindness,  to  relieve  him 
from  any  such  necessity.  When  the  bargain  between  Lincoln  and 
Trumbull  was  completed  for  Abolitionizinff  the  Whig  and  Demo- 
cratic parties^  they  "  spread  "  over  the  State,  Lincoln  still  pretending 
to  be  an  old-line  Whig,  in  order  to  "  rope  in  "  the  Whigs,  and  Trum- 
bull pretending  to  be  as  good  a  Democrat  as  he  ever  was,  in  order 
to  coax  the  Democrats  over  into  the  Abolition  ranks.  They  played 
the  part  that  "  decoy  ducks ''  play  down  on  the  Potomac  River.  In 
that  part  of  the  country  they  make  artificial  ducks,  and  put  them  on 
the  water  in  places  where  the  wild  ducks  are  to  be  found,  for  the 
purpose  of  decoying  them.  Well,  Lincoln  and  Trumbull  played  the 
part  of  these  "  decoy  ducks,''  and  deceived  enough  old-line  Whigs 
and  old-line  Democrats  to  elect  a  Black  Republican  legislature. 
When  that  legislature  met,  the  first  thing  it  did  was  to  elect  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  the  very  man  who  is  now  boasting  that  he  wrote 
the  Abolition  platform  on  which  Lincoln  will  not  stand.  I  want  to 
know  of  Mr.  Turner  whether  or  not,  when  he  was  elected,  he  was  a 
good  embodiment  of  Republican  principles  T 

Mr.  Turner:    I  hope  i  was  then  and  am  now. 

Mr.  Douglas :  He  swears  that  he  hopes  he  was  then  and  is  now. 
He  wrote  tnat  Black  Republican  platform,  and  is  satisfied  with  it 
now.  I  admire  and  acknowledge  Turner's  honesty.  Every  man  of 
yon  knows  what  he  says  about  these  resolutions  being  the  platform 
of  the  Black  Republican  party  is  true,  and  you  also  know  tnat  each 
one  of  these  men  who  are  snuffling  and  trying  to  deny  it  is  only 
tiying  to  cheat  the  people  out  of  their  votes  for  the  purpose  of  deceiv- 
ing them  still  more  after  the  election.    I  propose  to  trace  this  thing 
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a  little  farther,  in  order  that  you  can  see  what  additional  evidence 
there  is  to  fasten  this  revolutionary  platform  npon  the  Black  Be- 

gublican  party.  When  the  legislature  assembled,  there  was  a  United 
tates  senator  to  elect  in  the  place  of  General  Shields,  and  before 
they  proceeded  to  ballot,  Lovejoy  insisted  on  laying  down  certain 
principles  by  which  to  govern  the  party.  It  has  been  published  to 
the  world  and  satisfactorily  proven  that  there  was,  at  the  time  the  al- 
liance was  made  between  Trumbull  and  Lincoln  to  Abolitionize  Uie 
two  parties,  an  agreement  that  Lincoln  should  take  Shields's  place  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  Trumbull  should  have  mine  so  soon 
as  they  could  conveniently  get  rid  of  me.  When  Lincoln  was  beaten 
for  Shields's  place,  in  a  manner  I  will  refer  to  in  a  few  minutes,  he 
felt  very  sore  and  restive ;  his  friends  grumbled,  and  some  of  them 
came  out  and  charged  that  the  most  infamous  treachery  had  been 
practised  against  hun ;  that  the  bargain  was  that  Lincoln  was  to  have 
nad  Shieldi^s  place,  and  Trumbull  was  to  have  waited  for  mine,  but 
that  Trumbull,  having  the  control  of  a  few  Abolitionized  Democrats, 
prevented  them  from  voting  for  Lincoln,  thus  keeping  him  within 
a  few  votes  of  an  election*  until  he  succeeded  in  forcing  the  parW  to 
drop  him  and  elect  Trumbull.  Well,  Trumbull  having  cheated  liin- 
coin,  his  friends  made  a  fuss,  and  in  order  to  keep  them  and  Lincoln 
quiet,  the  party  were  obliged  to  come  forward,  in  advance,  at  the  last 
State  election,  and  make  a  pledge  that  they  would  go  for  Lincoln  and 
nobody  else.    Lincoln  could  not  be  silenced  in  any  other  way. 

Now,  there  are  a  great  many  Black  Republicans  of  you  who  do  not 
know  this  thing  was  done,  f"  White^  white,"  and  great  damor.]  I 
wish  to  remind  you  that  while  Mr.  Lincoln  was  speaking  there  was 
not  a  Democrat  vulgar  and  blackguard  enough  to  interrupt  him. 
But  I  know  that  the  shoe  is  pinching  you.  I  am  clinching  Lincoln 
now,  and  you  are  scared  to  death  for  the  result.  I  have  seen  this 
thin^  before.  I  have  seen  men  make  appointments  for  joint  dis- 
cussions, and,  the  moment  their  man  has  been  heard,  try  to  inter- 
rupt ana  prevent  a  fair  hearing  of  the  other  side.  I  have  seen  your 
mobs  before,  and  defy  your  wrath.  [Tremendous  applause.]  My 
friends,  do  not  cheer,  for  I  need  my  wnole  time.  The  object  of  the 
opposition  is  to  occupy  my  attention  in  order  to  prevent  me  from 
giving  the  whole  evidence  and  nailing  this  double-dealing  on  the 
Black  Republican  party.  As  I  have  before  said,  Lovejoy  demanded 
a  declaration  of  principles  on  the  part  of  the  Black  Kepublicans  of 
the  legislature  before  ffoing  into  an  election  for  Unitea  States  sen- 
ator. He  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand : 

Whereas,  Human  slavery  is  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  natural  and 
revealed  rights ;  and  whereas^  the  fathers  of  the  Revolution,  folly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  these  principles,  declared  freedom  to  be  toe  inalienable 
birthright  of  all- men;  and  whereas,  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  Uoited  States  avers  that  that  instrument  was  ordained  to  establish 
justice  and  secure  the  blessiogs  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity ; 
and  whereas,  in  fortherance  of  the  above  principles,  slavery  was  forever 
prohibited  in  the  old  Northwest  Territory,  and  more  recently  in  all  that 
territory  lying  west  and  north  of  the  State  of  Missouri  by  the  act  of  the 
Federal  Gfovemment ;  and  whereas,  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  last  re- 
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fened  to  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  niinois^  a  violation 
of  an  implied  compact,  long  deemed  sacred  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  wide  departure  from  the  uniform  action  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment in  relation  to  the  extension  of  slavery ;  therefore, 

Besoivedj  hy  the  House  of  EepresentativeSf  the  Senate  concurring  tJiereiny  That 
our  senators  in  Congress  be  instructed,  and  our  representatives  requested 
to  introduce^  if  not  otherwise  introduced,  and  to  vote  for  a  bill  to  restore 
sack  prohibition  to  the  aforesaid  Territories,  and  also  to  extend  a  similar 
prohibition  to  all  territory  which  now  belongs  to  the  United  States,  or 
which  may  hereafter  come  under  their  jurisdiction. 

Bewlvedf  That  our  senators  in  Conmss  be  instructed,  and  our  repre- 
sentatives requesjbed,  to  vote  ag^ainst  the  admission  of  any  State  into  the 
Union,  the  constitutaon  of  which  does  not  prohibit  slaverv,  whether  the 
territory  out  of  which  such  State  may  have  been  formed  shall  have  been 
ao^oired  by  conquest,  treaty,  purchase,  or  from  original  territory  of  the 
United  States. 

Besoiced^  That  our  senators  in  Congress  be  instructed,  and  our  repre- 
sentatives requested,  to  introduce  ana  vote  for  a  bill  to  repeal  an  act  en- 
titled ''An  act  respecting  fugitives  from  justice  and  persons  escaping  from 
the  services  of  their  masters'^ ;  and,  failing  in  that,  for  such  a  modification 
of  it  as  shall  secure  the  right  of  habeas  oon^us  and  trial  by  jury  before  the 
regularly  constituted  authorities  of  the  State,  to  all  persons  claimed  as 
owing  service  or  labor. 

Those  resolutions  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Loveioy  immediately 
preceding  the  election  of  senator.  They  declarea  first,  that  the 
Wilmot  proviso  must  be  applied  to  all  territory  north  of  36**  30';  sec- 
ondly^ that  it  must  be  appli^  to  all  territory  south  of  36°  30^ ;  thirdly, 
that  it  must  be  applied  to  all  the  territory  now  owned  by  the 
United  States ;  and  finally,  that  it  must  be  applied  to  all  territory 
hereafter  to  be  acquired  by  the  United  States.  The  next  resolu- 
tion declares  that  no  more  slave  States  shall  be  admitted  into 
this  Union  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  no  matter  whether 
they  are  formed  out  of  territory  now  owned  by  us  or  that  we  may 
hereafter  acquire,  by  treaty,  by  Congress,  or  in  any  manner  what- 
ever. The  next  resolution  demands  the  unconditional  repeal  of 
the  fngitive-slaye  law,  although  its  unconditional  repeal  would  leave 
no  provision  for  carrjring  out  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  guarantees  the  surrender  of  fugitives.  If  they 
could  not  get  an  unconditional  repeal,  they  demanded  that  that  law 
should  be  so  modified  as  to  make  it  as  nearly  useless  as  possible. 
Now,  I  want  to  show  you  who  voted  for  these  resolutions.  When 
the  vote  was  taken  on  the  first  resolution,  it  was  decided  in  the  affir- 
mative— yeas  41,  nays  32.  You  will  find  that  this  is  a  strict  party 
vote,  between  the  Democrats  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Black  Repub- 
licans on  the  other.  [Cries  of  "  White,  white,''  and  clamor.]  I  know 
your  name,  and  always  call  things  by  their  right  name.  The  point  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is  this :  that  these  resolutions  were 
adopted  on  the  7th  day  of  February,  and  that  on* the  8th  they  went 
into  an  election  for  a  United  States  senator,  and  that  day  every  man 
who  voted  for  these  resolutions,  with  but  two  exceptions,  voted  for 
Lincoln  for  the  United  States  Senate.  [^'  Give  us  tneir  names."]  I 
will  read  the  names  over  to  you  if  you  want  them,  but  I  believe  your 
object  is  to  occupy  my  time. 
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On  the  next  resolntion  the  vote  stood,  yeas  33^  nays  40;  and  on 
the  third  resolution,  yeas  35,  nays  47.  I  wish  to  impress  upon  yon 
that  every  man  who  voted  for  those  resolutions,  with  but  two  excep- 
tions, voted  on  the  next  day  for  Lincoln  for  United  States  senator. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  members  who  thus  voted  for  Lincoln  were 
elected  to  the  legislature  pledged  to  vote  for  no  man  for  office  under 
the  State  or  Federal  Government  who  was  not  committed  to  this 
Black  Republican  platform.  They  were  all  so  pledged.  Mr.  Tomer, 
who  stands  by  me,  and  who  then  represented  you,  and  who  says  that 
he  wrote  those  resolutions,  voted  for  Lincoln,  when  he  was  pledged 
not  to  do  so  unless  Lincoln  was  in  favor  of  those  resolutions.  I  now 
ask  Mr.  Turner  [turning  to  Mr.  Turner],  did  you  violate  your  pledge 
in  voting  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  did  he  commit  himself  to  your  plat- 
form before  you  cast  your  vote  for  him  ? 

I  could  go  through  the  whole  list  of  names  here  and  show  you  that 
all  the  Black  Republicans  in  the  legislature,  who  voted  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, had  voted  on  the  day  previous  for  these  resolutions.  For  in- 
stance, here  are  the  names  oi  Sargent  and  Little,  of  Jo  Daviess  and 
Carroll ;  Thomas  J.  Turner,  of  Stephenson:  Lawrence,  of  Boone  and 
McHenry;  Swan, of  Lake;  Rnckney,  of  Ogle  County ;  and  Lyman,  of 
Winnebago.  Thus  you  see  every  member  from  vour  congressional 
district  voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  they  were  pledged  not  to  vote  for 
him  unless  he  was  committed  to  the  doctrine  oi  no  more  slave  States, 
the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
fugitive-slave  law.  Mr.  Lincoln  tells  you  to-day  that  he  is  not 
pledged  to  any  such  doctrine.  Either  Mr.  Lincoln  was  then  com- 
mitted to  those  propositions,  or  Mr.  Turner  violated  his  pledges  to 
you  when  he  voted  for  him.  Either  Lincoln  was  pledged  to  eadi  one 
of  those  propositions,  or  else  every  Black  Republican  representative 
from  this  congressional  district  violated  his  pledge  of  nonor  to  his 
constituents  by  voting  for  him.  I  ask  you  whicn  horn  of  the  di- 
lemma will  you  take?  Will  you  hold  Lincoln  up  to  the  platform  of 
his  party,  or  will  you  accuse  every  representative  you  had  in  the  leg- 
islature of  violating  his  pledge  of  honor  to  his  constituents  1  There 
is  no  escape  for  you.    Either  Mr.  Lincoln  was  committed  to  those 

Eropositions,  or  your  members  violated  their  faith.  Take  either 
orn  of  the  dilemma  you  choose.  There  is  no  dodging  the  question  •, 
I  want  Lincoln's  answer.  He  says  he  was  not  pledg^  to  repeal  the 
fugitive-slave  law,  that  he  does  not  quite  like  to  do  it ;  he  will  not 
introduce  a  law  to  repeal  it.  but  thinks  there  ought  to  be  some  law; 
he  does  not  tell  what  it  ougnt  to  be;  upon  the  whole,  he  is  altogether 
undecided,  and  don't  know  what  to  think  or  do.  That  is  the  sub- 
stance of  his  answer  upon  the  repeal  of  the  fugitive-slave  law.  I 
put  the  Question  to  him  distinctly,  whether  he  indorsed  that  part  of 
the  Black  Republican  platform  which  calls  for  the  entire  abroga- 
tion and  rex>eal  of  the  fugitive-slave  law.  He  answers,  no! — that 
he  does  not  indorse  that;  but  he  does  not  tell  what  he  is  for,  or 
what  he  will  vote  for.  His  answer  is,  in  fact,  no  answer  at  iJl.  Why 
cannot  he  speak  out  and  say  what  he  is  for  and  what  he  will  do  t 

In  regard  to  there  being  no  more  slave  States,  he  is  not  pledged  to 
that.    He  would  not  like,  he  says,  to  be  put  in  a  position  where  he 
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would  have  to  vote  one  way  or  another  upon  that  question.  I  pray 
yon,  do  not  put  him  in  a  position  that  woold  embarrass  him  so  much. 
CkntlemeUy  if  he  goes  to  the  Senate  he  may  be  put  in  that  position. 
and  then  which  way  will  he  vote?  [A  voice:  "How  will  you  vote! "I 
I  will  vote  for  the  admission  of  just  such  a  State  as  by  the  form  of 
their  constitution  the  people  show  thev  want  K  they  want  slavery, 
they  shall  have  itj  if  they  prohibit  slavery,  it  shall  be  prohibited. 
They  can  form  their  institutions  to  please  themselves,  subject  only  to 
the  Constitution;  and  I  for  one  stand  ready  to  receive  them  into  the 
Union.  Why  cannot  your  Black  Republican  candidates  talk  out  as 
plain  as  that  when  they  are  questioned? 

I  do  not  want  to  cheat  any  man  out  of  his  vote.  No  man  is 
deceived  in  regard  to  my  principles  if  I  have  the  power  to  express 
myself  in  terms  explicit  enough  to  convey  my  ideas. 

Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  speech  when  he  was  nominated  for  the  United 
State  Senate  which  covers  all  these  AboUtion  platforms.  He  there 
lavs  down  a  proposition  so  broad  in  its  Abolitionism  as  to  cover  the 
whole  ground. 

In  my  opinion  it  [the  slavery  agitation]  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall 
have  been  reached  and  passed.  '^  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.''  I  beheve  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall — out  I  do  expect  it  will 
cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either 
the  opponents  of  slaverv  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it 
where  the  public  mind  snail  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  inti- 
mate extinction,  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become 
lawful  in  all  the  States  —  old  as  well  as  new,  North  as  well  as  South. 


There  you  find  that  Mr.  Lincoln  lays  down  the  doctrine  that  this 
Union  cannot  endure  divided  as  our  fathers  made  it,  with  free  and 
slave  States.  He  says  they  must  all  become  one  thing  or  all  the  other; 
that  they  must  all  be  free  or  all  slave,  or  else  the  Union  cannot 
continue  to  exist.  It  bein^  his  opinion  tnat  to  admit  any  more  slave 
States,  to  continue  to  divide  the  Union  into  free  and  slave  States, 
will  dissolve  it^  I  want  to  know  of  Mr.  Lincoln  whether  he  will  vote 
for  the  admission  of  another  slave  State. 

He  tells  you  the  Union  cannot  exist  unless  the  States  are  all  free 
or  all  slave :  he  tells  you  that  he  is  opposed  to  making  them  all  slave, 
and  hence  ne  is  for  making  them  all  free,  in  order  that  the  Union 
may  exist ;  and  yet  he  will  not  sav  that  he  will  not  vote  a^inst 
another  slave  State,  knowing  that  tne  Union  must  be  dissolved  if  he 
votoB  for  it.  I  ask  you  if  that  is  fair  dealing?  The  true  intent  and 
inevitable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  his  first  Springfield  speech 
iBj  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  admission  of  anv  more  &dave  otates 
under  any  circumstances.  If  he  is  so  opposed,  why  not  say  so  t  If  he 
beUevee  this  Union  cannot  endure  divided  into  free  and  slave  States, 
that  they  must  all  become  free  in  order  to  save  the  Union,  he  is 
bound  as  an  honest  man,  to  vote  against  any  more  slave  States.  If 
he  believes  it  he  is  bound  to  do  it.  Show  me  that  it  is  my  duty  in 
order  to  save  the  Union  to  do  a  particular  act,  and  I  will  do  it  if  the 
Constitution  does  not  prohibit  it.  I  am  not  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  under  any  circumstances.    I  will  pursue  no  course  of  con- 
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duct  that  win  give  jnst  canse  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The 
hope  of  the  friends  of  freedom  throughout  the  world  rests  upon  the 
perpetuity  of  this  Union.  The  downtrodden  and  oppressea  people 
who  are  suffering  under  European  despotism  adl  look  witii  hope  and 
anxiety  to  the  American  Union  as  the  only  resting-place  and  perma- 
nent home  of  freedom  and  self-government. 

Mr.  Lincoln  savs  that  he  believes  that  this  Union  cannot  continue 
to  endure  with  slave  States  in  it,  and  yet  he  will  not  tell  you  dis- 
tinctly whether  he  will  vote  for  or  against  the  admission  of  taaj 
more  slave  States,  but  says  he  would  not  like  to  be  put  to  the  test. 
I  do  not  think  he  will  be  put  to  the  test.  I  do  not  think  that  the^ 
people  of  Illinois  desire  a  man  to  represent  them  who  would  not  like 
to  be  put  to  the  test  on  the  performauce  of  a  hi^h  constitutional 
duty.  I  will  retire  in  shame  from  the  Senate  of  ute  United  States 
when  I  am  not  willing  to  be  put  to  the  test  in  the  performance  of  mj 
duty.  I  have  been  put  to  severe  tests.  I  have  stood  by  my  princi- 
ples in  fair  weather  and  in  foul^  in  the  sunshine  and  in  the  ram.  I 
nave  defended  the  great  principles  of  self-government  here  among 
vou  when  Northern  sentiment  ran  in  a  torrent  against  me,  and  1 
nave  defended  that  same  great  principle  when  SouUiem  sentiment 
came  down  like  an  avalancne  upon  me.  I  was  not  afraid  of  any  test 
they  put  to  me.  I  knew  I  was  right — ^I  knew  my  principles  were 
sound — I  knew  that  the  people  would  see  in  the  end  that  I  had  done 
right,  and  I  knew  that  the  GFod  of  Heaven  would  smile  upon  me  if  I 
was  ifaithful  in  the  performance  of  my  duty. 

Mr.  Lincoln  makes  a  charge  of  corruption  against  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
and  attempts  to  bolster  it  up  by  saying  that  I  did  the  same  a^Eonst 
the  Washin^n  '^  Union."  Suppose  laid  make  that  charge  of  cor- 
ruption agaiDst  the  Washington  ''  Union,"  when  it  was  &ue,  does 
that  justii^  him  in  making  a  false  charge  against  me  and  others  t 
That  is  the  question  I  would  put.  He  says  that  at  the  time  the 
Nebraska  bill  was  introduced,  and  before  it  was  passed,  there  was  a 
conspiracy  between  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  President 
Pierce,  President  Buchanan,  and  myself  by  that  bill,  and  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court,  to  break  down  the  barrier  and  establish  slavery  all 
over  the  Union.  Does  he  not  know  that  that  charge  is  historically 
false  as  against  President  Buchanan  t  He  knows  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  at  that  time  in  England,  representing  this  country  with  distin- 
guished ability  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  that  he  was  there  for  a 
fong  time  before,  and  did  not  return  for  a  year  or  more  after.  He 
blows  that  to  be  true,  and  that  fact  proves'^his  charge  to  be  false  as 
against  Mr.  Buchanan.  Then  again,  I  wish  to  call  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  the  Nebraska  bill  was  passed,  the  Dred  Scott 
case  was  not  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  all ;  it  was  not  upon  the 
docket  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  it  had  not  been  brought  there,  and 
the  iudges  in  ^1  probability  mew  nothing  of  it.  Thus  the  history 
of  the  country  proves  the  charge  to  be  false  as  against  them.  Jik 
to  President  Pierce,  his  high  character  as  a  man  of  integrity  and 
honor  is  enough  to  vindicate  him  from  such  a  charge ;  and  as  to  my- 
self, I  pronounce  the  charge  an  infamous  lie,  whenever  and  wher- 
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ever  made,  and  by  whomsoever  made.  I  am  willing  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
should  go  and  rake  up  every  public  act  of  mine,  every  measure  I  have 
introduced,  r^ort  I  nave  made,  speech  delivered,  and  criticize  them  -, 
but  when  ne  cnai^es  upon  me  a  corrupt  conspiracy  for  the  purpose 
of  perverting  the  institutions  of  the  country,  I  brand  it  as  it  deserves. 
I  say  the  history  of  the  country  proves  it  to  be  false,  and  that  it  could 
not  have  been  possible  at  the  time.  But  now  he  tries  to  protect  him- 
self in  this  charge,  because  I  made  a  charge  against  the  W  ashin^on 
"  Union.''  My  sp^h  in  the  Senate  against  the  Washington  "  Dmon '' 
was  made  be<MEiuse  it  advocated  a  revolutioDary  doctrine,  by  declaring 
that  the  free  States  had  not  the  right  to  prohibit  slavery  within  their 
own  limits.  Because  I  made  that  charge  against  the  Washington 
''Union,"  Mr.  Lincoln  says  it  was  a  charge  a^inst  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Suppose  it  was ;  is  Lincoln  the  peculiar  defender  of  Mr.  Buchanan  t 
Is  ne  so  interested  in  the  Federal  administration,  and  so  bound  to 
it^  that  he  must  jump  to  the  rescue  and  defend  it  from  every  attack 
that  I  may  make  against  itt  I  understand  the  whole  thing.  The 
Washington  ''  Union,"  under  that  most  corrupt  of  all  men,  Cornelius 
Wendell,  is  advocating  Mr.  Lincoln's  claim  to  the  Senate.  Wendell 
was  the  printer  of  the  li^t  Black  Republican  House  of  Representatives ; 
he  was  a  candidate  before  the  present  Democratic  Blouse,  but  was 

kicked  out,  and  tnen  he  took  the  money  which  he  had 


made  out  of  the  i)ublic  printing  by  means  of  the  Black  Republicans, 
booght  the  Washington ''  Union,"  and  is  nowpublishing  it  in  the  name 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  advocating  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  to  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Lincoln  therefore  considers  an  attack  upon  Wendell 
and  his  corrupt  gane  as  a  x>6rsonal  attack  upon  him.  This  only 
proves  what  I  nave  charged,  that  there  is  an  fuliance  between  Lin- 
eoln  and  his  supporters,  and  tiiie  Federal  ofSce-holders  of  this  State, 
and  presidentiai  aspirants  out  of  it,  to  break  me  down  at  home. 

Mr.  Lincoln  feels  bound  to  come  in  to  the  rescue  of  the  Wash- 
ington "Union."  In  that  speech  which  I  delivered  in  answer  to  the 
^^ishinffton  "  Union,"  I  made  it  distinctly  against  the  "  Union " 
alone.  I  did  not  choose  to  go  beyond  that.  If  I  have  occasion  to 
attack  the  President's  conduct,  I  will  do  it  in  language  that  will  not 
be  misunderstood.  Whfin  I  differed  with  the  President  I  spoke  out 
80  that  jrou  all  heard  me.  That  question  passed  away ;  it  resulted 
in  the  triumph  of  my  principle  by  allowing  the  people  to  do  as  they 
please,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  controversv.  Whenever  the  great 
principle  of  self-government — the  right  of  the  people  to  make  their 
own  constitution,  and  come  into  the  Union  with  slavery  or  without 
ity  as  they  see  proper  —  shall  again  arise,  ^ou  will  find  me  standing 
firm  in  defense  of  that  principle,  and  figntin^  whoever  fights  it.  Ii 
Mr.  Buchanan  stands,  as  I  doubt  not  he  wiU,  by  the  recommenda- 
tion contained  in  his  message,  that  hereafter  all  State  constitutions 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  before  the  admission  of  the 
8t^  into  the  Union,  he  will  find  me  standing  by  him  firmly,  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  in  carmng  it  out.  I  know  Mr.  Lincoln's  object ; 
he  wants  to  divide  the  Democratic  party,  in  order  that  he  may  de- 
feat me  and  go  to  the  Senate. 

[Mr.  DougUs's  time  here  expired,  and  he  stopped  on  the  moment.] 
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Mr.  Lincoln^ 8  Rejoinder  in  the  Freepart  Joint  Debate. 

My  Friends :  It  will  readily  occur  to  you  that  I  cannot  in  half  an 
hour  notice  ail  the  things  that  so  able  a  man  as  Judge  Doufflas  can 
say  in  an  hour  and  a  half }  and  I  hope,  theref ore,  if  there  oe  any- 
thing that  he  has  said  upon  which  you  would  like  to  hear  somethinff 
from  me,  but  which  I  omit  to  comment  upon,  you  will  bear  in  mind 
that  it  would  be  expecting  an  impossibility  for  me  to  ro  over  his 
whole  ground.  I  can  but  take  up  some  oi  the  points  mat  he  has 
dwelt  upon,  and  employ  my  half  hour  specially  on  them. 

The  first  thing  I  have  to  say  to  you  is  a  word  in  regard  to  Jud^ 
Douglases  declaration  about  the  "vulgarity  and  black^ardism"  m 
the  audience  —  that  no  such  thing,  as  he  says,  was  shown  by  any 
Democrat  while  I  was  speaking.  Now  I  only  wish,  by  way  of  reply 
on  this  subject,  to  say  that  while  I  was  speaking  I  used  no  ''  vm- 
garity  or  blackguardism  ^  toward  any  Democrat. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  come  to  all  this  long  portion  of  the  judge's 
speech  —  perhaps  half  of  it — which  he  has  aevoted  to  the  various 
resolutions  and  platforms  that  have  been  adopted  in  the  different 
counties,  in  the  different  congressional  districts,  and  in  the  Illinois 
le^lature  —  which  he  supposes  are  at  variance  with  the  positions 
I  have  assumed  before  you  to-day.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these 
resolutions  are  at  variance  with  the  positions  I  have  here  assumed. 
All  I  have  to  ask  is  that  we  talk  reasonably  and  rationally  about  it. 
I  happen  to  know,  the  judge's  opinion  to  tne  contrary  notwithstajid- 
ing,  that  I  have  never  tried  to  conceal  my  opinions,  nor  tried  to 
deceive  any  one  in  reference  to  them.  He  may  go  and  examine  idl 
the  members  who  voted  for  me  for  United  States  senator  in  1855, 
after  the  election  of  1854.  They  were  pledged  to  certain  thines  here 
at  home,  and  were  determined  to  have  pled^s  from  me,  and  if  he 
will  fina  any  of  these  persons  who  will  tell  him  anything  inconsis- 
tent with  what  I  say  now,  I  will  retire  from  the  race,  ana  give  him 
no  more  trouble. 

The  plain  truth  is  this.  At  the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska 
policy,  we  believed  there  was  a  new  era  being  introduced  in  the 
history  of  the  repjublic,  which  tended  to  the  spread  and  perpetuation 
of  slavery.  But  in  our  opposition  to  that  measure  we  £d  not  anee 
with  one  another  in  everything.  The  people  in  the  north  end  of 
the  State  were  for  stronger  measures  of  opposition  than  we  of  the 
central  and  southern  portions  of  the  State,  out  we  were  all  opposed 
to  the  Nebraska  doctrine.  We  had  that  one  feeling  and  that  one 
sentiment  in  common.  You  at  the  north  end  met  in  your  conven- 
tions and  passed  your  resolutions.  We  in  the  middle  of  the  State 
and  further  south  did  not  hold  such  conventions  and  pass  the  same 
resolutions,  although  we  had  in  general  a  common  view  and  a 
common  sentiment.  So  that  these  meetings  which  the  judge  has 
alluded  to,  and  the  resolutions  he  has  read  from,  were  local, 
and  did  not  spread  over  the  whole  State.  We  at  last  met  together 
in  1856,  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  we  agreed  upon  a 
common  platform.     You  who  held  more  extreme  notions,  either 
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yielded  those  notions,  or  if  not  wholly  yielding  them,  agreed  to  yield 
them  practically,  for  the  sake  of  embodying  the  opposition  to  tiie 
measures  which  the  opposite  party  were  pushing  forward  at  that 
time.  We  met  you  then,  and  if  there  was  anything  yielded,  it  was 
for  practical  purposes.  We  agreed  then  upon  a  platform  for  the 
party  throughout  the  entire  State  of  Illinois,  and  now  we  are  all 
Dound,  as  a  party,  to  that  platform.  And  I  say  here  to  you,  if  any 
one  expects  of  me,  in  the  case  of  my  election,  that  I  will  do  any- 
thing not  signified  by  our  Republican  platform  and  my  answers  here 
to-day,  I  tell  you  very  frankly  that  person  will  be  deceived.  I  do 
not  ask  for  the  vote  of  any  one  who  supposes  that  I  have  secret  pur- 
poses or  pledges  that  I  dare  not  speak  out.  Cannot  the  judge  be 
satisfied!  If  he  fears,  in  the  unfortunate  case  of  my  election,  that 
my  going  to  Washington  will  enable  me  to  advocate  sentiments 
contrary  to  those  which  I  expressed  when  you  voted  for  and  elected 
me,  I  assure  him  that  his  fears  are  wholly  needless  and  groundless. 
Is  the  judge  really  afraid  of  any  such  thing?  I  '11  tell  you  what  he 
is  afraid  of.  He  is  afraid  we  '11  all  pull  together.  This  is  what 
alarms  him  more  than  anything  else.  For  my  part,  I  do  hope  that 
all  of  us,  entertaining  a  common  sentiment  in  opposition  to  what 
appears  to  us  a  design  to  nationalize  and  perpetuate  slavery,  will 
waive  minor  differences  on  questions  which  either  belong  to  the  dead 
pyt  or  the  distant  future,  and  all  pull  together  in  this  stru^^le. 
What  are  your  sentiments?  If  it  be  true  that  on  the  ground  which 
I  occupy — ground  which  I  occupy  as  frankly  and  boldly  as  Judge 
Douglas  does  his — my  views,  though  partiy  coinciding  with  yours, 
are  not  as  perf ectiy  in  accordance  with  your  feelings  as  his  are,  I  do 
say  to  you  m  all  candor,  go  for  him  and  not  for  me.  I  hope  to  deid 
in  all  things  fairly  with  Jud^e  Douglas,  and  with  the  people  of 
the  State,  in  this  contest.  Ana  if  I  should  never  be  elected  to  any 
office,  I  trust  I  may  go  down  with  no  stain  of  falsehood  upon  my  rep- 
utation, notwithstanding  the  hard  opinions  Judge  Douglas  chooses 
to  entertain  of  me. 

The  judffe  has  again  addressed  himself  to  the  Abolition  tendencies 
of  a  speecn  of  mine,  made  at  Springfield  in  June  last.  I  have  so 
often  tried  to  answer  what  he  is  always  saying  on  that  melancholy 
theme,  that  I  almost  turn  with  disgust  from  the  discussion — from 
the  repetition  of  an  answer  to  it.  I  trust  that  nearly  all  of  this 
intelligent  audience  have  read  that  speech.  If  you  nave,  I  may 
venture  to  leave  it  to  you  to  inspect  it  closely,  and  see  whetiier  it 
contains  any  of  those  ''  bugaboos ''  which  frighten  Jud^  Douglas. 

The  judge  complains  that  I  did  not  fully  answer  his  questions. 
If  I  have  the  sense  to  comprehend  and  answer  those  Questions,  I 
have  done  so  fairly.  If  it  can  be  pointed  out  to  me  howl  can  more 
fuUy  and  fairly  answer  him,  I  will  do  it — but  I  aver  I  have  not  the 
sense  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  done.  He  says  I  do  not  declare  I  would 
in  any  event  vote  for  the  admission  of  a  slave  State  into  the  Union. 
If  I  luBive  been  fairly  reported,  he  will  see  that  I  did  give  an  explicit 
answer  to  his  interrogatories.  I  did  not  merely  say  that  I  woula  dis- 
like to  be  put  to  the  test ;  but  I  said  clearly,  if  I  were  put  to  the  test, 
and  a  Territory  from  which  slavery  had  been  excluded  should  pre- 
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sent  herself  with  a  State  constitution  sanctioning  slavery^ — a  i 
extraordinary  thing  and  wholly  unlikely  to  happen, — I  did  not 
how  I  could  avoid  voting  for  her  admission,  fiut  he  refuses  to 
derstand  that  I  said  so,  and  he  wants  this  audience  to  undersi 
that  I  did  not  say  so.  Yet  it  will  be  so  reported  in  the  prii 
speech  that  he  cannot  help  seeing  it. 

He  says  if  I  should  vote  for  the  amission  of  a  slave  State  I  in 
be  voting  for  ^  dissolution  of  the  Union,  because  I  hold  that 
Union  cannot  permanently  exist  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  reg 
that  I  do  not  believe  this  government  can  endure  permanently 
slave  and  half  free,  vet  I  do  not  admit,  nor  does  it  at  all  fol 
that  the  admission  of  a  single  slave  State  will  permanently  fix 
character  and  estabhsh  this  as  a  universal  slave  nation.  The  ji 
is  very  happy  indeed  at  working  up  these  quibbles.  Before  leai 
the  subject  of  answering  questions^  I  aver  as  my  confident  be 
when  you  come  to  see  our  speeches  m  print,  that  you  will  find  en 
question  which  he  has  asked  me  more  fairly  and  boldly  and  1 
answered  than  he  has  answered  those  which  I  put  to  hmi.  Is 
that  so  t  The  two  speeches  may  be  placed  side  oy  side ;  and  I 
venture  to  leave  it  to  impartial  judges  whether  bis  questions  1 
not  been  more  directly  and  circumstantially  answered  than  mill 

Judge  Douglas  says  he  made  a  charge  upon  the  editor  of 
Washington  "Union,''  alone,  of  entertaining  a  i)urpose  to  rpb 
States  of  their  power  to  exclude  slavery  from  their  mnits.  I  nn 
take  to  say,  and  I  make  the  direct  issue,  that  he  did  not  maki 
charge  against  the  editor  of  the  "Union"  alone.    I  will  undertali 

Erove  by  the  record  here  that  he  made  that  char^  against  more 
igher  dignitaries  than  the  editor  of  the  Washmgton  "  Union** 
am  quite  aware  that  he  was  shirking  and  dodging  around  the  f 
in  which  he  put  it,  but  I  can  make  it  manif e^  that  he  leveled 
"fatal  blow"^  a^nst  more  persons  than  this  Washington  ed: 
Will  he  dodge  it  now  by  alleging  that  I  am  trjring  to  defend 
Buchanan  against  the  cnargel  Not  at  all.  Am  i  not  making 
same  charge  myself?  I  am  trying  to  show  that  you.  Judge  Doiu 
are  a  witness  on  my  side.  I  am  not  defending  Bucnanan,  and  I 
tell  Judge  Douglas  that  in  my  opinion  when  he  made  that  chara 
had  an  eye  farther  north  than  he  was  to-day.  He  was  then  fi^ 
against  people  who  called  him  a  Black  Republican  and  an  Abolitioi 
It  is  mixed  all  through  his  speech,  and  it  is  tolerably  manifest 
his  eye  was  a  great  deal  fartner  north  than  it  is  to-day.  The  jc 
says  that  though  he  made  this  charge,  Toombs  got  up  and  decli 
there  was  not  a  man  in  the  United  States,  except  the  editor  at 
"Union,"  who  was  in  favor  of  the  doctrines  put  forth  in  that  art 
And  thereupon  I  understand  that  the  judge  withdrew  the  cha 
Although  he  had  taken  extracts  from  the  newspaper,  and  then  f 
the  Lecompton  constitution,  to  show  the  existence  of  a  conspirac 
brin^  about  a  "fatal  blow,"  by  which  the  States  were  to  be  deprive 
the  right  of  excluding  slavery,  it  all  went  to  pot  as  soon  as  Toombf 
up  and  told  him  it  was  not  true.  It  reminds  me.of  the  story  that  J 
Pnoenix,  the  Calif omia  railroad  surveyor,  tells.  He  says  they  sta 
out  from  the  Plaza  to  the  Mission  of  Dolores.    They  had  two  i 
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>f  determining  distances.  One  was  hj  a  chain  and  pins  taken  over 
he  ground  5  ttie  other  was  by  a  "  go-it-ometer,'' — an  invention  of 
Iu8  owiK — a  three-legged  instrument,  with  which  he  computed  a 
series  of  triangles  between  the  points.  At  night  he  turned  to  the 
ehain-man  to  ascertain  what  distance  they  had  come,  and  found  that 
b^  some  mistake  he  had  merely  dragged  the  chain  over  the  ground 
without  keeping  any  record.  By  the  "  ffo-it-ometer  ^  he  found  he 
hid  made  ten  miles.  Being  skeptical  about  this,  he  asked  a  dray- 
man who  was  passing  how  far  it  was  to  the  Plaza.  The  drayman 
replied  it  was  just  Ymt  a  mile,  and  the  surveyor  put  it  down  m  his 
book — just  as  Judge  Douglas  says,  after  he  nad  made  his  calcula- 
tions and  computations,  he  took  Toombs's  statemeixt.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  after  Judge  Douglas  had  made  his  charge,  he  was  as 
easily  satisfied  about  its  truth  as  the  surveyor  was  of  the  dray- 
nan^  statement  of  the  distance  to  the  Plaza.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  man  who  put  forth  all  that  matter  which  Douglius  deemed  a 
*^tBtal  blow"  at  State  sovereignty,  was  elected  by  the  Democrats  as 
pablic  printer. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  mav  take  Judge  Douglas's  speech  of  March 
22^  1858,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  page  21,  ana  reading  to  the 
bottom  of  page  24  and  you  will  find  the  evidence  on  which  I  say 
that  he  did  not  ma£e  his  charge  against  the  editor  of  the  '^  Union" 
done.  I  cannot  stop  to  read  it,  but  I  will  give  it  to  the  reporters. 
Judge  Douglas  said : 

Mr.  President,  you  here  find  several  distinct  propositions  advanced 
iK^dly  by  the  Washington  ''  Union "  editoriallv,  and  apparently  anthori- 
timely,  and  every  man  who  questions  any  or  them  is  denounced  as  an 
ibohtionist,  a  Free-soiler,  a  fanatic.  The  propositions  are :  first,  that  the 
primary  object  of  aM  government  at  its  original  institution  is  the  protection 
of  personB  and  prope^;  second,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted  States 
Mares  that  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
md  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States^  and  that,  therefore, 
Sdrdly,  all  State  laws,  whether  organic  or  otherwise,  which  prohibit  the 
oHiaens  of  one  State  from  settling  in  another  with  their  slave  property,  and 
Bq>eciallv  declaring  it  forfeited,  are  direct  violations  of  the  original  mten- 
&oa  at  the  government  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  fourth, 
ttttit  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the  Northern  States  was  a  gross  out- 
mge  on  the  rights  of  property,  inasmuch  as  it  was  involuntarily  done  on  the 
put  of  the  owner. 

BemembOT  that  this  article  was  published  in  the  ''  Union  ^  on  the  17th  of 
November,  and  on  the  18th  appeared  the  first  article  giving  the  adhesion  of 
\he  ''  Union  "  to  the  Lecompton  constitution.    It  was  in  these  words : 

'' Kansas  and  hsb  Constitution.— The  vexed  question  is  settled.  The 
problem  is  solved.  The  dead  point  of  danger  is  passed.  All  serious  trouble 
to  IT^THMui  affiurs  is  over  and  gone." 

And  a  column,  nearly,  of  the  same  sort.  Then,  when  ^ou  come  to  look 
Into  the  Lecompton  constitution,  von  find  the  same  doctrine  incorporated 
a  it  which  was  put  forth  editorially  in  the  *'  Union.'^    What  is  it  f 

"  Abtiolk  7,  Section  1.  The  right  of  property  is  before  and  higher  than 
my  constitutional  sanction ;  and  the  ri^ht  of  the  owner  of  a  slave  to  such 
(lave  and  its  increase  is  the  same  and  as  mvariable  as  the  right  of  the  owner 
>f  any  property  whatever." 
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Then  in  the  schedule  is  a  provision  that  the  constitation  may  be  amended 
after  1864  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

''  But  no  alteration  shall  be  made  to  affect  the  right  of  property  in  the 
ownership  of  slaves." 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  clauses  in  the  Lecompton  constitution  that  they 
are  identical  in  spirit  with  this  authoritative  article  in  the  Washington 
**  Union  ^  of  the  day  previous  to  its  indorsement  of  this  constitution. 

When  I  saw  that  article  in  the  ^^  Union  ^  of  the  17th  of  November,  fol- 
lowed by  the  glorification  of  the  Lecompton  constitution  on  the  18th  of 
November,  and  this  clause  in  the  constitution  asserting  the  doctrine  that  a 
State  has  no  ri^ht  to  prohibit  slavery  within  its  limits,  I  saw  that  there  was 
a  fatal  blow  bemg  stnick  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 

Here  he  says,  "Mr.  President,  you  here  find  several  distinct 
propositions  advanced  boldly,  and  apparently  authoritatively."  By 
whose  authority.  Judge  Douglas  1  Again,  he  says  in  another  place, 
"  It  will  be  seen  b^  these  clauses  in  the  Lecompton  constitution  that 
thev  are  identical  m  spirit  with  this  authoritative  article."  By  whose 
autnoritjr!  Who  do  you  mean  to  say  authorized  the  publication  of 
tiiese  articles  t  He  knows  that  the  Washington  "  Union  "  is  consid- 
ered the  organ  of  the  administration.  I  demand  of  Judge  Douglas 
bv  whose  authority  he  meant  to  say  those  articles  were  published, 
if  not  by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  ana 
his  cabinet?  I  defy  nim  to  show  whom  he  referred  to,  if  not  to 
these  high  functionaries  in  the  Federal  Government.  More  than 
this,  he  says  the  articles  in  that  paper  and  the  provisions  of  tiie 
Lecompton  constitution  are  ^4deutical,^and  being  identical,  he  argues 
that  the  authors  are  cooperating  and  conspiring  together.  He  does 
not  use  the  word  "  conspiring,"  but  what  other  construction  can  you 
put  upon  it?    He  winds  up  with  this : 

When  I  saw  that  article  in  the  "  Union  "  of  the  17th  of  November,  fol- 
lowed by  the  glorification  of  the  Lecompton  constitution  on  tbe  18th  of 
November,  ana  this  clause  in  the  constitution  asserting  the  doctrine  that 
a  State  has  no  right  to  prohibit  slavery  Tiithin  its  limits,  I  saw  that  there 
was  a  fatal  blow  being  struck  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 

I  ask  him  if  all  this  fuss  was  made  over  the  editor  of  this  news- 
paper. It  would  be  a  terribly  " fatal  blow''  indeed  which  a  single 
man  could  strike,  when  no  President,  no  cabinet  officer,  no  member  of 
Congress,  was  giving  strength  and  efficiency  to  the  movement.  Out 
of  respect  to  Judge  Douglas's  good  sense  I  must  believe  he  did  n't 
manufacture  his  idea  of  the  "fatal"  character  of  that  blow  out  of 
such  a  miserable  scapegrace  as  he  represents  that  editor  to  be.  But 
the  judge's  eye  is  farther  south  now.  Then,  it  was  very  peculiarly 
and  decidedly  north.    His  hope  rested  on  tne  idea  of  enlisting  the 

freat  "  Black  Republican  "  party,  and  making  it  the  tail  of  his  new 
ite.  He  knows  he  was  then  expecting  from  day  to  day  to  turn  Re- 
publican and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  our  organization.  He  has 
found  that  tnese  despised  "  Black  Republicans  "  estimate  him  by  a 
standard  which  he  has  taught  them  only  too  well.  Hence  he  is 
crawling  back  into  his  old  camp,  and  you  will  find  him  eventually 
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installed  in  full  fellowship  amon^  those  whom  he  was  then  battling, 
and  with  whom  he  now  pretends  to  be  at  such  fearful  variance. 
[Loud  applause,  and  cries  of  ^^  Go  on,  go  on."]  I  cannot,  gentlemen^ 
my  time  nas  ei^ired. 

September  15,  1858. —  Thibd  Joint  Debate,  at  Jonesbobo, 

Illinois. 

Mr.  Douglases  Opening  Spe^h, 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen :  I  appear  before  yon  to-da^  in  pursuance 
of  a  previous  notice,  and  have  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  divide  time,  and  discuss  with  him  the  leading  political  topics  that 
now  agitate  the  country. 

Prior  to  1854  this  country  was  divided  into  two  great  political 
parties  known  as  Whig  and  Democratic.  These  parties  differed 
from  each  other  on  certain  questions  which  were  then  deemed  to  be 
important  to  the  best  interests  of  the  republic.  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats differed  about  a  bank,  the  tariff,  distribution,  the  G^)ecie  circu- 
lar, and  the  subtreasury.  On  those  issues  we  went  before  the  country, 
and  discussed  the  principles,  objects,  and  measures  of  the  two  great 
parties.  Each  of  the  parties  coidd  proclaim  its  principles  in  Louisi- 
ana as  well  as  in  Massachusetts,  in  Kentucky  as  well  as  in  Illinois. 
Since  that  period,  a  ^reat  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  forma- 
tion of  parties,  by  which  thev  now  seem  to  be  divided  by  a  geograph- 
ical line,  a  large  party  in  the  Korth  being  arrayed  under  the  Abolition 
or  Republican  banner,  in  hostility  to  the  Southern  States,  Southern 
people,  and  Southern  institutions.  It  becomes  important  for  us  to 
inquire  how  this  transformation  of  parties  has  occurred,  made  from 
those  of  national  principles  to  geographical  factions.  You  remember 
that  in  1850 — this  country  was  agitated  from  its  center  to  its  cir- 
cumference about  this  slavery  question  —  it  became  necessary  for 
the  leaders  of  the  great  Whig  party  and  the  leaders  of  the  great 
Democratic  party  to  postpone  lor  the  time  being  their  particular 
disputes,  and  unite  first  to  save  the  Union  before  they  should  quarrel 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  governed.  During  the  Congress 
of  1849-50,  Henry  Clay  was  the  leader  of  the  Union  men,  supported 
by  Cass  and  Webster,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Democracy  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Whigs,  in  opposition  to  Northern  Abolitionists  or 
Southern  Disunionists.  The  great  contest  of  1850  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  compromise  measures  of  that  year,  which 
measures  rested  on  the  g^reat  principle  that  the  people  of  each  State 
and  each  Territory  of  this  Union  ought  to  be  permitted  to  regulate 
their  own  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  to  no  other 
limitation  than  that  which  the  Federal  Constitution  imposes. 

I  now  wish  to  ask  you  whether  that  principle  was  rignt  or  wrong 
which  guaranteed  to  every  State  and  every  community  the  right  to 
form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  to  suit  themselves. 
These  measures  were  adopted,  as  I  have  previously  said,  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  Union  Whigs  and  Union  Democrats  in  opposition  to 
Northern  Abolitionists  and  Southern  Disunionists.    In  1858,  when 
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the  Whi^  party  assembled  at  Baltimore  in  national  convention  ttft 
the  last  time,  they  adopted  the  principle  of  the  comraomise  measmeft 
of  1850  as  their  rule  of  party  action  in  the  future.  One  month  there- 
after the  Democrats  assembled  at  the  same  place  to  nominate  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  and  declared  the  same  great  principle  ai 
the  rule  of  action  by  which  the  Democracy  would  be  governed.  The 
presidential  election  of  1852  was  fought  on  that  basis.  It  is  true  thai 
the  Whigs  claimed  special  merit  for  the  adoption  of  those  measim% 
because  they  asserted  that  their  great  Clay  originated  thenL  thdr 
godlike  Webster  defended  them,  and  their  Fillmore  signed  the  UO 
making  them  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  Demo- 
crats claimed  special  credit  for  the  Democracy  upon  the  nonnd  that 
we  gave  twice  as  many  votes  in  both  houses  of  Congress  for  the  paa- 
sage  of  these  measures  as  the  Whig  party. 

Thus  you  see  that  in  the  presidential  election  of  1852  the  Whin 
were  pledged  by  their  platform  and  their  candidate  to  the  prineipe 
of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  the  Democracy  were  like- 
wise pledged  by  our  principles,  our  platform,  and  oar  candidate  to 
the  same  Rne  of  policy,  to  preserve  peace  and  quiet  between  the  dit- 
f erent  sections  of  this  Union.  Since  that  period  the  Whig  paiijhm 
been  transformed  into  a  section^  party,  under  the  name  of  the 
Be{)ublican  party,  whilst  the  Democratic  partv  continues  the  same 
national  party  it  was  at  that  day.  All  sectional  men,  all  men  of  Abo- 
lition sentiments  and  principles,  no  matter  whether  thev  were  did 
Abolitionists  or  had  been  Whigs  or  Democrats,  rally  under  the  aee- 
tional  Republican  banner,  and  consequentiy  all  national  men,  all 
Union-loving  men,  whether  Whigs,  Democrate,  or  by  whatever  name 
they  have  b^n  known,  ought  to  rally  under  the  Stars  and  Strmes  in 
defense  of  the  Constitution  as  our  fathers  made  it,  and  of  the  Union 
as  it  has  existed  under  the  Constitution. 

How  has  this  departure  from  the  faith  of  the  Democracy  and  the 
faith  of  the  Whig  party  been  accomplished?  In  1854,  certain  rest- 
less, ambitious,  and  disappointed  i>oliticians  throughout  the  land 
took  advantage  of  the  temporary  excitement  created  by  the  Nebraska 
bill  to  try  and  dissolve  the  Old" Whig  party  and  the  old  Democratic 
party,  to  Abolitionize  their  members,  and  lead  them,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  captives  into  the  Abolition  camp.  In  the  State  of  New  York  a 
convention  was  held  by  some  of  these  men,  and  a  platform  adopted, 
every  plank  of  which  was  as  black  as  night,  eacn  one  relating  to 
the  negro,  and  not  one  referring  to  the  interests  of  the  white  man. 
That  example  was  followed  throughout  the  Northern  States,  the 
effort  being  made  to  combine  all  the  free  States  in  hostile  array 
against  the  slave  States.  The  men  who  thus  thought  that  they  couu 
build  up  a  ^eat  sectional  party,  and  through  its  organization  oon* 
trol  the  political  destinies  of  this  country,  based  all  their  hopes  on 
the  single  fact  that  the  North  was  the  stronger  division  of  the  nation, 
and  hence,  if  the  North  could  be  combined  against  the  South,  a  sure 
victory  awaited  their  efforts.  I  am  doin^  no  more  than  justice  to 
the  truth  of  history  when  I  say  that  in  this  State  Abraham  Lincoln, 
on  behalf  of  the  Whigs,  and  Lyman  Trumbull,  on  behalf  of  tie 
Democrats,  were  the  leaders  who  undertook  to  perform  this  grand 
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scheme  of  Abolitionizing  the  two  parties  to  which  they  belonged. 
They  had  a  private  arrangement  as  to  what  should  be  tne  political 
destiny  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  before  they  went  into  tlie 
operation.  The  arrangement  was  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  take  the 
old-line  Whigs  with  him.  claiming  that  he  was  still  as  good  a  Whig 
as  ever,  over  to  the  Abolitionists,  and  Mr.  Trumbull  was  to  run  for 
Congress  in  the  Belleville  district,  and,  claiming  to  be  a  good  Demo- 
crat^ coax  the  old  Democrats  into  the  Abolition  camp,  and  when,  hy 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  Abolitionized  Whigs,  the  Abolitionized  Demo- 
crats, and  the  old-line  Abolition  and  Free-soil  party  of  this  State,  they 
shonld  secure  a  majority  in  the  legislature,  Lincoln  was  then  to  be 
made  United  States  senator  in  Shields's  place,  Trumbull  remaining 
in  Congress  until  I  should  be  accommodating  enough  to  die  or  resign, 
and  give  him  a  chance  to  follow  Lincoln.  That  was  a  very  nice  httle 
bargain  so  far  as  Lincoln  and  Trumbull  were  concerned,  if  it  had 
been  carried  out  in  good  faith,  and  friend  Lincoln  had  attained  to 
senatorial  dignity  according  to  the  contract.  They  went  into  the 
contest  in  every  part  of  the  State,  calling  upon  all  disappointed  poli- 
ticians to  join  in  the  crusade  against  the  Democracv,  and  appealed 
to  the  prevailing  sentiments  and  prejudices  in  all  the  northern 
counties  of  the  State.  In  three  congressional  districts  in  the  north 
end  of  the  State  they  adopted,  as  the  platform  of  this  new  party  thus 
formed  by  Lincoln  and  Trumbull  in  connection  with  the  Abolition- 
ists, aU  of  those^  principles  which  aimed  at  a  warfare  on  the  part 
of  the  North  against  the  South.  They  declared  in  that  platform  that 
the  Wilmot  proviso  was  to  be  applied  to  all  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  North  as  well  as  South  of  36''  3(y,  and  not  only  to 
all  the  territory  we  then  had,  but  all  that  we  mieht  hereafter  ac- 
auire:  that  hereafter  no  more  slave  States  should  be  admitted  into 
tnis  Union,  even  if  the  people  of  such  States  desired  slavery ;  that  the 
fugitive-slave  law  should  be  absolutely  and  unconditionally  repetded ; 
that  slavery  should  be  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  that 
the  slave-trade  should  be  abolished  between  the  different  States,  and, 
in  fact,  every  article  in  their  creed  related  to  this  slavery  question, 
and  pointed  to  a  Northern  geographical  party  in  hostility  to  the 
Sontnem  States  of  this  Union. 

Such  were  their  principles  in  northern  Illinois.  A  littie  further 
south  they  became  bleacned  and  grew  paler  lust  in  proportion  as 
public  sentiment  moderated  and  cnanged  in  this  direction.  There 
were  Republicans  or  Abolitionists  in  the  North,  anti-Nebraska  men 
down  about  Springfield,  and  in  this  neighborhood  they  contented 
themselves  with  talking  about  the  inexpediency  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  In  the  extreme  northern  counties  they 
brought  out  men  to  canvass  the  State  whose  complexion  suited  tiieir 
political  creed,  and  hence  Fred  Douglass,  the  negro,  was  to  be  found 
there,  following  General  Cass,  and  attempting  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  Lincoln,  Trumbull,  and  Abolitionism,  against  that  illustrious  sen- 
ator. Why,  they  brought  Fred  Douglass  to  Freeport,  when  I  was 
addressing  a  meeting  tnere,  in  a  carriage  driven  by  the  white  owner, 
the  neffro  sitting  inside  with  the  white  lady  and  her  daughter. 
When  I  got  through  canvassing  the  northern  counties  that  year. 

Vol.  L— 22. 
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and  progressed  as  far  south  as  Sprin^eld,  I  was  met  and  opposed 
in  discussion  by  Lincoln,  Lovejojr,  ^finimbull,  and  Sidney  fireese, 
who  were  on  one  side.  Father  Giddings,  the  high  priest  of  Abo- 
litionism, had  just  been  there,  and  Chase  came  about  the  time  I  left 
t^'  Why  did  n't  you  shoot  him  1"]  I  did  take  a  running  shot  at  them. 
>ut  as  I  was  single-handed  against  the  white,  black,  and  mixed 
drove,  I  had  to  use  a  shot-gun  and  fire  into  tne  crowd  instead  of 
taking  them  off  singly  with  a  rifle.  Trumbull  had  for  his  lien- 
tenants  in  aiding  him  to  Abolitionize  the  Democracy,  such  men  as 
John  Wentwortii  of  Chicago,  Governor  Reynolds  of  Belleville,  Sid- 
ney Breese  of  Carlisle,  and  John  Dougherty  of  Union,  each  of  whom 
modified  his  opinions  to  suit  the  locality  he  was  in.  Dougherty,  for 
instance,  would  not  go  much  further  than  to  talk  about  the  inex- 
pediency of  the  Nebraska  bill,  whilst  his  allies  at  Chicago  advocated 
negro  citizenship  and  negro  equalitv,  putting  the  white  man  and  the 
negro  on  the  same  basis  under  the  law.  Now  these  men,  four  years 
ago,  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  break  down  the  Democracv; 
to-day  they  are  again  acting  together  for  the  same  purpose !  They  do 
not  hoist  tne  same  fiae ;  they  do  not  own  the  same  prmciples,  or  pro- 
fess the  same  faith ;  but  conceal  their  union  for  the  sake  of  pouqr. 
In  the  northern  counties  you  find  that  all  the  conventions  are  called 
in  the  name  of  the  Black  Republican  party  j  at  Springfield  they  dare 
not  call  a  Republican  convention,  but  invite  all  the  enemies  of  the 
Democracy  to  unite,  and  when  thev  get  down  into  Egypt,  Trumbull 
issues  notices  calling  upon  the  ''  Iree  Democracy  "  to  assemble  and 
hear  him  speak.  I  have  one  of  the  handbills  calling  a  Trumbull 
meeting  at  Waterloo  the  other  day,  which  I  received  tnere,  which  is 
in  the  following  language: 

A  meeting  of  the  Free  Democraoy  will  take  place  in  Waterloo,  on  Mon- 
day, Sept.  13th  inst.,  whereat  Hon.  Lyman  Trombull,  Hon.  Jehu  Baker, 
and  others  will  address  the  people  upon  the  different  pohtical  topics  of 
the  day.  Members  of  all  parties  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present  and 
hear  and  determine  for  themselves. 

The  Monroe  Free  Demoobaot. 

What  is  that  name  of  "  Free  Democrats  "  put  forth  for  unless  to 
deceive  the  people,  and  make  them  believe  that  Trumbull  and  his 
followers  are  not  the  same  party  as  that  which  raises  the  black  flag 
of  Abolitionism  in  the  northern  part  of  this  State,  and  makes  war 
upon  the  Democratic  party  throughout  the  State.  When  I  put  that 
question  to  them  at  Waterloo  on  Saturday  last,  one  of  them  rose 
and  stated  that  they  had  changed  their  name  for  political  effect  in 
order  to  get  votes.  There  was  a  candid  admission.  Their  object  in 
changing  their  partv  organization  and  principles  in  different  locali- 
ties was  avowed  to  be  an  attempt  to  cheat  and  deceive  some  portion 
of  the  people  until  after  the  election.  Why  cannot  a  political  party 
that  is  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  its  purposes  and  the  soundness 
of  its  principles  declare  them  everywhere  alike  1  I  would  disdain  to 
hold  any  political  principles  that  I  could  not  avow  in  the  same  tenns 
in  Kentucky  that  I  declared  in  Illinois,  in  Charleston  as  well  as  in 
Chicago,  in  New  Orleans  as  well  as  in  New- York.    So  long  as  we 
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live  under  a  constitation  common  to  all  the  States,  our  political 
faith  ought  to  be  as  broad,  as  liberal,  and  just  as  that  constitution 
itself,  and  should  be  proclaimed  alike  in  every  portion  of  the  Union. 
But  it  is  apparent  that  our  opponents  find  it  necessary,  for  partizan 
effect,  to  change  their  colors  in  different  counties  in  order  to  catch 
the  popular  breeze,  and  hope  with  these  discordant  materials  com- 
bined together  to  secure  a  majority  in  the  legislature  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  down  the  Democratic  party.  This  combination  did 
succeed  m  1854  so  far  as  to  elect  a  majority  of  their  confederates  to 
the  legislature,  and  the  first  important  act  which  they  performed 
was  to  elect  a  senator  in  the  place  of  the  eminent  and  gallant  Sena^ 
tor  Shields.  His  term  expired  in  the  United  States  Senate  at  that 
time,  and  he  had  to  be  crushed  by  the  Abolition  coalition  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  would  not  join  in  their  conspiracy  to  wage 
war  against  one  half  of  the  Union.  That  was  the  only  objection  to 
Oeneral  Shields.  He  had  served  the  people  of  the  State  with  ability 
in  the  legislature,  he  had  served  you  with  fidelity  and  ability  as 
auditor,  he  had  performed  his  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  wnole 
country  at  the  head  of  the  Land  Department  at  Washington,  he  had 
covered  the  State  and  the  Union  with  immortal  glory  on  the  bloody 
fields  of  Mexico  in  defense  of  the  honor  of  our  flag,  and  yet  he  had 
to  be  stricken  down  by  this  unholy  combination.  And  for  what 
cause  f  Merely  because  he  would  not  join  a  combination  of  one 
half  of  the  States  to  make  war  upon  the  other  half,  after  having 
poured  out  his  heart's  blood  for  all  the  States  in  the  Union.  Trum- 
bull was  put  in  his  place  by  Abolitionism.  How  did  Trumbull  get 
there  f 

Before  the  Abolitionists  would  consent  to  go  into  an  election  for 
United  States  senator,  they  required  all  the  members  of  this  new 
combination  to  show  their  hands  upon  this  question  of  Abolitionism. 
Lovejoy,  one  of  their  high  priests,  brought  in  resolutions  defining 
the  Abolition  creed,  and  required  them  to  commit  themselves  on  it 
by  their  votes — yea  or  nay.  In  that  creed  as  laid  down  by  Lovejoy, 
they  declared  first,  that  the  Wilmot  proviso  must  be  put  on  all  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  north  as  well  as  south  of  36^  30', 
and  that  no  more  territory  should  ever  be  acquired  unless  slavery 
was  at  first  prohibited  therein ;  second,  that  no  more  States  should 
ever  be  received  into  the  Union  unless  slavery  was  first  prohibited, 
by  constitutional  provision,  in  such  States ;  tnird.  that  the  fugitive- 
slave  law  must  be  immediately  repealed,  or,  failing  in  that,  then 
such  amendments  were  to  be  made  to  it  as  would  render  it  useless 
and  inefficient  for  the  objects  for  which  it  was  passed,  etc.  The 
next  day  after  these  resolutions  were  offered  they  were  voted  upon, 
part  of  them  carried,  and  the  others  defeated,  the  same  men  who 
voted  for  them,  with  only  two  exceptions,  voting  soon  after  for  Abra^ 
ham  Lincoln  as  their  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate.  He  came 
within  one  or  two  votes  of  being  elected,  but  he  could  not  auite  get 
tiie  number  required,  for  the  simple  reason  that  his  friena  Trum- 
bull, who  was  a  party  to  the  bargain  by  which  Lincoln  was  to  take 
Shields's  place,  controlled  a  few  AboUtionized  Democrats  in  the  le^s- 
latnre,  and  would  not  allow  them  all  to  vote  for  him,  thus  wronging 
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Lincoln  by  permitting  him  on  each  ballot  to  be  almost  elected,  but 
not  quite,  until  he  forced  them  to  droD  Lincoln  and  elect  him  (Trom- 
buU).  in  order  to  unite  the  party.  Tnu8  you  And  that  although  the 
legislature  was  carried  that  year  by  the  bargain  between  Trumbull, 
Lmcoln,  and  the  Abolitionists,  and  the  union  of  these  discordant  ele- 
ments in  one  harmonious  part^,  yet  Trumbull  violated  his  pledee^ 
and  played  a  Yankee  trick  on  Lincoln  when  they  came  to  divide  me 
spoils.  Perhaps  vou  would  like  a  little  evidence  on  tills  point  If 
you  would,  I  wUl  call  Colonel  James  H.  Mathenjr  of  Sprmgfleld, 
to  the  stand,  Mr.  Lincoln's  especial  confidential  friend  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  see  what  he  will  say  upon  the  subject  of  this  bar- 
^in.  Matheny  is  now  the  Black  Bejpublican  or  Abolition  candidate 
for  Congress  in  the  Springfield  district  against  the  gallant  Golond 
Harris,  and  is  making  speeches  all  over  that  part  of  the  State  against 
me  and  in  favor  of  Lincoln,  in  concert  with  TrumbulL  He  ought 
to  be  a  good  witness,  and  I  will  read  an  extract  from  a  speech 
which  he  made  in  1856^  when  he  was  mad  because  his  friend  Lincoln 
had  been  cheated.  It  is  one  of  numerous  speeches  of  the  same  tenor 
that  were  made  about  that  time,  exposing  tnis  bargain  between  Lin- 
coln, Trumbull,  and  the  Abolitionists.    Matheny  tnen  said : 

The  Whigs,  Abolitionists,  Enow-nothings,  and  renegade  DemooratB  made 
a  solemn  compact  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  State  against  the  De- 
mocracy, on  this  plan :  First,  that  they  would  all  combine  and  elect  Mr. 
Trumbull  to  Congress,  and  thereby  canr  his  district  for  the  l^^ialaturej  in 
order  to  throw  aU  the  strength  that  could  be  obtained  into  that  body  aninst 
the  Democrats ;  second,  that  when  the  legislature  should  meet,  the  omoen 
of  that  body,  such  as  speaker,  clerks,  doorkeepers,  etc.,  would  be  given  to 
the  Abolitionists ;  and  third,  that  the  Whi^s  were  to  have  the  Unit^  States 
senator.  That,  accordingly,  in  good  faith,  Trumbull  was  elected  to  Con- 
g^ress^  and  his  district  carried  for  the  legislature,  and,  when  it  convened,  the 
Abohtionists  got  all  the  officers  of  that  oody,  and  thus  far  the  ''bond"  was 
fairly  executed.  The  Whigs,  on  their  part,  demanded  the  election  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  the  United  States  Senate,  that  the  bond  might  be  fulfilled, 
the  other  parties  to  the  contract  having  already  secured  to  themselves  all 
that  was  called  for.  But,  in  the  most  perfidious  manner,  thev  refused  to 
elect  Mr.  Lincoln  ;  and  the  mean,  low-Uved,  sneakine  Trumbull  succeeded, 
by  pledging  all  that  was  required  by  any  party,  in  thrusting  Lincoln  aside 
and  foisting  himself^  an  excrescence  firom  the  rotten  bowels  of  the  De- 
mocracy, into  the  Umted  States  Senate ;  and  thus  it  has  ever  been,  that  an 
honest  man  makes  a  bad  bargain  when  he  conspires  or  contracts  with 
rogues. 

Matheny  thought  his  friend  Lincoln  made  a  bad  bargain  when 
he  conspired  and  contracted  with  such  ro^es  as  Trumbml  and  his 
Abolition  associates  in  that  campaign.  Lincoln  was  shoved  off  the 
track,  and  he  and  his  friends  all  at  once  began  to  mope ;  became  soar 
and  mad,  and  disposed  to  tell,  but  dare  not ;  and  thus  they  stood  for 
a  long  time,  until  the  Abolitionists  coaxed  and  flattered  him  back  by 
their  assurances  that  he  should  certainly  be  a  senator  in  Douglases 
place.  In  that  way  the  Abolitionists  have  been  able  to  hold  Lincoln 
to  the  alliance  up  to  this  time,  and  now  they  have  brought  him  into 
a  fight  ag^nst  me,  and  he  is  to  see  if  he  is  again  to  be  cheated  by 
them.    Lincoln  this  time,  though,  required  more  of  them  than  a 
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promise,  and  holds  their  bond,  if  not  security,  that  Lovejoy  shall  not 
cheat  him  as  Tmmbnll  did. 

When  the  Republican  convention  assembled  at  Springfield  in  June 
last,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  State  officers  only,  the  Aboli- 
tionists coula  not  get  Lincoln  and  his  friends  into  it  until  they  would 
pledge  themselves  that  Lincoln  should  be  their  candidate  for  the 
Senate ;  and  you  will  find,  in  proof  of  this,  that  that  convention  passed 
a  resolution  unanimously  declaring  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
"  first,  last^nd  only  choice  ^  of  the  Republicans  for  United  States 
senator.  He  was  not  willing  to  have  it  understood  that  he  was 
merelv  their  first  choice,  or  their  last  choice,  but  their  only  choice. 
The  Black  Republican  party  had  nobody  else.  Browning  was  no- 
where ;  Governor  Bissell  was  of  no  account ;  Archie  Williams  was 
not  to  be  taken  into  consideration ;  John  Wentworth  was  not  worth 
mentioning;  John  M.  Palmer  was  degraded:  and  their  party  pre- 
sented the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  having  out  one — the  first,  the 
last^  and  onlv  choice  for  the  Senate.  Suppose  that  Lincoln  should 
die,  what  a  horrible  condition  the  RepuDlican  party  would  be  in ! 
They  would  have  nobody  left.  They  have  no  other  choice,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  put  themselves  before  the  world  in  this 
ludicrous,  rimculous  attitude  of  having  no  other  choice  in  order  to 
quiet  Lincoln's  suspicions,  and  assure  him  that  he  was  not  to  be 
cneated  by  Loveioy,  and  the  trickery  by  which  Trumbull  out^gen- 
eraled  him.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  think  they  will  have  a  nice  time  of  it 
before  they  ^t  through.  I  do  not  intend  to  give  them  any  chance  to 
cheat  Lincoln  at  all  this  time.  I  intend  to  relieve  him  of  all  anxiety 
upon  that  subject,  and  spare  them  the  mortification  of  more  exposures 
of  contracts  violated,  and  the  pledged  honor  of  rogues  forfeited. 

But  I  wish  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  chief  points  at  issue  be- 
tween Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself  in  this  discussion.  Mr.  Lincoln,  know- 
ing that  he  was  to  be  the  candidate  of  his  party  on  account  of  the 
arrangement  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  knowing  that  he  was 
to  receive  the  nomination  of  the  convention  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  had  his  speech,  accepting  that  nomination,  all  written  and 
committed  to  memory,  ready  to  be  delivered  the  moment  the  nomi- 
nation was  announced.  Accordingly  when  it  was  made  he  was  in 
readiness  and  delivered  his  speech,  a  portion  of  which  I  will  read  in 
order  that  I  may  state  his  political  principles  fairly,  by  repeating 
them  in  his  own  language  : 

We  are  now  tar  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy  was  instituted  for  the 
avowed  object*  and  with  the  confident  promise  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery 
agitation:  nnaer  the  operation  of  that  policy,  that  agitation  has  not  only 
not  ceased,  but  has  constantly  au^ented.  I  believe  it  will  not  cease  until  a 
erims  thall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  ''  A  house  divided  against  itself 
eannot  stand."  I  believe  this  govemmentcannot  endure  permanentlv  half 
•]ave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  union  to  be  dissolved — I  do  not 
expect  the  house  to  fall — but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  wUl 
become  all  one  thin^  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will 
anest  the  c^read  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  pubhc  mind  shall  rest  m  the 
b^Mf  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates  will  push 
it  forward  until  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  North  as  well 
asSoath. 
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There  you  have  Mr.  Lincoki's  first  and  main  proposition,  upon 
which  he  bases  his  claims,  stated  in  his  own  langaase.  He  tells 
you  that  this  republic  cannot  endure  jpermanently  mvided  into  slave 
and  free  States,  as  our  fathers  made  it.  He  says  that  they  must  all 
become  free  or  all  become  slave,  that  they  must  fdl  be  one  thing  or 
all  be  the  other,  or  this  government  cannot  last.  Why  can  it  not 
last,  if  we  will  execute  the  government  in  the  same  spirit  and 
upon  the  same  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded  f  Lincoln,  by  his 
proposition,  says  to  the  South,  "  If  you  desire  to  maintain  your  in- 
stitutions as  they  are  now,  you  must  not  be  satisfied  with  minding 
your  own  business,  but  you  must  invade  Illinois  and  all  the  other 
Northern  States,  establish  slavery  in  them,  and  make  it  universal''; 
and  in  the  same  language  he  says  to  the  North,  "  You  must  not  be 
content  with  regulating  your  own  affairs,  and  minding  your  own 
business,  but  if  you  desire  to  maintain  your  freedom,  you  must  in- 
vade the  Southern  States,  abolish  slavery  there  and  everywhere,  in 
order  to  have  the  States  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.''  I  say  tJiat 
this  is  the  inevitable  and  irresistible  result  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  ail- 
ment, inviting  a  warfare  between  the  North  and  the  South,  to 
be  carried  on  with  ruthless  vengeance,  until  the  one  section  or  the 
other  shall  be  driven  to  the  waU,  and  become  the  victim  of  tiie  ra- 
pacit(r  of  the  other.  What  good  would  follow  such  a  system  of  war- 
fare f  Suppose  the  North  snould  succeed  in  conquering  the  South, 
how  much  would  she  be  the  gainer?  or  suppose  the  South  shoula 
conquer  the  North,  could  the  Union  be  preserved  in  that  way  1  Is 
this  sectional  warfare  to  be  waged  between  Northern  States  and 
Southern  States  until  they  all  shall  become  uniform  in  their  local 
and  domestic  institutions  merely  because  Mr.  Lincoln  says  that  a 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,  and  pretends  that  this 
scriptural  quotation,  this  lan^age  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  American  Umon  and  the  American  Constitution? 
Washington  and  his  compeers,  in  the  convention  that  framed  the 
Constitution,  made  this  government  divided  into  free  and  slave 
States.  It  was  composed  then  of  thirteen  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent States,  each  having  sovereign  authority  over  its  local  and 
domestic  institutions,  and  all  bound  together  by  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. Mr.  Lincoln  likens  that  bond  of  the  Federal  ConstitutioD, 
joining  free  and  slave  States  together,  to  a  house  divided  against 
itself,  and  says  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  cannot 
stand.  When  did  he  leam,  and  by  what  authority  does  he  proclaim, 
that  this  government  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  cannot 
stand  ?  It  has  stood  thus  divided  into  free  and  slave  States  from 
its  organization  up  to  this  day. 

During  that  period  we  have  increased  from  four  millions  to  thirty 
millions  of  peoj)le;  we  have  extended  our  territory  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Pacific  ocean;  we  have  acquired  the  Floridas  and  Texas^ 
and  other  territory  sufficient  to  double  our  geographical  extent;  we 
have  increased  in  population,  in  wealth,  and  in  power  beyond  any 
example  on  earth;  we  have  risen  from  a  weak  and  feeble  power  to 
become  the  terror  and  admiration  of  the  civilized  world ;  and  all  this 
has  been  done  under  a  Constitution  which  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  substance, 
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says  is  in  violation  of  the  law  of  God,  and  under  a  Union  divided 
into  free  and  slave  States,  which  Mr.  Lincoln  thinks,  because  of  such 
division,  cannot  stand.  Surely,  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  wiser  man  than 
tliose  who  framed  the  government.  Washington  did  not  believe, 
nor  did  his  compatriots,  that  the  local  laws  and  domestic  institutions 
tiiat  were  well  adapted  to  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  were 
suited  to  the  rice  plantations  of  South  Carolina ;  they  did  not  believe 
at  that  day  that  in  a  republic  so  broad  and  expanded  as  this^  con- 
taining such  a  variety  of  climate,  soil,  and  interest,  uniformity  in 
the  lo^  laws  and  domestic  institutions  was  either  desirable  or  pos- 
sible. They  believed  then,  as  our  experience  has  proved  to  us  now, 
that  each  locality,  having  different  interests,  a  different  climate,  and 
different  surroundings,  required  different  local  laws,  local  policy,  and 
local  institutions,  a£ipted  to  the  wants  of  that  locality.  Thus  our 
government  was  formed  on  the  principle  of  diversity  in  the  local  in- 
stitutions and  laws,  and  not  on  tnat  of  uniformity. 

As  my  time  flies,  I  can  only  glance  at  these  points  and  not  present 
them  as  fully  as  I  would  wish,  because  I  desire  to  bring  all  the  points 
in  controversy  between  the  two  parties  before  you  in  order  to  have 
Mr.  Lincoln's  reply.  He  makes  war  on  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  known  as  the  Dred  Scott  case.  I  wish  to  say  to 
you,  fellow-citizens,  that  I  have  no  war  to  make  on  that  decision,  or 
any  other  ever  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  am  content  to 
take  tiiat  decision  as  it  stands  delivered  by  the  highest  judicial  tri- 
bunal on  earth,  a  tribunal  established  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  that  purpose,  and  hence  that  decision  becomes  the 
law  of  the  land,  binding  on  you,  on  me,  and  on  every  other  good  citi- 
zen, whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Hence  I  do  not  choose  to  ^o  into  an 
argument  to  prove,  before  this  audience,  whether  or  not  Chief  Justice 
Taney  understood  the  law  better  than  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Lincoln  objects  to  that  decision,  first  and  mainly  because  it 
deprives  the  negro  of  the  rights  of  citizenship.  I  am  as  much  op- 
nosed  to  his  reason  for  that  objection  as  I  am  to  the  objection  itself. 
I  hold  that  a  ne^o  is  not  and  never  ought  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  ihold  that  this  government  was  made  on  the  white 
basis,  by  white  men  for  the  benefit  of  white  men  and  their  posterity 
forever,  and  should  be  administered  by  white  men,  and  none  others. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Almighty  made  the  negro  capable  of  self- 
ffovemment  I  am  aware  that  all  the  Abolition  lecturers  that  you 
find  traveling  about  through  the  country,  are  in  the  habit  of  reading 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  prove  that  all  men  were  created 
equal  and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
amonff  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Mr. 
Lincom  is  very  much  in  the  habit  of  following  in  the  track  of  Love- 
joy  in  this  particular,  by  reading  that  part  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence to  prove  that  the  negro  was  endowed  by  the  Almighty 
with  the  inalienable  right  of  equality  with  white  men.  Now,  1  say 
to  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  that  in  my  opinion  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  had  no  reference  to  the  negro  whatever,  when  they  de- 
clared all  men  to  be  created  equfd.  They  desired  to  express  by  that 
phrase  white  men,  men  of  European  birth  and  European  descent. 
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and  had  no  reference  either  to  the  negro,  the  Bavase  IndianSy  the 
Feejee,  the  Malay,  or  any  other  inferior  and  degraded  race,  when 
they  spoke  of  the  equali^  of  men.  One  ereat  evidence  that  such 
was  their  understanding,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  at  ^at  time 
every  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies  was  a  slaveholding  colony,  every 
signer  of  the  Declaration  represented  a  slaveholding  constituency, 
and  we  know  that  no  one  of  them  emancipated  his  ^ves^  much  less 
offered  citizenship  to  them,  when  they  signed  the  Declaration ;  and 
yet^  if  they  intended  to  declare  that  the  negro  was  Ihe  equal  of  the 
white  man,  and  entitled  by  divine  right  to  an  equality  with  him, 
they  were  bound,  as  honest  men,  that  day  and  hour  to  have  put 
their  negroes  on  an  equality  with  themselves.  Instead  of  doing  so, 
with  upfifted  eves  to  heaven  they  implored  the  divine  blessing  ui>on 
them,  during  the  seven  years'  bloody  war  they  had  to  fight  to  main- 
tain that  Declaration,  never  dreaming  that  they  were  violating  di- 
vine law  by  still  holding  the  negroes  in  bondage  and  depriving  &em 
of  equality. 

My  friends,  I  am  in  favor  of  preserving  this  government  as  our 
fathers  made  it.  It  does  not  foUow  by  anv  means  that  b^^ause  a 
negro  is  not  your  equal  or  mine,  that  hence  he  must  nec^sarily  be  a 
slave.  On  the  contrary,  it  does  follow  that  we  ought  to  extend  to 
the  negro  every  right,  every  privilege,  every  immunity  whidi  he  is 
capable  of  enioying,  consistent  with  the  good  of  society.    When 

fou  ask  me  what  these  rights  are,  what  their  nature  and  extent  is, 
tell  you  that  that  is  a  question  wnich  each  State  of  this  Union  must 
decide  for  itself.  Illinois  has  already  decided  the  question.  We 
have  decided  that  the  negro  must  not  be  a  slave  within  our  limits ; 
but  we  have  also  decided  that  thene^ro  shall  not  be  a  citizen  within 
our  limits ;  that  he  shall  not  vote,  hold  office,  or  exercise  any  political 
rights.  I  maintain  that  Illinois,  as  a  sovereira  State,  has  a  right  thus 
to  fix  her  policy  with  reference  to  the  reuition  between  the  white 
man  and  the  negro ;  but  while  we  had  that  right  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion for  ourselves,  we  must  recognize  the  same  right  in  Kentucky 
and  in  every  other  State  to  make  the  same  decision,  or  a  different 
one.  Having  decided  our  own  policy  with  reference  to  the  black 
race,  we  must  leave  Kentucky  and  Missouri  and  every  other  State 
perfectly  free  to  make  just  such  a  decision  as  they  see  proper  on  that 
question. 

Kentucky  has  decided  that  question  for  herself.  She  has  said  that 
within  her  limits  a  negro  shall  not  exercise  any  political  rights,  and 
she  has  also  said  that  a  portion  of  the  negroes  under  the  laws  of  that 
State  shall  be  slaves.  She  bad'  as  much  right  to  adopt  that  as  her 
policy  as  we  had  to  adopt  the  contrary  for  our  policy.  New  York 
nas  decided  that  in  that  State  a  negro  may  vote  if  ne  has  two  hundred 
and  fifty  doUars'  worth  of  property,  and  if  he  owns  that  much  he  may 
vote  upon  an  equality  witn  tne  white  man.  I,  for  one,  am  utterly 
opposed  to  negro  suffrage  anywhere  and  under  any  circumstances: 
yet,  inasmuch  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  in  the  celebrated 
Dred  Scott  case  that  a  State  has  a  right  to  confer  the  privilege  of 
voting  upon  free  negroes,  I  am  not  going  to  make  war  upon  Wew 
York  because  she  has  adopted  a  poRcy  repugnant  to  my  feelings* 
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But  New  York  must  mind  her  own  business,  and  keep  her  negro 
suflEraee  to  herself,  and  not  attempt  to  force  it  upon  us. 

In  the  State  of  Maine  they  have  decided  that  ane^ro  may  vote  and 
hold  office  on  an  equality  with  a  white  man.  I  had  occasion  to  say 
to  the  senators  from  Maine,  in  a  discussion  last  session,  that  if  they 
thought  that  the  white  people  within  the  limits  of  their  State  were 
no  better  than  negroes,  I  would  not  quarrel  with  them  for  it,  but 
they  must  not  say  that  my  white  constituents  of  Illinois  were  no 
better  than  negroes,  or  we  would  be  sure  to  quarrel. 

The  Dred  S^tt  decision  covers  the  whole  question,  and  declares 
that  each  State  has  the  right  to  settle  this  question  of  suffrage  for 
itself y  and  all  questions  as  to  the  relations  between  the  white  man 
and  the  negro.  Judge  Taney  expressly  lays  down  the  doctrine.  I 
receive  it  as  law,  and  I  say  that  wnile  those  States  are  adopting  regu- 
lations on  that  subject  disgusting  and  abhorrent,  according  to  my 
views,  I  will  not  make  war  on  them  if  they  will  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness and  let  us  alone. 

I  now  come  back  to  the  question,  why  cannot  this  Union  exist  for- 
ever divided  into  free  and  slave  States,  as  our  fathers  made  itf  It 
can  thus  exist  if  each  State  will  carry  out  the  principles  upon  which 
our  institutions  were  founded — to  wit^  the  rignt  of  each  State  to  do 
as  it  pleases,  without  meddling  with  its  neighbors.  Just  act  upon 
that  sreat  principle,  and  this  Union  will  not  only  live  forever,  out 
it  ¥rin  extend  and  expand  until  it  covers  the  whole  continent,  and 
makes  this  confederacy  one  grand,  ocean-bound  republic.  We  must 
hear  in  mind  that  we  are  yet  a  young  nation,  growing  with  a  rapidity 
unequaled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  our  national  increase  is 
grest^  and  that  the  emigration  from  the  Old  World  is  increasing,  re- 
quiring us  to  expand  and  acquire  new  territory  from  time  to  time, 
in  order  to  give  our  peoj)le  land  to  live  upon. 

If  we  live  up  to  the  jmnciple  of  State  rights  and  State  sovereignty, 
each  State  regulating  its  own  affairs  and  minding  its  own  business, 
we  can  go  on  and  extend  indefinitely,  just  as  fast  and  as  far  as  we 
need  the  territory.  The  time  may  come,  indeed  has  now  come,  when 
our  interests  would  be  advanced  by  the  acquisition  of  the  island  of 
Cuba.  When  we  get  Cuba  we  must  take  it  as  we  find  it,  leaving  the 
pecmle  to  decide  the  question  of  slavery  for  themselves,  without  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  of  any  State  of 
this  Union.  So  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  acquire  any  portion 
of  Mexico  or  Canada,  or  of  this  continent  or  the  enjoining  islands, 
we  must  take  them  as  we  find  them,  leaving  the  people  free  to  do  as 
they  please — to  have  slavery  or  not,  as  they  choose.  I  never  have 
inquired,  and  never  will  inquire,  whether  a  new  State  applying  for 
admission  has  slavery  or  not  for  one  of  her  institutions.  If  the  con- 
fltitation  that  is  presented  be  the  act  and  deed  of  the  people,  and 
embodies  their  will,  and  they  have  the  requisite  population,  1  will 
admit  tiiem  with  slavery  or  without  it,  just  as  that  people  shall  de- 
termine. My  obiection  to  the  Lecompton  constitution  did  not  con- 
sist in  Hie  fact  tnat  it  made  Kansas  a  slave  State.  I  would  have 
been  as  much  opposed  to  its  admission  under  such  a  constitution  as 
a  free  State  as  T  was  opposed  to  its  admission  under  it  as  a  slave 
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State.  I  hold  that  that  was  a  question  which  that  people  had  a  right 
to  decide  for  themselves,  and  that  no  power  on  earth  ought  to  have 
interfered  with  that  decision.  In  mv  opinion,  the  Lecompton  con- 
stitution was  not  the  act  and  deed  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  and  did  not 
embody  their  will,  and  the  recent  election  in  that  Territory,  at  which 
it  was  voted  down  by  nearly  ten  to  one,  shows  conclusively  that  I 
was  right  in  saying,  when  the  constitution  was  presented,  that  it  was 
not  the  act  and  deed  of  the  people,  and  did  not  embody  their  wilL 

If  we  wish  to  preserve  our  institutions  in  their  purity  and  trans- 
mit them  unimpaired  to  our  latest  posterity,  we  must  preserve  with 
religious  good  faith  that  great  principle  of  self-government  which 
^arantees  to  each  and  every  State,  old  and  new^  the  right  to  make 
just  such  constitutions  as  they  desire,  and  come  into  the  Union  with 
their  own  constitution,  and  not  one  palmed  upon  them.  Whenever 
you  sanction  the.  doctrine  that  Congress  may  crowd  a  constitution 
down  the  throats  of  an  unwilling  people,  against  their  consent,  von 
will  subvert  the  great  fundamental  prmciple  upon  which  all  our  free 
institutions  rest.  In  the  future  I  have  no  fear  that  the  attempt  will 
ever  be  made.  President  Buchanan  declared  in  his  annual  message, 
that  hereafter  the  rule  adopted  in  the  Minnesota  case,  requiring  a 
constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  should  be  followed  in  all 
future  cases^  and  if  he  stands  by  that  recommendation  there  wiU  be 
no  division  m  the  Democratic  party  on  that  principle  in  the  future. 
Hence  the  ^eat  mission  of  the  Democracy  is  to  unite  the  fraternal 
feeling  of  Sie  whole  country,  restore  peace  and  quiet  by  teaching 
each  State  to  mind  its  own  business  and  regulate  its  own  domestic 
affairs^  and  all  to  unite  in  carrying  out  the  Constitution  as  our  fathers 
made  it,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  Union  and  render  it  perpetual  in 
all  time  to  come.  Why  should  we  not  act  as  our  fathers  wno  made 
the  government?  There  was  no  sectional  strife  in  Washington's 
army.  They  were  all  brethren  of  a  common  confederacy ;  they  fought 
under  a  common  flag  that  they  might  bestow  upon  their  posterity  a 
common  destiny,  and  to  this  end  they  poured  out  their  blood  in  com- 
mon streams,  and  shared,  in  some  instances,  a  common  grave. 


Mr.  IdncoMs  Reply  in  the  Jonesbaro  Joint  Debate. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  There  is  very  much  in  the  principles  that 
Judge  Douglas  has  here  enunciated  that  I  most  cordially  approve, 
and  over  which  I  shall  have  no  controversy  with  him.  In  so  far 
as  he  has  insisted  that  all  the  States  have  the  right  to  do  exactly  as 
they  please  about  all  their  domestic  relations,  including  that  of 
slavery,  I  agree  entirely  with  him.  He  places  me  wrong  in  spite  of 
all  I  can  tell  him,  though  I  repeat  it  again  and  again,  insisting  that 
I  have  made  no  difference  with  him  upon  this  subject.  I  have  made 
a  great  many  speeches,  some  of  which  have  been  printed,  and  it  will 
be  utterly  impossible  lor  him  to  find  anything  that  I  have  ever  put 
in  print  contrary  to  what  I  now  say  upon  this  subject  I  hold  myself 
under  constitutional  obligations  to  allow  the  people  in  all  the  States, 
without  interference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  do  exactly  as  they  please, 
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and  I  deny  that  I  have  anjr  inclination  to  interfere  with  them,  even 
if  there  were  no  such  constitutional  obligation.  I  can  only  say  again 
that  I  am  placed  improperly —  altogether  improperly,  in  spite  of  all  I 
can  say  —  when  it  is  insisted  that  I  entertain  any  other  view  or  pur- 
pose in  regard  to  that  matter. 

While  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  will  make  some  answers  briefly  to 
certain  propositions  that  Judge  Douglas  has  put.  He  says,  "  Why 
can't  this  Union  endure  permanently,  half  slave  and  half  free ?"  I 
have  said  that  I  suppjosed  it  could  not,  and  I  will  try,  before  this  new 
audience,  to  give  briefly  some  of  the  reasons  for  entertaining  that 
opinion.  Another  form  of  hisquestion  is, "  Whv  can't  we  let  it  stand 
as  our  fathers  placed  itT'  That  is  the  exact  ifficulty  between  us. 
I  say  that  Judge  Douglas  and  his  friends  have  changed  it  from 
the  position  in  which  our  fathers  originally  placed  it.  I  say,  in  the 
way  our  fathers  originally  left  the  slavery  question,  the  institution 
was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  and  the  puolic  mind  rested 
in  the  belief  that  it  was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  I  say 
when  this  government  was  first  established,  it  was  the  policy  of  its 
founders  to  prohibit  the  spread  of  slavery  into  the  new  Territories  of 
the  United  States,  where  it  had  not  existed.  But  Judge  Douglas  and 
his  friends  have  broken  up  that  policy,  and  placed  it  upon  a  new  basis 
by  which  it  is  to  become  national  and  perpetual.  All  I  have  asked  or 
desired  anywhere  is  that  it  should  be  placed  back  again  upon  the 
basis  that  the  fathers  of  our  government  originally  placed  it  upon. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  become  extinct,  for  all  time  to  come, 
if  we  but  readopted  the  policy  of  the  fathers  by  restricting  it  to  the 
limits  it  has  already  covered  —  restricting  it  from  the  new  Territories. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  at  great  length  on  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject at  this  time,  but  allow  me  to  repeat  one  thing  that  I  have  stated 
before.  Brooks,  the  man  who  assaulted  Senator  Sumner  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  who  was  complimented  with  dinners,  and  silver 
pitchers,  and  gold-headed  canes,  and  a  good  many  other  things  for 
that  feat,  in  one  of  his  speeches  declared  that  when  this  government 
was  originally  established,  nobody  expected  that  the  institution  of 
slavery  would  last  until  this  day.  That  was  but  the  opinion  of  one 
man,  but  it  was  such  an  opinion  as  we  can  never  get  from  Judge 
Douglas,  or  anybody  in  favor  of  slavery  in  the  North  at  all.  You 
can  sometimes  get  it  from  a  Southern  man.  He  said  at  the  same 
time  that  the  framers  of  our  government  did  not  have  the  know- 
ledge that  experience  has  taught  us — that  experience  and  the  inven- 
tion of  the  cotton-gin  have  taught  us  that  the  perpetuation  of  slavery 
is  a  necessity.  He  insisted,  therefore,  upon  its  oeing  changed  from 
the  basis  upon  which  the  fathers  of  the  government  left  it  to  the 
basis  of  its  perpetuation  and  nationalization. 

I  insist  that  tnis  is  the  difference  between  Judge  Douglas  and  my- 
self— that  Judge  Douglas  is  helping  that  change  along.  I  insist 
upon  this  government  being  placed  where  our  fathers  originally 
pmced  it. 

I  remember  Judge  Douglas  once  said  that  he  saw  the  evidences  on 
the  statute-books  of  Congress  of  a  policy  in  the  origin  of  govern- 
ment to  divide  slavery  and  freedom  by  a  geographical  line — that  he 
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saw  an  indisposition  to  maintain  that  policy,  and  therefore  he  set 
abont  studying  np  a  way  to  settle  the  institution  on  the  right  bads — 
tiie  basis  which  he  thought  it  ought  to  have  been  pla<^  n]^n  at 
first;  and  in  that  speech  he  confesses  that  he  seeks  to  place  it,  not 
upon  the  basis  that  the  fathers  placed  it  upon,  but  upon  one  gotten 
up  on  '^  original  principles."  When  he  asks  me  why  we  cannot  get 
au)ng  with  it  in  the  attitude  where  our  fathers  placed  it,  he  had 
better  clear  up  the  evidences  that  he  has  himself  changed  it  from 
that  basis :  that  he  has  himself  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  chang- 
ing the  policy  of  the  fathers.  Any  one  who  will  read  his  speech  of 
tiie  22d  of  Is^t  March  will  see  that  he  there  makes  an  open  confes- 
sion, showing  that  he  set  about  fixing  the  institution  upon  an  alto- 
gether different  set  of  principles.  I  think  I  have  fully  answered  him 
when  he  asks  me  why  we  cannot  let  it  alone  upon  the  basis  where 
our  fathers  left  it,  by  showing  that  he  has  himseii  changed  tiie  whole 
policy  of  the  government  in  Qiat  re^rd. 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  in  regard  to  uiis  matter  about  a  contract  that 
was  made  between  Jud^e  Trumbull  and  myself,  and  all  that  long 
portion  of  Judge  Douglas's  speech  on  this  subject,  I  wish  simply 
to  say  what  I  have  said  to  him  before,  that  he  cannot  know  whetner 
it  is  true  or  not,  and  I  do  know  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it 
And  I  have  told  him  so  before.  I  don't  want  any  harsh  language  in- 
dulged in,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  this  persistent  insist- 
ing on  a  story  that  I  know  to  be  utterly  without  truth.  It  used  to  be  a 
fa^on  amongst  men  that  when  a  charge  was  made,  some  sort  of 
proof  was  brought  forward  to  establish  it,  and  if  no  proof  was  found 
to  exist,  the  charge  was  dropped.  I  don't  know  how  to  meet  this 
kind  of  an  argument.  I  don't  want  to  have  a  fight  with  Judge  Doug- 
las, and  I  have  no  way  of  making  an  argument  up  into  the  consis- 
tency of  a  corn-cob  and  stopping  nis  mouth  with  it.  All  I  can  do  is. 
good-humoredly,  to  say  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  all 
that  story  about  a  bargain  between  Judge  Trumbull  and  myself, 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  I  can  only  ask  him  to  show  some 
sort  of  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  story.  He  brings  forward  here 
and  reads  from  what  he  contends  is  a  speech  by  James  H.  Matheny, 
char^n^  such  a  bargain  between  Trumbull  and  mvself .  My  own 
opinion  is  that  Matheny  did  do  some  such  immoral  tmng  as  to  tell  a 
story  that  he  knew  nothing  about.  I  believe  he  did.  I  contradicted  it 
instantly,  and  it  has  been  contradicted  by  Judge  Trumbull,  while  no- 
body has  produced  any  proof,  because  tnere  is  none.  Now,  whether 
the  speecn  which  the  judge  brings  forward  here  is  really  the  one 
Mathenv  made,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  hope  the  judge  will  pardon  me 
for  doubting  tne  genuineness  of  this  document,  since  his  production 
of  those  Springfield  resolutions  at  Ottawa.  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell 
at  any  great  length  upon  this  matter.  I  can  say  nothing  when  a  long 
story  &e  this  is  told,  except  that  it  is  not  true,  and  demand  that  he 
who  insists  upon  it  shall  produce  some  proof.  That  is  all  anv  man 
can  do,  and  I  leave  it  in  that  way,  for  I  know  of  no  other  way  of  deal- 
ing with  it. 

The  judge  has  gone  over  a  long  account  of  the  Old  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties,  and  it  connecte  itself  with  this  charge  against 
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Trambtill  and  myself.  He  sa^s  that  they  agreed  upon  a  compromise 
in  regard  to  the  slavery  (^^uesUon  in  1850:  that  in  a  national  Demo- 
cratic convention  resolutions  were  passed  to  abide  by  that  compro- 
mise as  a  finality  upon  the  slavery  question.  He  also  says  that  the 
Whig  party  in  national  convention  agreed  to  abide  by  and  regard  as 
a  finality  the  compromise  of  1850.  I  understand  the  judge  to  be  al- 
together right  about  that:  I  understand  that  part  of  the  history  of 
the  country  as  stated  by  nim  to  be  correct.  I  recollect  that  I,  as  a 
member  of  that  partjr,  acquiesced  in  that  compromise.  I  recollect  in 
the  presidential  election  which  followed,  when  we  had  General  Scott 
up  for  the  presidency^  Judge  Douglas  was  around  berating  us  Whigs 
as  Abolitionists,  precisely  as  he  does  to-day — not  a  bit  of  difference. 
I  have  often  heard  him.  We  could  do  nothing  when  the  Old  Whig 
party  was  alive  that  was  not  Abolitionism,  but  it  has  got  an  extremely 
gooa  name  since  it  has  passed  away. 

When  that  compromise  was  made,  it  did  not  repeal  the  old  Mis- 
souri Compromise.  It  left  a  region  of  United  States  territory  half 
as  lar^  as  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States,  north  of  the 
line  of  36**  SO',  in  which  slavery  was  prohibited  by  act  of  Congress. 
This  compromise  did  not  repeal  that  one.    It  did  not  affect  or  pro- 

£ose  to  repeal  it.  But  at  last  it  became  Jud^e  Douglas's  duty,  as 
e  thought  (and  I  find  no  fault  with  him),  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  a 
territorial  government — first  of  one,  then  of  two  Territories  north 
of  that  line.  When  he  did  so  it  ended  in  his  inserting  a  provision 
substantially  repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise.  That  was  be- 
cause the  compromise  of  1850  had  not  repealed  it.  And  now  I  ask 
why  he  could  not  have  left  that  compromise  alone  1  We  were  quiet 
from  tJie  a^tation  of  the  slavery  question.  We  were  making  no 
fuss  about  it.  All  had  acquiesced  in  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850.  We  never  had  been  seriously  disturbed  by  any  Abolition  agi- 
tation before  that  period.  When  he  came  to  form  governments  for 
the  Territories  north  of  the  line  of  36**  30',  why  could  he  not  have 
let  that  matter  stand  as  it  was  standing?  Was  it  necessary  to  the 
organization  of  a  Territory  1  Not  at  alL  Iowa  lay  north  of  the  line 
and  had  been  organized  as  a  Territory,  and  came  into  the  Union  as  a 
State  without  disturbing  that  compromise.  There  was  no  sort  of 
necessity  for  destroying  it  to  organize  these  Territories.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, it  would  take  up  all  my  time  to  meet  all  the  little  quibbling 
arguments  of  Judge  Douglas  to  show  that  the  Missouri  Compromise 
was  repealed  by  tne  compromise  of  1850.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
a  care^l  investigation  or  all  the  arguments  to  sustain  the  position 
that  that  compromise  was  virtually  repealed  by  the  compromise  of 
1850  would  show  that  they  are  the  merest  faHacies.  I  have  the  re- 
port that  Judge  Douglas  first  brought  into  Congress  at  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska  bul,  which  in  its  original  form  did 
not  repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  he  there  expressly  stated 
that  he  had  forborne  to  do  so  because  it  had  not  been  done  by  the 
oompromise  of  1850.  I  close  this  part  of  the  discussion  on  my  part 
by  asking  him  the  question  again,  *' Why,  when  we  had  peace  under 
^e  Missouri  Compromise,  comd  you  not  have  let  it  alone  f  " 
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In  complaining  of  what  I  said  in  my  speech  at  Springfleldy  in 
which  he  says  I  accepted  my  nomination  for  the  senatorehip  fwhere, 
by  the  way,  he  is  at  f ault,  for  if  he  will  examine  it«  he  will  nnd  no 
acceptance  in  it),  he  again  quotes  that  portion  in  which  I  said  that 
'^  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  Let  me  say  a  word 
in  regard  to  that  matter. 

He  tries  to  persuade  us  that  there  must  be  a  variety  in  the  differ- 
ent institutions  of  the  States  of  the  Union ;  that  that  variety  neces- 
sarily proceeds  from  the  variety  of  soil,  climate,  of  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  the  difference  in  the  natural  features  of  the  States.  I 
agree  to  all  that.  Have  these  very  matters  ever  produced  any  difitt- 
culty  amongst  us  1  Not  at  alL  Have  we  ever  had  any  quarrel  over 
the  fact  that  they  have  laws  in  Louisiana  designed  to  regulate  the 
commerce  that  spring  from  the  production  of  sugar  f  or  because 
we  have  a  different  class  relative  to  the  production  of  flour  in  this 
State f  Have  they  produced  any  differences?  Not  at  all.  They 
are  the  verv  cements  of  this  Union.  They  don't  make  the  house  a 
house  divided  against  itself.  They  are  the  props  that  hold  up  ^e 
house  and  sustain  the  Union. 

But  has  it  been  so  with  this  element  of  slaverv  f  Have  we  not  al- 
ways had  quarrels  and  difficulties  over  it  1  And  when  will  we  cease 
to  nave  quarrels  over  it  ?  Like  causes  produce  like  effects.  It  is 
worth  while  to  observe  that  we  have  generally  had  comparative 
peace  upon  the  slavery  question,  and  that  there  has  been  no  cause 
for  alarm  until  it  was  excited  by  the  effort  to  spread  it  into  new  ter- 
ritory. Whenever  it  has  been  limited  to  its  present  bounds,  and 
there  has  been  no  effort  to  spread  it,  there  has  been  peace.  All  the 
trouble  and  convulsion  has  proceeded  from  efforts  to  spread  it  over 
more  territory.  It  was  thus  at  the  date  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise. It  was  so  a^ain  with  the  annexation  of  Texas;  so  with  the 
territory  acquired  by  the  Mexican  war ;  and  it  is  so  now.  Whenever 
there  has  been  an  effort  to  spread  it  there  has  been  agitation  and 
resistance.  Now,  I  appeal  to  this  audience  (very  few  of  whom  are 
my  political  friends),  as  national  men,  whether  we  have  reason  to 
expect  that  the  agitation  in  regard  to  this  subject  will  cease  while 
the  causes  that  tend  to  reproduce  agitation  are  actively  at  work  1 
Will  not  the  same  cause  that  produced  agitation  in  1820,  when  the 
Missouri  Compromise  was  formed, — that  which  produced  the  agita- 
tion upon  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  at  other  times, — work  out 
the  same  results  always?  Do  you  think  that  the  nature  of  man  will 
be  changed  —  that  the  same  causes  that  produced  agitation  at  one 
time  will  not  have  the  same  effect  at  another  1 

This  has  been  the  result  so  far  as  my  observation  of  the  slavery 
(luestion  and  my  reading  in  history  extend.  What  right  have  we 
then  to  hope  tnat  the  trouble  will  cease,  that  the  agitation  will 
come  to  an  end ;  until  it  shall  either  be  placed  back  where  it  origi- 
nally stood,  and  where  the  fathers  originally  placed  it,  or^  on  the  other 
hand,  until  it  shall  entirely  master  aU  opposition  ?  This  is  the  view 
I  entertain,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  I  entertained  it,  as  Judge 
Douglas  has  read  from  my  Springfield  speech. 

Now,  my  friends,  there  is  one  other  thing  that  I  feel  under  some 
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sort  of  obligation  to  mention.  Judge  Douglas  has  here  to-day —  in 
a  very  rambling  way,  I  was  about  saying  —  spoken  of  the  platforms 
for  which  he  seeks  to  hold  me  responsible.  He  says,  "  Why  can't 
yon  come  out  and  make  an  open  avowal  of  principles  in  all  places 
alike  f  "  and  he  reads  from  an  advertisement  that  he  says  was  used 
to  notify  the  people  of  a  speech  to  be  made  by  Judge  Trumbull  at 
Waterloo.  In  commenting  on  it  he  desires  to  know  whether  we 
cannot  speak  frankly  and  manfully  as  he  and  his  friends  do !  How, 
I  ask,  do  his  friends  speak  out  their  own  sentiments  f  A  conven- 
tion of  his  party  in  this  State  met  on  the  21st  of  April,  at  Springfield, 
and  passed  a  set  of  resolutions  which  they  proclaim  to  the  country 
as  their  platform.  This  does  constitute  tneir  platform,  and  it  is 
because  cludge  Douglas  claims  it  is  his  platform — that  these  are  his 
principles  and  purposes  —  that  he  has  a  right  to  declare  that  he 
speaks  his  sentiments  '' frankly  and  manfullv."  On  the  9th  of  June, 
Colonel  John  Dougherty,  Governor  Reynolds,  and  others,  calling 
Uiemselves  Nationiu  Democrats,  met  in  Springfield,  and  adopted  a  set 
of  resolutions  which  are  as  easily  understood,  as  plain  and  as  definite 
in  stating  to  the  country  and  to  the  world  what  they  believed  in 
and  would  stand  upon,  as  Jud^e  Douglas's  platform.  Now,  what  is 
the  reason  that  Judge  Douglas  is  not  willing  that  Colonel  Dougherty 
and  Covernor  Reynolds  should  stand  upon  their  own  written  and 
printed  platform  as  well  as  he  upon  his  t  Why  must  he  look  farther 
than  their  platform  when  he  claims  himself  to  stand  by  his  platform  f 

Aj^in,  in  reference  to  our  platform :  On  the  16th  of  June  the  Re- 
pnbucans  had  their  convention  and  published  their  platform,  which 
18  as  clear  and  distinct  as  Judge  Douglas's.  In  it  tney  spoke  their 
principles  as  plainly  and  as  definitely  to  the  world.  What  is  the 
reason  that  Judge  Douglas  is  not  willing  that  I  should  stand  upon 
that  platform  ?  Why  must  he  go  around  hunting  for  some  one  who 
is  supporting  me,  or  has  supported  me  at  some  tune  in  his  life,  and 
who  nas  said  something  at  some  time  contrary  to  that  platform  T 
Does  the  judge  regard  that  rule  as  a  good  one?  If  it  turn  out  that 
the  rule  is  a  good  one  for  me, — that  I  am  responsible  for  any  and 
every  opinion  that  any  man  has  expressed  who  is  my  friend,— then 
it  is  a  good  rule  for  him.  I  ask,  is  it  not  as  good  a  rule  for  him  as 
it  is  for  met  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  a  good  rule  for  either  of  us. 
Do  von  think  differently,  judge  ? 

Stu*.  Douglas:  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lincoln :  Judge  Douglas  says  he  does  not  think  differently. 
I  am  glad  of  it.  Then  can  ne  tell  me  why  he  is  looking  up  resolu- 
tions of  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  insisting  that  they  were  my  plat- 
form, notwithstanding  my  protest  that  they  are  not,  and  never 
were,  my  platform,  and  my  pointing  out  the  platform  of  the  State 
convention  which  he  delights  to  say  nominated  me  for  the  Senate  T 
I  cannot  see  what  he  means  by  parading  these  resolutions,  if  it  is 
not  to  hold  me  responsible  for  them  in  some  way.  If  he  says  to 
me  here,  that  he  does  not  hold  the  rule  to  be  good,  one  way  or  the 
other,  I  do  not  comprehend  how  he  could  answer  me  more  fully  if 
he  answered  me  at  ^eater  length.  I  will  therefore  put  in  as  my 
answer  to  the  resolutions  that  he  has  hunted  up  against  me  what  1^ 
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as  a  lawyer^  would  call  a  ^ood  plea  to  a  bad  declaration.  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  a  maxim  of  law,  that  a  poor  plea  may  be  a  good  plM 
to  a  bad  declaration.  I  think  that  the  opinions  the  judge  brings 
from  those  who  support  me,  jet  differ  from  me,  are  a  bad  declaration 
against  me,  but  if  I  can  bnng  the  same  things  against  him,  I  am 
putting  in  a  good  plea  to  that  kind  of  declaration,  and  now  I  pro- 
pose to  try  it. 

At  Freeport  Judge  Douglas  occupied  a  lar^  part  of  his  time  in 
producing  resolutions  and  documents  of  various  sorts,  as  I  under- 
stood, to  make  me  somehow  responsible  for  them ;  and  I  propose 
now  doing  a  little  of  the  same  sort  of  thing  for  him.  In  1850  a  very 
clever  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Thompson  CampbelL  a  personal 
friend  of  Judge  Douglas  and  myself,  a  political  friend  of  Judge  Doug- 
las and  opponent  of  mine,  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Gtalena 
district.  He  was  interrogated  as  to  his  views  on  this  same  daverv 
question.  I  have  here  before  me  the  interrogatories,  and  Campbdl^ 
answers  to  them.    I  will  read  them: 

InterrogcUories. 

1.  Will  you,  if  elected,  vote  for  and  cordially  support  a  bill  prohibitmg 
slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  t 

2.  Will  you  vote  for  and  support  a  bill  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  t 

3.  Will  you  oppose  the  admission  of  any  slave  States  which  may  be 
formed  out  of  Texas  or  the  Territories  t 

4.  Will  you  vote  for  and  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  fugitive-slave  law 
passed  at  the  recent  session  of  Congress  t 

5.  Will  you  advocate  and  vote  for  the  election  of  a  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  ICepresentatives  who  shall  be  willing  to  organize  the  oommittees  of 
that  House  so  as  to  give  the  free  States  their  just  innuence  in  the  business  of 
legislation  Y 

6.  What  are  your  views,  not  only  as  to  the  constitutional  right  of  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  the  slave-trade  between  the  States,  but  also  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  exercising  that  right  unmediately  Y 

CampheWs  Beply. 

To  the  first  and  second  interrogatories,  I  answer  unequivocally  iu  the 
affirmative. 

To  the  third  interro^tory,  I  rei)ly  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  admission  of 
any  more  slave  States  mto  the  Union,  that  may  be  formed  out  of  Texan  or 
any  other  territory. 

To  the  fourth  and  fifth  interrogatories,  I  unhesitatingly  answer  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

To  the  sixth  interro^tory.  I  reply  that  so  long  as  the  slave  States  continue 
to  treat  slaves  as  articles  of  commerce,  the  Constitution  confers  power  on 
Congress  to  pass  laws  regulating  that  peculiar  commerce,  and  ih&t  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  imx>eratiyely  demands  the  interposition  of  every 
constitutional  means  to  prevent  this  most  inhnman  and  imquitous  traffic. 

T.  Campbell. 

I  want  to  say  here  that  Thompson  Campbell  was  elected  to  Con- 
^ss  on  that  platform,  as  the  Democratic  candidate  in  the  Galena 
aistrict,  against  Martin  P.  Sweet. 

Judge  Douglas:  Give  me  the  date  of  the  letter. 
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Mr.  Lincoln:  The  time  Campbell  ran  was  in  1850.  I  have  not 
the  exact  date  here.  It  was  some  time  in  1850  that  these  interroga- 
tories were  put  and  the  answer  given.  Campbell  was  elected  to  Con- 
ffress,  and  served  out  his  term.  I  think  a  second  election  came  up 
before  he  served  out  his  term,  and  he  was  not  reelected.  Whether 
defeated  or  not  nominated,  I  do  not  know.  [Mr.  Campbell  was  nom- 
inated for  reelection  by  the  Democratic  partv,  by  accuimation.l  At 
the  end  of  his  term  his  very  good  friend,  Judge  Douglas^  got  nim  a 
high  ofBce  from  President  Fierce,  and  sent  him  off  to  California.  Is 
not  that  the  fact  f  Just  at  the  end  of  his  term  in  Congress  it  appears 
tiiat  our  mutual  friend  Judge  Douglas  got  our  mutued  friend  Camp- 
bell a  good  ofBce,  and  sent  him  to  California  upon  it.  And  not  onnr 
80,  but  on  the  27th  of  last  month,  when  Judge  Douglas  and  myseu 
spoke  at  Freeport  in  joint  discussion,  there  was  his  same  friend 
Campbell,  come  all  the  wav  from  California,  to  help  the  judge  beat 
me  j  and  there  was  poor  Martin  P.  Sweet  standing  on  the  platform, 
trying  to  help  poor  me  to  be  elected.  That  is  true  of  one  of  Judge 
Douglas's  friends. 

So  ag[ain,  in  that  same  race  of  1850,  there  was  a  congressional 
couvention  assembled  at  Joliet,  and  it  nominated  B.  S.  Molony  for 
Congress,  and  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Besohedf  That  we  are  uncompromisingly  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
slavery ;  and  while  we  would  not  make  such  opposition  a  ground  of  inter- 
ference with  the  interests  of  the  States  where  it  exists,  yet  we  moderately 
but  firmly  insist  that  it  is  the  duty  of  CongrcNSs  to  oppose  its  extension  into 
territory  now  free  by  all  means  compatible  with  the  obligations  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  with  good  faith  to  our  sister  States;  tiiat  these  principles  were 
recognized  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  received  the  sanction  of  Thomas 
Jefferson^  who  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  great  oracle  and  expounder 
of  our  faith. 

Subsequently  the  same  interrogatories  were  propounded  to  Dr. 
Molony  which  had  been  addressed  to  Campbell,  as  above,  witb.  the 
exception  of  the  sixth,  respecting  the  interstate  slave-trade,  to  which 
Dr.  Molony,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Congress,  replied  as  follows: 

I  received  the  interrogatories  this  day,  and  as  you  will  see  by  the  La  Salle 
"  Democrat "  and  Ottawa  "  Free  Trader,"  I  took  at  Peru  on  the  5th  and  at 
Ottawa^  on  the  7th,  the  afirmative  side  of  interrogatories  1st  and  2d ;  and 
in  relation  to  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States  from  free  territory, 
my  position  taken  at  these  meetings,  as  correctly  reported  in  said  papers, 
was  emphatically  and  distinctly  opposed  to  it.  In  reuition  to  the  admission 
of  any  more  slave  States  from  Texas,  whether  I  shall  go  against  it  or  not 
will  depend  upon  the  opinion  that  I  may  hereafter  form  of  the  true  mean- 
ing and  nature  of  the  resolutions  of  annexation.  If  by  said  resolutions  the 
honor  and  good  faith  of  the  nation  is  pledged  to  admit  more  slave  States 
from  Texas  when  she  (Texas)  mav  appw  for  admission  of  such  State,  then 
I  should,  if  in  Congress,  vote  for  their  acunission.  But  if  not  so  pledged  and 
bound  by  sacred  contract,  then  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  more  dave  States 
from  Texas  would  never  receive  my  vote. 

To  your  fourth  interrog[atory  I  answer  most  decidedly  in  the  afirmative, 
and  for  reasons  set  forth  in  my  reported  remarks  at  Ottawa  last  Monday. 

To  your  fifth  interrogatory  I  also  reply  in  the  afiQj*mative  most  cordially, 
and  that  I  will  use  my  utmost  exertions  to  secure  the  nomination  and  elec- 

VOL.  I.— 23. 
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All  I  itf re  to  sbt  in  regard  to  Dr.  Molooj  is  tint  he  was  the  reg- 
idarij  naannaUii  Xksaoentat  randidatie  forijongreaB  in  his  dutriet; 
was  ckietcid  at  titai  tzme:  at  the  end  cf  Ins  tain  wasupointed  toa 
laod-^IBcie  at  Danrille.  /I  nprerlieBrdanTlliingrof  JiM|ge  Dong^aA 
in£tnuD«ntalitT  m  this.r  He  hM  this  oAoe  a  eonsiderable  tune, 
and  vhen  we  were  at  Frecwot  the  other  daj,  there  were  handbills 
scattered  abont  ncrtifrine  oie  pnUie  that  after  oar  debate  was  OTer 
B.  S.  MdonT  would 'make  a  Uemoeratie  speech  in  tmrot  of  Jnd^ 
DongJaSb  lliat  is  aU  I  know  of  mj  own  personal  knowledge.  It  is 
aided  here  to  tlus  rescdntion  (and  trnlj.  I  believe)  that  ''amonff 
those  who  paitidpfl^ted  in  the  Jcdiet  con^wtion,  and  idio  anf^KHied 
its  nominee,  with  his  platform  as  laid  down  in  the  reacdntion  of  the 
convention,  and  in  his  replv  as  above  given,  we  call  at  random  the 
following  names,  aU  of  which  are  reeoCTized  at  this  day  as  leadine 
Democrats:  Cook  County — R  B.  Williams,  Chariea  MeDonel^ 
Amo  Toss,  Thomas  Hovnie,  Isaac  Cook,^ — I  reckon  we  ongfat  to 
except  Cook,— T.  C.  Sberman.  Will— Joel  A.  Matteson,^.  W. 
Bowen.  Kane  —  B.  F.  Hall.  6.  W.  Benwick,  A.  H.  HerringtoiL 
Elijah  Wilcox.  McHenrv  —  W.  M.  Jackson,  EInos  W.  Smith/rTdl 
Donnelly.  La  Salle — John  Hise,  William  Beddick''— William  Bed- 
dick —  another  one  of  Judge  Douglas's  friends  that  stood  on  the 
stand  with  him  at  Ottawa  at  the  time  the  judge  says  my  knees 
trembled  so  that  I  had  to  be  carried  awav!  ^e  names  are  aU 
here :  "  DuPage  —  Nathan  Allen.    DeEalb  —  Z.  B.  Mayo." 

Here  is  another  set  of  resolutions  which  I  think  are  apposite  to  the 
matter  in  hand. 

On  the  28th  of  February  of  the  same  year,  a  Democratic  district 
c^>nveution  was  held  at  Naperville,  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  cir- 
cuit judge.  Among  the  delegates  were  Bowen  and  Kelly,  of  Will; 
Captain  Naper,  H.  H.  Codv,  Nathan  Allen, of  DuPage;  W.  M.  Jack- 
win,  J.  M.  Strfxle,  P.  W.  f latt.  and  Enos  W.  Smith,  of  McHenry: 
J.  HorHman  and  others,  of  Winnebago.  Colonel  Strode  presided 
over  the  convention.  The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
arlopted — the  first  on  motion  of  P.  W.  Piatt,  the  second  on  mo- 
tion of  William  M.  Jackson : 

Hetiolved,  That  this  convention  is  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  both  in 
pnn<;iple  and  jiractice,  and  that  we  know  of  no  ^ood  reason  why  any  per- 
Hon  should  oppose  the  largest  latitude  in  free  soil,  free  territory,  and  free 

Henolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  the  time  has  arrived 
whctn  all  men  should  be  free,  whites  as  well  as  others. 

Judge  Douglas:  What  is  the  date  of  those  resolutions f 

Mr.  Lincoln:  I  understand  it  was  in  1850,  but  I  do  not  know  it. 

I  do  not  state  a  thing  and  say  I  know  it  when  I  do  not.    But  I  have 

the  highest  belief  that  this  is  so.     I  know  of  no  way  to  arrive  at  the 

coindusion  that  there  is  an  error  in  it.    I  mean  to  put  a  case  no 
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stronger  than  the  truth  will  allow.  But  what  I  was  going  to  com- 
ment upon  is  an  extract  from  a  newspaper  in  DeKalb  Countj,  and 
it  strikes  me  as  being  rather  singular,  I  confess,  under  the  circum- 
stances. There  is  a  Judge  Mayo  in  that  county,  who  is  a  candidate 
for  the  legislature,  for  the  purpose,  if  he  secures  his  election,  of 
helping  to  reelect  Judge  Douglas.  He  is  the  editor  of  a  newspaper 
[DeKalb  County  "  Sentinel  %  and  in  that  paper  I  find  the  extract  I 
am  going  to  read.  It  is  part  of  an  editorial  article  in  which  he  was 
dectioneering  as  fiercely  as  he  could  for  Judge  Douglas  and  a^dnst 
me.  It  was  a  curious  thing,  I  think,  to  be  in  such  a  paper.  1  will 
i^ree  to  that,  and  the  judge  may  make  the  most  of  it : 

Our  education  has  been  such  that  we  have  ever  been  rather  in  favor  of 
the  equality  of  the  blacks ;  that  is,  that  they  should  enpo^  all  the  privileges 
of  the  whites  where  they  reside.  We  are  aware  that  this  is  not  a  very  popu- 
lar doctrine.  We  have  had  many  a  confab  with  some  who  are  now  strong 
*^  Bepubtieans,"  we  taking  the  broad  ground  of  equality  and  they  the  oppo- 
rite  ground. 

We  were  brought  up  in  a  State  where  blacks  were  voters,  and  we  do  not 
know  of  anv  inconvenience  resulting  from  it,  though  perhaps  it  would  not 
work  so  well  where  the  blacks  are  more  numerous.  We  have  no  doubt  of 
the  right  of  the  whites  to  guard  against  such  an  evil,  if  it  is  one.  Our 
opinion  is  that  it  would  be  best  for  all  concerned  to  have  the  colored  popu- 
lation in  a  State  by  themselves  [in  this  I  agree  with  himl ;  but  if  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  we  say  by  all  means  they  should  have 
the  right  to  have  their  senators  and  their  representatives  in  Congress,  and 
to  vote  for  President.  With  us  ''  worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the 
feUow.*^  We  have  seen  many  a  ''nigger'^  that  we  thought  more  of  than 
some  white  men. 

That  is  one  of  Judge  Douglas's  friends.  Now  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  myself  in  an  attitude  where  I  can  be  misrepresented,  so  I  will 
say  I  do  not  think  the  jud^e  is  responsible  for  this  article  -,  but  he 
is  quite  as  responsible  for  it  as  I  would  be  if  one  of  my  friends  had 
saia  it.    I  think  that  is  fair  enough. 

I  have  here  also  a  set  of  resolutions  passed  by  a  Democratic  State 
convention  in  Judge  Douglas's  own  ^ood  old  State  of  Vermont,  and 
that,  I  think,  ought  to  be  good  for  him  too. 

EeBolvedy  That  Hberty  is  a  right  inherent  and  inalienable  in  man,  and 
that  herein  all  men  are  eijual. 

Resolved,  That  we  claim  no  authority  in  the  Federal  Government  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  several  States.  But  we  do  claim  for  it  constitutional 
power  perpetually  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  territory 
now  free,  and  abolish  it  wherever,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  it 


BemAved^  That  this  power  ought  immediately  to  be  exercised  in  prohib- 
iting the  mtroduction  and  existence  of  slavery  in  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fomia,in  abolishing  slaverv  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
on  the  high  seas,  and  wherever  else,  under  the  Constitution,  it  can  be 
reached. 

Besolvedy  That  no  more  slave  States  should  be  admitted  into  the  Federal 
Union. 

Ruolvedy  That  the  government  ought  to  return  to  its  ancient  poUcy,  not 
to  extend,  nationalize,  or  encourage,  but  to  limit,  localize,  and  discourage 
ilavery. 
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At  Freeport  I  answaicd  several  interrogatorieB  that  had  beenpro- 

Cunded  to  me  bv  Jadge  Douglas  at  the  Ottawa  meeting.  The  jndfpe 
s  yet  not  seen*fit  to  find  any  fault  with  the  pomtion  that  I  took  in 
regird  to  those  seven  interrogatories,  whidi  were  certainly  broad 
enoogh,  in  all  conscience,  to  cover  the  entire  ground.  In  my  an- 
swers, which  have  been  printed,  and  aU  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing,  I  take  the  ground  that  those  who  elect  me  must  eneet 
that  I  wul  do  nothing  which  will  not  be  in  accordance  with  moee 
answers.  I  have  some  risht  to  assert  that  Judse  Douglas  has  no 
fault  to  find  with  them.  But  he  chooses  to  still  try  to  thrust  me 
upon  different  ground  without  paying  any  attention  to  my  answers, 
the  obtaining  of  which  from  me  cost  nim  so  much  trouble  and  con- 
cern. At  the  same  time,  I  propounded  four  interrogatories  to  him, 
claiming  it  as  a  right  that  he  should  answer  as  many  interrogatories 
for  me  as  I  did  for  him,  and  I  would  reserve  myself  for  a  future  in- 
stalment when  I  got  them  ready.  The  judg^  in  answering  me  upon 
that  occasion,  put  in  what  I  suppose  he  intends  as  answers  to  idl  ronr 
of  my  interrogatories.  The  m4t  one  of  these  interrogatories  I  have 
before  me,  and  it  is  in  these  words : 

Question  1.  If  the  people  of  Kansas  shall,  by  means  entirely  unobjeetion- 
able  in  all  other  respects,  adopt  a  State  constitntion,  and  ask  admission  into 
the  Union  under  it,  before  tney  have  the  requisite  number  of  inhabitants 
acoordiiig  to  the  English  bill, — some  ninety-three  thousand, — will  you  vote 
to  admit  them  Y 

As  I  read  the  judge's  answer  in  the  newspaper,  and  as  I  remember 
it  as  pronouDced  at  the  time,  he  does  not  give  any  answer  which  is 
equivalent  to  yes  or  no — I  will  or  I  won't.  He  answers  at  very  con- 
siderable length,  rather  quarreling  with  me  for  asking  the  qu^tion, 
and  insistine  that  Judge  Trumbull  had  done  something  that  I  ought 
to  say  somemJDg  about ;  and  finally  getting  out  such  statements  as 
induce  me  to  infer  that  he  means  to  be  understood  he  wiU,  in  that 
supposed  case,  vote  for  the  admission  of  Kansas.  I  only  bring  this 
forward  now  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that,  if  he  chooses  to  put  a 
different  construction  upon  his  answer, be  may  do  it.  But  if  he  does 
not,  I  shall  from  this  time  forward  assume  that  he  will  vote  for  the 
admission  of  Kansas  in  disregard  of  the  English  bill.  He  has  the 
right  to  remove  anv  misunderstanding  I  mav  have.  I  only  mention 
it  now  that  I  may  hereafter  assume  this  to  be  the  true  construction 
of  his  answer,  if  be  does  not  now  choose  to  correct  me. 

The  second  interrogatory  that  I  propounded  to  him  was  this: 

Question  2.  Can  the  people  of  a  United  States  Territory,  in  any  lawful 
way,  against  the  wish  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  exclude  slavery 
from  its  limits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  State  constitution  t 

To  this  Jud^e  Douglas  answered  that  they  can  lawfully  exclude 
slavery  from  the  Territory  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  constitution. 
He  goes  on  to  tell  us  how  it  can  be  done.  As  I  understand  him,  he 
holds  that  it  can  be  done  by  the  territorial  legislature  refusing  to 
make  any  enactments  for  the  protection  of  slavery  in  the  Territory, 
and  especially  by  adopting  unfriendly  legislation  to  it.    For  the  sake 
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of  clearness,  I  state  it  affain :  that  they  can  exclade  slavery  from  the 
Territor^r — first,  bjr  withholding  what  he  assumes  to  be  an  indispen- 
sable assistance  to  it  in  the  way  of  legislation ;  and,  second,  by  un- 
friendly legislation.  If  I  rightly  understand  him,  I  wish  to  ask  your 
attention  K>r  a  while  to  his  position. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
cided that  any  con^ssional  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories 
is  uuconstitutioniu — they  have  reached  this  proposition  as  a  con- 
clusion from  their  former  proposition,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  expressly  recognizes  property  in  slaves;  and  from  that 
other  constitutional  provision,  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  Hence  they  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  expressly  recognizes 
property  in  slaves,  and  prohibits  any  person  from  beins  deprived 
of  property  without  due  process  of  law,  to  pass  an  act  of  Congress 
by  which  a  man  who  owned  a  slave  on  one  side  of  a  line  would  be 
deprived  of  him  if  he  took  him  on  the  other  side  is  depriving  him  of 
that  property  without  due  process  of  law.  That  I  understand  to 
be  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  understand  also  that  Jud^e 
Douglas  adheres  most  firmly  to  that  decision ;  and  the  difficulty  is, 
how  IS  it  possible  for  any  power  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territory 
unless  in  violation  of  tliat  decision  f    That  is  the  difficulty. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  1856,  Judge  Trumbull,  in  a 
speech,  substantially,  if  not  directly,  put  the  same  interrogatory  to 
Judge  Douglas,  as  to  whether  the  people  of  a  Territory  had  the 
lawnil  power  to  exclude  slavery  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  consti- 
tution f  Judge  Douglas  then  answered  at  considerable  length,  and 
lus  answer  wfll  be  found  in  the  "  Congressional  Globe,"  under  the 
date  of  June  9, 1856.  The  judge  said  that  whether  the  people  could 
exclude  slavery  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  constitution  or  not  was 
a  (]^uestion  to  l>e  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court.  He  put  that  propo- 
sition, as  will  be  seen  by  the  "  Con^ssional  Globe,''  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  all  running  to  the  same  thing  in  substance — that  it  was  a 
question  for  the  Supreme  Court.  I  maintain  that  when  he  says, 
after  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  the  question,  that  the  people 
may  yet  exclude  slavery  by  any  means  whatever,  he  does  virtually 
say  that  it  is  not  a  question  for  the  Supreme  Court.  He  shifts  his 
m)und  I  appeal  to  you  whether  he  did  not  say  it  was  a  question 
for  the  Supreme  Court  t  Has  not  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
Question  t  When  he  now  says  that  the  people  may  exclude  slavery, 
aoes  he  not  make  it  a  question  for  the  people  ?  Does  he  not  virtu- 
ally shift  bis  ground  and  say  that  it  is  not  a  question  for  the  court, 
but  for  the  people  t  This  is  a  very  simple  proposition — a  very  plain 
and  naked  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  tnere  is  no  difficulty  in  decid- 
ing it.  In  a  variety  of  ways  he  said  that  it  was  a  question  for  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  did  not  stop  then  to  tell  us  that,  whatever 
the  Supreme  Court  decides,  the  people  can  by  withholding  necessary 
'^poUce  regulations''  keep  slavery  out.  He  did  not  make  any  such 
answer.  I  submit  to  you  now,  whether  the  new  state  of  the  case  has 
not  induced  the  judcfe  to  sheer  away  from  his  original  ground. 
Would  not  this  be  the  impression  of  every  fair-minded  maul 
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I  hold  that  the  proposition  that  slavery  cannot  enter  a  new  oonntnr 
without  police  relations  is  historically  false.  It  is  not  true  at  au. 
I  hold  that  the  history  of  this  country  shows  that  the  institution 
of  slavery  was  originally  planted  upon  this  continent  without  these 
''police  regulations"  which  the  jud^  now  thinks  necessary  for 
the  actual  establishment  of  it.  Not  omy  so,  but  is  there  not  another 
fact — how  came  this  Dred  Scott  decision  to  be  made  t  It  was  made 
upon  the  case  of  a  negro  being  taken  and  actually  held  in  slavery  in 
Minnesota  Territory,  claiming  his  freedom  because  the  act  of  Gon- 
ffress  prohibited  his  being  so  held  there.  Will  the  judge  pretend 
ttiat  Dred  Scott  was  not  held  there  without  police  regulations  f  There 
is  at  least  one  matter  of  record  as  to  his  having  been  held  in  slavery 
in  the  Territory,  not  only  without  police  regulations,  but  in  the  teetn 
of  congressional  legislation  supposed  to  be  valid  at  the  time.  This 
shows  that  there  is  vigor  enough  in  slavery  to  plant  itsdf  in  a  new 
country  even  against  unfriendly  legislation.  It  takes  not  only  law 
but  the  enforcement  of  law  to  Keep  it  out.  That  is  the  history  of 
this  country  upon  the  subject. 

I  wish  to  asK  one  other  question.  It  being  understood  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  guarantees  property  in  slaves  in 
the  Territories,  if  there  is  any  inningement  of  the  right  of  that 
property,  would  not  the  United  States  courts,  organized  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Territory,  apply  such  remedy  as  might  be  necessary 
in  that  case  f  It  is  a  maxim  held  by  the  courts,  that  there  is  no 
wrong  without  its  remedy ;  and  the  courts  have  a  remedy  for  what- 
ever is  acknowledged  and  treated  as  a  wrong. 

Again :  I  will  ask  you,  my  friends,  if  you  were  elected  members  of 
the  legislature,  what  would  be  the  first  thing  you  would  have  to  do 
before  entering  upon  your  duties  t  Swear  to  support  the  Ck>nstita- 
tion  of  the  United  States.  Suppose  you  believe,  as  Judge  Douglas 
does,  that  the  Constitution  of  tne  United  States  guarantees  to  your 
neignbor  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  that  Territory, — that  they  are 
his  property, —  how  can  you  clear  your  oaths  unless  you  give  him 
such  legislation  as  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  that  property^ 
What  do  you  understand  by  supporting  the  Constitution  of  a  State, 
or  of  the  United  States  t  Is  it  not  to  ^ve  such  constitutional  helps 
te  the  rights  established  by  that  Constitution  as  may  be  practically 
needed  t  Can  you,  if  you  swear  to  support  the  Constitution,  and 
believe  that  the  Constitution  establishes  a  right,  clear  your  oath,  with- 
out giving  it  support  t  Do  you  support  the  Constitution  if.  knowing 
or  believing  there  is  a  right  established  under  it  which  needs  specific 
legislation,  you  withhold  that  legislation  f  Do  you  not  violate  and 
disregard  your  oath  t  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  plainer  in  the  world. 
There  can  be  nothing  in  the  words  "  support  the  Constitution,''  if  you 
may  run  counter  to  it  by  refusing  support  to  any  right  estabUsned 
under  the  Constitution.  And  what  1  say  here  will  hold  with  still 
more  force  against  the  judge's  doctrine  of  "  unfriendly  legislation." 
How  could  you,  having  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution,  and  believ- 
ing that  it  guaranteed  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  Territories,  asedst 
in  legislation  intended  to  defeat  that  right  f  That  would  be  violat- 
ing your  own  view  of  the  Constitution.    Not  only  so,  but  if  you  were 
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to  do  SO,  how  long  would  it  take  the  courts  to  hold  your  votes  un- 
constitutional and  void  t    Not  a  moment. 

Lastly  I  would  ask — Is  not  Congress  itself  under  obligation  to 
give  legislative  support  to  any  right  that  is  established  under  the 
United  otates  Constitution  t  I  repeat  the  question — Is  not  Congress 
itself  bound  to  ^ve  legislative  support  to  any  right  that  is  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States  Constitution  t  A  member  of  Congress 
swears  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  if  he 
sees  a  right  established  by  that  Constitution  which  needs  specific 
legislative  protection,  can  he  clear  his  oath  without  giving  that  pro- 
tection t  Let  me  ask  you  why  many  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  da- 
very  upon  principle  give  our  acquiescence  to  a  fugitive-slave  law  t 
Why  do  we  hold  ourselves  under  obligations  to  pass  such  a  law,  and 
abide  by  it  when  it  is  passed  t  Because  the  Constitution  makes  pro- 
vision that  the  owners  of  slaves  shall  have  the  right  to  reclaim  them. 
It  gives  the  right  to  reclaim  slaves,  and  that  right  is,  as  Judge  Doug- 
las says,  a  barren  right,  unless  there  is  legislation  that  will  enforce  it. 

The  mere  declaration,  "  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein  be  discharged  from  such 
service  or  lal>or,  but  shaU  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due  "  is  powerless  without  spe- 
cific legislation  to  enforce  it.  Now,  on  wnat  ground  would  a  member 
of  Congress  who  is  opposed  to  slavery  in  the  abstract  vote  for  a  fu- 
gitive &w,  as  I  would  deem  it  my  duty  to  do  t  Because  there  is  a 
constitutional  right  which  needs  legislation  to  enforce  it.  And  al- 
though it  is  distasteful  to  me,  I  have  sworn  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion^ and  having  so  sworn,  I  cannot  conceive  that  I  do  support  it  if 
I  withhold  from  that  right  an^  necessary  legislation  to  make  it 
practicaL  And  if  that  is  true  in  regard  to  a  fugitive-slave  law,  is 
the  ri^ht  to  have  fugitive  slaves  recmimed  any  better  fixed  in  the 
Constitution  than  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  Territories!  For 
this  decision  is  a  just  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  as  Judge  Doug- 
las thinks.  Is  the  one  right  any  better  than  the  other!  Is  there 
any  man  who,  while  a  member  of  Congress,  would  give  support  to 
the  one  any  more  than  the  other!  If  I  wished  to  refuse  to  give 
legislative  support  to  slave  property  in  the  Territories,  if  a  member 
of  Confess,  I  could  not  do  it,  holding  the  view  that  the  Constitution 
establisnes  that  right.  If  I  did  it  at  all,  it  would  be  because  I  deny 
that  this  decision  properly  construes  the  Constitution.  But  if  I  ac- 
Imowledge,  with  Judge  Douglas,  that  this  decision  properly  construes 
the  Constitution,  I  cannot  conceive  that  I  would  oe  l^ss  than  a  per- 
jured man  if  I  should  refuse  in  Congress  to  give  such  protection  to 
that  property  as  in  its  nature  it  needed. 

At  the  end  of  what  I  have  said  here  I  propose  to  give  the  judge 
my  fifth  interrogatory,  which  he  may  take  and  answer  at  his  leisure. 
My  fifth  interrogatory  is  this : 

If  the  slaveholding  citizens  of  a  United  States  Territory  should  need 
and  demand  congressional  legislation  for  the  protection  of  their  slave 
property  in  such  Territory,  would  you,  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
vote  for  or  against  such  legislation  ! 


Jndge  Douglas:  Will  yon  repeat  thatl    I  waot  to  answer  that 

qQGBtdoD. 

Mr.  Lincoln:  If  the  slaveholding  citizens  of  a  United  States  Ter- 
ritory should  need  and  demand  congressional  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  their  slave  property  in  snch  Territory,  would  yon,  as 
a  member  of  Congress,  vote  tor  or  against  such  legislation  t 

I  am  aware  that  in  some  of  the  speeches  Judge  Douglas  has  made, 
he  has  spoken  as  if  he  did  not  know  or  think  that  the  bnpreme  Court 
had  decided  that  a  territorial  legislature  cannot  exclude  slaver;-. 
Precisely  what  the  judge  would  say  upon  the  subject — whether  fie 
would  say  definitely  that  be  does  not  understand  they  have  so  de- 
cided, or  whether  he  would  say  he  does  understand  that  the  court 
have  BO  decided,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  know  that  in  his  speech  at 
Springfield  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  thing  they  had  not  decided  yet ;  and 
in  bis  answer  to  me  at  Freeport,  Ee  spoke  of  it  again,  so  far  as  I 
can  comprehend  it,  as  a  thing  that  had  not  yet  been  decided.  Now 
I  hold  that  if  the  judge  does  entertain  that  view,  I  think  that  he  is 
not  mistaken  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  that  the  court  has  not  decided 
anything  save  the  mere  question  of  jurisdiction,  I  know  the  legal 
arguments  that  can  be  made — that  after  a  court  has  decided  that  it 
canuot  take  jurisdiction  in  a  case,  it  then  has  decided  all  that  is  be- 
fore it,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it,  A  plausible  argument  can  be  made 
in  favor  of  that  proposition,  but  I  know  that  Judge  Douglas  has  said 
in  one  of  hia  speeches  that  the  court  went  forward,  like  honest  men 
as  they  were,  and  decided  all  the  points  in  the  case.  If  any  points 
are  really  extra-judicially  decided  because  not  necessarily  before  them, 
then  this  one  as  to  the  power  of  the  territorial  legislature  to  exclude 
slavery  is  one  of  them,  as  also  the  one  that  the  Missouri  Compromise 
was  null  and  void.  They  are  both  extra-judicial,  or  neither  is,  ac- 
cording as  the  court  held  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case 
between  the  parties,  because  of  want  of  capacity  of  one  partj'  to 
maintain  a  suit  in  that  court.  I  want,  if  I  have  sufficient  time,  to 
show  that  the  court  did  pass  its  opinion,  but  that  is  the  only  thing 
actually  done  in  the  case.  If  they  did  not  decide,  they  showed  what 
they  were  ready  to  decide  whenever  the  matter  was  before  them. 
What  is  that  opinion  T  After  having  argued  that  Congress  had  w)., 
power  to  pass  a  law  excluding  slavery  from  a  United  States  Teri| 
tory,  they  then  used  language  to  this  effect :  That  inasmuch  as  C 
gress  itself  could  not  exercise  such  a  power,  it  followed  as  a  mal 
of  course  that  it  could  not  authorize  a  territorial  government 
exercise  it,  for  the  territorial  legislature  can  do  no  more  than  Con- 
gress could  do.  Thus  it  expressed  its  opinion  emphatically  a^^ust 
the  power  of  a  territorial  legislature  to  exclude  slavery,  leading  ns 
in  just  as  little  doubt  on  that  point  as  npor  any  other  point  tnf^ 
really  decided. 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  my  time  is  nearly  out.    I  find  a  report  of 
speech  made  by  Judge  Douglas  at  Joliet,  since  we  last  met  at  F 
port, —  published,  I  believe,  in  the  Missouri  "  Repnbliean," — on 
9th  of  this  month,  in  which  Judge  Douglas  says: 

Touknow  al  Ottawa  I  read  this  platform,  and  asked  him  if  he 
in  each  and  all  of  the  prineiples  set  forth  in  it.    He  would  not  answer  th( 
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?a66tioiis.  At  last  I  said  frankly,  '^  I  wish  you  to  answer  them,  because  when 
get  them  up  here  where  the  color  of  your  principles  is  a  little  darker 
than  in  'Egypt^  I  intend  to  trot  you  down  to  Jonesboro.^  The  very  notice  that 
I  was  going  to  take  him  down  to  Egypt  made  him  tremble  in  the  knees  so 
that  he  had  to  be  carried  from  the  platform.  He  laid  up  seven  days,  and 
in  the  mean  time  held  a  consultation  with  his  poUtical  physicians;  theyhad 
Lovejoy  and  Famsworth  and  all  the  leaders  of  the  Abolition  party.  They 
consulted  it  all  over,  and  at  last  Lincoln  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
would  answer;  so  he  came  to  Freeport  last  Friday. 

Now  that  statement  altogether  fornishes  a  subject  for  philosophical 
coutemplatioD.  I  have  been  treating  it  in  that  way,  and  1  have  really 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  can  explain  it  in  no  other  way  than  by 
believing  the  judge  is  crazy.  If  he  was  in  his  right  mind,  I  cannot 
conceive  how  he  would  have  risked  disgusting  the  four  or  five  thou- 
sand of  his  own  friends  who  stood  there  and  knew,  as  to  my  having 
been  carried  from  the  platform,  that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  it. 

Judge  Douglas:  Did  n't  they  carry  you  ofiFt 

Mr.  Liincoln:  There;  that  question  illustrates  the  character  of 
this  man  Douglas,  exactly.  He  smiles  now  and  says,  '^  Did  n't  they 
carry  you  off  t "  But  he  said  then,  "  He  had  to  be  carried  off  " ;  and 
he  said  it  to  convince  the  country  that  he  had  so  completely  broken 
me  down  by  his  speech  that  I  had  to  be  carried  away.  Now  he 
seeks  to  dodge  it,  and  asks,  "  Did  n't  they  carry  you  off  t"  Yes, 
they  did.  But,  Judge  Douglas,  why  did  n't  you  tell  the  truth  t  I 
would  like  to  know  why  you  did  n't  tell  the  truth  about  it.  And 
then  again.  "  He  laid  up  seven  days."^  He  puts  this  in  print  for  the 
people  of  tne  country  to  read  as  a  serious  document.  I  think  if  he 
nad  been  in  his  sober  senses  he  would  not  have  risked  that  bare- 
facedness  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  his  own  friends,  who 
knew  that  I  made  speeches  within  six  of  the  seven  days  at  Henry, 
Marshall  County;  Augusta,  Hancock  County;  and  Macomb,  Mc- 
Donough  County,  including  all  the  necessary  travel  to  meet  him 
again  at  Freeport  at  the  end  of  the  six  days.  Now,  I  say.  there  is 
no  charitable  way  to  look  at  that  statement,  except  to  conclude  that 
he  is  actually  crazy.  There  is  another  thing  in  that  statement  that' 
alarmed  me  very  greatly  as  he  states  it — that  he  was  going  to  "  trot 
me  down  to  Egypt."  Thereby  he  would  have  you  to  infer  that  I  would 
not  come  to  Egypt  unless  he  forced  me — that  I  could  not  be  got 
here,  unless  he,  giant-like,  had  hauled  me  down  here.  That  state- 
ment he  makes,  too,  in  the  teeth  of  the  knowledge  that  I  made  the 
stipulation  to  come  down  here,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  very 
reluctant  to  enter  into  the  stipulation.  More  than  all  this,  Judge 
Douglas,  when  he  made  that  statement,  must  have  been  crazy,  and 
whofiy  out  of  his  sober  senses,  or  else  he  would  have  known  that, 
when  he  got  me  down  here,  tnat  promise — that  windy  promise — 
of  his  powers  to  annihilate  roe  would  n't  amount  to  any  thmg.  Now, 
how  little  do  I  look  like  being  carried  away  trembling!  Let  the 
judge  go  on,  and  after  he  is  done  with  his  half  hour,  I  want  you  all, 
if  I  can't  go  home  myself,  to  let  me  stay  and  rot  here ;  and  if  any- 
thing happens  to  the  judge,  if  I  cannot  carry  him  to  the  hotel  and 
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put  him  to  bed,  let  me  stay  here  and  rot.  I  say,  then,  there  is  some- 
thing extraordinary  in  this  statement.  I  ask  you  if  you  know  any 
other  living  man  who  wonld  make  such  a  statement  f  I  will  ask  my 
friend  Casey,  over  there,  if  he  would  do  such  a  thingf  Would  he 
send  that  out  and  have  his  men  take  it  as  the  truth  f  Did  the  judge 
talk  of  trotting  me  down  to  Egypt  to  scare  me  to  death  f  Why,  I 
know  this  people  better  than  he  does.  I  was  raised  just  a  little  east 
of  here.  I  am  a  x>art  of  this  people.  But  the  judge  was  raised 
further  north,  and  perhaps  he  has  some  horrid  idea  of  what  this 
people  might  be  induced  to  do.  But  really  I  have  talked  about 
this  matter  perhaps  longer  than  I  ought,  for  it  is  no  great  tiling, 
and  yet  the  smallest  are  often  the  most  difficult  things  to  d^  with. 
The  judge  has  set  about  seriously  tndng  to  make  the  impression 
that  when  we  meet  at  different  places  I  am  literally  in  his  clutches* 
that  I  am  a  poor,  helpless,  decrepit  mouse,  and  that  I  can  do  nothing 
at  all.    This  is  one  of  tne  ways  he  has  taken  to  create  that  im* 

Sression.  I  don't  know  any  other  way  to  meet  it,  except  this.  I 
on't  want  to  quarrel  with  him, — to  call  him  a  liar, — but  when  I 
come  square  up  to  him  I  don't  know  what  else  to  call  him,  if  I  must 
tell  the  truth  out  I  want  to  be  at  peace,  and  reserve  all  my  fight- 
ing powers  for  necessarjr  occasions.  My  time,  now,  is  very  neaiiy 
out,  and  I  give  up  the  trifle  that  is  left  to  the  judge  to  let  him  set 
my  knees  trembling  again — if  he  can. 

Mr,  Douglass  Rejoinder  in  the  Janeshoro  Joint  Debate, 

My  friends,  while  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  the  enthusiasm 
which  you  show  for  me,  I  will  say  in  all  candor,  that  your  quietness 
will  be  much  more  agreeable  than  your  applause,  inasmucn  as  you 
deprive  me  of  some  part  of  my  time  whenever  you  cheer. 

1  will  commence  where  Mr.  Lincoln  left  off,  and  make  a  remark 
upon  this  serious  complaint  of  his  about  my  speech  at  Joliet.  I  did 
say  there  in  a  playful  manner  that  when  I  put  these  questions  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  at  Ottawa,  he  failed  to  answer^  and  that  he  trembled,  and  had 
to  be  carried  off  the  stand,  and  required  seven  days  to  get  up  his 
reply.  That  he  did  not  walk  off  from  that  stand  he  will  not  aeny. 
That  when  the  crowd  went  away  from  the  stand  with  me,  a  few  per- 
sons carried  him  home  on  their  shoulders  and  laid  him  down,  he  will 
admit.  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  whenever  I  degrade  my  friends  and 
myself  b^  allowing  them  to  carry  me  on  their  backs  alone  through 
the  pubhc  streets,  when  I  am  able  to  walk,  I  am  willing  to  be  deemed 
crazy.  I  did  not  say  whether  I  beat  him  or  he  beat  me  in  tilie  argu- 
ment. It  is  true  I  put  these  questions  to  him,  and  I  put  them  not 
as  mere  idle  questions,  but  showed  that  I  based  them  upon  the  creed 
of  the  Black  Republican  party,  as  declared  by  their  conventions  in 
that  portion  of  the  State  which  he  depends  upon  to  elect  him,  and 
desired  to  know  whether  he  indorsed  that  creed.  He  would  not 
answer.  When  I  reminded  him  that  I  intended  bringing  him  into 
Eg3rpt  and  renewing  my  q^uestions  if  he  refused  to  answer,  he  then 
<K)nsulted,  and  did  get  up  his  answers  one  week  after — answers  which 
I  may  refer  to  in  a  few  minutes,  and  show  you  how  equivocal  they 
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are.  My  object  was  to  make  him  avow  whether  or  not  he  stood  by 
the  platform  of  his  party ;  the  resolutions  I  then  read,  and  upon 
whicn  I  based  my  questions,  had  been  adopted  by  his  party  in  the 
Ckdena  congressional  district,  and  the  Chicago  and  Bloomington 
concessional  districts,  composing  a  large  majority  of  the  counties 
in  tnis  State  that  give  Republican  or  Abolition  majorities. 

Mr.  Lincoln  cannot  and  will  not  deny  that  the  doctrines  laid  down  ^ 
in  these  resolutions  were  in  substance  put  forth  in  Lovejoy's  resolu- ' 
tions,  which  were  voted  for  by  a  majority  of  his  party,  some  of  them, 
if  not  all,  receiving  the  snppbrt  of  ever^  man  ot  his  party.  Hence 
I  laid  a  foundation  for  my  questions  to  him  before  I  asked  him 
whether  that  was  or  was  not  the  platform  of  his  party.  He  says  that 
he  answered  my  questions.  One  of  them  was  whether  he  would  vote 
to  admit  any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union.  The  creed  of  the 
Republican  party,  as  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  of  their  various 
conventions,  was  that  they  would  under  no  circumstances  vote 
to  admit  another  slave  State.  It  was  put  forth  in  the  Lovejoy 
resolutions  in  the  legislature ;  it  was  put  forth  and  passed  in  a  major- 
ity of  all  the  counties  of  this  State  which  give  Abolition  or  Repub- 
lican majorities,  or  elect  members  to  the  legislature  of  that  school  of 
politics.  I  had  a  right  to  know  whether  he  would  vote  for  or  against 
the  admission  of  another  slave  State  in  the  event  the  people  wanted 
it.  He  first  answered  that  he  was  not  pledged  on  the  subject,  and 
then  said: 

In  regard  to  the  other  question,  of  whether  I  am  pledged  to  the  admission 
of  any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union,  I  state  to  >rou  very  frankly  that  I 
woola  be  exceedingly  sorry  ever  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  having  to  pass 
on  that  question.  I  should  be  ezceedmgly  elad  to  know  that  there  would 
never  be  another  slave  State  admitted  into  the  Union ;  but  I  must  add  that 
if  slavery  shall  be  kept  out  of  the  Territories  during  the  territorial  existence 
of  any  one  siven  Territory,  and  then  the  people,  having  a  fair  chance  and 
dear  field  when  they  come  to  adopt  a  constitution,  do  such  an  extraordinary 
thing  as  adopt  a  slave  constitution,  uninfluenced  by  the  actual  presence  of 
themstitution  amon^  them,  I  see  no  alternative,  if  we  own  the  country,  but 
to  %dmit  them  into  me  Union. 

Now  analyze  that  answer.  In  the  first  place  he  says  he  would  be 
exceedingly  sorry  to  be  put  in  a  position  where  he  would  have  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  the  admission  of  a  slave  State.  Why  is  he  a  can- 
didate for  tiie  Senate  if  he  would  be  sorry  to  be  put  in  tnat  position  t 
I  trust  the  people  of  Illinois  will  not  put  him  in  a  position  which  he 
would  be  80  sorry  to  occupy.  The  next  position  he  takes  is  that  he 
would  be  fflad  toxnow  that  there  would  never  be  another  slave  State, 
yet,  in  oeixain  contingencies,  he  might  have  to  vote  for  one.  What 
IS  itkat  contingency  t  "  If  Congress  keeps  slavery  out  by  law  while 
it  is  a  Territory,  and  then  the  people  should  have  a  fair  chance  and 
should  adopt  slavery,  uninfluenced  oy  the  presence  of  the  institution," 
lie  supposed  he  would  have  to  admit  the  State.  Suppose  Congress 
should  not  keep  slavery  out  during  their  territorial  existence,  then 
how  would  he  vote  when  the  People  applied  for  admission  into  the 
Union  with  a  slave  constitution!  That  he  does  not  answer,  and  that 
is  the  oondition  of  every  Territory  we  have  now  got    Slavery  is  not 
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keDt  out  of  Kansas  by  act  of  Congress,  and  when  I  put  the  question 
to  Mr.  Lincohi,  whether  he  will  vote  for  the  admission  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  her  people  may  desire,  he  will  not  answer,  and  you  have 
not  got  an  answer  from  him.  In  Nebraska  slavery  is  not  prohibited 
by  act  of  Congress,  but  the  people  are  allowed,  under  the  Nebrai^ 
bill,  to  do  as  they  please  on  the  subject;  and  when  I  ask  him  whether 
^  he  will  vote  te  admit  Nebraska  with  a  slave  constitution  if  her  peo- 
*  pie  desire  it,  he  will  not  answer.  So  with  New  Mexico,  Washiueton 
Territery,  Arizona,  and  the  four  new  States  to  be  admitted  from 
Texas.  You  cannot  get  an  answer  from  him  to  these  questions.  His 
answer  only  applies  te  a  given  case,  to  a  condition — thin^  which  he 
knows  do  not  exist  in  any  one  Territorv  in  the  Union.  Me  tries  to 
give  you  te  understand  that  he  would  allow  the  people  to  do  as  they 
please,  and  yet  he  dodges  the  question  as  to  every  Territory  in  the 
Union.  I  now  ask  why  cannot  Mr.  Lincoln  answer  to  each  of  these 
Territories  f  He  has  not  done  it,  and  he  will  not  do  it.  The  Aboli- 
tionists up  North  understand  that  this  answer  is  made  with  a  view 
of  not  committing  himself  on  any  one  Territory  now  in  existence. 
It  is  so  understood  there,  and  you  cannot  expect  an  answer  from  him 
on  a  case  that  applies  to  any  one  Territoiy,  or  applies  to  the  new 
States  which  by  compact  we  are  pledged  to  admit  out  of  Texas,  when 
they  have  the  requisite  population  and  desire  admission.  I  submit 
to  you  whether  he  has  made  a  frank  answer,  so  that  you  can  teU  how 
he  would  vote  in  anv  one  of  these  cases.  "  He  would  be  sorry  to  be 
put  in  the  position.''  Why  would  he  be  sorry  to  be  put  in  this  posi- 
tion if  his  duty  required  him  to  give  the  votet  If  the  people  of  a 
Territory  ought  to  be  permitted  to  come  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
with  slavery  or  without  it,  as  they  pleased,  why  not  give  the  vote  ad- 
mitting them  cheerfully!  If  in  his  opinion  they  ought  not  to  come 
in  with  slavery,  even  if  they  wanted  to,  why  not  say  that  he  would 
cheerfully  vote  against  their  admission  f  His  intimation  is  that  con- 
science would  not  let  him  vote  "No,''  and  he  would  be  sorry  to  do 
that  which  his  conscience  would  compel  him  to  do  as  an  honest 
man. 

In  regard  to  the  contract  or  bargain  between  Trumbull,  the  Aboli- 
tioniste,  and  him,  which  he  denies,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  charge  can 
be  proved  by  notorious  historical  facte.  Trumbull,  Lovejov,  Gid- 
dings,  Fred  Douglass,  Hale,  and  Banks  were  traveling  the  State  at 
that  time  making  speeches  on  the  same  side  and  in  uie  same  cause 
with  him.  He  contente  himself  with  the  same  denial  that  no  such 
thing  occurred.  Does  he  deny  that  he,  and  Trumbull,  and  Breese, 
and  Giddings,  and  Chase,  and  Fred  Douglass,  and  Lovejoy,  and  all 
those  Abolitionists  and  deserters  from  the  Democratic  jxarty,  did 
make  speeches  all  over  this  State  in  the  same  common  cause  f  Does 
he  deny  that  Jim  Matheny  was  then,  and  is  now.  his  confidential 
friend,  and  does  he  deny  that  Matheny  made  the  cnarge  of  the  bar- 
gain and  fraud  in  his  own  lan^iage,  as  I  have  read  it  from  his  printed 
si)eech.  Matheny  spoke  of  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  that  bar- 
gain existing  between  Lincoln,  Trumbull,  and  the  Abolitioniste. 
He  still  remains  Lincoln's  confidential  friend,  and  is  now  a  candidate 
for  Congress,  and  is  canvassing  the  Springfield  district  for  Lincoln. 
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I  assert  that  I  can  prove  the  charge  to  be  true  in  detail  if  I  can 
ever  get  it  where  I  can  summon  and  compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses. I  have  the  statement  of  another  man  to  the  same  effect 
as  that  made  by  Matheny^  which  I  am  not  permitted  to  use  yet,  but 
Jim  Matheny  is  a  good  witness  on  that  point,  and  the  history  of  the 
country  is  conclusive  upon  it.  That  Lincoln  up  to  that  time  had  been 
a  Whig,  and  then  undertook  to  Abolitionize  the  Whi^  and  bring 
them  into  the  Abolition  camp,  is  beyond  denial;  that  Trumbull  up 
to  that  time  had  been  a  Democrat,  and  deserted,  and  undertook  to 
Abolitionize  the  Democracy,  and  take  them  into  tne  Abolition  camp, 
is  beyond  denial;  that  they  are  both  now  active,  leading,  distin- 
guished members  of  this  Abolition  Republican  party,  in  lull  com- 
munion, is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  questioned  or  denied. 

But  Lincoln  is  not  willing  to  be  responsible  for  the  creed  of  his 
party.  He  complains  because  I  hold  him  responsible,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  the  issue  he  attempts  to  show  that  individuals  in  the  Demo- 
cratic P&i[tv,  many  years  ago,  expressed  Abolition  sentiments.  It  is 
true  that  Tom  CampbelL  when  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  1850,  pub- 
lished the  letter  which  Lincoln  read.  When  I  asked  Lincoln  for  the 
date  of  that  letter  he  could  not  give  it.  The  date  of  the  letter  has 
been  suppressed  by  other  speakers  who  have  used  it,  though  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  Lincoln  did  not  know  the  date.  If  he  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine,  he  will  And  that  the  letter  was  published 
only  two  days  before  the  election,  and  was  never  seen  until  after  it, 
except  in  one  county.  Tom  Campbell  would  have  been  beat  to  death 
by  tne  Democratic  party  if  that  letter  had  been  made  public  in  his 
district.  As  to  Mofony,  it  is  true  that  he  uttered  sentiments  of  the 
kind  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  best  Democrats  would  not 
vote  for  him  for  that  reason.  I  returned  from  Washington  after  the 
passage  of  t^e  compromise  measures  in  1850,  and  when  I  found  Mo- 
fony running  under  John  Wentworth's  tutelage,  and  on  his  plat- 
form, I  denounced  him,  and  declared  that  he  was  no  Democrat.  In 
my  speech  at  Chicago,  iust  before  the  election  that  year,  I  went  be- 
fore uie  infuriated  people  of  that  city  and  vindicated  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850.  Remember,  the  city  council  had  passed  resolu- 
tions nullifying  acts  of  Congress  and  instructing  the  police  to  with- 
hold their  assistance  from  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  as  I  was  the 
only  man  in  the  city  of  Chicago  who  was  responsible  for  the  passage 
of  the  compromise  measures,  I  went  before  tne  crowd,  justified  each 
and  every  one  of  those  measures,  and  let  it  be  said  to  the  eternal 
honor  of  the  people  of  Chicago,  that  when  they  were  convinced  by  my 
exposition  or  those  measures  that  thev  were  right,  and  they  had  done 
wrong  in  opposing  tliem,  they  repealed  their  nullifying  resolutions, 
and  declared  that  they  would  acquiesce  in  and  support  the  laws  of 
the  land.  These  facts  are  well  known,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  can  only 
get  up  individual  instances,  dating  back  to  1849-50,  which  are  con- 
tradicted by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Democratic  creed. 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  does  not  want  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
Black  Republican  doctrine  of  no  more  slave  States.  Famsworth 
is  the  candidate  of  his  party  to-day  in  the  Chicago  district,  and  he 
made  a  speech  in  the  last  Congress  in  which  be  called  upon  God  to 
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palsy  his  right  arm  if  he  ever  voted  for  the  admission  of  another 
slave  State,  whether  the  people  wanted  it  or  not.  Lovejoy  is 
making  speeches  all  over  uie  State  for  Lincoln  now,  and  takiiig 
ground  against  any  more  slave  States.  Washbume,  the  Black  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Oalena  district^  is  making 
speeches  in  favor  of  this  same  Abolition  platform  dedanng  no  more 
smve  States.  Why  are  men  running  for  Coueress  in  the  northern 
districts,  and  taking  that  Abolition  platform  for  their  goide,  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  does  not  want  to  be  held  to  it  down  here  in  Egypt  and 
in  the  center  of  the  State,  and  objects  to  it  so  as  to  get  votes  here. 
Let  me  tell  Mr.  Lincoln  that  his  party  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  hold  to  that  Abolition  platform,  and  that  if  they  do  not  in  the 
south  and  in  the  center,  they  present  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of 
a  ^'  house  divided  against  itself,"  and  hence  ''  cannot  stand."  I  now 
bring  down  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  his  own  scripture  quotation, 
and  give  it  a  more  appropriate  application  than  he  did,  wnen  I  say 
to  him  that  his  party.  Abolition  in  one  end  of  the  State  and  opposed 
to  it  in  the  other,  is  a  house  divided  against  itself,  and  cannot  stand, 
and  ought  not  to  stand,  for  it  attempts  to  cheat  the  American  peo- 
ple out  of  their  votes  by  disguising  its  sentiments. 
.  Mr.  Lincoln  attempts  to  cover  up  and  get  over  his  Abolitionism 
by  telling  you  that  he  was  raised  a  litde  east  of  you,  beyond  the 
Wabash  m  Indiana,  and  he  thinks  that  makes  a  migh^  sound  and 
good  man  of  him  on  all  these  questions.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
place  where  a  man  is  bom  or  raised  has  much  to  do  with  his  po- 
litical principles.  The  worst  Abolitionists  I  have  ever  known  in  Illi- 
nois have  been  men  who  have  sold  their  slaves  in  Alabama  and 
Kentucky,  and  have  come  here  and  turned  Abolitionists  while  spend- 
ing the  money  got  for  the  negroes  they  sold,  and  I  do  not  Know 
that  an  Abolitionist  from  Indiana  or  Eentucl^  ought  to  have  any 
more  credit  because  he  was  born  and  raised  among  slave-holders. 
I  do  not  know  that  a  native  of  Eentuckv  is  more  excusable  because 
raised  among -slaves;  his  father  and  mother  having  owned  slaves, 
he  comes  to  Illinois,  turns  Abolitionist,  and  slanders  the  graves  of 
his  father  and  mother,  and  breathes  curses  upon  the  institutions 
under  which  he  was  bom,  and  his  father  and  mother  bred.  True, 
I  was  not  bom  out  West  here.  I  was  bom  away  down  in  Yankee 
land;  I  was  bom  in  a  valley  in  Vermont,  with  the  hi^h  mountains 
around  me.  I  love  the  old  green  mountains  and  vfdleys  of  Ver- 
mont, where  I  was  bom,  and  where  I  played  in  my  childhood.  I 
went  up  to  visit  them  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  for  the  first 
time  for  twenty  odd  years.  When  I  got  there  they  treated  me  very 
kindly.  They  invited  me  to  the  commencement  of  their  college, 
placed  me  on  the  seats  with  their  distinguished  guests,  and  con- 
ferred upon  me  the  de^ee  of  LL.  D.  in  Latin  (doctor  of  laws),  the 
same  as  they  did  Old  Hickory,  at  Cambridge,  many  years  ago,  and  I 

Elve  you  my  word  and  honor  I  understood  just  as  much  of  the 
atin  as  he  did.  When  they  got  through  conferring  the  honorary 
degree,  they  called  upon  me  for  a  speech,  and  I  ffot  up  with  my 
heart  full  and  swelling  with  gratitude  for  tneir  kindness,  and  I  said 
to  them,  '^  My  friends,  Vermont  is  the  most  glorious  spot  on  the 
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face  of  this  globe  for  a  man  to  be  bom  in,  provided  he  emigrates 
when  he  is  very  young.'' 

I  emigrated  when  I  was  very  young.  I  came  out  here  when  I  was 
a  boy,  and  found  mv  mind  uberalized,  and  my  opinions  enlarged 
when  I  got  on  these  broad  prairies,  with  onlv  the  heavens  to  bound 
my  vision,  instead  of  having  them  circumscribed  by  the  little  narrow 
ridges  that  surrounded  the  valley  where  I  was  bom.  But  I  discard 
all  flings  at  the  land  where  a  man  was  bom.  I  wish  to  be  judged 
by  my  principles,  by  those  great  public  measures  and  constitutional 
principles  upon  which  the  peace,  the  happiness,  and  the  perpetuity 
of  this  republic  now  rest. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  framed  another  question,  propounded  it  to  me, 
and  desired  my  answer.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  did  not  put  a  ques- 
tion to  him  that  I  did  not  first  lay  a  foundation  for  by  showing  that 
it  was  a  part  of  the  platform  of  the  party  whose  votes  he  is  now  seek- 
ing, adopted  in  a  majority  of  the  counties  where  he  now  hopes  to 
get  a  majority,  and  supported  by  the  candidates  of  his  party  now 
ranning  m  those  counties.  But  I  will  answer  his  question.  It  is  as 
follows :  '*  If  the  slaveholding  citizens  of  a  United  States  Territory 
should  need  and  demand  congressional  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  their  slave  property  in  such  Territory,  would  you,  as  a  member 
of  Congress,  vote  for  or  against  such  legislation  T"  I  answer  him 
that  it  IS  a  fundamental  aH;icle  in  the  Democratic  creed  that  there 
should  be  non-interference  and  non-intervention  by  Congress  with 
slavery  in  the  States  or  Territories.  Mr.  Lincoln  could  have  found  an 
answer  to  his  question  in  the  Cincinnati  platform,  if  he  had  desired 
it.  The  Democratic  party  have  always  stood  by  that  great  principle 
of  non-interference  and  non-intervention  by  Congress  with  slavery  in 
the  States  or  Territories  alike,  and  I  stand  on  that  platform  now. 

Now  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Lincoln  did  not 
define  his  own  position  in  his  own  question.  How  does  he  stand  on 
that  question  t  He  put  the  question  to  me  at  Preeport  whether  or 
not  I  would  vote  to  admit  Kansas  into  the  Union  before  she  had 
93,420  inhabitants.  I  answered  him  at  once  that  it  having  been  de- 
cided that  E^ansas  had  now  population  enough  for  a  slave  State,  she 
had  population  enough  for  a  free  State. 

I  answered  the  question  unequivocally,  and  then  I  asked  him 
whether  he  would  vote  for  or  against  the  admission  of  Kansas  before 
she  had  93,420  inhabitants,  and  he  would  not  answer  me.  To-day  he 
has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  his  opinion,  my  answer  on  that 
question  was  not  quite  plain  enough,  and  yet  he  has  not  answered  it 
himself.  He  now  puts  a  question  in  relation  to  congressional  inter- 
ference in  the  Territories  to  me.  I  answer  him  direct,  and  yet  he  has 
not  answered  the  question  himself.  I  ask  you  whether  a  man  has 
any  right,  in  common  decency^  to  put  questions,  in  these  public  dis- 
cossions,  to  his  opponent,  which  he  will  not  answer  himself  when 
they  are  pressed  home  to  him.  I  have  asked  him  three  times,  whether 
he  would  vote  to  admit  Kansas  whenever  the  people  applied  with  a 
constitution  of  their  own  making  and  their  own  adoption,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  were  fair,  iust,  and  unexceptionable,  but  I  cannot 
get  an  answer  from  him.    Nor  will  he  answer  the  question  which  he 
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put  U)  me,  and  which  I  have  just  aoBwered,  in  rrhfinn  to 
Hional  intorforence  in  the  Territories,  br  makiii^  a  sbiTe  code 

It  iff  true  that  he  goes  on  to  answer  tne  qoestion  bjr  anamg  Aal 
under  the  decision  of  the  Hopreme  Court  it  is  the  dolj  of  a  maa  to 
vote  for  a  Hlave  code  in  the  Territories.  He  sa^s  that  it  is  his  duty, 
under  the  decision  that  the  court  has  made,  and  if  he  belie¥es  in  Aal 
di^iiffion  he  would  be  a  perjured  man  if  he  did  not  give  Hie  Tole.  I 
want  U)  know  whether  he  is  not  bound  to  a  decirion  whidi  is  eon- 
trnry  U)  hiH  opinionH  just  as  much  as  to  one  in  aooordanee  with  his 
opinifiriM.  If  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  tribunal  created 
by  the  (/onstitution  to  decide  the  question,  is  final  and  faindingyishe 
not  IkmhkI  by  it  iust  as  stroufs^ly  as  if  he  was  for  it  instead  of  a^unst 
it  originfilly  7  Is  every  man  in  this  land  allowed  to  resist  deeisicMis 
ho  doi*s  not  lik<s  and  only  support  those  that  meet  his  approval f 
What  fire  ini|N)rtant  courts  worth  unless  their  decisions  are  oindin^ 
on  all  kocmI  citizr^nst  It  is  the  fundamental  princinle  of  the  judi- 
ciary thnt  its  decisions  are  final.  It  is  created  for  tnat  purpose,  so 
that  whon  you  cannot  agree  amonff  yourselves  on  a  dispntra  point 
you  apiN'fil  U)  the  judicial  tribnna^  which  steps  in  and  decides  for 

iron,  and  that  decision  is  then  binding  on  every  eood  dtixen.  It  is 
be  hiw  of  the  land  just  as  much  with  Mr.  Lincom  against  it  as  for 
it.  And  yet  he  says  if  that  decision  is  binding  he  is  a  perjured  man 
If  he  does  not  vot^^  for  a  slave  code  in  the  di£Ferent  Territories  ot  this 
Union.  Woll,  if  ^ou  [turning  to  Mr.  Lincoln]  are  not  going  to  re- 
sist the  de(*ision,  if  you  obey  it,  and  do  not  intend  to  array  mob  law 
against  the  constituted  authorities,  then  according  to  your  own  state- 
ment, you  will  be  aperjurod  man  if  you  do  not  vote  to  establish  slavery  . 
in  thr«se  Territories.  My  doctrine  is,  that  even  taking  Mr.  Lincoln's 
vifw  that  the  dncision  recognizes  the  right  of  a  man  tocarry  his  slaves 
into  \]w  Tnrritoriim  of  the  United  States,  if  he  pleases,  yet  after  he  gets 
thern  hn  needs  affirmative  law  to  make  that  right  of  any  value.  The 
same  doetri  ne  not  only  applies  to  slave  property,  but  all  other  kinds  of 
property.  Ohief  Justie.e  Taney  places  it  upon  the  ground  that  slave 
|)ro|>ert.V  is  (»n  an  e(|ual  footing  with  other  property.  Suppose  one  of 
your  merehanis  should  move  to  Kansas  and  open  a  liquor-store:  he 
nils  a  right  to  take  gro<!eries  and  liquors  there,  but  the  mode  of  selling 
them,  and  tlu^  eire.umstAnces  under  which  they  shall  be  sold,  and  aU 
the  remedies,  must  Im»  prescribed  by  local  legislation,  and  if  that  is 
unfri«Midly  it  will  drive  him  out  just  as  e£Fectually  as  if  there  was  a 
e.oiiKtitutioiuiI  provisicm  against  the  sale  of  liquor.  So  the  absence 
of  lo(ml  leginlation  to  encourage  and  support  slave  property  in  a 
Territ>ory  excltides  it  practieally  just  as  effectually  as  if  there  was 
a  positive  (H)nstilfitional  provision  against  it.  Hence  I  assert  that 
under  the  Dred  H(*,ott  decision  you  cannot  maintain  slavery  a  day  in 
a  'IVrritory  where  there  is  an  unwilling  people  and  unfriendly  legis- 
lation, if  the  people  are  opposed  to  it,  our  riffht  is  a  barren,  Vorth- 
leKs,  us(*l(*ss  right;  and  if  thev  are  for  it,  they  will  support  and 
encourage  it.  We  come  ri^ht  back,  therefore,  to  the  practical  ques- 
tion, if  the  peojJe  of  a  Territory  want  slavery  they  will  have  it,  and 
if  tlh'v  do  not  want  it  you  cannot  force  it  on  them.  And  this  is  the 
pra<*ti(^al  ([uestion,  the*  great  principle,  upon  which  our  institutions 
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rest.  I  am  willing  to  take  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  it 
was  pronounced  by  that  au^st  tribunal,  without  stopping  to  inquire 
whether  I  would  nave  decided  that  way  or  not.  I  have  had  many 
a  decision  made  against  me  on  questions  of  law  which  I  did  not  like, 
bat  I  was  bound  oy  them  just  as  much  as  if  I  had  had  a  hand  in 
making  them,  and  approved  them.  Did  you  ever  see  a  lawyer  or 
a  client  lose  nis  case  that  he  approved  the  decision  of  the  court  t 
They  always  think  the  decision  unjust  when  it  is  ^ven  against  them. 
In  a  government  of  laws  like  ours  we  must  sustam  the  Constitution 
as  our  fathers  made  it,  and  maintain  the  rights  of  the  States  as  they 
are  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution,  and  then  we  will  have  peace 
and  harmony  between  the  different  States  and  sections  of  this 
glorious  Umon. 

[September  16  f]  1858.— Fragment.    Notes  fob  Speeches. 

I  believe  the  declaration  that ''  all  men  are  created  equal "  is  the 
great  fundamental  principle  upon  which  our  free  institutions  rest. 
That  negro  slavery  is  viomtive  of  that  principle ;  but  that  by  our 
form  of  government  that  principle  has  not  been  made  one  of  legal 
obligation.  That  by  our  form  of  government  the  States  which  have 
slavery  are  to  retain  or  disuse  it,  at  their  own  pleasure ;  and  that  all 
others  —  individuals,  free  States,  and  National  Government  —  are 
oonstitutionallv  bound  to  leave  them  alone  about  it.  That  our  gov- 
ernment was  thus  framed  because  of  the  necessity  springing  firom 
the  actual  presence  of  slavery  when  it  was  formed. 

September  18, 1858.— Fourth  Joint  Debate  at  Charleston, 

Illinois. 

Mr.  LincoMs  Opening  Speech, 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen :  It  will  be  very  difficult  for  an  audience  so 
large  as  this  to  hear  distinctly  what  a  speaker  says,  and  consequently 
it  is  iinportant  that  as  profound  silence  be  preserved  as  possible. 

While  I  was  at  the  hotel  to-day,  an  elderly  gentleman  called  upon 
me  to  know  whether  I  was  really  in  favor  of  producing  a  penect 
equality  between  the  ne^oes  and  white  people.  While  I  had  not 
propcMsed  to  myself  on  this  occasion  to  say  much  on  that  subject,  yet 
as  tne  question  was  asked  me  I  thought  I  would  occupy  perhaps  five 
minutes  in  saying  something  in  regard  to  it.  I  wiU  say  then  that  I 
am  notj  nor  ever  liave  been,  in  favor  of  bringing  about  in  any  way 
the  social  and  political  equality  of  the  white  and  black  races  — that 
I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  oeen,  in  favor  of  making  voters  or  jurors 
of  negroes,  nor  of  qualifying  them  to  hold  office,  nor  to  intermarry 
with  white  people ;  and  I  wul  say  in  addition  to  this  that  there  is  a 
physical  difference  between  the  white  and  black  races  which  I  believe 
wiu  forever  forbid  the  two  races  living  together  on  terms  of  social 
and  political  equality.  And  inasmuch  as  tney  cannot  so  live,  while 
they  do  remain  together  there  must  be  the  position  of  superior  and 
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inferior,  and  I  as  much  as  any  other  man  am  in  favor  of  having  the 
superior  position  assigned  to  the  white  race.  I  say  upon  this  occasion 
I  do  not  perceive  that  because  the  white  man  is  to  have  the  superior 
position  the  negro  should  be  denied  everything.  I  do  not  understand 
that  because  I  do  not  want  a  negro  woman  for  a  slave  I  must  neces- 
sarily want  her  for  a  wife.  Ahr  understanding  is  that  I  can  just  let 
her  alone.  I  am  now  in  my  fiftieth  year,  and!  certainly  never haye 
had  a  black  woman  for  either  a  slave  or  a  wife.  So  it  seems  to  me 
quite  possible  for  us  to  get  along  without  making  either  slaves  or 
wives  of  negroes.  I  will  add  to  this  that  I  have  never  seen,  to  my 
knowledge,  a  man,  woman,  or  child  who  was  in  favor  of  producing  a 

r^ifect  equality,  social  and  political,  between  negroes  ana  white  men* 
recollect  of  but  one  distinguished  instance  that  I  ever  heard  of  so 
frequently  as  to  be  entirely  satisfied  of  its  correctness,  and  that  is 
the  case  of  Judge  Douglas's  old  friend  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson. 
I  will  also  add  to  the  remarks  I  have  made  (for  I  am  not  soing  to 
enter  at  large  upon  this  subject),  that  I  have  never  had  tiae  least 
apprehension  that  I  or  my  friends  would  marry  negroes  if  there  was 
no  law  to  keep  them  from  it ;  but  as  Judge  Douglas  and  his  friends 
seem  to  be  in  great  apprehension  that  they  mi^t,  if  there  were  no 
law  to  keep  them  from  it,  I  give  him  the  most  solemn  pledge  that  I 
will  to  the  verv  last  stand  by  the  law  of  this  State,  whicn  forbids  the 
marrying  of  white  people  with  negroes.  I  will  add  one  further  word, 
which  is  this:  that  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  place  where 
an  alteration  of  the  social  and  political  relations  of  t^e  negro  and  the 
white  man  can  be  made  except  in  the.  State  legislature  —  not  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  and  as  I  do  not  really  apprehend 
^e  approach  of  any  such  thing  myself,  and  as  Judge  Douglas  seems 
to  be  in  constant  horror  that  some  sucn  danger  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing, I  propose,  as  the  best  means  to  prevent  it,  that  the  judge  oe  kept 
at  nome  and  placed  in  the  State  legislature  to  fiffht  the  measure.  I 
do  not  propose  dwelling  longer  at'this  time  on  the  subject. 

When  Judge  Trumbull,  our  other  senator  in  Congress,  returned  to 
Illinois  in  the  month  of  August,  he  made  a  speech  at  Chicago,  in 
which  he  made  what  may  be  called  a  charge  agamst  Judge  Douglas, 
which  I  understand  proved  to  be  very  offensive  to  him.  The  jndge 
was  at  that  time  out  upon  one  of  his  speaking  tours  through  the 
country,  and  when  the  news  of  it  reached  him,  as  I  am  informed, 
he  denounced  Judge  Trumbull  in  rather  harsh  terms  for  having  said 
what  he  did  in  regard  to  that  matter.  I  was  traveling  at  that  time, 
and  speaking  at  the  same  places  with  Judge  Douglas  on  subsequent 
days,  and  when  I  heard  of  what  Judge  Trumbull  had  said  of  Doug- 
las, and  what  Douglas  had  said  back  again,  I  felt  that  I  was  in  a  posi- 
tion where  I  could  not  remain  entirely  silent  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
Consequently,  upon  two  or  three  occasions  I  alluded  to  it,  and  al- 
luded to  it  in  no  other  wise  than  to  say  that  in  regard  to  the  charge 
brought  by  Trumbull  against  Douglas,  I  personally  knew  nothing, 
and  sought  to  say  nothing  about  it — that  I  did  personally  know 
Judge  Trumbull — that  I  believed  him  to  be  a  man  of  veracity  — 
that  I  believed  him  to  be  a  man  of  capacity  sufficient  to  know  very 
well  whether  an  assertion  he  was  making,  as  a  conclusion  drawn 
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from  a  set  of  facts,  was  true  or  false;  and  as  a  conclasion  of  my  own 
from  that,  I  stated  it  as  my  belief,  if  TromboU  should  ever  be  called 
upon,  he  would  prove  eveiythin^  ne  had  said.  I  said  this  upon  two 
or  three  occasions.  Upon  a  suDseqnent  occasion,  Judge  Trumbull 
spoke  again  before  an  audience  at  Alton,  and  upon  that  occasion  not 
only  repeated  his  charge  against  Douglas,  but  arrayed  the  evidence 
he  relied  upon  to  substantiate  it.  This  speech  was  published  at 
length,  and  subsequently  at  Jacksonville  Judge  Douglas  alluded  to 
the  matter.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  and  near  the  close  of  it,  he 
stated  in  regard  to  mvself  what  I  will  now  read:  ^' Judge  Douglas 
proceeded  to  remark  tnat  he  should  not  hereafter  occupy  his  time  in 
refuting  such  charges  made  by  Trumbull,  but  that  Lincoln  having 
indorsed  ihe  character  of  Trumbull  for  veracity,  he  should  hold  him 
(Lincoln)  responsible  for  the  slanders."  I  have  done  simply  what  I 
have  told  vou,  to  subject  me  to  this  invitation  to  notice  tne  charge. 
I  now  wish  to  say  that  it  had  not  originally  been  my  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss that  matter  at  all.  But  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  be  the  wish  of 
Jndffe  Doufflas  to  hold  me  responsible  for  it,  then  for  once  in  my 
life  I  will  play  General  Jackson,  and  to  the  just  extent  I  take  the 
responsibility. 

I  wish  to  say  at  the  beginning  that  I  will  hand  to  the  reporters 
that  portion  of  Judge  Trumbull's  Alton  speech  which  was  devoted 
to  this  matter,  and  also  that  portion  of  Judge  Douglas's  speech 
made  at  Jacksonville  in  answer  to  it.  I  shall  thereby  furnish  the 
readers  of  this  debate  with  the  complete  discussion  between  Trum- 
bull and  Douglas.  I  cannot  now  read  them,  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  take  h^  of  my  first  hour  to  do  so.  I  can  only  make  some 
comments  upon  them.  Trumbull's  charge  is  in  the  following  words : 
''  Now,  the  charge  is,  that  there  was  a  plot  entered  into  to  have  a 
constitution  formed  for  E^ansas,  and  put  in  force,  without  giving 
the  people  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  it,  and  tnat  Mr.  Douglas 
was  in  the  plot."  I  will  state,  without  quoting  further,  for  all  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  reading  it  hereafter,  tnat  Judge  Trumbull 
brings  forward  what  he  regards  as  sufiScient  evidence  to  substan- 
tiate this  charge. 

It  will  be  perceived  Judge  Trumbull  shows  that  Senator  Bigler, 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  had  declared  there  had  been  a  confer- 
ence among  the  senators,  in  which  conference  it  was  determined  to 
have  an  Enabling  Act  passed  for  the  people  of  Kansas  to  form  a 
constitution  under;  and  in  this  conference  it  was  agreed  among 
them  that  it  was  best  not  to  have  a  provision  for  submitting  the  con- 
stitution to  a  vote  of  the  people  after  it  should  be  formed.  He  then 
brings  forward  evidence  to  show,  and  showing,  as  he  deemed,  that 
Judge  Douglas  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  Senate  with  that 
clause  stricken  out.  He  then  shows  that  there  was  a  new  clause 
inserted  into  the  bill,  which  would  in  its  nature  prevent  a  reference 
of  the  constitution  back  for  a  vote  of  the  people — if,  indeed,  upon 
a  mere  silence  in  the  law,  it  could  be  assumed  that  they  had  the 
ri^t  to  vote  upon  it.  These  are  the  general  statements  that  he 
hiU9  made. 

I  propose  to  examine  the  points  in  Judge  Douglas's  speech,  in 
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which  he  attempts  to  answer  that  speech  of  Judge  TrnmbiilFk 
When  you  come  to  examine  Judge  Douglas's  speech,  you  will  find 
that  the  first  point  he  makes  is :  ''  Suppose  it  were  true  toat  there  wu 
such  a  change  in  the  bill,  and  that  I  struck  it  out —  is  that  a  proof  of 
a  plot  to  force  a  constitution  upon  them  against  their  willT"  Si 
striking  out  such  a  provision,  if  there  was  such  a  one  in  the  hill,  ho 
argues,  does  not  establish  the  proof  that  it  was  stricken  out  for  the 
purpose  of  robbing  the  people  of  that  right.  I  would  say^  in  the  ftn^ 

Slace,  that  that  would  be  a  most  manifest  reason  for  it  It  is  true^  as 
udffe  Douglas  states,  that  many  territorial  bills  have  passed  with- 
out naving  such  a  provision  in  them.  I  believe  it  is  true,  though  I 
am  not  certain,  that  in  some  instances  constitutions  framed  under 
such  bills  have  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  with  the  law 
Hilent  upon  the  subject;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  uiev  once  had 
their  enabling  acts  framed  with  an  express  provision  for  submit- 
ting the  constitution  to  be  framed  to  a  vote  of  the  ;>eople,  and  then 
that  it  was  stricken  out  when  Congress  did  not  mean  to  alter  the 
effect  of  the  law.  That  there  have  been  bills  which  never  had  the 
provision  in.  I  do  not  question ;  but  when  was  that  provision  taken 
out  of  one  tnat  it  was  m  t  More  especially  does  this  evidence  tend 
to  prove  the  proposition  that  Trumbull  a^anced,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  provision  was  stricken  out  of  the  bill  almost  simulta- 
tieouHly  with  the  time  that  Bigler  says  there  was  a  conference  among 
certain  senators,  and  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  a  bill  should  be 
passed  leaving  that  out  Judge  Douelas,  in  answering  TrumbuD, 
omits  to  attend  to  the  testimony  of  Bi^er,  that  there  was  a  meeting 
in  which  it  was  agreed  they  should  so  frame  the  bill  that  there  should 
be  no  submission  of  the  constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  The 
judge  does  not  notice  this  part  of  it  If  you  take  this  as  one  piece 
of  evidence,  and  then  ascertain  that  simultaneously  Judge  Douglas 
struck  out  a  provision  that  did  require  it  to  be  submitt^,  and  put 
the  two  together,  I  think  it  will  make  a  pretty  fair  show  of  proof 
that  Judge  Douglas  did,  as  Trumbull  says,  enter  into  a  plot  to  put  in 
force  a  constitution  for  Kansas  without  giving  the  people  any  op- 
portunity of  voting  upon  it. 
But  I  must  hurry  on.    The  next  proposition  that  Jud^  Douglas 

I)ut8  is  this:  '^  But  upon  examination  it  turns  out  that  uie  Toombs 
)ill  never  did  contain  a  clause  requiring  the  constitution  to  be  sub- 
mitted." This  is  a  mere  question  of  fact,  and  can  be  determined  by 
evidence.  I  only  want  to  ask  this  question — why  did  not  Judee 
Douglas  say  that  these  words  were  not  stricken  out  of  the  Toombs 
bill,  or  this  bill  from  which  it  is  alleged  the  provision  was  stricken 
out —a  bill  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Toombs,  because  he  originally 
brought  it  forward  t  I  ask  why,  if  the  judge  wanted  to  make  a  direct 
issue  with  Trumbull,  did  he  not  take  the  exact  proposition  Trumbull 
made  in  his  speech,  and  say  it  was  not  stricken  outt  Trumbull  has 
given  the  exact  words  that  he  says  were  in  the  Toombs  bill,  and  he 
alleges  that  when  the  bill  came  back,  they  were  stricken  out  Judge 
Douglas  does  not  say  that  the  words  which  TrumbuU  says  were 
stricken  out,  were  not'stricken  out,  but  he  says  there  was  no  provision 
in  the  Toombs  bill  to  submit  the  constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 
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We  see  at  once  that  he  is  merdy  making  an  issue  iipon  the  meaning 
of  the  w<nds.  He  has  not  undertaken  to  say  that  Trumbull  tells  a 
lie  about  these  words  being  stricken  out :  but  he  is  really,  when 
pushed  up  toil  only  taking  an  issue  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word& 
Now,  then,  if  tnere  be  an;^  issue  upon  the  meaning  of  the  words,  or 
if  there  be  upon  the  question  of  fact  as  to  whether  these  words  were 
stricken  out,  I  have  before  me  what  I  suppose  to  be  a  genuine  oopv 
of  the  Toombs  bill,  in  which  it  can  be  shown  that  the  woras  Trumbull 
says  were  in  it,  were,  in  fact,  originally  there.  If  there  be  any  dis- 
pute upon  the  fact,  I  have  got  the  documents  here  to  show  they  were 
there.  If  there  be  any  controversy  upon  the  sense  of  the  words  — 
whether  these  words  which  were  stricken  out  really  constituted  a  pro- 
vision for  submitting  the  matter  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  as  that  is  a 
matter  of  argument,  i  think  I  may  as  well  use  Trumbull's  own  ail- 
ment.   He  says  that  the  proposition  is  in  these  words: 

That  the  f oDowing  propositions  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  offered  to  Uie 
said  oonvention  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  when  formed,  for  their  free  ao- 
eeptanoe  or  rejection;  whicin,  if  aooepted  by  the  oonvenaon  and  ratified  by 
the  people  at  the  election  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  shall  be 
obligatory  upon  the  United  States  and  tne  said  State  of  Kansas. 

Now,  Trumbull  alleges  that  these  last  words  were  stricken  out  of 
the  bill  when  it  came  back,  and  he  said  this  was  a  provision  for 
submitting  the  constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  his  argu- 
ment is  this:  ''Would  it  have  been  possible  to  ratify  the  land 
propositions  at  the  election  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
unless  such  an  election  was  to  be  held  f "  That  is  Trumbull's  argu- 
ment. Now,  Judge  Douglas  does  not  meet  the  charge  at  all.  but 
stands  up  and  says  there  was  no  such  proposition  in  that  bill  for 
submitting  the  constitution  to  be  framed  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 
Trumbull  admits  that  the  lan^age  is  not  a  direct  provision  for  sub- 
mitting it,  but  it  is  a  provision  necessarily  imi)hed  from  another 
provision.  He  asks  you  how  it  is  possible  to  ratify  the  land  propo- 
sition at  the  election  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  if  there  was 
no  election  to  be  held  for  the  adoption  of  tfie  constitution.  And  he 
^oes  on  to  show  that  it  is  not  any  less  a  law  because  the  provision 
IS  put  in  that  indirect  shape  than  it  would  be  if  it  was  put  directly. 
But  I  presume  I  have  saia  enough  to  draw  attention  to  this  point, 
and  I  pass  it  by  also. 

Another  one  of  the  points  that  Jud^e  Douglas  makes  upon 
TrumbuU,  and  at  very  great  length,  is  uiat  Trumbull,  while  the 
bill  was  pending,  said  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  that  he  supposed 
the  constitution  to  be  made  would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple. He  asks,  if  Trumbull  thought  so  then,  what  ground  is  there  for 
anybody  thinking  otherwise  now  t  Fellow-citizens,  this  much  may  be 
said  in  reply :  That  bill  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a  party  to  which 
Trumbull  aid  not  belong.  It  had  been  in  the  hands  oi  the  com- 
mittee at  the  head  of  which  Judge  Douglas  stood.  Trumbull  per- 
haps had  a  printed  copy  of  the  originiu  Toombs  bill.  I  have  not 
the  evidence  on  that  point,  except  a  sort  of  inference  I  draw  from 
the  general  course  of  business  there.    What  alterations,  or  what 
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provisions  in  the  way  of  altering,  were  going  on  in  eommittee, 
Trombnll  had  no  means  of  knowing,  until  the  altered  bill  was  re- 
ported back.  Soon  afterward,  when  it  was  reported  back,  there 
was  a  discussion  over  it,  and  perhaps  Trumbull  in  reading  it  nastily 
in  the  altered  form  did  not  perceive  all  the  bearings  of  the  altera- 
tions. He  was  hastily  borne  into  the  debate,  and  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  there  was  something  in  it  Trumbull  did  not  perceive, 
that  something  did  not  exist.  More  than  this,  is  it  true  that  what 
Trumbull  did  can  have  any  effect  on  what  Douglas  did  t  Suppose 
Trumbull  had  been  in  the  plot  with  these  other  men,  would  that  let 
Douglas  out  of  itt  Would  it  exonerate  Douglas  that  Trumbcdl 
did  n't  then  perceive  he  was  in  the  plot  t  He  also  asks  the  question : 
Why  did  n't  Trumbull  propose  to  amend  the  bill  if  he  thoneht  it 
needed  any  amendment  t  Why,  I  believe  that  everything  Judge 
Trumbull  bad  proposed,  particularly  in  connection  with  this  Ques- 
tion of  Kansas  ana  Nebraska,  since  he  had  been  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  had  been  promptly  voted  down  by  Judge  Douglas  and  his 
friends.  He  had  no  promise  that  an  amendment  offerra  by  him  to 
anything  on  this  subiect  would  receive  the  slightest  consideration. 
Jud^e  Irumbull  did  bring  the  notice  of  the  Senate  at  that  time  to 
the  Fact  that  there  was  no  provision  for  submitting  the  constitution 
about  to  be  made  for  the  people  of  Kansas,  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 
I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say  that  Judge  Douglas  made  some  re- 
ply to  this  speech  of  Judge  Trumbull's,  but  he  never  noticed  that 
part  of  it  at  all.  And  so  the  thing  passed  by.  I  think,  tiien,  the 
fact  that  Judge  Trumbull  offered  no  amendment,  does  not  throw 
much  blame  ui)on  him ;  and  if  it  did,  it  does  not  reach  the  question 
of  fact  as  to  what  Judge  Douglas  was  doin^.  I  repeat  that  if 
Trumbull  had  himself  been  in  the  plot,  it  would  not  at  all  relieve 
the  others  who  were  in  it  from  blame.  If  I  should  be  indicted  for 
murder,  and  upon  the  trial  it  should  be  discovered  that  I  had  be^ 
implicated  in  that  murder,  but  that  the  prosecuting  witness  was 
guilty  too,  that  would  not  at  all  touch  the  question  of  my  crime.  It 
would  be  no  relief  to  my  neck  that  they  discovered  this  other  man 
who  charged  the  crime  upon  me  to  be  guilty  too. 

Another  one  of  the  points  Jud^e  Douglas  makes  upon  Judge 
Trumbull  is  that  when  he  spoke  in  Chicago  he  made  nis  char^ 
to  rest  upon  the  fact  that  the  bill  had  the  provision  in  it  for  submit- 
ting the  constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  i)eople,  when  it  went  into  his 
(Judge  Douglas's)  hands,  that  it  was  missing  when  he  reported  it  to 
the  Senate,  and  that  in  a  public  speech  he  had. subsequently  said  the 
alteration  in  the  bill  was  made  while  it  was  in  committee,  and  that 
they  were  made  in  consultation  between  him  (Judge  Douglas)  and 
Toombs.  And  Judge  Douglas  goes  on  to  comment  upon  the  fact  of 
Trumbull's  adducing  in  his  Alton  speech  the  proposition  that  the  bill 
not  only  came  back  with  that  proposition  stricken  out.  but  with 
another  clause  and  another  provision  in  it  saying  that  "  until  the 
complete  execution  of  this  act  there  shall  be  no  election  in  said  Ter- 
ritory," which  Trumbull  arffued  was  not  only  taking  the  provision 
for  submitting  to  a  vote  of  the  people  out  of  the  bill,  but  was  adding 
an  aflBrmative  one,  in  that  it  prevented  the  people  from  exercising 
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the  right  under  a  bill  that  was  merely  silent  on  the  question.  Now 
in  regard  to  what  he  says^  that  Trumbull  shifts  the  issue — that  he 
shifts  his  ground — and  I  believe  he  uses  the  term  that  "it  being 
proven  fal^,  he  has  changed  ground/' — I  call  upon  aU  of  you  when 
you  come  to  examine  that  portion  of  Trumbull's  speech  (lor  it  will 
make  a  part  of  mine),  to  examine  whether  Trumbull  has  shifted  his 
ground  or  not.  I  say  he  did  not  shift  his  ground,  but  that  he 
brought  forward  his  original  charge^  and  the  evidence  to  sustain  it 
yet  more  fully,  but  precisely  as  he  on^nally  made  it.  Then,  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  he  brought  in  a  new  piece  of  evidence.  He  shifted 
no  ground.  He  brought  no  new  piece  of  evidence  inconsistent  with 
his  former  testimony,  but  he  brought  a  new  piece  tending,  as  he 
thought,  and  as  I  think,  to  prove  his  proposition.  To  illustrate:  A 
man  brings  an  accusanon  against  another,  and  on  trial  the  man 
making  the  charge  introduces  A  and  B  to  prove  the  accusation.  At 
a  second  trial  he  introdaces  the  same  witnesses,  who  tell  the  same 
story  as  before,  and  a  third  witness  who  tells  tne  same  thing,  and 
in  addition  gives  further  testimony  corroborative  of  the  charge.  So 
with  TrumbuU.  There  was  no  shifting  of  ^ound,  nor  inconswtencjr 
of  testimony  between  the  new  piece  of  evidence  and  what  he  origi- 
nally introduced. 

But  Jud^  Douglas  says  that  he  himself  moved  to  strike  out  that 
last  provision  of  the  bill,  and  that  on  his  motion  it  was  stricken  out 
and  a  substitute  inserted.  That  I  presume  is  the  truth.  I  presume 
it  is  true  that  that  last  proposition  was  stricken  out  by  Judge  Doug- 
las. Trumbull  has  not  said  it  was  not.  Trumbull  has  himself  said 
that  it  was  so  stricken  out.  He  says :  "  I  am  speaking  of  the  bill  as 
Judge  Douglas  reported  it  back.  It  was  amended  somewhat  in  the 
Senate  before  it  passed,  but  I  am  speaking  of  it  as  he  brought  it 
back."  Now,  when  Judge  Douglas  parades  tne  fact  that  the  provision 
was  stricken  out  of  the  bill  when  it  came  back,  he  asserts  nothing 
contrary  to  what  Trumbull  alleges.  Trumbull  has  only  said  that  he 
originauy  put  it  in — not  that  he  did  not  strike  it  out.  Trumbull 
says  it  was  not  in  the  bill  when  it  went  to  the  committee.  When  it 
came  back  it  was  in,  and  Judge  Douglas  said  the  alterations  were 
made  by  him  in  consultation  with  Toombs.  Trumbull  alleges  there- 
fore, as  his  conclusion,  that  Judge  Douglas  j)ut  it  in.  Then  if  Doug- 
las wants  to  contradict  Trumbull  and  call  him  a  liar,  let  him  say  he 
did  not  put  it  in,  and  not  that  he  did  n't  take  it  out  again.  It  is  said 
that  a  bear  is  sometimes  hard  enough  pushed  to  drop  a  cub,  and  so 
I  presume  it  was  in  this  case.  I  presume  the  truth  is  that  Douglas 
put  it  in  and  afterward  took  it  out.  That,  I  take  it,  is  the  truth  about 
it.  Judge  TrumbuU  says  one  thing ;  Douglas  says  another  thing, 
and  the  two  don't  contradict  one  another  at  all.  The  question  is, 
what  did  he  put  it  in  for  t  In  the  first  place,  what  did  he  take  the 
other  provision  out  of  the  bill  for? — the  provision  which  Trumbull 
arguea  was  necessary  for  submitting  the  constitution  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  t  What  did  he  take  that  out  for  f  and  having  taken  it 
out,  what  did  he  put  this  in  for  f  I  say  that,  in  the  run  of  things,  it  is 
not  unlikely  forces  conspired  to  render  it  vastly  expedient  forjudge 
Douglas  to  take  that  latter  clause  out  again.    The  question  tlmt 
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TrambuU  has  made  is  that  Judge  Douglas  put  it  in,  mad  he  dont 
meet  Tmmbull  at  all  nnless  he  denies  that. 

In  the  clause  of  Judge  Dou^as's  speech  upon  this  subject  he  uses 
this  language  toward  Judge  TrumbulL  He  says:  ^^He  forseslus 
evidence  from  beginning  to  end,  and  by  falsifying  the  record  ne  en- 
deavors to  bolster  up  his  false  charge."  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  serioiu 
statement.  Trumbull  forces  his  evidence  from  beginning  to  end. 
Now  upon  my  own  authority  I  say  that  it  is  not  true.  What  is  a 
forgery  t  Consider  the  evidence  tnat  Trumbull  has  brought  for- 
ward. When  you  come  to  read  the  speech,  as  you  will  be  able  to^ 
examine  whether  the  evidence  is  a  for^rv  from  beginning  to  end. 
He  had  the  bill  or  document  in  his  hand  like  that  [holding  up  a  pa- 
per]. He  savs  that  is  a  copy  of  the  Toombs  bill  —  the  amendment 
offered  by  Toombs.  He  says  that  is  a  copy  of  the  bill  as  it  was 
introduced  and  went  into  Judge  Douglas's  hands.  No^  does  Judse 
Douglas  say  that  is  a  forgery  t  That  is  one  thing  Tnunbull  brouj^t 
forward.  Judge  Douglas  says  he  forged  it  from  beginning  to  end ! 
That  is  the  ''  beginning/'  we  will  say.  Does  Douglas  say  that  is  a 
for^er}r  t  Let  him  say  it  to-dav,  and  we  will  have  a  subsequent  ex- 
amination upon  this  subject.  iTrnmbuU  then  holds  up  anomer  docu- 
ment like  this,  and  says  that  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  bill  as  it  came 
back  in  the  amended  form  out  of  Judge  Douglas's  hands.  Does 
Judge  Douglas  say  that  is  a  forgery  t  Does  he  say  it  in  his  sweeping 
charge  t  Does  he  say  so  now  t  &  he  does  not,  then  take  this  Toombs 
bill  and  the  bill  in  tne  amended  form,  and  it  only  needs  to  compare 
them  to  see  that  the  provision  is  in  the  one  and  not  in  the  otner; 
it  leaves  the  inference  inevitable  that  it  was  taken  out. 

But  while  I  am  dealing  with  this  question,  let  us  see  what  Trum- 
bull's other  evidence  is.  One  other  piece  of  evidence  I  will  read. 
Trumbull  says  there  are  in  this  original  Toombs  bill  these  words: 
'^  That  the  following  propositions  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  offered 
to  the  said  convention  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  when  formed,  for 
their  free  acceptance  or  rejection ;  which,  if  accepted  by  the  conven- 
tion and  ratified  by  the  people  at  the  election  for  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  shall  be  obligatory  upon  the  United  States  and  the  said 
State  of  Kansas."  Now,  if  it  is  said  that  this  is  a  forgery,  we  will 
open  the  paper  here  and  see  whether  it  is  or  not.  Again,  Trumbull 
says^  as  he  goes  along,  that  Mr.  Bigler  made  the  following  statement 
in  his  place  in  the  Senate,  Decemlter  9, 1857 : 

I  was  i)resent  when  that  subject  was  discussed  by  senators  before  the 
bill  was  introduced,  and  the  question  was  raised  and  discussed,  whether 
the  constitution,  when  formed,  should  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 
It  was  held  by  those  most  intelligent  on  the  subject,  that  in  view  of  all  the 
difOiculties  surrounding  that  Territory,  [and]  the  danger  of  any  experiment  at 
that  time  of  a  popular  vote,  it  would  be  better  there  should  be  no  such  pro- 
vision in  the  Toombs  bill;  and  it  was  my  understan^ng,  in  all  the  inter- 
course I  had,  that  the  convention  would  make  k  constitution,  and  send  it 
here  without  submitting  it  to  the  popular  vote. 

Then  Trumbull  follows  on : 

In  speakiuff  of  this  meeting  again  on  the  21st  December,  1857  J 'Con- 
gressional Globe,"  same  volume,  page  113] ,  Senator  Bigler  said : '  'Nothmg  was 
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irther  from  my  mind  than  to  allude  to  any  social  or  confidential  interview. 
he  meeting  was  not  of  that  character.  Indeed,  it  was  semi-official  and 
died  to  promote  the  public  good.  My  recollection  was  clear  that  I  left  the 
inference  nnder  the  impression  that  it  had  been  deemed  best  to  adopt 
leasnres  to  admit  Kansas  as  a  State  through  the  agency  of  one  popular 
leotion,  and  that  for  delegates  to  this  convention.  This  impression  was 
aronger  because  I  thought  the  spirit  of  the  bill  infringed  up>on  the  doctrine 
f  non-intervention,  to  which  I  nad  great  aversion ;  but  with  the  hope  of 
ooomplishing.a  great  good,  and  as  no  movement  had  been  made  in  Hiat 
irection  in  the  Territorv,  I  waived  this  objection,  and  conduded  to  support 
le  measure.  I  have  a  i!ew  items  of  testimony  as  to  the  correctness  of  these 
npressions,  and  with  their  submission  I  shall  be  content.  I  have  before 
le  the  bill  reported  by  the  senator  from  Illinois  on  the  7th  of  March^  1866. 
roviding  for  the  admission  of  E^ansas  as  a  State,  the  third  section  of 
ridch  reads  as  follows : 

**  *  That  the  following  propositions  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  offered  to 
iie  said  convention  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  when  formed,  for  their  free 
eceptance  or  rejection ;  which,  if  accepted  by  the  convention  and  ratified 
Y  the  people  at  the  election  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  shall  be 
bligatory  upon  the  United  States  and  the  said  State  of  Elansas.' 

''  The  bill  read  in  his  place  by  the  senator  from  Georgia,  on  the  25th  of 
one,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  Territories,  contained  the  same  sec- 
im  word  for  word.  Both  these  bills  were  under  consideration  at  the 
onf erenoe  referred  to ;  but,  sir,  when  the  senator  from  Illinois  reported  the 
'combs  bill  to  the  Senate  with  amendments  the  next  morning,  it  did  not 
cmtain  that  portion  of  the  third  section  which  indicated  to  the  convention 
!iat  the  constitution  should  be  approved  by  the  people.  The  words,  'and 
fttified  by  the  people  at  the  election  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,* 
ad  been  stricken  out." 

Now  these  things  Trumbull  says  were  stated  by  Bigler  upon  the 
oor  of  the  Senate  on  certain  days,  and  that  they  are  recorded  in  the 
Congressional  Globe  "  on  certain  pa^.  Does  Judge  Douglas  say 
his  is  a  for^ry  t  Does  he  say  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  '^  Con- 
ressional  Globe ''  t  What  does  he  mean  when  he  says  Judge  Trum- 
•nil  forges  his  evidence  from  beginning  to  end  t  So  again  he  saySf 
1  another  place,  that  Judge  Douglas,  in  his  speech  December  9, 1857 
^Congressional  Globe,"  Part  I,  page  15],  stated : 

That  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I  [Mr.  Douglas]  reported  a  bill 
rom  the  committee  on  Territories,  to  authorize  the  people  of  Kansas  to  assem- 
le  and  form  a  constitution  for  themselves.  Subsequently  the  senator  from 
lcK>rgia  [Mr.  Toombs]  brought  forward  a  substitute  for  my  bill,  which,  after 
eing  modified  by  him  and  myself  in  consultation,  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Now  Trumbull  savs  this  is  a  quotation  from  a  speech  of  Douglas, 
nd  is  recorded  in  tne  "  Congressional  Globe."  Is  it  a  forgery!  Is 
;  there  or  nott  It  may  not  be  there,  but  I  want  the  judge  U>  take 
heee  pieces  of  evidence,  and  distinctly  say  they  are  forgeries  if  he 
are  ao  it.  [A  voice:  "He  will."]  Well,  sir,  you  had  better  not 
ommit  him.  He  gives  other  quotations  —  another  from  Judge 
>onglas.    He  says : 

I  win  ask  the  senator  to  show  me  an  intimation,  from  any  one  member  of 
be  Senate,  in  the  whole  debate  on  the  Toombs  bill,  and  in  the  Union,  from 
ay  quarter,  that  the  constitution  was  not  to  be  submitted  to  the  public.    I 
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win  yentuze  to  say  that  on  aU  sides  of  the  chamber  it  was  wo  nndenkood  at 
the  time.  If  the  opponents  of  the  bill  had  nnderaiood  it  was  imLUmbj 
wonld  have  made  the  point  on  it ;  and  if  they  had  made  it,  we  shoaU  ecr- 
tainly  have  yielded  to  it,  and  pat  in  the  clanse.  That  is  a  diseoTery  made 
sinee  the  President  fonnd  out  that  it  was  not  safe  to  ti^  it  for  granted  tiiat 
that  would  be  done  which  ought  in  fairness  to  have  been  done. 

Jnd^  Tmmball  says  Douglas  made  that  speech,  and  it  is  recorded. 
Does  Judge  Douglas  say  it  is  a  foi^nr^  and  was  not  tmef  Trum- 
bull says  somewhere,  and  I  propose  to  skip  it.  but  it  will  be  found  by 
any  one  who  will  read  this  debate,  that  ne  aid  distinctly  brin^  it  to 
the  notice  of  those  who  were  engineering  the  bill,  that  it  lacked  that 
provision,  and  then  he  ffoes  on  to  give  another  quotation  from  Judge 
Douglas,  where  Judge  Trumbull  uses  this  language: 

Judge  Douglas,  however,  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  debatCt  prob- 
ably recollecting  or  being  reminded  of  the  fact  that  I  had  objected  to  the 
Toombs  bill,  when  pending,  that  it  did  not  provide  for  a  sabmission  of  the 
constitation  to  the  people,  made  another  statement,  which  is  to  be  fonnd  in 
the  same  volume  of  the  ''Globe,"  i>age  22,  in  which  he  says: 

''That  the  bill  was  silent  on  this  subject  was  true,  and  my  attentioii  was 
called  to  that  about  the  time  it  was  pa^ed;  and  I  took  the  nur  eonatroetion 
to  be,  that  powers  not  delegated  were  reserved,  and  that  of  course  the  con- 
stitutaon  would  be  submitted  to  the  people." 

Whether  this  statement  is  consistent  with  the  statement  just  before  made, 
that  had  the  point  been  made  it  would  have  been  yielded  to,  or  that  it  was 
a  new  discover^*,  you  will  determine. 

So  I  say.  I  do  not  know  whether  Judge  Douglas  will  dispute  this, 
and  yet  maintain  his  position  that  Trumbull's  evidence  **  was  forged 
from  beginning  to  end."  I  will  remark  that  I  have  not  eot  these 
^'  Ck)ngre8sionai  Globes"  with  me.  They  are  large  books  and  difficult 
to  carry  about,  and  if  Judge  Douglas  snail  say  that  on  these  points 
where  Trumbull  has  quoted  from  them,  there  are  no  such  passages 
there,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  prove  they  are  there  upon  ttda  occasion, 
but  I  will  have  another  chance.  Whenever  he  points  out  the  forgery 
and  says,  "  I  declare  that  this  particular  thing  which  Trumbull  has 
uttered  is  not  to  be  found  where  he  says  it  is,"  then  my  attention  will 
be  drawn  to  that,  and  I  will  arm  myself  for  the  contest — stating 
now  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  on  earth  that  I  will  find  every 
quotation  just  where  Trumbull  says  it  is.  Then  the  question  is,  how 
can  Douglas  call  that  a  forgery  ?  How  can  he  make  out  that  it  is  a 
forgery  t  What  is  a  forgery  t  It  is  the  bringing  forward  something 
in  writing  or  in  print  purporting  to  be  of  certain  effect  when  it  is 
altogether  untrue.  If  you  come  forward  with  my  note  for  one 
hundred  dollars  when  t  have  never  given  such  a  note,  there  is  a 
forgery.  If  you  come  forward  with  a  letter  purporting  to  be  written 
by  me  which  I  never  wrote,  there  is  another  forgery.  If  you  pro- 
duce anything  iu  writing  or  in  print  saying  it  is  so  and  so,  the  doc- 
ument not  being  genuine,  a  forger}'  has  been  committed.  How  do 
you  make  this  a  forgery  when  ever>^  piece  of  the  evidence  is  gen  nine  t 
if  Judge  Douglas  does  say  these  documents  and  quotations  are  false 
and  forged,  he  has  a  full  right  to  do  so,  but  until  he  does  it  specifi- 
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ealljf  we  don't  know  how  to  get  at  him.  If  he  does  say  they  are  false 
and  forged,  I  will  then  look  further  into  it,  and  I  presume  I  can 
procure  the  certificates  of  the  proper  officers  that  they  are  genuine 
copies.  I  have  no  doubt  each  of  these  extracts  will  be  found  exactly 
where  Trumbull  says  it  is.  Then  I  leave  it  to  you  if  Judge  Douglas, 
in  making  his  sweeping  charge  that  Judge  Trumbull's  evidence  is 
forged  from  beginning  to  end,  at  all  meets  the  case — if  that  is  the 
way  to  get  at  the  facts.  I  repeat  again,  if  he  will  point  out  which 
one  is  a  forgery,  I  will  carefully  examine  it,  and  if  it  proves  that  any 
one  of  them  is  really  a  forgery,  it  will  not  be  me  who  will  hold  to 
it  any  longer.  I  have  fdways  wanted  to  deal  with  every  one  I  meet 
candidly  and  honestly.  If  I  have  made  any  assertion  not  warranted 
by  facts,  and  it  is  pointed  out  to  me.  I  will  withdraw  it  cheerfully. 
But  I  do  not  choose  to  see  Judge  Trumbull  calumniated,  and  the 
evidence  he  has  brought  forward  branded  in  general  terms  "a 
forgery  from  be^nning  to  end.''  This  is  not  the  legal  way  of  meet- 
ing a  charge,  and  I  submit  to  all  intelligent  persons,  both  friends  of 
Jud^e  Douglas  and  of  myself,  whether  it  is. 

The  point  upon  Judge  Douglas  is  this.  The  bill  that  went  into  his 
hands  nad  the  provision  in  it  for  a  submission  of  the  constitution  to 
the  people;  ana  I  say  its  language  amounts  to  an  express  provision 
for  a  submission,  and  that  he  took  the  provision  out.  He  says  it  was 
known  that  the  bill  was  silent  in  this  particular;  but  I  say,  Jud^e 
Douglas^  it  was  not  silent  when  you  got  it  It  was  vocal  with  the 
declaration  when  you  got  it,  for  a  submission  of  the  constitution  to 
the  people.  And  now,  my  direct  question  to  Judge  Douglas  is  to 
answer  why,  if  he  deemed  the  bill  silent  on  this  point,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  strike  out  those  particular  harmless  words.  If  he  had 
found  the  bill  silent  and  without  this  provision,  he  might  say  what  he 
does  now.  If  he  supposes  it  was  implied  that  the  constitution  would 
be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  how  could  these  two  lines  so  en- 
cumber the  statute  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  strike  them  outt  How 
could  he  infer  that  a  submission  was  still  implied,  after  its  express 
provision  had  been  stricken  from  the  bill  t  I  find  the  bill  vocal  with ' 
the  provision,  while  he  silenced  it.  He  took  it  out,  and  although  he 
took  out  the  other  provision  preventing  a  submission  to  a  vote  of  the 
people^  I  ask,  why  aid  you  first  put  it  in  t  I  ask  him  whether  he  took 
the  original  provision  out,  which  Trumbull  alleges  was  in  the  bill  t 
If  he  admits  that  he  did  take  it,  I  ask  him  what  he  did  it  for  f  It 
looks  to  us  as  if  he  had  altered  the  biU.  If  it  looks  differently  to 
him  — if  he  has  a  different  reason  for  his  action  from  the  one  we  as- 
sign him — he  can  tell  it.  I  insist  upon  knowing  why  he  made  the  bill  si- 
lent upon  that  point  when  it  was  vocal  before  he  put  his  hands  upon  it. 

I  was  told,  before  my  last  para^aph,  that  my  time  was  within  three 
minutes  of  being  out.  I  presume  it  is  expired  now.   I  therefore  close. 

Extract  from  Mr.  TrumhuWs  Speech  made  at  Alton ,  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  opening  at  Charleston. 

I  come  now  to  another  extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Douglas,  made  at 
Beardstown,  and  reported  in  the  ^^  Missouri  Republican."    This  extract  has 
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reference  to  a  statement  niadebymeat  Cliieago,w]iflr«iiiIcha[ig«dtluitaB 
agreement  had  been  entered  into  by  the  Tery  peBBons  now  <»i*i— wiy  f>ndSii 
tor  opposing  a  coniititntion  not  submitted  to  the  peoole,  to  haTe  a  eoutitnp 
tirm  formed  and  put  in  force  without  ^vinff  the  people  of  l^^^^fw  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  upon  it.  Without  meetmg  this  charge,  which  I  snbstaidiatfld 
by  a  reference  to  the  record,  my  coDea^ie  is  reported  to  have  said : 

''For  when  this  charge  was  once  made  in  a  mneh  mOdar  form  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  Btatei^  I  did  brand  it  as  a  lie  in  the  proacnee  of  Mr. 
Trumbull,  and  Mr.  Trumbull  sat  and  heard  it  thus  branded,  without  daring 
to  Hay  it  was  true.  I  tell  you  he  knew  it  to  be  fidse  when  he  uttered  it  st 
Chicago ;  and  yet  he  says  he  is  'going  to  cram  the  lie  down  his  throat  until 
he  should  cry  enough.'  The  miserable,  craven-hearted  wreteh !  he  would 
rather  have  Doth  ears  cut  off  than  to  use  that  langoaee  in  m^  presence, 
where  I  could  call  him  to  account.  I  see  the  object  is  to  oraw  me  into  a  per- 
sonal controversy,  with  the  hope  thereby  of  concealing  from  the  pnbfie  the 
enormity  of  the  principles  to  which  thev  are  ooinmitted.  I  shall  not  allow 
much  of  my  time  in  this  canvass  to  be  occupied  by  these  personal  as- 
saults .  I  have  none  to  make  on  Mr.  Lincoln ;  I  have  none  to  make  on  Mr. 
Trumbull ;  I  have  none  to  make  on  any  other  political  opponent.  If  I  can- 
not stand  on  my  own  public  record,  on  my  own  private  ana  public  character 
as  histi^ry  will  record  it,  I  will  not  attempt  to  rise  by  traducing  tfaue  characten 
of  other  men.  I  will  not  make  a  blaocguard  of  myself  l^  imitating  1^ 
course  they  have  pursued  against  me.  Ihave  no  charges  to  make  against 
them.'' 

This  is  a  sing^ilar  statement,  taken  altogether.  After  indulging  in  lan- 
guage which  would  disgrace  a  loafer  in  the  filthiest  pnrliens  of  a  fish- 
market,  he  winds  up  by  saying  that  he  will  not  make  a  blackguard  of 
himself,  that  he  has  no  charges  to  make  ag^ainst  me.  So  I  suppose  he  con- 
siders that  to  say  of  another  that  he  knew  a  thing  to  be  nuae  when,  he 
uttered  it,  that  he  was  a  "miserable  craven-heaitBd  wretch,"  does  not 
amount  to  a  personal  assault,  and  does  not  make  a  man  a  blacuuard.  A 
discriminating  public  will  juoge  of  that  for  themselves ;  but  as  he  says  he 
has  "  no  charges  to  make  on  Mr.  Trumbull,"  I  suppose  politeness  requires 
I  should  believe  him.  At  the  risk  of  again  offending  tiiis  mighty  man  of 
war,  and  losing  something  more  than  my  ears,  I  shall  have  uie  audaeity 
to  again  read  the  record  upon  him,  and  prove  and  pin  npon  him,  so  that  he 
(*annot  escape  it,  the  truth  of  every  word  I  uttered  at  Chicago.  Ton,  fel- 
low-citizens, are  the  judges  to  determine  whether  I  do  this.  My  coUea^ 
says  he  is  willing  to  stand  on  his  public  record.  Bv  that  he  shiul  be  tried, 
and  if  he  had  been  able  to  discriminate  between  the  exposure  of  a  publie 
act  by  the  record,  and  a  personal  attack  upon  the  individual,  he  woula  have 
discovered  that  tnere  was  nothing  personal  in  my  Chicago  remarks,  unless 
the  condemnation  of  himself  by  his  own  public  record  is  personal,  and  then 
you  must  judge  who  is  roost  to  blame  for  the  torture  his  public  record  in- 
flicts upon  him,  ho  for  making,  or  I  for  reading  it  after  it  was  made.  As 
an  individual  I  care  very  little  about  Judge  Douglas  one  way  or  the  other. 
It  is  his  public  acts  with  which  I  have  to  do^  and  if  they  condemn,  disgrace, 
and  consign  him  to  oblivion,  he  has  only  himself,  not  me,  to  blame. 

Now,  the  charge  is  that  there  was  a  plot  entered  into  to  have  a  constitu- 
tion formed  for  Kansas,  and  put  in  force,  without  giving  the  people  an 
opportunity  to  pass  upon  it,  and  that  Mr.  Douglas  was  in  the  plot.  This 
is  as  susceptible  of  jiroof  by  ^e  record  as  is  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota was  admitted  into  the  Union  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

On  the  2r)th  of  June,  1856,  a  bill  was  pending  in  the  United  States  Senate 
to  authorize  the  people  of  Kansas  to  form  a  constitution  and  come  into  the 
Union.     On  that  day  Mr.  Toombs  offered  an  amendment  which  he  intended 
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lo  propose  to  the  bill,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and,  with  the  original 
bOi  and  other  amendments,  recommended  to  the  Committee  on  Territories, 
of  which  Mr.  Doofi^las  was  chairman.  This  amendment  of  Mr.  Toombs, 
printed  by  order  ^  the  Senate,  and  a  copy  of  which  I  have  here  present, 
provided  for  the  api>ointment  of  commissioners,  who  were  to  take  a  census 
of  Kansas,  divide  the  Territory  into  election  districts,  and  superintend  the 
election  of  dele^tes  to  form  a  constitution,  and  contains  a  clause  in  the 
18th  section  which  I  will  read  to  you,  requirinfif  the  constitution  which 
should  be  formed  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  adoption.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

^'  That  the  following  propositions  be^and  the  same  are  hereby,  offered  to 
the  said  convention  of  the  ijeople  of  Kansas,  when  formed,  for  their  free 
acceptance  or  rejection;  which,  if  accepted  by  the  convention  and  ratified 
by  the  people  at  the  election  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  shall  be 
obligatory  upon  the  United  States,  and  upon  the  said  State  of  Kaxisas,"  etc. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  of  the  newspaper  press  that  this  section 
did  not  reauire  the  constitution  which  should  be  formed  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people  for  approval,  and  that  it  was  only  the  land  propositions  which 
were  to  be  submitted.  Tou  will  observe  the  language  is  that  the  proposi- 
tions are  to  be  ''ratified  b]r  the  people  at  the  election  for  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution.^  Would  it  have  been  possible  to  ratify  the  land  propo- 
mtions  ''  at  the  election  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,"  unless  such 
an  election  was  to  be  held  f 

When  one  thing  is  required  by  a  contract  or  law  to  be  done,  the  doing 
of  which  is  made  dependent  upon,  and  cannot  be  performed  without,  the 
doing  of  some  other  thing,  is  not  that  other  thing  just  as  much  required  by 
the  contract  or  law  as  the  first  f  It  matters  not  in  what  part  of  the  act, 
nor  in  what  nhraseolo|^,  the  intention  of  the  legislature  is  expressed,  so 
you  can  clearly  ascertam  what  it  is:  and  whenever  that  intention  is  ascer- 
tained from  an  examination  of  the  language  used,  such  intention  is  part  of 
and  a  requirement  of  the  law.  Can  any  candid,  lair-minded  man  t^A  the 
section  I  nave  quoted,  and  sa^  that  the  intention  to  have  the  constitution 
which  should  be  formed  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  adoption  is  not 
clearly  expressed  f  In  my  judgment  there  can  be  no  controversy  among 
honest  men  upon  a  proposition  so  plain  as  this.  Mr.  Douglas  has  never 
pretended  to  deny,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  the  Toombs  amendment,  as 
originally  introduced,  did  reauire  a  submission  of  the  constitution  to  the 
people.  This  amendment  of  Mr.  Toombs  was  referred  to  the  committee  of 
which  Mr.  Douglas  was  chairman,  and  reported  back  by  him  on  the  30th 
of  June,  with  the  words  ''and  ratified  by  the  people  at  the  election  for 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution''  stricken  out.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the 
bill  as  rex>orted  back  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  substantiate  the  statement  I  make. 
Various  other  alterations  were  also  made  in  the  bill  to  which  I  shall  pres- 
ently have  occasion  to  call  attention.  There  was  no  other  clause  in  the 
original  Toombs  bill  requiring  a  submission  of  the  constitution  to  the  peo- 
ple than  the  one  I  have  read,  and  there  was  no  clause  whatever,  after  that 
was  struck  out,  in  the  bill,  as  reported  back  by  Judge  Douglas,  requiring 
a  submission.  I  will  now  introduce  a  witness  whose  testimony  cannot  be 
impeached,  he  acknowledging  himself  to  have  been  one  of  the  conspirators, 
and  privy  to  the  fact  about  which  he  testifies. 

Senator  Bigler,  alluding  to  the  Toombs  bill,  as  it  was  called,  and  which, 
after  sundry  amendments,  passed  the  Senate,  and  to  the  propriety  of  sub- 
mitting the  constitution  wnich  should  be  formed  to  a  vote  of  the  people, 
made  the  following  statement  in  his  place  in  the  Senate,  December  9, 
1857.  I  read  from  Part  I,  ''  Congressional  Globe  "  of  last  session,  para- 
graph 21 : 
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''I  was  present  when  that  subject  was  discussed  by  senatorBy  before  tb» 
bill  was  introduced,  and  the  question  was- raised  and  discussed  whether  die 
constitution,  when  formed,  should  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  It 
was  held  by  the  most  intelligent  on  the  subject  that  in  view  of  all  toe  ^UiB- 
culties  surrounding  that  Territory,  [and]  tne  danger  of  any  experiment  at 
that  time  of  a  popular  vote^  it  would  be  better  that  there  shoidd  be  no  such 
provision  in  the  Toombs  bill }  and  it  is  my  understanding,  in  all  the  inter- 
course I  had,  that  the  convention  would  make  a  constitution  and  send  it  here 
without  submitting  it  to  the  popular  vote.'' 

In  speaking  of  this  meeting  again  on  the  21st  of  December^  1857  ('^Con- 
gressional Globe,''  same  volume,  page  113),  Senator  Bigler  said : 

'^  Nothing  was  farther  from  my  mind  than  to  allude  to  any  social  or  con- 
fidential interview.  The  meeting  was  not  of  that  character.  Indeed,  it  was 
semi-official,  and  called  to  promote  the  public  good.  My  recollection  was 
clear  that  I  left  the  conference  under  the  impression  that  it  had  been  deemed 
best  to  adopt  measures  to  admit  Kansas  as  a  State  through  the  agenojr  of 
one  pK>pular  election,  and  that  for  delegates  to  the  convention.  This  im- 
pression was  the  stronger  because  I  thought  the  spirit  of  the  bill  infrineed 
u^on  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  to  which  I  nad  great  aversion;  out 
with  the  hope  of  accomplishing  great  good,  and  as  no  movement  had  been 
made  in  that  direction  m  the  Territory,  I  waived  this  objection,  and  eon* 
eluded  to  support  the  measure.  I  have  a  few  items  of  te&mony  as  to  the 
correctness  of  these  impressions,  and  with  their  submission  I  shall  be  oontent 
I  have  before  me  the  bill  reported  by  the  senator  from  Illinois  on  tiie  Tth 
of  March,  1856,  providing  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  State,  the  thizd 
section  oi  which  reads  as  follows : 

'' '  That  the  following  propositions  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  offered  to 
the  said  convention  of  tiie  people  of  Kansas,  when  formed,  for  their  free 
acceptance  or  rejection ;  wmch,  if  accepted  by  the  convention  and  ratified 
by  the  people  at  the  election  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  shall  be 
obUgatory  upon  the  United  States,  and  upon  the  said  State  of  Kansas.' 

'^  The  bill  read  in  place  by  the  senator  from  Georgia,  on  the  25th  of  June, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  contained  the  same  section, 
word  for  word.  Both  these  bills  were  under  consideration  at  the  confer- 
ence referred  to;  but,  sir,  when  the  senator  ^'om  Illinois  reported  the 
Toombs  bill  to  the  Senate,  with  amendments,  the  next  morning,  it  did  not 
contain  that  portion  of  the  third  section  which  indicated  to  the  convention 
that  the  constitution  should  be  approved  by  the  people.  The  words  '  and 
ratified  by  the  people  at  the  election  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution ' 
had  been  stricken  out." 

I  am  not  now  seeking  to  prove  that  Douglas  was  in  the  plot  to  force  a 
constitution  upon  Kansas  without  allowing  the  people  to  vote  directiy  upon 
it.  I  shall  attend  to  that  branch  of  the  subject  by  and  by.  My  object  now 
is  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  plot,  what  the  design^  was,  and  I  ask  if  I  have 
not  already  done  so.    Here  are  the  facts: 

The  introduction  of  a  bill  on  the  7th  of  March,  1856,  providing  for  the 
calling  of  a  convention  in  Kansas  to  form  a  State  constitution,  and  pro- 
viding that  the  constitution  should  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  adoption; 
an  amendment  to  this  bill,  proposed  by  Mr.  Toombs,  containing  the  same 
req^uirement ;  a  reference  of  these  various  bilb  to  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories; a  consultation  of  senators  to  determine  whether  it  was  advisable  to 
have  the  constitution  submitted  for  ratification ;  the  determination  that  it 
was  not  advisable ;  and  a  report  of  the  bill  back  to  the  Senate  next  morning, 
with  the  clause  providing  for  the  submission  stricken  out —  could  evidence 
be  more  complete  to  est^lish  the  first  part  of  the  charge  I  have  made  of  a 
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plot  havine  been  entered  into  by  somebody  to  have  a  constitution  adopted 
without  submitting  it  to  the  people  f 

Now,  for  the  other  part  of  the  charge.  That  Jud^  Douglas  was  in  this  plot, 
whether  knowingly  or  ignorantly,  is  not  material  to  my  purpose. .  The 
charge  is  that  he  was  an  instrument  cooperating  in  the  project  to  have  a 
constitution  formed  and  put  into  operation  without  affordmg  the  people  an 
opportunity  to  pass  upon  it.  The  first  evidence  to  sustain  the  charge  is  the 
fact  that  he  reported  back  the  Toombs  amendment  with  the  clause  provid- 
ing for  the  submission  stricken  out:  this,  in  connection  with  his  speech  in 
the  Senate  on  the  9th  of  December,  1857  (*'  Congressional  Globe,''  Pail  I^ 
page  14),  wherein  he  stated: 

'^  That  during  the  last  Congress,  I  [Mr.  Douglas]  reported  a  bill  from  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  to  authorize  the  people  of  Kansas  to  assemble 
and  form  a  constitution  for  themselves.  Subsequently  the  senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Toombs]  brought  forward  a  substitute  for  my  bill,  which,  after 
having  been  modifled  by  him  and  myself  in  consultation,  was  passed  oy  the 
Senate.^ 

This  of  itself  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  show  that  my  colleagfue  was  an  in- 
strument in  the  plot  to  have  a  constitution  put  in  force  without  submitting 
it  to  the  i>eople,  and  to  forever  close  his  mouth  from  attempting  to  deny. 
No  man  can  reconcile  his  acts  and  former  declarations  with  his  present  de- 
nialy  and  the  only  charitable  conclusion  would  be  that  he  was  bemg  used  by 
others  without  knowing  it.  Whether  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  even 
this  excuse,  you  must  judge  on  a  candid  hearing  of  the  facts  I  shall  present. 
When  the  chfurge  was  first  made  in  the  United  States  Senate,  by  Mr.  Bigler, 
that  my  collea^e  had  vot^  for  an  Enabling  Act  which  put  a  government 
in  operation  without  submitting  the  constitution  to  the  people,  my  colleagfue 
('^Congressional  Globe,''  last  session.  Part  I,  page  24)  stated: 

^*  I  will  ask  the  senator  to  show  me  an  intimation  from  any  one  member  of 
the  Senate,  in  the  whole  debate  on  tke  Toombs  bill,  and  in  the  Union  ^'om 
any  quarter,  that  the  constitution  was  not  to  be  submitted  to  the  people.  I 
wiU  venture  to  say  that  on  all  sides  of  the  chamber  it  was  so  understood  at 
the  time.  If  the  opponents  of  the  bill  had  understood  it  was  not,  they  would 
have  made  the  pomt  on  it ;  and  if  they  had  made  it  we  should  certainly  have 
yielded  to  it,  and  put  in  the  clause.  That  is  a  discovery  made  since  the 
President  found  out  that  it  was  not  safe  to  take  it  for  granted  that  that  would 
be  done  which  ought  in  fairness  to  have  been  done." 

I  knew,  at  the  time  this  statement  was  made,  that  I  had  urged  the  very 
objection  to  the  Toombs  bill  two  years  before,  that  it  did  not  provide  for 
the  submission  of  the  constitution.  You  will  find  my  remarks,  made  on  the 
2d  of  July,  1856,  in  the  appendix  to  the  '^  Congressional  Globe''  of  that  year, 
page  179,  urging  this  very  objection.  Do  you  ask  why  I  did  not  expose  him 
at  the  time  f  I  will  tell  you.  Mr.  Douglas  was  then  doing  gooa  service 
against  the  Lecompton  iniquity.  The  Republicans  were  then  engaged  in  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  National  Democracy,  to  prevent  the  bringing 
of  Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State  against  the  wishes  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  of  course  I  was  unwilling  to  turn  our  guns  from  the  common 
enemy  to  strike  down  an  ally.  Judge  Douglas,  however,  on  the  same  day, 
and  in  the  same  debate,  probably  recollecting,  or  being  reminded  of  the 
fact,  that  I  had  objected  to  the  Toombs  bill,  when  pending,  that  it  did  not 
provide  for  the  submission  of  the  constitution  to  the  people,  made  another 
statement,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  volume  of  the  ^'  Congressional 
Globe,''  ^pkge  22,  in  which  he  says : 

'*  That  the  bill  was  silent  on  the  subject  is  true,  and  my  attention  was 
called  to  that  about  the  time  it  was  passed ;  and  1  took  the  fair  construction 
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to  be,  that  powers  not  delegated  were  reserved,  and  that  of  ooorBe  tlie  eon- 
stitation  would  be  submitted  to  the  people.^ 

Whether  this  statement  is  consistent  with  the  statement  just  before  madsi 
that  had  the  point  been  made  it  would  have  been  yielded  to,  or  thai  it 
was  a  new  discovery,  you  will  determine ;  for  if  the  public  reoords  do  not 
convict  and  condemn  him,  he  may  go  unoondemnedy  so  tax  as  I  am  eon- 
cemed.  I  make  no  use  here  of  the  testimony  of  Senator  ^gler  to  diow 
that  Judge  Douglas  must  have  been  priv^  to  the  consultation  held  at  fait 
house,  when  it  was  determined  not  to  submit  the  constitation  to  the  people, 
because  Judge  Douglas  denies  it,  and  I  wish  to  use  his  own  acts  and  decla- 
rations, which  are  abundantly  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 

I  come  to  a  piece  of  testimony  which  disposes  of  all  these  various  pre- 
tenses which  have  been  set  up  for  strikingout  of  the  ori^pnal  Toombs  proposi- 
tion the  clause  requiring  a  submission  of  the  constitution  to  the  people,  and 
shows  that  it  was  not  done  either  by  accident,  by  inadvertence,  or  beeause 
it  was  believed  that  the  bill,  being  silent  on  the  subject  the  constitiitiaB 
would  necessarily  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  approval.  What  will  yoa 
think^  after  listening  to  the  facts  alreadv  presented  to  show  that  there  nai 
a  design  with  those  who  concocted  the  Toombs  bilL  as  amended,  not  tonb- 
mit  the  constitution  to  the  peoi>le.  if  I  now  bring  before  you  the  amended 
bill  as  Judge  Douglas  reported  it  back,  and  show  the  clause  of  the  origiiial> 
bill  requiring  submission  was  not  only  struck  out,  but  that  other  emam 
were  inserted  in  the  bill  putting  it  absolutely  out  of  the  power  of  tl^  oon- 
vention  to  submit  the  constitution  to  the  people  for  approval,  had  tfaijr 
desired  to  do  so  f  If  I  can  produce  such  evidence  as  that,  wiU  yon  not  aO 
agree  that  it  clinches  and  establishes  forever  all  I  charged  at  Chicago,  and 
more  toot 

I  propose  now  to  furnish  that  evidence.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Toombs's  bill  provided  for  holding  an  election  for  delegates  to  form  a  con- 
stitution under  the  supervision  of  commissioners  to  be  appointed  l^  the 
President,  and  in  the  bill,  as  reported  back  by  Judge  DougUM.  these  wcrdf, 
not  to  be  found  in  the  original  bill,  are  inserted  at  uie  close  of  the  Uth  see- 
tion,  viz. : 

''And  until  the  complete  execution  of  this  act  no  other  election  shall  be 
held  in  said  Territory." 

This  clause  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  convention  to  refer  to  the  people 
for  adoption ;  it  absolutely  pnmibited  the  holding  of  any  other  election  than 
that  for  the  election  of  delegates,  tUl  that  act  was  completely  executed. 
which  would  not  have  been  until  Kansas  was  admitted  as  a  State,  or,  at  all 
events,  till  her  constitution  was  fully  prepared  and  ready  for  submission  to 
Congn*es8  for  admission.  Other  amendments  reported  1^y  Judge  Doudae 
to  the  original  Toombs  bill  clearly  show  that  the  intention  was  to  enable 
Kansas  to  become  a  State  without  any  further  action  than  simplv  a  resohi- 
tion  of  admission.  The  amendment  reported  bv  Mr.  Douglas,  that  "  nntO 
the  next  concessional  apportionment  tne  said  State  shall  nave  one  repre- 
sentative/* clearly  shows  this,  no  such  provision  being  contained  in  the 
oiiginal  Toombs  bill.  For  wnat  other  earthly  purpose  could  the  clause  to 
prevent  any  other  election  in  Kansas,  except  that  of  delegates,  till  it  was 
admitted  as  a  State,  have  been  inserted  except  to  prevent  a  submission  of 
the  constitution,  when  formed,  to  the  people  T 

The  Toombs  bill  did  not  pass  in  the  exact  shape  in  which  Judge  Douglas 
reported  it.  Several  amendments  were  made  to  it  in  the  Senate.  I  am  now 
dealing  with  the  action  of  Judge  Douglas  as  connected  with  that  bill,  and 
speak  of  the  bill  as  he  recommended  it.  The  facts  I  have  stated  in  rc^rd 
to  this  matter  appear  upon  the  records,  which  I  have  here  present  to  wow 
to  any  man  who  wishes  to  look  at  them.    They  establish,  beyond  the  power 
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cf  controversy,  all  the  charges  I  have  made,  and  show  that  Judge  Douglas 
fras  made  use  of  as  an  instrument  by  others,  or  else  knowingly  was  a  party 
to  the  scheme  to  have  a  government  put  in  force  over  the  people  of  Kansas, 
ivithout  ^ving  them  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  it.  That  others  high  in 
position  m  the  so-called  Democratic  party  were  parties  to  such  a  scheme  is 
confessed  by  Governor  Bigler }  and  the  only  reason  why  the  scheme  was 
not  carried,  and  Kansas  long  ago  forced  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State,  is 
Hie  fact  that  the  Republicans  were  sufficiently  strong  in  the  House  of  Bep- 
xesentatives  to  defeat  tiie  measure. 

Extract  firam  Mr,  Douglases  Speech  mtMde  at  JacksonmUe,  and  referred  to 
by  Mr,  Lincoln  in  his  opening  (xt  Charleston. 

I  have  been  reminded  by  a  friend  behind  me  that  there  is  another  topic 
imon  which  there  has  been  a  desire  expressed  that  I  should  speak.  I  am 
told  that  Mr.  Lyman  Trumbull,  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  hold  a  seat  in 
tiie  United  States  Senate,  in  violation  of  the  bar^in  between  him  and 
Idnooln,  was  here  the  other  da3r  and  occupied  his  tmie  in  making  certain 
oharges  against  me,  involving,  if  they  be  true,  moral  turpitude.  I  am  also 
informed  that  the  charges  he  made  here  were  substantially  the  same  as 
fhoae  made  by  him  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  which  were  printed  in  the  news- 
papers of  that  city.  I  now  propose  to  answer  those  charges  and  to  anni- 
Idlate  every  pretext  that  an  nonest  man  has  ever  had  for  repeating  them. 

In  order  that  I  ma^  meet  these  charges  fairly,  I  will  read  them,  as  made 
1^  Mr.  Trumbull  in  his  Chicago  speech,  in  his  own  language.    He  says: 

'^Now,  fellow-citizens,  I  make  the  distinct  charge  that  there  was  a  pre- 
ooncerted  arrangement  and  plot  entered  into  bv  the  very  men  who  now 
daim  credit  for  opposing  a  constitution  not  submitted  to  the  people,  to 
^ve  a  constitution  formed  and  put  in  force  without  gi'ving  the  people  an 
opportunity  to  pass  upon  it.  This,  my  friends,  is  a  serious  charge,  but  I 
charge  it  to-ni^nt,  that  the  very  men  who  traverse  the  country  under  ban- 
ners, proclaiming  popular  sovereignty,  by  design^  concocted  a  bill  on  pur- 
pose to  force  a  constitution  upon  uiat  people.'' 

Again,  speaking  to  some  one  in  the  crowd,  he  says : 

^^  And  you  want  to  satisfy  yourself  that  he  was  in  the  plot  to  force  a  con- 
stitution upon  that  people  t  I  will  satisfy  you.  I  will  cram  the  truth 
down  any  nonest  man's  throat,  until  he  cannot  deny  it,  and  to  the  man 
who  does  deny  it,  I  will  cram  the  lie  down  his  throat  tUl  he  shall  cry 
enough !  It  is  preposterous — it  is  the  most  damnable  effrontery  that  man 
ever  put  on  to  conceal  a  scheme  to  defraud  and  cheat  the  people  out  of  their 
lights,  and  then  claim  credit  for  it." 

That  is  polite  and  decent  language  for  a  senator  of  the  United  States. 
Bemember  that  that  language  was  med  without  any  provocation  whatever 
from  me.  I  had  not  alhid^  to  him  in  any  manner  in  any  speech  that  I 
had  made ;  hence  it  was  without  provocation.  As  soon  as  he  sets  his  foot 
within  the  State,  he  makes  the  oirect  charge  that  I  was  a  party  to  a  plot 
to  force  a  constitution  upon  the  people  of  Kansas  against  their  will,  and 
knowing  that  it  would  be  denied,  he  talks  about  cramming  the  lie  down 
the  throat  of  any  man  who  shall  aeny  it,  until  he  cries  enough. 

Why  did  he  take  it  for  grianted  that  it  would  be  denied,  imless  he  knew 
it  to  be  false  f  Why  did  he  deem  it  necessary  to  make  a  tnreat  in  advance 
that  he  would  ^'  cram  the  lie"  down  the  throat  of  any  man  that  should  deny 
itt  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  entire  Abolition  partv  consider  it  ver^  polite 
for  Mr.  Trumbull  to  go  round  uttering  calumnies  of  that  kind,  bullym^  and 
talking  of  cramming  lies  down  men's  throats;  but  if  I  deny  any  of  his  lies 

Vol-  L— 25. 
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by  calling  him  a  liar,  they  are  shacked  at  the  indecency  of  the  langnage; 
hence^  to-day,  instead  of  calling  him  a  liar,  I  intend  to  prove  that  he  is  one. 

I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  refer  to  the  evidence  addnced  by  TrambalL 
at  Chicago,  to  sustain  his  charge.  He  there  declared  that  Mr.  Toombs,  of 
Georgia,  introduced  a  bill  into  Congress  authorizing  the  people  of  K'^ti«m 
to  form  a  constitution  and  come  into  the  Union,  tluit,  when  introdaoed,  it 
contained  a  clause  requiring  the  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  people, 
and  that  I  struck  out  the  words  of  that  clause. 

Suppose  it  were  true  that  there  was  such  a  clause  in  the  bill,  and  that 
I  struck  it  out,  is  that  proof  of  a  plot  to  force  a  constitution  upon  a  people 
against  their  will  f  Bear  in  mind  that^  from  the  days  of  G^omTWashington 
to  the  administration  of  Franklin  Pierce,  there  has  never  been  passea  bv 
Congress  a  bill  requiring  the  submission  of  a  constitution  to  the  people.  U 
Trumbull's  charge,  that  I  struck  out  that  clause,  were  true,  it  wouM  only 
prove  that  I  had  reported  the  bill  in  the  exact  shape  of  everv  bill  of  like 
character  that  passed  under  Washin^n,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Mx>nroe,  Jaek- 
son,  or  any  other  president,  to  the  tmie  of  the  then  present  administimtioii. 
I  ask  you  would  that  be  evidence  of  a  design  to  force  a  constitution  on  a 
people  against  their  will  t  If  it  were  so,  it  would  be  evidence  against  Wash- 
mgton,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  and  ever^  other  president 

But  upon  examination,  it  turns  out  that  the  Toombs  bill  never  did  con- 
tain a  clause  requiring  tne  constitution  to  be  submitted.  Hence  no  such 
clause  was  ever  stricken  out  by  me  or  anybody  else.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  Toombs  bill  and  its  authors  all  took  it  for  granted  that  the  consti- 
tution would  be  submitted.  There  had  never  been  in  the  history  of  this 
government  any  attempt  made  to  force  a  constitution  upon  an  unwilling 
people,  and  nobody  dreamed  that  any  such  attempt  would  be  nkade,  or 
deemed  it  necessarv  to  provide  for  such  a  contingency.  If  such  a  dause 
was  necessary  in  Mr.  Trumbull's  opinion,  why  did  he  not  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  that  effect  f 

In  order  to  eive  more  pertinency  to  that  question,  I  will  read  an  extract 
from  Tnimbufi's  speech  m  the  Senate,  on  the  Toombs  bill,  made  on  the  2d 
day  of  July,  1856.    He  said: 

'^  We  are  asked  to  amend  this  bill,  and  make  it  perfect,  and  a  liberal 
spirit  seems  to  be  manifested  on  the  part  of  some  senators  to  have  a  fair 
bill.  It  is  difficult,  I  admit,  to  frame  a  bill  that  will  give  satisfaction  to  all; 
but  to  approach  it,  or  come  near  it,  I  think  two  things  must  be  done." 

The  first,  then,  he  goes  on  to  say,  was  the  application  of  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso to  the  Territories,  and  the  second  the  repeal  of  all  the  laws  passea  by 
the  territorial  legislature.  He  did  not  then  say  that  it  was  necossarv  to 
put  in  a  clause  requiring  the  submission  of  the  constitution.  Why,  if  he 
thought  such  a  provision  necessary,  did  he  not  introduce  itf  He  says  in  his 
speech  that  he  was  invited  to  offer  amendments.  Why  did  he  not  do  sot 
He  cannot  pretend  that  he  had  no  chance  to  do  this,  for  he  did  offer  some 
amendments,  but  none  requiring  submission. 

I  now  proceed  to  show  tnat  Mr.  Trumbull  knew  at  the  time  that  the  bill 
was  silent  as  to  the  subject  of  submission^  and  also  that  he,  and  everybody 
else,  took  it  for  granted  that  the  constitution  would  be  submitted.  Now  for 
the  evidences  In  his  second  speech  he  says:  "  The  bill  in  many  of  its  fea- 
tures meets  my  approbation."    So  he  did  not  think  it  so  very  bad. 

Further  on  he  says : 

"  In  regard  to  the  measure  introduced  by  the  senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Toombs],  and  recommended  by  the  committee,  I  regard  it,  in  many  respects, 
as  a  most  excellent  bill ;  but  we  must  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  surroundin$[ 
circumstances.    In  the  condition  of  things  now  existing  in  the  country,  1 
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do  not  consider  it  as  a  safe  measure,  nor  one  which  will  give  peace^  and  I 
will  give  my  reasons.  First,  it  affords  no  immediate  relief.  It  provides  for 
taking  a  census  of  the  voters  in  the  Territory,  for  an  election  in  November, 
and  the  assembling  of  a  convention  in  December,  to  form,  if  it  thinks  proper, 
a  constitution  for  Kansas,  preparatory  to  its  admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
State.  It  is  not  until  December  that  the  convention  is  to  meet.  It  would 
take  some  time  to  form  a  constitution.  I  suppose  that  constitution  would 
have  to  be  ratified  by  the  people  before  it  becomes  valid.'' 

He  there  expressly  declared  that  he  supposed,  under  the  bill,  the  constitu- 
tion would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  oef  ore  it  became  valid.  He 
went  on  to  say : 

^'  No  provision  is  made  in  this  bill  for  such  a  ratification.  This  is  objec- 
tionable to  my  mind.  I  do  not  think  the  people  ^onld  be  bound  by  a 
constitution,  without  passing  upon  it  directly,  themselves." 

Why  did  he  not  offer  an  amendment  providing  for  such  a  submission,  if 
he  thoufi^ht  it  necessary  t  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  such  a  clause,  he 
took  it  for  sranted  that  the  constitution  would  have  to  be  ratified  by  the 
people,  unoer  the  bill. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  speech,  he  says : 

'^  There  is  nothing  said  in  this  bill,  so  far  as  I  have  discovered^  about  sub- 
mitting the  constitution  which  is  to  be  framed  to  the  people,  for  their 
sanction  or  rejection.  Perhaps  the  convention  would  have  tiie  right  to 
submit  it,  if  it  should  think  proper :  but  it  is  certainly  not  compelled  to  do 
BO,  aocordixig  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  If  it  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people,  it  wm  take  time,  and  it  will  not  be  until  some  time  next  year  that 
this  new  constitution,  affirmed  and  ratified  by  the  people,  would  be  submit- 
ted here  to  Ck>ngress  for  its  acceptance,  and  what  is  to  be  the  condition  of 
that  people  in  the  mean  time  t " 

You  see  that  his  argument  then  was  that  the  Toombs  bill  would  not  get 
Kansas  into  the  Union  quick  enough,  and  was  objectionable  on  that  account. 
He  had  no  fears  about  this  submission,  or  why  did  he  not  introduce  an 
amendment  to  meet  the  case  f  [A  voice :  "  Why  did  n't  yout  You  were 
chairman  of  the  committee."]     I  will  answer  that  question  for  ^ou. 

In  the  first  place,  no  such  provision  had  ever  before  been  put  in  any  simi- 
lar act  passed  by  Congress.  1  did  not  suppose  that  there  was  an  hone«t  man 
who  would  pretend  that  the  omission  of  such  a  clause  furnished  evidence  of 
a  conspiracy  or  attempt  to  impose  on  the  people.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  such  of  us  as  did  not  think  that  omission  was  evidence  of  such  a  scheme 
would  offer  such  an  amendment ;  but  if  Trumbull  then  believed  what  he 
now  says,  why  did  he  not  offer  the  amendment,  and  try  to  prevent  it,  when 
he  was,  as  he  says,  invited  to  do  so  f 

In  this  connection  I  will  tell  you  what  the  main  point  of  discussion  was. 
There  was  a  bill  pending  to  admit  Kansas  whenever  she  should  have  a  popu- 
lation of  93.420,  that  being  the  ratio  required  for  a  member  of  Congress. 
Under  that  oill  Kansas  could  not  have  become  a  State  for  some  years,  be- 
eauae  she  could  not  have  had  the  requisite  population.  Mr.  Toombs  took 
it  into  his  head  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  admit  Kansas  then,  with  only  twenty-five 
or  thirty  thousand  people,  and  the  question  was  whether  we  would  allow 
ir<>.ni»A«  to  come  in  under  this  bill,  or  keep  her  out  under  mine  until  she  had 
93,420  people.  The  committee  considered  that  question,  and  overruled  me 
by  deciding  in  favor  of  the  immediate  admission  of  Kansas,  and  I  reported 
accordingly.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  report  which  I  made  at  that 
time.    I  will  read  from  it : 

*'  The  point  upon  which  your  committee  have  entertained  the  most  serious 
and  grave  doubts  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  indorsing  the  proposition 
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relates  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  oensos  of  the  inhabitantBy  tlien 
is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  Territory  does  not  contain  soffioient  popu- 
lation to  entitle  them  to  demand  admission  under  the  treaty  with  FraBoe,  if 
we  take  the  ratio  of  representation  for  a  member  of  Congress  as  tiie  mto." 

Thus  you  see  that  in  the  written  report  accompanying  the  bill,  I  said  that 
the  great  difficulty  with  the  committee  was  the  question  of  popnlatiofn.  Li 
the  same  report  I  happened  to  refer  to  the  question  of  submission.  Now, 
listen  to  what  I  said  about  that: 

''  In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  whenever  a  constitution  shall  be 
formed  in  any  Territory,  preparatory  to  its  admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  justice,  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  the  whole  theory  of  our  repub- 
lican system,  imperatively  demand  that  the  voice  of  the  people  shaU  be 
fairly  expressed,  and  their  will  embodied  in  that  fundamentid  law  without 
fraud  or  violence,  or  intimidation,  or  any  other  improper  or  imlawful  infia- 
ence,  and  subject  to  no  other  restrictions  than  those  imposed  by  <J^  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States." 

I  read  this  from  the  report  I  made  at  the  time  on  the  Toombs  bilL  I  will 
read  yet  another  passage  ^'om  the  same  report.  After  setting  out  the 
features  of  the  Toombs  oill,  I  contrast  it  with  the  proposition^?  Senator 
Seward,  saying : 

''  The  revised  proposition  of  the  senator  from  Gleorgia  refers  aU  mattm 
in  dispute  to  the  decision  of  the  present  population,  wim  ^^uarantees  of  fair- 
ness and  saf egfuards  against  frauds  and  violence,  to  which  no  reasonable 
man  can  find  just  grounds  of  exception,  while  the  senator  from  New  Tork| 
if  his  proposition  is  designed  to  recognize  and  imnart  vitality  to  the  T<»eka 
constitution,  proposes  to  disfranchi^  not  onlv  au  the  emigrants  who  nave 
arrived  in  the  Territory  this  year,  but  all  the  law-abidinff  men  who  refused 
to  join  in  the  act  of  open  rebellion  against  the  constitutea  authorities  of  the 
Territory  last  year  by  making  the  unauthorized  and  unlawful  action  of  a 
political  party  the  fundamental  law  of  the  whole  people." 

Then,  again,  I  repeat  that  under  that  bill  the  question  is  to  be  refenred  to 
the  present  population  to  decide  for  or  against  coming  into  the  Union  under 
the  constitution  they  may  adopt. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  when  at  Chica^,  rested  his  charge  upon  the  allegation 
that  the  clause  requiring  submission  was  originally  in  the  bill,  and  was 
stricken  out  by  me.  When  that  falsehood  was  exposed  by  a  publication  of 
the  record^  he  went  to  Alton  and  made  another  speech,  repeating  the  charse, 
and  referring  to  other  and  different  evidence  to  sustain  it.  He  saw  that  be 
was  caught  m  his  first  falsehood,  so  he  changed  the  issue,  and  instead  of 
resting  upon  the  allegation  of  striking  out,  he  made  it  rest  upon  the  declara- 
tion that  I  had  introduced  a  clause  into  the  bUl  prohibiting  the  people  from 
voting  upon  the  constitution.  I  am  told  that  he  made  the  same  charge 
here  that  he  made  at  Alton,  that  I  had  actually  introduced  and  incorpo- 
rated into  the  bill  a  clause  which  prohibited  the  people  from  voting  upon 
their  constitution.  I  hold  his  Alton  speech  in  my  hand,  and  will  read  the 
amendment  which  he  alleges  that  I  offered.    It  is  in  these  words : 

''  And  until  the  complete  execution  of  this  act  no  other  election  shall  be 
held  in  said  Territory." 

Trumbull  sa}[s  the  object  of  that  amendment  was  to  prevent  the  conven- 
tion from  submitting  the  constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  I  will  read 
what  he  said  at  Alton  on  that  subject : 

'^  This  clause  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  convention,  had  it  been  so 
disposed,  to  submit  the  constitution  to  the  people  for  adoption :  for  it  ab- 
solutely prohibited  the  holding  of  any  otner  election,  tnui  tnat  for  the 
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election  of  delemtes,  till  that  act  was  completely  executed,  which  would 
not  have  been  im  Kansas  was  admitted  as  a  State,  or,  at  all  events,  till  her 
oonstitation  was  fully  prepared  and  ready  for  submission  to  Ck>ngTe8s  for 
admission.'' 

Now,  do  you  suppose  that  Mr.  Trumbull  supposed  that  that  clause  pro- 
hibited the  convention  from  submitting  the  constitution  to  tiie  people, 
when,  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  he  (Glared  that  the  convention  had  a 
ri^ht  to  submit  it  f  In  his  Alton  speech,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  extract 
wnich  I  have  read,  he  declared  that  the  clause  put  it  out  of  Uie  power  of  the 
convention  to  submit  the  constitution,  and  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate  he 
said: 

*'  There  is  nothing  said  in  this  bill,  so  far  as  I  have  discovered,  about 
submitting  the  con^tution  which  is  to  be  formed  to  the  people,  for  their 
sanction  or  rejection.  Perhaps  the  convention  could  have  the  right  to  sub- 
mit it,  if  it  should  think  proper,  but  it  is  certainly  not  comx>ell^  to  do  so 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill." 

Thus  you  see  that,  in  Congress,  he  declared  the  bill  to  be  silent  on  the 
subject,  and  a  few  days  since,  at  Alton,  he  made  a  speech,  and  said  that 
there  was  a  provision  m  the  bill  prohibiting  submission. 

I  have  two  answers  to  make  to  that.  In  the  first  place,  the  amendment 
which  he  quotes  as  depriving  the  people  of  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  the 
constitution  was  stricken  out  on  my  motion  —  absolutely  stricken  out  and  not 
voted  on  at  all !  In  the  second  place,  in  lieu  of  it,  a  provision  was  voted  in 
authorizing  the  convention  to  order  an  election  whenever  it  pleased.  I  will 
read.  After  Trumbull  had  made  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  declaring  that 
the  constitution  would  probably  be  submitted  to  the  people,  although  the 
bill  was  silent  upon  that  subject,  I  made  a  few  remarks,  and  offer^  two 
amendments,  wnich  you  may  find  in  the  ai)pendix  to  the  '^  Congressional 
Globe,"  volume  XXXTTI,  first  session  of  the  thirty-fourth  Congress,  page  795. 

I  quote: 

^'Mr.  Douglas:  I  have  an  amendment  to  offer  from  the  Committee  on 
Territories.  On  page  8,  section  11,  strike  out  the  words  '  until  the  complete 
execution  of  this  act  no  other  election  shall  be  held  in  said  Territory,' and 
insert  the  amendment  which  I  hold  in  my  hand." 

The  amendment  was  as  follows : 

'^That  all  persons  who  shall  possess  the  other  qualifications  prescribed 
for  voters  unaer  this  act,  and  who  shall  have  been  bona  fide  inhabitants  of 
flud  Territory  since  its  organization,  and  who  shall  have  absented  themselves 
therefrom  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  therein,  and  who  shall  return 
before  the  first  day  of  October  next,  and  become  bona  fide  inhabitants  of  the 
Territory,  with  the  intent  of  making  it  their  permanent  home,  and  shall 
present  satisfactory  evidence  of  these  facts  to  tne  Board  of  Commissioners. 
■hall  be  entitied  to  vote  at  said  election,  and  shall  have  their  names  placea 
on  said  corrected  Ust  of  voters  for  that  purpose." 

That  amendment  was  adopted  unanimously.  After  its  adoption,  the 
reeord  shows  the  following: 

*'  Mr.  Douglas :  I  have  another  amendment  to  offer  from  the  committee, 
to  follow  tiie  amendment  which  has  been  adopted.  The  bill  reads  now: 
'And  until  the  complete  execution  of  this  act,  no  other  election  shall  be  held 
in  said  Territory.'  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  should  be  modified  in  this 
way :  '  And  to  avoid  all  conflict  in  the  complete  execution  of  this  act,  all  other 
elections  in  said  Territory  are  hereby  postponed  until  such  time  as  said  con- 
vention shall  appoint';  so  that  they  can  appoint  the  day  in  tiie  event  that 
there  should  be  a  &ilure  to  come  into  the  Union." 
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This  amendment  was  also  agreed  to  without  dissent. 

Thns  yon  see  that  the  amendment  quoted  by  Trombnll  at  Alton  as  evi- 
dence against  me,  instead  of  being  put  into  the  bill  by  me^was  strieken  ont 
on  my  motion,  and  never  became  a  part  thereof  at  alL  Yon  also  see  that 
the  substituted  clause  ezpresdy  authorized  the  convention  to  appoint  soeh 
day  of  election  as  it  should  deem  proper. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  when  he  made  tnat  speech,  knew  these  facts.  He  forged 
his  evidence  from  beginning  to  end,  and  by  Msifving  the  record  he  en- 
deavors to  bobter  up  his  fal»9  charge.  I  ask  you  wnat  yon  think  of  Tram- 
bull  thus  going  around  the  count^,  falsifying  and  garbling  the  pnbUc 
records  f  I  ai^  you  whether  you  will  sustain  a  man  who  will  descend  to  the 
infamy  of  such  conduct  f 

Mr.  Douglas  proceeded  to  remark  that  he  should  not  hereafter  ooonpy  his 
time  in  refuting  such  chainges  made  by  Trumbull,  but  that  Lincoln  having 
indorsed  the  cm^racter  of  Trumbull  for  veracity,  he  should  hold  him  [Lin- 
coln] responsible  for  the  slanders. 


Senator  Douglases  Beply  in  the  Oharlestan  Joint  Debate. 

Levies  and  Gentlemen :  I  had  supposed  that  we  assembled  here 
to-day  for  the  purpose  of  a  joint  discussion  between  Mr.  lAneoln 
and  myself,  upon  the  politicietl  questions  which  now  agitate  the 
whole  country.  The  rule  of  such  discussions  is,  that  the  opening 
speaker  shall  touch  upon  all  the  points  he  intends  to  £son8& 
in  order  that  his  opponent,  in  reply,  shall  have  the  opportnnity  of 
answering  them.  Let  me  ask  you  what  questions  of  public  ^licv, 
relating  to  the  welfare  of  this  State  or  the  Union,  has  Mr.  Lincom 
discussed  before  you  f  Mr.  Lincoln  simply  contented  himself  at  the 
outset  by  saying,  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  social  and  poHtical 
equality  between  the  white  man  and  the  negro,  and  did  not  desire 
the  law  so  changed  as  to  make  the  latter  voters  or  eligible  to  oflBce. 
I  am  glad  that  I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  an  answer  out  of 
him  upon  this  subject  of  negro-citizenship  and  di^bUity  to  office, 
for  I  nave  been  trying  to  bring  him  to  the  point  on  it  ever  since  this 
canvass  commenced. 

I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  the  question  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  occupied  his  entire  time  in  discussinjg.  He  spent  his  whole  hour 
in  retailmg  a  charge  made  by  Senator  Trumbull  against  me.  The 
circumstances  out  of  which  that  charge  was  manufactured,  occurred 
prior  to  the  last  presidential  election,  over  two  years  ago.  If  the 
charge  was  true,  why  did  not  Trumbull  make  it  in  1856,  when  I  was 
discussing  the  Questions  of  that  day  all  over  this  State  with  Lincoln 
and  him,  and  when  it  was  pertinent  to  the  then  issue  f  He  wastihen 
as  silent  as  the  grave  on  the  subject.  If  the  charge  was  true,  the 
time  to  have  brought  it  forward  was  the  canvass  of  1856,  the  year 
when  the  Toombs  bill  passed  the  Senate.  When  the  facts  were  fresh  in 
the  public  mind,  when  the  Kansas  question  was  the  paramount  ques- 
tion of  the  day,  and  when  such  a  charge  would  have  had  a  material 
bearing  on  the  election,  why  did  he  and  Lincoln  remain  silent  then, 
knowing  that  such  a  charge  could  be  made  and  proved  if  truet 
Were  they  not  false  to  you  and  false  to  the  country  in  going  throng 
that  entire  campaign,  concealing  their  knowledge  of  tnis  enormous 
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conspiracy  which,  Mr.  Trumbull  says,  he  then  knew  and  would  not 
tell  1  Mr.  Lincoln  intimates,  in  his  speech,  a  good  reason  why  Mr. 
Trumbull  would  not  tell ;  for  he  says  that  it  mi^ht  be  true,  as  I 
proved  that  it  was  at  Jacksonville,  that  Trumbull  was  also  in  the 
plot,  yet  that  the  fact  of  TrumbulPs  being  in  the  plot  would  not  in 
any  way  relieve  me.  He  illustrates  this  argument  by  supposing 
himself  on  trial  for  murder,  and  says  that  it  would  be  no  extenuatiug 
circumstance  if .  on  his  trial,  another  man  was  found  to  be  a  part^ 
to  his  crime.  WeU,  if  Trumbull  was  in  the  plot,  and  concealed  it 
in  order  to  escape  the  odium  which  would  have  fallen  upon  himself, 
I  ask  you  whether  you  can  believe  him  now  when  he  turns  State's 
evidence,  and  avows  his  own  infamy  in  order  to  implicate  me. 
I  am  amazed  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  now  come  forward  and  indorse 
that  charge,  occupying^  his  whole  hour  in  reading  Mr.  TrumbulVs 
speech  in  support  of  it.  Why.  I  ask,  does  not  Mr.  Lincoln  make 
a  speech  of  his  own  instead  of  taking  up  his  time  reading  Trumbull's 
speech  at  Alton  f  I  supposed  that  Mr.  Lmcoln  was  capable  of  making 
a  public  speech  on  his  own  account,  or  I  should  not  have  accepted  the 
banter  from  him  for  a  joint  discussion.  ["  How  about  the  charges? "] 
Do  not  trouble  yourselves ;  I  am  going  to  make  my  speech  m  my 
own  way,  and  I  trust,  as  the  Democrats  ustened  patiently  and  respect- 
fully to  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  his  friends  will  not  interrupt  me  when  I 
am  answering  him.  When  Mr.  Trumbull  returned  from  the  East, 
tiie  first  thing  he  did  when  he  landed  at  Chicago  was  to  make  a 
speech  wholly  devoted  to  assaults  upon  my  public  character  and 
pablic  action.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  never  almded  to  his  course  in 
Congress,  or  to  him  directly  or  indirectly ;  and  hence  his  assaults 
upon  me  were  entirely  without  provocation  and  without  excuses 
Since  then  he  has  been  traveling  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the 
other  repeating  his  vile  charge.  I  propose  now  to  read  it  in  his  own 
language; 

Now,  f eUow-citizens,  I  make  the  distinct  charge  that  there  was  a  precon- 
eerted  arrangement  and  plot  entered  into  by  the  very  men  who  now  claim 
credit  for  opposing  a  constitution  formed  and  put  in  force  without  giving 
the  people  any  opportunity  to  pass  upon  it.  This,  my  friends,  is  a  serious 
chaige,  out  I  charge  it  to-night  that  tne  very  men  who  traverse  the  country 
under  banners  proclaiming  popular  sovereignty,  by  design  concocted  a  bill 
on  purpose  to  force  a  consntution  upon  that  people. 

In  answer  to  some  one  in  the  crowd,  who  asked  him  a  question, 
Trumbull  said: 

And  you  want  to  satisfy  yourself  that  he  was  in  the  plot  to  force  a  con- 
sdtation  upon  that  people  f  I  will  satisfy  you.  I  will  cram  the  truth  down 
any  honest  man's  tnroat  until  he  cannot  den^  it.  And  to  the  man  who  does 
deny  it,  I  will  cram  the  lie  down  his  throat  till  he  shall  cry  enough. 

It  is  preposterous — it  is  the  most  damnable  effrontery  that  man  ever  put 
on — to  conceal  a  scheme  to  de&'aud  and  cheat  the  people  out  of  their  rights, 
and  then  daim  credit  for  it. 

That  is  the  polite  language  Senator  Trumbull  applied  to  me,  his 
ooUeagne,  when  I  was  two  hundred  miles  off.  Why  aid  he  not  speak 
out  as  boldly  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  cram  the  lie 
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down  my  throat  when  I  denied  the  charge,  first  made  by  Bigler,  and 
made  him  take  it  back  1  Yon  all  recollect  how  Bigler  assanlted  me 
when  I  was  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  resistdn^  a  scheme  to 
force  a  constitution  on  the  people  of  Kansas  against  their  wilL  He 
then  attacked  me  with  this  charge ;  but  I  proved  its  utter  falsity, 
nailed  the  slander  to  the  counter,  and  made  him  take  the  back  traoL 
There  is  not  an  honest  man  in  America  who  read  that  debate  who 
will  nretend  that  the  char^  is  true.  Trumbull  was  then  present  in 
the  oenate,  face  to  face  with  me,  and  why  did  he  not  then  rise  and 
repeat  the  charge,  and  say  he  would  cram  the  lie  down  my  throatf  I 
tell  you  that  Trumbull  then  knew  it  was  a  lie.  He  knew  that  Toombs 
denied  that  there  ever  was  a  clause  in  the  bill  he  brought  forward, 
calling  for  and  requiring  a  submission  of  the  Kansas  constitution 
to  the  people.  I  will  tell  you  what  the  facts  of  the  case  were.  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  authorize  the  people  of  Kansas  to  form  a  oonstita- 
tion  and  come  into  the  Union  as  a  State  whenever  they  should  have 
the  requisite  population  for  a  member  of  Congress,  and  Mr.  Toombs 
proposed  a  substitute,  authorizing  the  people  of  Kansas,  with  their 
then  population  of  only  25,000,  to  form  a  constitution,  and  come  in 
at  once.  The  question  at  issue  was,  whether  we  would  admit  Kansas 
with  a  population  of  25,000,  or  make  her  wait  until  she  had  the  ratio 
entitling  her  to  a  representative  in  Con^ss,  which  was  93,420.  That 
was  the  point  of  dispute  in  the  Committee  on  Territories,  to  which 
both  my  Dill  and  Mr.  Toombs's  substitute  had  been  referred.  I  was 
overruled  by  a  majority  of  the  committee,  my  proposition  rejected, 
and  Mr.  Toombs's  proposition  to  admit  Kansas  then,  with  her  popu- 
lation of  25,000,  adopted.  Accordingly  a  biU  to  carry  out  his  ioea  of 
immediate  admission  was  reported  as  a  substitute  for  mine — the 
only  points  at  issue  being^  as  I  have  already  said,  the  question  of 
population,  and  the  adoption  of  safeguards  against  frauds  at  the 
election.  Trumbull  knew  this, — the  whole  Senate  knew  it, — and 
hence  he  was  silent  at  that  time.  He  waited  until  I  became  engaged 
in  this  canvass,  and  finding  that  I  was  showing  up  Lincoln's  Al^li- 
tionism  and  negro-equality  doctrines,  that  I  was  driviuff  Lincoln  to 
the  wall,  and  white  men  would  not  support  his  rank  Abolitionism,  he 
came  back  from  the  East  and  trumped  up  a  system  of  charges  against 
me,  hoping  that  I  would  be  compeUed  to  occupy  my  entire  time  in 
defending  myself,  so  that  I  woula  not  be  able  to  show  up  the  enor- 
mity of  the  principles  of  the  Abolitionists.  Now  the  only  reason, 
and  the  true  reason,  why  Mr.  Lincoln  has  occupied  the  whole  of  his 
first  hour  in  this  issue  between  Trumbull  and  myself^  is  to  conceal 
from  this  vast  audience  the  real  questions  which  divide  the  two 
great  parties. 

I  am  not  going  to  allow  them  to  waste  much  of  my  time  with 
these  personal  matters.  I  have  lived  in  this  State  twen^-five  years, 
most  of  that  time  have  been  in  public  life,  and  my  record  is  open  to 
you  all.    If  that  record  is  not  enough  to  vindicate  me  from  these 

Setty,  malicious  assaults,  I  despise  ever  to  be  elected  to  offtce  by  slan- 
ering  my  opponents  and  traducing  other  men.  Mr.  Lincoln  asks 
you  to  elect  him  to  the  United  States  Senate  to-day  solely  because  he 
and  Trumbull  can  slander  me.    Has  he  given  any  otner  reason! 
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Has  he  avowed  what  he  was  desirous  to  do  in  Congress  on  any  one 
question  t  He  desires  to  ride  into  office,  not  upon  his  own  meritSy 
not  upon  the  merits  and  soundness  of  his  principles,  but  upon  his 
success  in  fastening,  a  stale  old  slander  upon  me. 

I  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Toombs  bill,  and  after  its  introduction,  there  had  never  been 
an  act  of  Confess  for  the  admission  of  a  new  State  which  contained 
a  clause  reamring  its  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  people. 
The  general  rule  made  the  law  silent  on  the  subject,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  people  would  demand  and  compel  a  popular  vote 
on  the  ratification  of  their  constitution.  Such  was  the  general  rule 
under  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Jackson,  and  PoIk,  under  the 
Whig  presidents  and  the  Democratic  presidents  from  the  berai- 
ninff  of  the  government  down,  and  nobody  dreamed  that  an  effort 
womd  ever  w  made  to  abuse  tne  power  thus  confided  to  the  people 
of  a  Territorv.  For  this  reason  our  attention  was  not  called  to  the 
fact  of  whetner  there  was  or  was  not  a  clause  in  the  Toombs  bill 
compelling  submission,  but  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  consti- 
tution would  be  submitted  to  the  people  whether  the  law  compelled 
it  or  not. 

Now  I  will  read  from  the  report  by  me  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  at  the  time  I  reported  back  the  Toombs  sub- 
stitute to  the  Senate.  It  contained  several  things  which  I  had  voted 
against  in  committee,  but  had  been  overruled  bv  a  majority  of  the 
members,  and  it  was  my  duty  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  as  it  was  agi*eed  upon  by  them.  The  main  point 
upon  which  I  had  been  overniled  was  the  question  of  population. 
In  my  report  accompanying  the  Toombs  bill,  I  said : 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  whenever  a  constitution  shall  be  formed 
in  any  Territory,  preparatory  to  its  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
justice,  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  the  whole  theory  of  our  republican 
system,  imperatively  demand  that  the  voice  of  the  people  shall  be  fairlv 
expressed,  and  their  will  embodied  in  that  fundamental  law,  without  fraud., 
or  violence,  or  intimidation,  or  any  other  improper  or  unlawful  influence, 
and  subject  to  no  oti^er  resmctions  than  those  imposed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

There  you  find  that  we  took  it  for  granted  that  the  constitution 
was  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  whether  the  bill  was  silent  on  the 
suhject  or  not.  Suppose  I  had  reported  it  so,  following  the  example 
of  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Adams,  Jack- 
son, Van  Buren,  Harrison,  Tyler,  Polk,  Taylor,  Fillmore,  and  Pierce, 
would  that  fact  have  been  evidence  of  conspiracy  to  force  a  constitu- 
tion upon  the  people  of  Kansas  against  their  will  1  If  the  charge 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  makes  be  true  against  me^  it  is  true  against 
Zaehary  Taylor,  Millard  Fillmore,  and  every  Whig  president,  as  well 
as  every  Democratic  president,  and  against  Henry  Clay,  who,  in  the 
Senate  or  House,  for  forty  years  advocated  bills  similar  to  the  one 
I  rei>orted.  no  one  of  them  containing  a  clause  comj)elling  the  sub- 
mission of  the  constitution  to  the  people.  Are  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Trumbull  prepared  to  charge  upon  all  those  eminent  men  from  the 
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beginning  of  the  ^yemment  down  to  the  present  day,  that  the  ab- 
sence of  a  provision  compelling  snbmissiony  in  the  various  bills 
passed  by  them^  aathorizing  the  people  of  Territories  to  form  State 
constitntions^  is  evidence  of  a  corrupt  design  on  their  part  to  force  a 
constitution  upon  an  unwilling  people  t 

I  ask  you  to  reflect  on  these  thmes,  for  I  tell  you  that  there  ii 
a  conspiracy  to  carry  this  election  tor  the  Black  Republicans  \j 
dBXkdeTy  and  not  by  fair  means.  Mr.  Lincoln's  speech  this  day  n 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact.  He  has  devoted  his  entire  time  to 
an  issue  between  Mr.  Trumbull  and  mysdf,  and  has  not  uttered  i 
word  about  the  politics  of  the  day.  Are  you  going  to  elect  Mr. 
Trumbull's  colleague  upon  an  issue  between  Mr.  Trumbull  and  mel 
I  thought  I  was  running  against  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  he  daimel 
to  be  my  opponent,  had  challenged  me  to  a  discussion  of  the  pubb 
questions  of  the  day  with  him,  and  was  discussing  these  question! 
with  me :  but  it  turns  out  that  his  only  hope  is  to  ride  into  office  oi 
Trumbull's  bcMsk,  who  will  carry  him  Dy  falsehood. 

Permit  me  to  pursue  this  subject  a  little  further.  An  examinatioa 
of  the  record  proves  that  Trumbull's  charge — that  the  Toombs  bill 
originally  contained  a  clause  requiring  the  constitution  to  be  sob* 
mitted  to  the  people  —  is  false.  The  printed  copy  of  the  bill  whidC 
Mr.  Lincoln  held  up  before  you,  and  wnieh  he  pretends  contains  soflh 
a  clause,  merely  contains  a  clause  requiring  a  submission  of  the  lanl 
grant,  and  there  is  no  clause  in  it  requiring  a  submission  of  thtj 
constitution.  Mr.  Lincoln  cannot  find  such  a  (uause  in  it.  My  report 
shows  that  we  took  it  for  granted  that  the  people  would  require  a 
submission  of  the  constitution,  and  secure  it  for  themselves.  There 
never  was  a  clause  in  the  Toombs  bill  requiring  the  constitution  to 
be  submitted ;  Trumbull  knew  it  at  the  time,  and  his  si)eech  made 
on  the  ni^ht  of  its  passage  discloses  the  fact  that  he  knew  it  was 
silent  on  the  subject ;  Lincoln  pretends,  and  tells  you  that  Trumbull 
has  not  changed  his  evidence  in  support  of  his  charge  since  he  made 
his  speech  in  Chicago.  Let  us  see.  The  Chica^  "Times  "  took  up 
Trumbull's  Chicago  speech,  compared  it  with  the  official  records  of 
Congress,  and  proved  that  speech  to  be  false  in  its  charge  that  the 
original  Toombs  bill  required  a  submission  of  the  constitution  to  the 
people.  Trumbull  then  saw  that  he  was  caught,  and  his  falsehood 
exposed,  and  he  went  to  Alton,  and,  under  the  very  walls  of  the 
penitentiary,  made  a  new  speech,  in  which  he  predicated  his  assault 
upon  me  in  the  allegation  that  I  had  caused  to  be  voted  into  the 
Toombs  bill  a  clause  which  prohibited  the  convention  from  submit- 
ting the  constitution  to  the  people,  and  quoted  what  he  pretended 
was  the  clause.  Now.  has  not  Mr.  Trumbull  entirely  changed  the 
evidence  on  which  he  oases  his  charged  The  clause  which  he  quoted 
in  his  Alton  speech  (which  he  has  pu  olished  and  circulated  broadcast 
over  the  State)  as  having  been  put  into  the  Toombs  bill  by  me^  is  in 
the  following  words :  "  And  until  the  complete  execution  of  this  act, 
no  other  election  shall  be  held  in  said  Territory." 

Trumbull  says  that  the  object  of  that  amendment  was  to  prevent 
the  convention  from  submitting  the  constitution  to  a  vote  of  the 
people. 
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Now  I  will  show  yon  that  when  Trumbull  made  that  statement  at 
Jton  he  knew  it  to  be  untrue.  I  read  from  Trumbull's  speech  in 
tie  Senate  on  the  Toombs  bill  on  the  night  of  its  passage.  He 
den  said: 

There  is  nothing  said  in  this  bill,  so  far  as  I  have  discoyered,  about  snb- 
litting  the  constitatioiiy  which  is  to  be  formed,  to  the  i>eople  for  their 
inction  or  rejection.  Perhaps  the  convention  will  have  the  ri^ht  to  submit 
;,  if  it  should  think  proper ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  compelled  to  do  so  accord- 
ig  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Thus  you  see  that  Trumbull,  when  the  biU  was  on  its  passage  in 
lie  Senate,  said  that  it  was  sUent  on  the  subject  of  submission,  and 
bat  there  was  nothing  in  the  bill  one  way  or  the  other  on  it.  In  his 
dton  speech  he  says  there  was  a  clause  in  the  bill  preventing  its 
abmission  to  the  people,  and  that  I  had  it  voted  in  as  an  amend- 
lent.  Thus  I  convict  nim  of  falsehood  and  slander  by  quoting  from 
im  on  the  passage  of  the  Toombs  bill  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
•tates,  his  own  speech,  made  on  the  night  of  July  2,  1856,  and 
eported  in  the  ''  Congressional  Globe "  for  the  first  session  of  the 
nirty-f  ourth  Congress,  Vol.  XXXTTI.  What  will  you  think  of  a  man 
ho  makes  a  false  charge  and  falsifies  the  records  to  prove  it  t  I  will 
ow  show  you  that  the  clause  which  Trumbull  says  was  put  in  the 
m  on  my  motion,  was  never  put  in  at  all  by  me,  but  was  stricken 
at  on  my  motion  and  another  substituted  in  its  place.  I  call  your 
ttention  to  the  same  volume  of  the  '^  Congressional  Globe  "  to  which 
have  already  referred,  page  795,  where  you  will  find  the  following 
(port  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate : 

Mr.  Douglas:  I  have  an  amendment  to  offer  from  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
Unries.  (hi  page  8,  section  11,  strike  out  the  words  ^*  until  the  complete  exe- 
ition  of  this  act,  no  other  election  shall  be  held  hi  said  Territory,"  and 
sert  the  amendment  which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

You  see  from  this  that  I  moved  to  strike  out  the  very  words  that 
mmbull  says  I  put  in.  The  Committee  on  Territories  oveimled  me 
I  committee,  ana  put  the  clause  in ;  but  as  soon  as  I  got  the  bill  back 
to  the  Senate,  I  moved  to  strike  it  out,  and  put  another  clause  in 
3  place.  On  the  same  page  you  will  find  that  my  amendment  was 
;reed  to  unanimously.  I  then  offered  another  amendment,  recog- 
2ing  the  right  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  under  the  Toombs  bill^  to 
■der  just  such  elections  as  they  saw  proper.  You  can  find  it  on  page 
)6  of  the  same  volume.    I  will  reaa  it: 

Mr.  Doufflas:  I  have  another  amendment  to  offer  from  the  committee, 
follow  the  amendment  which  has  been  adopted.  The  bill  reads  now: 
And  until  the  complete  execution  of  this  act,  no  other  election  shall  be 
'Jd  in  said  Territory."  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  should  be  modified  in 
18  way:  ''And  to  avoid  conflict  in  the  complete  execution  of  this  act,  all 
her  elections  in  said  Territory  are  hereby  postponed  until  such  time  as 
id  convention  shall  appoint^':  so  that  thej  can  appoint  the  day  in  the 
'ent  that  there  should  oe  a  failure  to  come  mto  the  Union. 

The  amendment  was  unanimously  agreed  to — clearly  and  dis- 
QcUy  recognizing  the  right  of  the  convention  to  order  just  as  many 
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elections  as  tbejr  saw  proper  in  the  execution  of  the  act  Tnmbd 
conceal^  in  his  Alton  speech  the  fact  Hiat  the  olaiise  he  quoted  bi 
been  stricken  ont  on  my  motion,  and  the  other  fact  that  this  ote 
clanse  was  put  in  the  bill  on  my  motion,  and  made  the  false  dwp 
that  I  incorporated  into  the  bill  a  clanse  preventing  sabmisiiQii,! 
the  face  of  the  fact  that,  on  my  motion,  the  bill  was  so  amended  W 
fore  it  passed  as  to  recognize  in  express  WOTds  the  right  anddiit]r«( 
submission. 

On  this  record  that  I  have  produced  before  you,  I  repeat  mj  dim 
that  Trumbull  did  falsify  the  public  records  of  the  country,  in  om 
to  make  his  charge  against  me,  and  I  tell  Mr.  Abraham  Lmcdn  tkt 
if  he  will  examine  these  records,  he  will  then  know  what  I  stitei 
true.    Mr.  Lincoln  has  this  day  indorsed  Mr.  Trambull's  venci^ 
after  he  had  my  word  for  it  that  that  veracity  was  proved  to  lie 
violated  and  forfeited  by  the  public  records.    It  will  not  do  for  Mr. 
Lineoln,  in  parading  his  calumnies  against  me^  to^  put  Mr.  Tnni- 
bull  between  him  and  the  odium  and  responsibility  which  jvdr 
attach  to  such  calumnies.     I  tell  him  that  I  am  as  ready  to  pfw- 
cute  the  indorser  as  the  maker  of  a  forged  note.     I  regret  the  nectt' 
sity  of  ocx*up}4ng  my  time  ¥rith  these  petty  personal  matters.    It  ii 
un1>ecomiDg  the  dignity  of  a  canvass  for  an  office  of  the  chandv 
for  which  wc  are  candidates.    When  I  commenced  the  canvaai  lA 
Chicago,  1 8T>oke  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  terms  of  kindness,  as  an  old  friend; 
I  said  that  he  was  a  good  citizen,  of  unblemished  cnaracter,  against 
whom  I  had  nothing  to  say.    I  repeated  these  oomplimentfuyn- 
marks  ulx)ut  him  in  my  successive  speeches,  until  he  became  the 
indorser  for  these  and  other  slanders  against  me.     If  there  is  any- 
thing personally  disagreeable^  uncourteous,  or  disreputable  in  these 
Eersonalities,  the  sole  responsibility  rests  on  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Tram- 
ull,  and  their  backers. 

I  will  show  you  another  charge  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln  against  me. 
as  an  offset  to  his  determination  of  willingness  to  take  back  anything 
that  is  incorrect,  and  to  correct  any  felse  statement  he  may  have 
made.  H(*  has  several  times  charged  that  the  Supreme  Conrt, 
President  Pierce,  l^resident  Buchanan,  and  myself,  at  the  time  I 
introduced  tlie  Nebraska  bill,  in  January,  1854,  at  Washington, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  establish  slavery  all  over  this  country.  I 
branded  this  eharjufc  as  a  falsehood,  and  then  he  repeated  it,  a^ked'nie 
t<)  analyze  its  truth,  and  answer  it.  I  told  him,  "Mr.  Lincoln,  I  know 
what  you  are  afti^r ;  you  want  to  occupy  my  time  in  personal  matters, 
to  prevent  ine  from' showing  up  the  revolutionarv  principles  which 
the  Abolition  party  —  whose  candidate  you  are — nave  proclaimed  tf^ 
the  world."  But  lie  asked  me  to  analyze  his  proof,  ana  I  did  so.  1 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  the  Nebraska  bill  was 
introduced,  there  was  no  such  case  as  the  Dred  Scott  case  pending  iu 
the  Supreme  Court,  nor  was  it  brought  there  for  years  afterward,  and 
hence  that  it  was  impossible  there  could  have  been  any  such  con- 
spiracy between  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  other 
parties  invcjlved.  I  proved  by  the  record  that  the  char^  was  false, 
and  what  did  he  answer  1  Did  he  take  it  back  like  an  honest  man 
and  say  he  had  been  mistaken  1    No ;  he  repeated  the  charge,  and 
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said,  tha^t  although  there  was  no  such  case  pending  that  year,  there 
was  an  nnderstaudinfi^between  the  Democratic  owners  of  Dred  Scott 
and  the  judges  of  the  oupreme  Court  and  other  parties  involved,  that 
ibe  case  should  be  brought  up.  I  then  demanded  to  know  who  those 
Democratic  owners  of  Dred  Scott  were.  He  could  not  or  would  not 
tell;  he  did  not  know.  In  truth,  there  were  no  Democratic  owners 
of  Dred  Scott  on  the  face  of  the  land.  Dred  Scott  was  owned  at  that 
time  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chaffee,  an  Abolition  member  of  Congress 
from  Springfield.  Massachusetts,  and  his  wife :  and  Mr.  Lincoln  ought 
to  have  known  tnat  Dred  Scott  was  so  owned,  for  the  reason  that  as 
soon  as  the  decision  was  announced  by  the  court,  Dr.  Chaffee  and 
his  wife  executed  a  deed  emancipating  him,  and  put  that  deed  on 
record. 

It  was  a  matter  of  public  record,  therefore,  that  at  the  time  the 
case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Dred  Scott  was  owned  by  an 
Abolition  member  of  Confess,  a  friend  of  Lincoln's,  and  a  leading 
man  of  his  party,  while  uie  defense  was  conducted  by  Abolition 
lawyers;  ana  thus  the  Abolitionists  managed  both  sides  of  the  ease. 
I  have  exposed  these  facts  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  yet  he  will  not  with- 
draw his  charge  of  conspiracy.  I  now  submit  to  you  whether  you 
can  place  any  confidence  in  a  man  who  continues  to  make  a  charge 
when  its  utter  falsity  is  proven  by  the  public  records.  I  will  state 
another  fact  to  show  how  utterly  reckless  and  unscrupulous  this 
charge  against  the  Supreme  Court,  President  Pierce,  President 
Buchanan,  and  myself  is.  Lincoln  says  that  President  Buchanan 
was  in  the  conspiracy  at  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1854,  when  the 
Nebraska  bill  was  introduced.  The  history  of  this  country  shows  that 
James  Buchanan  was  at  that  time  repiresenting  this  country  at  the 
Court  of  St  James.  Great  Britain,  with  distinguished  ability  and 
usef ulnese^  that  he  nad  not  been  in  the  United  States  for  nearly  a 
year  previous,  and  that  he  did  not  return  until  about  three  years 
after.  Yet  Mr.  Lincoln  keeps  repeating  this  charge  of  conspiracy 
asainst  Mr.  Buchanan  when  the  public  records  prove  it  to  be  untrue. 
iSBkViDJjt  proved  it  to  be  false  as  far  as  the  Supreme  Court  and  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  are  concerned,  I  drop  it,  leaving  the  public  to  say 
whether  I,  by  myself,  without  their  concun'ence,  could  have  gone  into 
a  conspiracy  with  them.  My  friends,  you  see  that  the  object  clearly 
is  to  conduct  the  canvass  on  personal  matters,  and  hunt  me  down 
with  charges  that  are  proven  to  be  false  by  the  public  records  of  the 
country.  I  am  willing  to  throw  open  my  whole  public  and  private 
life  to  the  inspection  of  any  man,  or  fdl  men  who  desire  to  investigate 
it.  Having  resided  among  you  twenty-five  years,  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  wnich  time  a  public  man,  exposed  to  more  assaults,  perhaps 
more  abuse,  than  any  man  living  of  my  age,  or  who  ever  did  live,  and 
having  survived  it  all  and  still  commanded  your  confidence,  I  am 
willing  to  trust  to  your  knowledge  of  me  and  my  public  conduct 
without  making  any  more  defense  against  these  assaults. 

Fellow-citizens,  I  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
leading  political  topics  which  now  agitate  tne  country.  I  have  no 
charges  to  make  against  Mr.  Lincoln,  none  against  Mr.  Trumbull, 
and  none  against  any  man  who  is  a  candidate,  except  in  repelling 
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their  assaults  upon  me.  If  Mr.  Lmcoln  is  a  man  of  bad  character,! 
leave  you  to  find  it  out;  if  his  votes  in  the  past  are  not  satistactoiy, 
I  leave  others  to  ascertain  the  fact ;  if  his  course  on  the  Mexican  war 
was  not  in  accordance  with  your  notions  of  patriotism  and  fidelity  to 
our  own  country  as  against  a  public  enemy,  I  leave  yon  to  ascertain 
the  &ct.  I  have  no  assaults  to  make  upon  him,  except  to  trace  his 
course  on  the  questions  that  now  divide  the  country  and  engross  so 
much  of  the  people's  attention. 

You  know  that  prior  to  1854  this  countir  was  divided  into  two 
great  political  parties,  one  the  Whig,  the  omer  the  Democratic.  I, 
as  a  Democrat  for  twenty  years  prior  to  that  time,  had  been  in 
public  discussions  in  this  State  as  an  advocate  of  Democratic  prin- 
ciples, and  I  can  appeal  with  confidence  to  every  old-line  Whig  within 
the  hearing  of  my  voice  to  bear  testimony  that  during  all  that  period 
I  fought  you  Whigs  like  a  man  on  every  question  that  separated  the 
two  ^u-ties.  I  had  the  highest  respect  for  Henry  Clay  as  a  gallant 
party-leader,  as  an  eminent  statesman,  and  as  one  of  the  bright  orna- 
ments of  this  country ;  but  I  conscientiously  believed  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  right  on  the  questions  which  separated  the  Democrats 
from  the  Whi^.  The  man  does  not  live  who  can  say  that  I  ever 
personallv  assailed  Henry  Clav  or  Daniel  Webster,  or  any  one  of  the 
leaders  or  that  great  party,  whilst  I  combated  with  i^  my  enei^ihe 
measures  they  ^vocated.  What  did  we  differ  about  in  those  oiEtyst 
Did  Whigs  and  Democrats  differ  about  this  slavery  question  t  On 
the  contrary,  did  we  not,  in  1850,  unite  to  a  man  m  favor  of  that 
system  of  compromise  measures  which  Mr.  Clay  introduced,  Web- 
ster defended,  Cass  supported,  and  Fillmore  approved  and  made  the 
law  of  the  land  by  his  signature.  While  we  agreed  on  these  com- 
promise measures,  we  differed  about  a  bank,  the  tariff,  distribution, 
the  specie  circular,  the  subtreasury,  and  other  questions  of  that 
description.  Now,  let  me  ask  you,  which  one  of  those  questions  on 
which  Whigs  and  Democrats  then  differed  now  remains  to  divide 
the  two  great  partiest  Every  one  of  those  questions  which  divided 
Whigs  and  Democrats  has  passed  away;  the  country  has  outOTOwn 
them ;  they  have  passed  into  nistory.  Hence  it  is  immaterial  whether 
you  were  right  or  I  was  right  on  the  bank,  the  subtreasury,  and 
other  questions,  because  they  no  longer  continue  living  issues. 
What,  then,  has  taken  the  place  of  those  questions  about  which  we 
once  differed  f  The  slavery  question  has  now  become  the  leading 
and  controlling  issue:  that  question  on  which  you  and  I  agreed,  on 
which  the  Whigs  ana  Democrats  united,  has  now  become  the  lead- 
ing issue  between  the  National  Democracy  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Republican  or  Abolition  party  on  the  other. 

Just  recollect  for  a  moment  the  memorable  contest  of  1850,  when 
this  country  was  agitated  from  its  center  to  its  circumference  by  the 
slavery  agitation.  All  eyes  in  this  nation  were  then  turned  to  the 
three  great  lights  that  survived  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  They 
looked  to  Cl^,  then  in  retirement  at  Ashland,  and  to  Webster  and 
Cass  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Clay  had  retired  to  Ashland, 
having,  as  he  supposed,  performed  his  mission  on  earth,  and  was  pre- 
paring himself  for  a  better  sphere  of  existence  in  another  world.  In 
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that  retirement  he  heard  the  discordant,  harsh,  and  grating  sounds 
of  sectional  strife  and  disunion;  and  he  aroused  and  came  forth  and 
resumed  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  that  great  theater  of  his  great  deeds. 
Prom  the  moment  that  Clay  arrived  among  us  he  became  the  leader 
of  all  the  Union  men,  whether  Whigs  or  Democrats.  For  nine  months 
we  each  assembled,  each  day,  in  the  council-chamber,  Clay  in  the 
chair,  with  Cass  upon  his  right  hand  and  Webster  upon  his  left,  and 
the  Democrats  and  Whigs  gathered  around,  forgetting  differences, 
and  only  animated  by  one  common  patriotic  sentiment,  to  deyise 
means  and  measures  oy  which  we  could  defeat  the  mad  and  revolu- 
tionaiT  scheme  of  the  Northern  Abolitionists  and  Southern  disunion- 
ists.  We  did  devise  those  means.  Clay  brought  them  forward,  Cass 
advocated  them,  the  Union  Democrats  and  union  Whigs  voted  for 
them,  FiUmore  signed  them,  and  they  gave  peace  and  quiet  to  the 
country.  Those  compromise  measures  of  1850  were  founded  upon 
the  great  fundamental  principle  that  the  people  of  each  State  and 
each  Territory  ought  to  be  left  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  own 
domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

I  will  ask  every  old-line  Democrat  and  every  old-line  Whig  within 
the  hearing  of  my  voice,  if  I  have  not  truly  stated  the  issues  as  they 
then  presented  themselves  to  the  country.  You  recollect  that  the 
Abohtionists  raised  a  howl  of  indignation,  and  cried  for  vengeance 
and  the  destruction  of  Democrats  and  Whigs  both  who  supported 
those  compromise  measures  of  1850.  When  I  returned  home  to 
Chicago,  I  found  the  citizens  inflamed  and  infuriated  against  the 
authors  of  those  great  measures.  Being  the  only  man  in  that  city 
who  was  held  responsible  for  afi&rmative  votes  on  all  those  measures, 
I  came  forward  and  addressed  the  assembled  inhabitants,  defended 
each  and  every  one  of  Clay's  compromise  measures  as  they  passed 
the  Senate  and  the  House  and  were  approved  by  President  Fillmore. 
Previous  to  that  time,  the  city  council  had  passed  resolutions  nullify- 
ing the  act  of  Congress,  and  instructing  the  police  to  withhold  all 
assistance  from  its  execution  j  but  the  people  of  Chicago  listened  to 
my  defense,  and  like  candid,  frank,  conscientious  men,  when  they 
became  convinced  that  they  nad  done  an  injustice  to  Clay,  Webster, 
Cass,  and  all  of  us  who  had  supported  those  measures,  they  repealed 
their  nullifying  resolutions  and  declared  that  the  laws  should  be 
executed  and  tne  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  maintained.  Let  it 
always  be  recorded  m  history,  to  the  immortal  honor  of  the  people 
of  Coicago,  that  they  returned  to  their  duty  when  they  found  that 
they  were  wrong,  and  did  justice  to  those  whom  they  had  blamed 
ana  abused  unjustly.  When  the  legislature  of  this  State  assembled 
that  year,  they  proceeded  to  pass  resolutions  approving  the  com- 

fromise  measures  of  1850.  When  the  Whig  party  assembled  in 
852  at  Baltimore  in  national  convention  for  the  last  time,  to  nom- 
inate Scott  for  the  presidency,  they  adopted  as  a  part  of  their  plat- 
form the  compromise  measures  of  1850  as  the  cardinal  plank  upon 
which  every  Whig  would  stand  and  by  which  he  would  regulate  his 
future  conduct.  When  the  Democratic  party  assembled  at  the  same 
place,  one  month  after,  to  nominate  General  Pierce,  we  adopted  the 
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same  platform  so  far  as  those  compromise  measures  were  eonoemed, 
a^eemg  that  we  would  stand  by  those  glorious  measures  as  a  car- 
dinal article  in  the  Democratic  faith.  Thus  you  see  that  in  1852  all 
the  Old  Whi^  and  all  the  old  Democrats  stood  on  a  common  plank 
so  far  as  this  slavery  question  was  concerned,  differing  on  other 
questions. 

Now,  let  me  ask,  how  is  it  that  since  that  time  so  many  of  yon 
Whigs  have  wandered  from  the  true  path  marked  out  by  Clay  and 
carried  out  broad  and  wide  by  the  great  Webster  t  How  is  it  that 
so  many  old-line  Democrats  have  abandoned  the  old  &ith  of  their 
partv,  and  joined  with  Abolitionism  and  Free-soilism  to  overturn  the 
platiorm  of  the  old  Democrats,  and  the  platform  of  the  Old  Whi^t 
Ton  cannot  deny  that  since  1854  there  nas  been  a  arest  rey<dution 
on  this  one  question.  How  has  it  been  brought  about t  I  answer 
that  no  sooner  was  the  sod  ^rown  green  over  the  grave  of  the  im- 
mortal Clay,  no  sooner  was  the  rose  planted  on  the  tomb  of  the  cod- 
like Webster,  than  many  of  the  leaoers  of  the  Whig  party,  sudi  aa 
Seward,  of  New  York,  and  his  followers,  led  off  and  attempted  to 
Abolitionize  the  Whi^  party,  and  transfer  all  j^our  Old  Whigs,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  into  me  Aoolition  camp.  Seizing  hold  of  the  tem- 
porary excitement  produced  in  this  country  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Nebraska  bill,  the  disappointed  politicians  in  the  Democratic 
party  united  with  the  disappointed  politicians  in  the  Whig  partv, 
and  endeavored  to  form  a  new  party  composed  of  all  tJie  Abou- 
tionists,  of  Abolitionized  Democrats  and  Abolitionized  Whigs, 
banded  together  in  an  Abolition  platform. 

And  who  led  that  crusade  against  national  principles  in  this  Statel 
I  answer,  Abraham  Lincoln  on  behalf  of  the  Whigs,  and  Lyman 
Trumbull  on  behalf  of  the  Democrats,  formed  a  s^eme  by  which 
they  would  Abolitionize  the  two  great  parties  in  this  State  on  condi- 
tion that  Lincoln  should  be  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  place 
of  General  Shields,  and  that  Trumbull  should  go  to  Congress  from 
the  Belleville  district,  until  I  would  be  accommc^ting  enough  either 
to  die  or  resign  for  his  benefit,  and  then  he  was  to  go  to  the  Senate 
in  my  place.  You  aU  remember  that  during  the  year  1854  these  two 
worthy  gentlemen,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  T&umbull,  one  an  old-Une 
Whig  and  the  other  an  old-line  Democrat,  were  hunting  in  partner- 
ship to  elect  a  legislature  against  the  Democratic  pwrty.  I  can- 
vassed the  State  that  year  from  the  time  I  returned  home  until  the 
election  came  off,  and  spoke  in  every  county  that  I  could  reach  during 
that  period.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  I  found  Lincoln's  ally, 
in  the  person  of  Fred  Douglass,  the  negro,  preaching  Abolition  doc- 
trine^ while  Lincoln  was  discussing  the  same  principles  down  here, 
and  Tnimbull,  a  little  further  down,  was  advocating  the  election  of 
members  to  the  legislature  who  would  act  in  concert  with  Lincoln's 
and  Fred  Douglass's  friends.  I  witnessed  an  effort  made  at  Chicago 
by  Lincoln's  then  associates,  and  now  supporters,  to  put  Brod 
Douglass,  the  negro,  on  the  stand  at  a  Democratic  meeting  to  reply 
to  the  illustrious  General  Cass  when  he  was  addressing  Sae  people 
there.  They  had  the  same  negro  hunting  me  down,  and  they  now 
have  a  negro  traversing  the  northern  counties  of  the  State,  and 
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speaking  in  behalf  of  Lincoln.  Lincoln  knows  that  when  we  were 
ftt  EVeeport  iu  joint  discussion,  there  was  a  distinguished  colored 
briend  of  his  there  then  who  was  on  the  stump  for  him,  and  who 
made  a  speech  there  the  night  before  we  spoke,  and  another  the 
night  after,  a  short  distance  from  Freeport,  in  favor  of  Lincoln;  and 
in  order  to  show  how  much  interest  the  colored  brethren  felt  in  the 
success  of  their  brother  Abe,  I  have  with  me  here,  and  would  read 
it  if  it  would  not  occupy  too  much  of  mv  time,  a  speech  made  by 
Fred  Douglass  in  Pougnkee{)sie,  N.  T.,  a  short  time  smce,  to  a  large 
convention,  in  which  he  conjures  all  the  friends  of  negro  e<][uality 
ftnd  ncCTO  citizenship  to  rally  as  one  man  around  Abraham  Lincoln, 
bhe  perfect  embodiment  of  their  principles,  and  by  all  means  to  defeat 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Thus  you  find  that  tnis  Republican  party  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  had  colored  gentlemen  for  their  advocates 
m  1854,  in  company  with  Lincoln  and  Trumbull,  as  they  have  now. 
When,  in  Octooei^  1854, 1  went  down  to  Springfield  to  attend  the 
State  fair,  I  found  the  leaders  of  this  party  all  assembled  together 
onder  the  title  of  an  anti-Nebraska  meeting.  It  was  Black  Bepubli- 
ean  up  north,  and  anti-Nebraska  at  Springfield*  I  found  Love- 
jov,  a  nigh  priest  of  Abolitionism^  and  Lincoln,  one  of  the  leaders 
who  was  towing  the  old-line  Whigs  into  the  Abolition  camp,  and 
Trumbull,  Sidney  Breese,  and  €k)vemor  Reynolds,  all  making 
speeches  against  the  Democratic  party  and  myself,  at  the  same 
place  and  in  the  same  cause. 

The  same  men  who  are  now  fighting  the  Democratic  party  and  the 
regular  Democratic  nominees  in  this  State  were  fighting  us  then. 
They  did  not  then  acknowledge  that  they  had  become  A1:]^litionists, 
and  many  of  them  deny  it  now.  Breese,  Dougherty,  and  Bevnolds 
were  then  fighting  the  Democracy  under  the  title  of  anti-Nebraska 
men,  and  now  they  are  fighting  the  Democracy  imder  the  pretense 
that  they  are  simon-pure  Democrats,  saying  that  they  are  authorized 
to  have  every  office-holder  in  Illinois  beheaded  who  prefers  the  elec- 
tion of  Douglas  to  that  of  Lincoln,  or  the  success  of  the  Democratic 
ticket  in  preference  to  the  Abolition  ticket  for  members  of  Congress, 
State  officers,  members  of  the  legislature,  or  any  office  in  the  State. 
The^  canvassed  the  State  a^inst  us  in  1854^  as  they  are  doing  now, 
owning  different  names  ana  different  principles  in  different  locali- 
ties, but  having  a  common  object  in  view,  viz. :  the  defeat  of  all  men 
holding  national  principles  in  opposition  to  this  sectional  Abolition 
party.  Thev  carried  the  legislature  in  1854,  and  when  it  assembled 
m  E^ringfield  they  proceeded  to  elect  a  United  States  senator^  all 
voting  for  Lincoln  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  which  exceptions 
prevented  them  from  quite  electing  him.  And  wny  should  they  not 
elect  him  t  Had  not  Trumbull  agreed  that  Lincoln  should  have 
Shields's  place  t  Had  not  the  Abolitionists  agreed  to  it  t  Was  it 
not  the  solemn  compact^  the  condition  on  which  Lincoln  agreed  to 
Abolitionize  the  Old  W  higs,  that  he  should  be  senator  t  Still,  Trum- 
boll,  having  control  of  a  few  Abolitionized  Democrats,  would  not  allow 
them  all  to  vote  for  Lincoln  on  any  one  ballot,  and  thus  kept  him 
for  some  time  within  one  or  two  votes  of  an  election,  until  he  worried 
oat  Lincoln's  friends,  and  compelled  them  to  drop  him  and  elect 
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'-rzZ  :r.  T:.:i4s:c  :-f  iht  Mremxn.  I  desire  to  read  you  a  piece 
riz:-  •-,-  :::.  t-  c±r=AC>:-t  ot  tii^  n-xorionsly  pablic  facts  wbichi 
Lt-^r  TCiTr-i":  jrn-  OiL-.-rl  Jani<e$  H.  Matheny.  of  Springfield^ is^ 
i-  i  :  r  -rTc:rr"T.e;kr^  ii^  :«=trZ-  ifce  ei>nfidenrial  personal  and  politi- 
cal 7r--l  iz.1  zLkziAi»er  ■: .  Mr.  Lin^ohL  Matheny  is  this  very  day 
:1^  r±zLl^Zrr  f  zz4  Sc-pct-ikan  or  Abolition  partv  for  Conffren 
i^iiiLK  :1-^  ^:tlli-:  Mijor  Tb-Mnas  L.  Harris,  in  the  l^priugfiela  dis- 


•nize  Whigs  and 
Ivr. .vri~s  - > i :-zr  jrars  ag«x  Machenv, beingmad at Trambnllfor 
r.i— -^  T-V"^-  ^  Yi£kr^  trick  oc  Lincoln,  exmsed  the  bargain  in  a 
r  ~"  >.  /  >3»r-^.'h.  :t.:.  vrar^  ag^x  and  I  will  read  we  published  report  of 
:'- s:  >7»r^*i.  :i^  •>:'rrfo"n:ess  of  whioh  Mr.  Lineoln  will  not  deny: 

Tr.'T  W2l^>.  A'^oIiii-^niaCi^  Know-nothings,  and  renegade  Democnte 
•- j.i-r  i  <*:".-r-LJi  x Tiir***?":  for  the  p-iirpcae  of  carrying  this  State  against  the 
IV  =1  >:-rsoy  •. ::  :li5  r  1*=.:  Frrsc,  that  they  woold  all  combine  and  elect  Mr. 
- r^./' :ill  :o  Oonir^;*^  ani  thereby  carry  his  district  for  the  legislature, 
i:i  orxicr  :•>  :":ir«--'s-  ill  u:e  strength  that  cbold  be  obtained  into  that  body 
^.^nin^T  The  IVrm  .x^rars.  Src^m £  that  when  the  legislatnre  should  meet,  the 
•  •^•-■rr^  of  That  bi>iy.  >av'h  as  speaker,  clerks,  doorkeepers,  etc,  would  he 
irlven  xo  :he  AS>Iin>>nist5 :  and.  ihizd.  that  the  Whigs  were  to  have  the 
United  S:a:<r<  sena:or.  Thar,  aocording^v.  in  good  faith  TrombnU  me 
t-le^-:e<.i  :o  O  'Hirr^-^bs  and  his  district  carried  for  the  leeislatnre,  and  when  it 
(.-•  in  venrd  :he  Ar»l:doni>:s  got  all  the  officers  of  that  body,  and  thus  tar  the 
"  In  .n-i  "  was  fairlv  ex«n:tHi.  The  Whigs,  on  their  part,  demanded  the  dec- 
rl>.*n  •  >f  AV'rabani  Lincoln  to  the  United  States  Senate,  that  the  bond  might 
W  fuldUed.  rbe  other  parties  to  the  contract  having  already  secured  to  th^D- 
<>^Ivvs  all  that  was  caUed  for.  Bat.  in  the  most  perfidious  manner,  they  re- 
sist-d  :•>  elect  Mr.  Lineoln :  and  the  mean,  low-lived,  sneaking  TrumbnH 
>u»^«-eeik-il.  V«y  plediring  all  that  was  required  by  any  partj-,  in  thrusting  Lin- 
ottbi  asi^ie  and  foisting  himself,  an  excrescence  from  tfie  rotten  boweU  of 
rile  Democracy,  into  the  United  States  Senate;  and  thus  it  has  ever  been* 
that  an  honest  man  makes  a  bad  bargain  when  he  conspires  or  contracts 
virh  rojrues. 

LiiKMiln's  oonfidoutial  friend,  Matheny,  thought  that  Lincoln  made 
a  bad  Vmrtrnin  when  he  oouspireil  ^"ith  such  rogues  as  Trumbull  and  the 
Al><  »litiouists.  I  wi>uld  like  to  know  whether  Lincoln  had  as  high  an 
opinion  of  Trunihiiirs  veracity  when  the  latter  agreed  to  support  him 
for  the  Senate,  and  then  cheated  him,  as  he  has  now,  when  TVumbull 
comes  forward  and  makes  charges  against  me.  You  could  not  then 
I»rove  Tnimluill  an  honest  man  either  by  Lincoln,  by  Matheny,  orbv 
any  of  Lincoln's  friends.  They  charged  everywhere  that  Tinimbu& 
liad  ('luxated  them  out  of  tlie  bargain,  and  Lincoln  found,  sure  enough, 
that  it  was  a  bad  bargain  to  contract  and  conspire  with  rogues. 

And  now  I  will  explain  to  you  what  has  been  a  mystery  all  over 
the  State  and  Union,  the  reason  whv  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  the 
United  States  Senate  by  the  Black  Republican  convention.  You 
know  it  has  never  been  usual  for  any  party,  or  any  convention,  to 
nominate  a  candidate  for  United  States  senator.  Probably  this  was 
tlie  first  time  that  such  a  thinff  was  ever  done.  The  Black  Republi- 
ean  (convention  had  not  been  cSled  for  that  purpose,  but  to  nominate 
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%  State  ticket,  and  every  man  was  snrpriaed  and  many  disgosted 
viieii  Linooln  was  nominated.  Archie  W  illiams  thought  he  was  en- 
ifled  to  it,  Browning  knew  that  he  desenred  it^  Wentworth  was  oer* 
min  that  he  would  get  it,  Peck  had  hopes,  Judd  felt  sore  that  he  was 
ihe  man,  and  Palmer  had  claims  and  had  made  arrangements  to 
leeore  it ;  but,  to  their  utter  amazement,  Idneoln  was  nominated  by 
iie  convention,  and  not  only  that,  but  he  received  the  nomination 
manimously,  by  a  resolution  declaring  that  Abraham  Lineoln  was 
*t3ie  first,  last,  and  only  choice  "  of  the  Republican  party.  How  did 
Sbis  occur  t  Why,  because  they  could  not  get  Lincoln's  friends  to 
make  another  bargain  with  '^  rogues,"  unless  the  whole  partv  would 
some  up  as  one  man  and  pledge  their  honor  that  they  would  stand 
bv  Lincoln  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  and  that  he  should  not  be 
meated  by  Lovejoy  this  time,  as  he  was  by  Trumbull  before.  Thus, 
by  passing  this  resolution,  the  Abolitionists  are  all  for  him,  Lovejoy 
ana  Farnsworth  are  canvassing  for  him,  Giddings  is  ready  to  come 
iiere  in  his  behalf,  and  the  ne^o  speakers  are  already  on  the  stump 
tor  him,  and  he  is  sure  not  to  be  cheated  this  time.  He  would  not  go 
into  the  arrangement  imtil  he  got  their  bond  for  it,  and  Trumbull  is 
eomi>elled  now  to  take  the  stump,  get  up  false  charges  a^inst  me, 
and  travel  all  over  the  State  to  try  and  elect  Lincoln,  m  order  to  keep 
Lincoln's  friends  quiet  about  the  bargain  in  which  Trumbull  cheated 
tliem  four  years  ajgo.  Ton  see  now  why  it  is  that  Lincoln  and 
Trombull  are  so  mighty  fond  of  each  other.  They  have  entered  into 
a  oonapiracv  to  break  me  down  by  these  assaults  on  my  public  char- 
acter, in  order  to  draw  my  attention  from  a  fair  exposure  of  the  mode 
in  which  they  attempted  to  Abolitionize  the  Old  Whig  and  the  old 
Democratic  parties  and  lead  them  captive  into  the  Alx)lition  camp. 
Do  you  not  all  remember  that  Lincoln  went  around  here  four  years 
m;o  making  speeches  to  you,  and  telling  that  you  should  all  go  for 
md  Abolition  ticket,  and  swearing  that  ne  was  as  good  a  Whig  as  he 
ever  was ;  and  that  Trumbull  went  all  over  the  State  making  pled^ 
to  the  old  Democrats,  and  trying  to  coax  them  into  the  Abolition 
camp,  swearing  by  his  Maker,  with  the  uplifted  hand,  that  he  was 
still  a  Democrat,  always  intended  to  be,  and  that  never  would  he  de- 
sert the  Democratic  party.  He  ^ot  your  votes  to  elect  an  Abolition 
legislature,  which  passed  Abolition  resolutions,  attempted  to  pass 
Aoolition  laws,  and  sustained  Abolitionists  for  office,  State  and  na- 
tionaL  Now,  the  same  game  is  attempted  to  be  played  over  again. 
Then  Lincoln  and  Trumbull  made  captives  of  the  Old  Whigs  and  old 
Democrats  and  carried  them  into  the  Abolition  camp,  where  Father 
Giddings,  the  high  priest  of  Abolitionism,  received  and  christened 
them  in  the  dark  cause  just  as  fast  as  they  were  brought  in.  Gid- 
dings found  the  converts  so  numerous  that  he  had  to  have  assistance, 
and  he  sent  for  John  P.  Hale,  N.  P.  Banks,  Chase,  and  other  Aboli- 
tionists, and  they  came  on,  and  with  Lovejoy  and  Fred  Douglass, 
the  negro,  helpea  to  baptize  these  new  converts  as  Lincoln,  Trumbull, 
Breese,  Reynolds^  and  Dougherty  could  capture  them  and  bring  them 
withm  the  Abobtion  cluteh.  Gentlemen,  they  are  now  around 
making  the  same  kind  of  speeches.  Trumbull  was  down  in  Monroe 
County  the  other  day  assailing  me,  and  making  a  speech  in  favor  of 
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Lincoln,  and  I  will  show  you  under  what  notice  his  meeting  i 
called.  You  see  these  people  are  Black  Bepublicana  or  Abolituui^ 
up  north,  while  at  Springfield  to-day  they  dare  not  call  theireoin»l 
tion  '*  Republican,''  but  are  obliged  to  say  ^  a  convention  of  aD  m 
opposed  to  the  Democratic  party,''  and  in  Monroe  County  and  knv 
E^pt  Trumbull  advertises  their  meetings  as  follows: 

A  meeting  of  the  Free  Democraoy  wfll  take  place  at  Waterloo,  on  Ha. 
dav,  September  12th  inst,  whereat  Hon.  Lyman  Trambull,  Hon.  Mi 
Baker,  and  others,  will  addross  the  people  upon  the  different  political  kfm 
of  the  day.  Members  of  all  parties  are  ooroially  invited  to  be  prema^mi 
hear  and  determine  for  themselves. 

September  9, 1858.  Ths  Fbks  Dkmociicl 

Did  you  ever  before  hear  of  this  new  party  called  the  ''Fm 
Democracy  "t 

What  object  have  these  Black  Republicans  in  changing  Os 
name  in  every  county  t    They  have  one  name  in  the  nor£,  anotki 
in  the  center,  and  another  in  the  south.    When  I  used  to  pndM 
law  before  my  distinguished  judicial  friend  whom  I  reco^iie  in  tti 
crowd  before  me,  if  a  man  was  charged  with  horse-stealing,  and  tti 
proof  showed  that  he  went  by  one  name  in  Stephenson  Coak 
another  in  Sangamon,  a  third  m  Monroe,  and  a  fourth  in  Randm 
we  thought  that  the  fact  of  his  changing  his  name  so  often  to  am 
detection  was  pretty  strong  evidence  of  nis  {pilt.      I  would  likeli 
know  why  it  is  that  this  great  Free-soil  Abolition  party  is  not  wiffi|| 
to  avow  the  same  name  in  all  parts  of  the  State  f     If  this  pvlf 
believes  that  its  course  is  just,  wiiy  does  it  not  avow  the  same  pn 
ciples  in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  in  the  east  and  in  the  in^ 
wnerevcr  the  American  fla^  waves  over  American  soQ  f    [A  voaei: 
''The  party  does  not  call  itself  Black  Republican  in  the  ncM] 
Sir,  if  you  will  get  a  copy  of  the  paper  published  at  Waukeeu, 
fifty  mues  from  Chicago,  which  advocates  the  election  of  Mr.  liB- 
coln,  and  has  his  name  flying  at  its  masthead,  you  will  find  that  it 
declares  that  ''  this  paper  is  devoted  to  the  cause  "  of  Black  Bepik 
licanism.    I  had  a  copy  of  it,  and  intended  to  brinff  it  down  here  into 
Egypt  to  let  you  see  what  name  the  party  rallied  under  up  in  tk 
nortnem  part  of  the  State,  and  to  convince  you  that  their  principki 
are  as  different  in  the  two  sections  of  the  State  as  is  their  name.  I 
am  sorry  I  have  mislaid  it  and  have  not  got  it  here.      Their  prind- 
pies  in  the  north  are  jet-black,  in  the  center  they  are  in  color  aaeeent 
mulatto,  and  in  lower  'Egypt  they  are  almost  white.     Why,  I  id- 
mired  many  of  the  white  sentiments  contained  in  Lincoln's  speeii 
at  Jonesboro,  and  could  not  help  but  contrast  them  with  the  speeehn 
of  the  same  distinguished  orator  made  in  the  northern  part  of  tke 
State.    Down  here  he  denies  that  the  Black  Republican  parfy  ii 
op])osed  to  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States,  under  anv  or- 
cumstances,  and  says  that  they  are  willin^f  to  allow  the  people  oteBA 
State,  when  it  wants  to  come  into  the  Union,  to  do  just  as  it  pleasei 
on  the  question  of  slavery.    In  the  north  you  fina  Lovejoy,  thai 
candidate  for  Confess  in  the  Bloomington  district ;  FamsworA, 
their  candidate  in  the  Chicago  district ;  and  Washburne,  their  eaodi- 
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late  in  the  Gtdena  district^  all  dedaringthat  never  will  they  consent 
inder  any  circnmstances  to  admit  another  slave  State,  even  if  the 
people  want  it.  Thns^  while  they  avow  one  set  of  principles  np  there, 
hey  avow  another  and  entirelv  different  set  down  here.  And  here 
et  me  recall  to  Mr.  Lincoln  tne  scriptiu^  quotation  which  he  has 
applied  to  the  Federal  Grovemment,  that  a  house  divided  against 
tself  cannot  stand,  and  ask  him  how  does  he  expect  this  Abolition 
larty  to  stand  when  in  one  half  of  the  State  it  advocates  a  set  of 
principles  which  it  has  repudiated  in  the  other  half  t 

I  am  told  that  I  have  but  eight  minutes  more.  I  would  like  to 
alk  to  you  an  hour  and  a  half  longer,  but  I  will  make  the  best  use 
]  can  of  the  remaining  ei^ht  minutes.  Mr.  Lincoln  said  in  his  first 
-emarks  that  he  was  not  m  favor  of  the  social  and  political  equality 
>f  the  negro  with  the  white  man.  Everywhere  up  north  he  has  de- 
clared that  he  was  not  in  fovor  of  the  social  and  political  equality 
>f  the  negro,  but  he  would  not  say  whether  or  not  he  was  opposed 
x>  negroes  voting  and  n^ro  citizensMp.  I  want  to  know  whether  he 
M  for  or  against  negro  citizenship  t  He  declared  his  utter  opposition 
^  ttke  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  advanced  as  a  reason  that  the  court 
liad  decided  that  it  was  not  possible  for  a  negro  to  be  a  citizen  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  If  he  is  opi>osed  to  the  Dred 
Soott  decision  for  that  reason,  he  must  be  in  favor  of  conferring  the 
right  and  privilege  of  citizenship  upon  the  negro.  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  an  answer  from  him  on  that  point,  but  have  never  yet 
i>btained  one,  and  I  will  show  you  why.  In  every  speech  he  made  in 
the  north  he  quoted  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  prove  that 
■U  men  were  created  equal,  and  insisted  that  the  phrase  ''all  men'' 
included  the  negro  as  well  as  the  white  man,  and  that  the  equality 
rested  upon  divine  law.    Here  is  what  he  said  on  that  point : 

I  should  Hke  to  know  if,  taking  this  old  Declaration  of  Independence, 
wldeh  declares  that  all  men  are  equal  upon  principle,  and  making  ezcep- 
tioos  to  it,  where  will  it  stop  t  If  one  man  says  it  does  not  mean  a  ne^-o, 
why  may  not  another  say  it  does  not  mean  some  other  mant  If  that 
Declaration  is  not  the  tmth,  let  ns  get  the  statute-book  in  which  we  find  it 
and  tear  it  out. 

Lincoln  maintains  there  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as- 
serts that  the  negro  is  equal  to  the  white  man,  and  that  under  divine 
law;  and  if  he  believes  so  it  was  rational  for  him  to  advocate  negro 
citiMUship,  which,  when  allowed,  puts  the  negro  on  an  equality  under 
the  law.  I  say  to  you  in  all  f rauKuess,  gentlemen,  that  in  my  opinion 
a  negro  is  not  a  citizen,  cannot  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  will  not  even  qualify  my  opin- 
ion to  meet  the  declaration  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  '*  that  a  negro  descended  from  African  pa- 
rents, who  was  imported  into  this  country  as  a  slave,  is  not  a  citizen, 
and  cannot  be."  I  say  that  this  government  was  established  on  the 
white  basis.  It  was  made  by  white  men,  for  the  benefit  of  white  men 
and  their  posterity  forever,  and  never  should  be  administered  by  any 
except  white  men.  I  declare  that  a  negro  ought  not  to  be  a  citizen, 
wheUier  his  parents  were  imported  into  this  country  as  slaves  or  not. 
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Bdnf^  that  he  ever  says  about  iB^rdisftmasmv^^mtut^ma,  •>«n&r:nr 
iMtween  the  n^roes  and  the  white  pMftit.  If  asj^bt:  -rlL  r^  jlj 
jaaech,  he  will  find  I  meDtioiied  that  a»  ccce  •A  ib^j^igxc;^  <^.mc^  3. 
peeonrse  of  the  Supreme  Court  o|iaik«&.  »i  I  C3t£  !»::«  fOfiss^  wi^K 
llb|eotion  I  had  to  h.  But  Judee  Uooeia^  issj^  i&i^  ^'j^  -vise  ilj 
""*  stion  was  when  I  did  not  tSl  tiwm  i&j^«Eff.  X-v*- 117  -tcEL>:«.  2* 
the  different  States  hare  the  pow<r  t»>  ssuci*-  a  it*gj^>  ^  'S^zKm 
r  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitad  Saa&E&.  if  'lif^  •taf^j»'.ti»(u  7^ 
Soott  decision  decides  that  they  faannr  i^a  ic^ki  p^i^ir-s-.  If  lai^ 
of  Illinois  had  that  power.  I  fihocld  l«e  </f^:i««i  :^>  iz^  -tx^tr^s^^ 
iL    That  is  all  I  have  to  say  aixKa  it. 

.Judge  Douglas  has  told  me' that  he  heard  sj  {pete«ti(»«  =fC:r±  asid 

speeches  south — that  he  had  heard  B>e  as'Or^awa  msA  ^.  F7»«t^ 

^  in  the  north,  and  recently  at  JoDKsslMifo  in  ':2>^  i^yirui.  a&«i  liitr** 

a  very  different  cast  c^  sentiment  in  the  i^iiefMie!^  s^anie  at  ibe 

it  points.     I  win  not  charge  upon  Jw^  Dc^seijtf  usat  be 

ly  misrepresents  me.  hut  I  call  upon  er^ry  iaar-icizAA  man 

take  these  speeches  and  read  them,  ad  I  cart  his  y^j^xiA  ^aix 

difference  oetween  my  ^leeches  north  and  «>Gth.    Tinik  I  am 

>  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  a  word,  if  I  hare  the  tiiExe.  in  reeard  to 

mtter  portion  of  the  judge's  s^eeA,  wfa>th  was  a  Mjti  ^A  de«:Ia- 

'  »n  in  reference  to  my  having  said  I  fsoXjf^timikhA  tL-f:  belkf  tLat 

government  would  not  endure  half  ^ve  and  faa2f  freir.    I  Lhve 

8O9  and  I  did  not  sav  it  without  what  sinemed  to  n>t  to  be  im^ 

Kna.  It  perhaps  would  require  more  time  than  I  have  now  to  net 
these  reasons  in  detail ;  but  let  me  ask  you  a  few  q-jfeetionft. 
Bave  we  ever  had  any  peace  on  this  slavery  qo^Edon?  When  are  W4f 
Id  have  peace  upon  it  if  it  is  kept  in  the  portion  it  now  oceupi^  f 
How  are  we  ever  to  have  peace  upon  it  ?  That  i§  an  important  qufr^- 
jtton«  To  be  sure,  if  we  will  all  stop  and  allow  Judffe  DougL&b  and  hii^ 
Briends  to  march  on  in  their  present  career  until  tEiey  plant  the  ioifti- 
tntion  all  over  the  nation,  here  and  wherever  ehse  oar  nacr  wa ve^  and 
we  acquiesce  in  it,  there  will  be  peace.  But  let  me  aifk  J^ud^  Doug- 
las how  he  is  going  to  get  the  people  to  do  that  T  Thev  hav^r  Ix-eu 
wrangling  over  this  question  for  at  leaet  forty  yean«L  TLi«  wa*  tlie 
oaose  of  the  agitation  resulting  in  the  Mis.<oan  compn^miLo^:  this 
produced  the  troubles  at  the  annexation  of  Texas,  in  the  acr4ui^itiou 
of  the  territory  acquired  in  the  Mexican  war.  Aimin.  this  wa.s  the 
trouble  which  was  quieted  by  the  compromise  of  18i30.  when  it  was 
settled  "forever," as  both  the  great  political  f^arties  declared  in  their 
national  conventions.  That  **  forever'"  turned  out  to  be  just  four 
jrears,  when  Judge  Douglas  himself  reopened  it. 

When  is  it  likely  to  come  to  an  end  T  He  introduced  the  Nebraska 
bill  in  1854  to  put  another  end  to  the  slavery-  agitation.  He  promised 
that  it  would  finish  it  all  up  immediately,  and  he  has  never  made  a 
speech  since  until  he  got  into  a  quarrel  with  the  President  about  the 
E^eompton  constitution,  in  which  he  has  not  declared  that  we  are 
luat  at  the  end  of  the  slavery  agitation.  But  in  one  speei^h,  I  think 
last  winter,  he  did  say  that  he  did  n't  quite  see  when  the  end  i)f  tht» 
slavery  agitation  would  come.  Now  he  tells  us  again  that  it  is  all 
over,  and  the  people  of  Kansas  have  voted  down  the  Lec(>mpt<»u 
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constitution.  How  is  it  overt  That  was  only  one  of  the  attempts 
at  putting  an  end  to  the  slavery  agitation — one  of  these  ^tbitl  set- 
tiements.^  Is  Kansas  in  the  Union  t  Has  she  formed  a  constitu- 
tion that  she  is  likely  to  come  in  nndert  Is  not  the  slavery  agita* 
tion  still  an  open  question  in  that  Territory  t  Has  the  voting  down 
of  that  constitution  put  an  end  to  all  the  troublet  Ib  that  more  likely 
to  settle  it  than  ever^  one  of  these  previous  attempts  to  settle  tiie 
slavery  agitation  t  l^w,  at  this  day  m  the  history  of  the  world  we 
can  no  more  foretell  where  the  end  of  this  slavery  agitation  will  be 
than  we  can  see  the  end  of  the  world  itself.  The  NebraskarEansas 
bill  was  introduced  four  years  and  a  half  ago,  and  if  the  agitation  is 
ever  to  come  to  an  end,  we  may  say  we  are  four  years  and  a  half  nearer 
the  end.  So,  too,  we  can  say  we  are  four  years  and  a  half  nearer  the 
end  of  the  world ;  and  we  can  just  as  dearlv  see  the  end  of  the  world 
as  we  can  see  the  end  of  this  agitation.  The  Eajisas  settlement  did 
not  conclude  it.  If  Kansas  should  sink  to-dav,  and  leave  a  ffreat 
vacant  space  in  the  earth's  surface,  this  vexed  question  would  still 
be  among  us.  I  say,  then,  there  is  noway  of  putting  an  end  to  tihe 
slavery  agitation  amongst  us  but  to  put  it  back  upon  the  basis  where 
our  fathers  placed  it,  no  way  but  to  keep  it  out  of  our  new  Terri- 
tories— to  restrict  it  forever  to  the  old  States  where  it  now  exists. 
Then  the  public  mind  will  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course 
of  ultimate  extinction.  That  is  one  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
slavery  agitation. 

The  other  way  is  for  us  to  surrender  and  let  Judge  Douglas  and 
his  friends  have  their  way  and  plant  slavery  over  all  the  States — cease 
speaking  of  it  as  in  any  way  a  wrong — regard  slavery  as  one  of  the 
common  matters  of  propertv,  and  speak  of  negroes  as  we  do  of  our 
horses  and  cattie.  But  while  it  drives  on  in  its  state  of  progress  as 
it  is  now  driving,  and  as  it  has  driven  for  the  last  five  years,  I  have 
ventured  the  opinion,  and  I  say  to-day,  that  we  will  have  no  end  to 
the  slavery  agitation  until  it  takes  one  turn  or  the  other.  I  do  not 
mean  that  when  it  takes  a  turn  toward  ultimate  extinction  it  wOl  be 
in  a  day,  nor  in  a  year,  nor  in  two  years.  I  do  not  suppose  that  in 
the  most  peaceful  way  ultimate  extinction  would  occur  m  less  than  a 
hundred  years  at  least  j  but  that  it  will  occur  in  the  best  way  for  both 
races,  in  God's  own  good  time,  I  have  no  doubt.  But,  my  Mends,  I 
have  used  up  more  of  my  time  than  I  intended  on  this  point 

Now,  in  regard  to  this  matter  about  Trumbull  and  myself  having 
made  a  bargain  to  sell  out  the  entire  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  in 
1854,  Judge  Douglas  brin^  forward  no  evidence  to  sustain  bis 
char^,  except  the  speech  Matheny  is  said  to  have  made  in  1856,  in 
whicn  he  tola  a  cock-and-bull  storv  of  that  sort,  upon  the  same  moral 
principles  that  Judge  Douglas  tells  it  here  to-day.  This  is  the  simple 
truth.  I  do  not  care  greauy  for  the  story,  but  tnis  is  the  truth  of  it, 
and  I  have  twice  told  Judge'Douglas  to  his  face,  that  from  beginning 
to  end  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it.  I  have  called  upon  him 
for  the  proof,  and  he  does  not  at  all  meet  me  as  Trumbull  met  him 
upon  that  of  wliich  we  were  just  talking,  by  producing  the  record. 
He  did  n't  brinff  the  record,  because  there  was  no  recora  for  him  to 
bring.    When  Be  asks  if  I  am  ready  to  indorse  Trumbull's  veracity 
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after  he  has  broken  a  bai^n  with  me,  I  reply  that  if  Trumbull  had 
broken  a  bargain  with  me,  I  would  not  be  likely  to  indorse  his  ve- 
racity;  but  I  am  ready  to  indorse  his  veracity  because  neither  in  that 
thing,  nor  in  any  other,  in  all  the  years  that  I  have  known  Lyman 
Trambnll,  have!  known  him  to  fan  of  his  word  or  tell  a  falsehood, 
large  or  smalL    It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  indorse  Lyman  Trumbull. 

Mr.  James  Brown  [Douglas  i>ostmaster] :  What  does  Ford's  his- 
tory say  about  him  t 

Mr.  Lincoln :  Some  gentleman  asks  me  what  Ford's  history  says 
about  him.  My  own  recollection  is,  that  Ford  speaks  of  Trumbiill 
in  Yesrv  disrespectful  terms  in  several  portions  of  his  book,  and  tiiat 
he  talks  a  great  deal  worse  of  Judge  Douglas.  I  refer  you,  sir,  to 
the  history  for  examination. 

Judge  Douglas  complains  at  considerable  length  about  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  Trumbull  and  myself  to  attack  him  personally. 
I  want  to  attend  to  that  suggestion  a  moment.  I  don't  want  to  be 
nniustly  accused  of  dealing  lUiberally  or  unfairly  with  an  adversary, 
ritner  in  courts  or  in  a  pohtical  canvass,  or  anywhere  else.  I  would 
despise  myself  if  I  supposed  myself  ready  to  aeal  less  liberally  with 
an  adversary  than  I  was  willing  to  be  treated  myself.  Judge  Doug- 
las, in  a  general  way,  without  putting  it  in  a  direct  shape,  revives 
the  old  charge  against  me  in  reference  to  the  Mexican  war.  He  does 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  putting  it  in  a  very  definite  form,  but 
makes  a  generalreference  to  it.  That  charge  is  more  than  ten  years 
old.  He  complains  of  Trumbull  and  myself,  because  he  says  we  bring 
charges  agamst  him  one  or  two  years  old.  He  knows,  too,  that  m 
re^urd  to  the  Mexican  war  story,  the  more  respectable  papers  of  his 
own  party  throughout  the  State  have  been  compelled  to  take  it  back 
and  acknowledge  that  it  was  a  lie. 

[Here  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  to  the  crowd  on  the  platform,  and  select- 
inff  Hon.  Orlando  B.  Ficklin^  led  him  forward  and  said:] 

I  do  not  mean  to  do  anything  with  Mr.  Ficklin,  except  to  present 
his  face  and  tell  you  that  he  personally  knows  it  to  be  a  lie !  He 
was  a  member  of  Congress  at  the  only  time  I  was  in  Congress,  and 
he  knows  that  whenever  there  was  an  attempt  to  procure  a  vote 
of  mine  which  would  indorse  the  origin  and  justice  of  the  war,  I 
refused  to  give  such  indorsement,  and  voted  against  it ;  but  I  never 
voted  lurainst  the  supplies  for  the  army,  and  ne  knows,  as  well  as 
Judge  Douglas,  that  whenever  a  dollar  was  asked  by  way  of  com- 
pensation or  otherwise,  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers,  I  gave  all  the 
votes  that  Ficklin  or  Douglas  did,  and  perhaps  more. 

Mr.  Ficklin :  My  friends,  I  wish  to  say  this  in  reference  to  the 
matter.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself  are  just  as  good  personal  friends 
as  Judge  Douglas  and  myself.  In  reference  to  this  Mexican  war, 
my  recollection  is  that  when  Ashmun's  resolution  [amendment]  was 
offered  by  Mr.  Ashmun  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  declared  that 
the  Mexican  war  was  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally  com- 
menced by  the  President, — my  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Lincoln  voted 
for  that  resolution. 

Mr.  Lincoln :  That  is  the  truth.  Now  you  aU  remember  that  was 
a  resolution  censuring  the  President  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
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war  was  began.  Yon  know  they  have  oharged  that  I  voted  a^unst 
the  supplies,  by  which  I  starved  the  soldieris  who  were  out  fignting 
the  battles  of  their  country.  I  say  that  Ficklin  knows  it  is  false. 
When  that  charge  was  brought  forward  bv  the  Ghicaeo  ^' Times,'' 
the  Sprin^eld  '*  Register''  [Douglas  orfnmj  reminded  ute  ^' Times" 
that  tne  charge  really  applied  to  John  Henry ;  and  I  do  know  that 
John  Henry  is  now  making  speeches  and  flercelv  battling  for  Judge 
Douglas.  If  the  judge  now  says  that  he  offers  this  as  a  sort  of  a  set- 
off to  what  I  said  to-day  in  reference  to  Trumbull's  charge,  then  I 
remind  him  that  he  made  this  charge  before  I  said  a  word  about 
Trumbuirs.  He  brought  this  forwara  at  Ottawa,  the  first  time  we 
met  face  to  face ;  and  in  the  opening  speech  that  Jud^  Douglas 
made,  he  attacked  me  in  regard  to  a  matter  ten  jears  old.  Is  n't  he 
a  pretty  man  to  be  whining  about  people  making  charges  against 
him  only  two  vears  old! 

The  judge  thinks  it  is  altogether  wrong  that  I  should  have  dwelt 
upon  this  charge  of  TrumbuU's  at  all.  I  ^ve  the  apology  for  doins^ 
so  in  my  opening  speech.  Perhaps  it  did  n't  fix  your  attention.  I 
said  that  wnen  Judge  Douglas  was  speaking  at  places  where  I  spoke 
on  the  succeeding  day,  he  used  very  harah  language  about  this 
charge.  Two  or  three  times  afterward  I  said  I  had  confidence  in 
Judge  TrumbuU's  veracity  and  intelligence;  and  my  own  opinion 
was,  from  what  I  knew  of  the  character  of  Judge  Trumbull,  lUBt  he 
would  vindicate  his  position,  and  prove  whatever  he  had  stated  to 
be  true.  This  I  repeated  two  or  three  times ;  and  then  I  dropped  it, 
without  saying  anything  more  on  the  subject  for  weeks — perhaps 
a  month.  I  passea  it  by  without  noticing  it  at  all  till  I  found  at 
Jacksonville  that  Judge  Douglas,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  is  not 
willing  to  answer  Trumbull  and  let  me  alone;  but  he  comes  out  there 
and  uses  this  language:  ''He  should  not  hereafter  occupy  his  time 
in  refuting  such  charges  made  by  Trumbull,  but  that  Lincoln  hav- 
ing indorsed  the  character  of  Trumbull  for  veracity,  he  should  hold 
him  [Lincoln]  responsible  for  the  slanders."  What  was  Lincoln  to 
dot  Did  he  not  do  right,  when  he  had  the  fit  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing Judge  Douglas  here,  to  tell  him  he  was  readv  for  the  responsi- 
bility ?  I  ask  a  candid  audience  whether  in  doing  thus  Judge  Douglas 
was  not  the  assailant  rather  than  It  Here  I  meet  him  face  to  face, 
and  say  I  am  ready  to  take  the  responsibilitv  so  far  as  it  rests  on  me. 

Ha\^ug  done  so,  I  ask  the  attention  of  this  audience  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  I  have  succeeded  in  sustaining  the  charge,  and  whether 
Judge  Douglas  has  at  all  succeeded  in  rebuttiuff  it.  You  all  heard 
me  call  upon  him  to  say  which  of  these  pieces  of  evidence  was  a  for- 
gevy.  Does  he  say  that  what  I  present  here  as  a  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal "Toombs  bill  is  a  forgery  t  Does  he  say  that  what  I  present  as  a 
copy  of  the  bill  reported  ty  himself  is  a  "forgery  t  Or  what  is  pre- 
sented as  a  transcript  from  the  "  Globe,"  of  the  quotations  from  Big- 
ler's  speech,  is  a  forgery  f  Does  he  say  the  quotations  from  his  own 
speech  are  forgeries  f  Does  he  say  tliis  transcTipt  from  Trumbull's 
speech  is  a  forgery!  ["  He  did  n't  cleny  one  of  them."]  I  would  tlion 
like  to  know  how' it  comes  about  that  when  each  piece  of  a  story  is 
true,  the  whole  story  turns  out  false  t    I  take  it  these  people  have 
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some  sense ;  they  see  plainly  that  Judge  Douglas  is  playing  cuttle- 
fish, a  small  species  of  fish  that  has  no  mode  of  defending  itself  when 
pursued  except  by  throwing  out  a  black  fluid,  which  makes  the  water 
so  dark  the  enemy  cannot  see  it,  and  thus  it  escapes.  Is  not  the  judge 
playing  the  cuttlefish  t 

Now  I  would  ask  very  special  attention  to  the  consideration  of 
Judge  Douglas's  speech  at  J  acksonville ;  and  when  you  sh^  read  his 
speech  of  to-day,  I  ask  you  to  watch  closely  and  see  which  of  these 
pieces  of  testimony,  every  one  of  which  he  says  is  a  forgery,  he  has 
shown  to  be  such.  Not  one  of  them  has  he  shown  to  be  a  forgery. 
Then  I  ask  the  original  question,  if  each  of  the  pieces  of  testimony 
is  true,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  whole  is  a  falsehood  Y 

In  regard  to  Trumbull's  charge  that  he  JDou^las]  inserted  a  proW- 
sion  into  the  bill  to  prevent  the  constitution  being  submitted  to  the 
people,  what  was  his  answer  ?  He  comes  here  and  reads  from  the 
^^  Congressional  Globe  "  to  show  that  on  his  motion  that  provision 
was  struck  out  of  the  bill.  Why.  Trumbull  has  not  said  it  was  not 
stricken  out,  but  Trumbull  says  ne  [Douglas]  put  it  in,  and  it  is  no 
answer  to  the  charge  to  say  he  afterward  took  it  out.  Both  are  per- 
haps true.  It  was  in  regard  to  that  thing  precisely  that  I  told  nim 
he  had  dropped  the  cub.  Trumbull  shows  you  by  his  introdu- 
cing the  bill  that  it  was  his  cub.  It  is  no  answer  to  that  assertion  to 
calf  Trumbull  a  liar  merely  because  he  did  not  specially  say  that 
Douglas  struck  it  out.  Suppose  that  were  the  case,  does  it  answer 
Trumbull  t  I  assert  that  you  [pointing  to  an  individual]  are  here  to- 
day, and  you  undertake  to  prove  me  a  Bar  by  showing  that  you  were 
in  Mattoon  yesterday.  I  say  that  you  took  your  hat  oflE  vour  head, 
and  you  prove  me  a  liar  by  putting  it  on  your  head.  That  is  the 
whole  force  of  Douglas's  argument. 

Now,  I  want  to  come  back  to  my  original  question.  Trumbull  says 
that  Judge  Douglas  had  a  bill  with  a  provision  in  it  for  submitting 
a  constitution  to  be  made  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  Kansas.  Does 
Judffe  Douglas  deny  that  fact?  Does  he  deny  that  the  provision 
which  Trumbull  reaos  was  put  in  that  bill  t  Tnen  Trumbull  says  he 
struck  it  out.  Does  he  dare  to  deny  that  f  He  does  not,  and  I  nave 
the  right  to  repeat  the  question — why  Judge  Douglas  took  it 
outt  Bigler  has  said  there  was  a  combination  of  certain  senators, 
among  whom  he  did  not  include  Judge  Douglas,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Kansas  bill  should  have  a  clause  in  it  not  to  have 
the  constitution  formed  under  it  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 
He  did  not  say  that  Douglas  was  among  them,  but  we  prove  by 
another  source  that  about  the  same  time  Dou&:las  comes  into  the 
Senate  with  that  provision  stricken  out  of  the  bill.  Although  Bigler 
cannot  say  they  were  all  working  in  concert,  yet  it  looks  very  much 
as  if  the  thing  was  agreed  upon  and  done  with  a  mutual  understand- 
ing after  the  conference;  and  while  we  do  not  know  that  it  was 
absolutely  so,  yet  it  looks  so  probable  that  we  have  a  right  to  call 
upon  the  man* who  knows  the  true  reason  why  it  was  done,  to  tell 
wliat  the  true  reason  was.  When  he  will  not  tell  what  the  true 
reason  was,  he  stands  in  the  attitude  of  an  accused  thief  who  has 
stolen  goods  in  his  possession,  and  when  called  to  account  refuses  to 
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tell  where  he  got  them.  Not  only  is  this  the  evidence,  bnt  when  he 
comes  in  with  the  bill  having  the  provision  stricken  ont^  he  tells  us 
in  a  speech,  not  then,  but  since,  that  these  alterations  and  modifica- 
tions m  the  bill  had  been  made  dv  hiuL  in  consultation  with  Tooml^^ 
the  originator  of  the  bill.  He  tells  us  tne  same  to-day.  He  says  there 
were  certain  modifications  made  in  the  bill  in  committee  that  he  did 
not  vote  for.  I  ask  you  to  remember  while  certain  amendments  were 
made  which  he  disapproved  of,  but  which  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee voted  in,  he  has  himself  told  us  that  in  this  particular  the  altera- 
tions and  modifications  were  made  by  him  upon  consultation  with 
Toombs.  We  have  his  own  word  that  these  alterations  were  made 
by  him  and  not  by  the  committee. 

Now,  I  ask  what  is  the  reason  Judge  Douglas  is  so  chary  about 
coming  to  the  exact  question?  What  is  the  reason  he  will  not  tell 
vou  anything  about  how  it  was  made,  by  whom  it  was  made,  or  that 
he  remembers  it  being  made  at  all  1  Why  does  he  stand  playing  upon 
the  meaning  of  words,  and  Quibbling  around  the  edges  of  the  evi- 
dence 1  If  ne  can  explain  ail  this,  but  leaves  it  unexplained,  I  have 
a  right  to  infer  that  Judge  Douglas  understood  it  was  the  purpose  of 
his  party,  in  engineering  that  bill  through,  to  make  a  constitution, 
and  have  Kansas  come  into  the  Union  with  tnat  constitution,  without 
its  being  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  If  he  will  explain  his 
action  on  this  question,  by  ^vin?  a  better  reason  for  the  facts  that 
happened  than  he  has  done,  it  willbe  satisfactory.  But  until  he  does 
that — until  he  ^ves  a  better  or  more  plausible  reason  tihan  he  has 
offered  against  tiie  evidence  in  the  case — I  suggest  to  him  it  will  not 
avail  him  at  all  that  he  swells  himself  up,  takes  on  dignity,  and  calls 
people  liars.  Why,  sir,  there  is  not  a  word  in  Trumbull's  speech 
that  depends  on  Trum1)ull's  veracitv  at  all.  He  has  only  arraved 
the  evidence  and  told  you  what  follows  as  a  matter  of  reasonmg. 
There  is  not  a  statement  in  the  whole  speech  that  depends  on  Trum- 
bull's word.  If  you  have  ever  studied  geometry,  you  remember  that 
by  a  course  of  reasoning  Euclid  proves  that  sAi  the  angles  in  a  tri- 
angle are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  Euclid  has  shown  you  how  to 
work  it  out.  Now,  if  you  undertoke  to  disprove  that  proposition,  and 
to  show  that  it  is  erroneous,  would  you  prove  it  to  be  false  by  calling 
Euclid  a  liar  T  They  tell  me  that  my  time  is  out,  and  therefore  I  close. 

September  25, 1858. — Order  for  Furniture. 

My  old  friend  Henry  Chew,  the  bearer  of  this,  is  in  a  strait  for 
some  furniture  to  commence  housekeeping.  If  any  person  will  fur- 
nish him  twenty-five  dollars'  worth,  and  he  does  not  pay  for  it  by  the 
1st  of  January  next,  I  will. 

September  25, 1858.  A.  Lincoln. 

Urbana,  February  16, 1859. 
Hon.  a.  Lincoln,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

My  dear  Friend:  I  herewith  inclose  your  order  which  you  gave  your 
friend  Henry  Chew.  You  ¥rill  please  send  me  a  draft  for  the  same  and 
oblige  yours, 

S.  Little. 
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[October  1, 1856f  ] — FEAfiaoDT.    Sions  fob  Skscses. 

But  there  is  a  laner  wne  dMB  the  bov  qwfldon  <tf  vbeilier 
the  spread  of  n^ro  sunnay  diall  or  dtall  not  bt  {nidlniad  br  Con- 
^-ess.  That  larger  iasiie  is  slated  br  tbe  JBrfrmnfi  *  Vm^qinretJ  a 
Bnchanan  paner  in  the  South,  in  the  hmgna^  I  fKw  read.  Ix  »  abcf 
stated  by  the  New  York  ^Dar4KM>k.*  a  Bodnaa  paper  in  tibe  North. 
in  this  laneoage. — And  in  relation  to  indireiil  wio&e  cMldren.  tibfr 
same  Northern  paper  saja. — In  Mipport  of  tbe  Vrlirariri  bOL  on  its 
first  discussion  in  die  Satate,  Senaiix-Pcttit  of  Indiana  dM^ared  the 
equality  of  men,  as  asserted  in  our  Dedantion  <A  Independence,  to 
be  a  *'  self-evident  lie.*  In  his  nmncroiis  sp€««iKS  nov  being  made 
in  Illinois,  Senator  Doog^  regolarhr  afigoes  againjg  tbe  doetrineof 
the  equality  of  men;  and  widle  hedoesnot  drav  the  erjodnsionthat 
the  superiors  ought  to  endare  the  infeiiors.  he  evidently  vishea  his 
hearers  to  draw  that  eonefaisiML  He  shirks  tbe  responsibilitT  of 
pulUng  tlie  house  down,  but  he  digs  under  it  that  it  nunr  fall  of  its 
own  weight.  Now.  it  is  impossible  to  not  see  diat  these  new^wpers 
and  senators  are  laboring  at  a  common  object,  and  in  so  domg  are 
truly  representing  the  contridling  sentiment  of  their  puty. 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  not  see  that  that  conmion  object  is  to  sub- 
vert, in  the  public  mind,  and  in  practical  adndnistration,  our  old  and 
only  standard  of  free  government,  that  ~an  men  are  created  equal,* 
and  to  substitute  for  it  some  different  standard.  What  that  substi- 
tute is  to  be  is  not  difficult  to  perceive.  It  is  to  deny  the  equality 
of  men,  and  to  assert  the  natural,  moral,  and  religious  right  of  om 
class  to  enslave  another. 


[October  1, 1858  f] — Fragment.   Notes  fob  Speeches. 

Suppose  it  is  true  that  the  negro  is  inferior  to  the  white  in  the 
^fts  of  nature;  is  it  not  the  exact  reverse  of  justice  that  the  white 
should  for  that  reason  take  from  the  neero  any  part  of  the  little 
which  he  has  had  given  him  f  ^Give  to  him  that  is  nee4#^''  is  the 
Christian  rule  of  charity;  but  ''Take  from  him  that  is  needy"  is 
the  rule  of  slavery. 

Prthslaceiy  Theology. 

The  sum  of  pro-slavery  theology  seems  to  be  this:  ''Slavery  is  not 
universally  ri^ht,  nor  yet  universally  wron^;  it  is  better  for  some 
people  to  *he  slaves;  and,  in  such  cases,  it  is  the  will  of  God  that 
they  be  such." 

Uertainly  there  is  no  contending  against  the  will  of  God;  but  still 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  and  apphing  it  to  particular 
eases.  For  instance,  we  will  suppose  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ross  has  a  slave 
named  Sambo,  and  the  question  is,  "Is  it  the  will  of  God  that  Sambo 
shidl  remain  a  slave,  or  be  set  free  t"  The  Almighty  gives  no  audible 
answer  to  the  question,  and  his  revelation,  the  Bible,  gives  none  — 
or  at  most  none  but  such  as  admits  of  a  squabble  as  to  its  mean- 
ing; no  one  thinks  of  asking  Sambo's  opinion  on  it.    So  at  last  it 
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comes  to  this,  that  Dr.  Boss  is  to  decide  the  qnestion;  and  while  he 
considers  it,  ne  sits  in  the  shade,  with  gloves  on  his  hands,  and  sub- 
sists on  the  bread  that  Sambo  is  earning  in  the  burning  sun.  II  he 
decides  that  Gk)d  wills  Sambo  to  continue  a  slave,  he  thereby  retuns 
his  own  comfortable  position;  but  if  he  decides  tibat  God  wills 
Sambo  to  be  free,  he  thereby  has  to  walk  out  of  the  diade.  throw 
off  his  gloves,  and  delve  for  his  own  bread.  Will  Dr.  Boss  he 
actuated  by  the  perfect  impartiality  which  has  ever  been  considered 
most  favorable  to  correct  decisions  1 

[October  1,  1858 1]— Fragment.   Notes  for  Speeches. 

At  Freeport  I  propounded  four  distinct  interrogations  to  Judge 
Douglas,  all  whicn  he  assumed  to  answer.  I  say  he  assumed  to  an- 
swer them :  for  he  did  not  very  distinctly  answer  any  of  them. 

To  the  nrst,  which  is  in  these  words, ''  If  the  people  of  Kansas 
shall,  by  means  entirely  unobjectionable  in  all  other  respects,  adopt 
a  State  constitution,  and  ask  admission  into  the  Union  under  it,  be- 
fore they  have  the  requisite  number  of  inhabitants  according  to  ttie 
English  bill, — some  ninety-three  thousand. — will  you  vote  to  admit 
themt''  the  judge  did  not  answer  "Yes"  or  "1^,"  "I  would"  or 
*'  I  would  not,"  nor  did  he  answer  in  any  other  such  distinct  way. 
But  he  did  so  answer  that  I  infer  he  would  vote  for  the  admission  of 
Kansas  in  the  supposed  case  stated  in  the  interrogatory — that,  other 
objections  out  of  the  way,  he  would  vote  to  admit  Kansas  before  she 
had  the  requisite  population  according  to  the  English  bill.  I  men- 
tion this  now  to  elicit  an  assurance  that  I  correctly  understood  tiie 
judge  on  this  point. 

To  my  second  interrogatory,  which  is  in  these  words,  "Can  the 
people  of  a  United  States  Territory,  in  any  lawful  way,  arainst  the 
wish  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  Stiates,  exclude  slavery  from  their 
limits,  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  State  constitution  f"  the  judee 
answers  that  they  can,  and  he  proceeds  to  show  how  they  can  exclude 
it.  The  how,  as  he  gives  it,  is  by  withholding  friendly  legislation 
and  adopting  unfriendly  legislation.  As  he  thinks,  the  people  still 
can,  by  doing  nothing  to  heli)  slaverj'  and  by  a  little  unfriendly  lean- 
ing against  it,  exclude  it  from  their  limits.  This  is  his  position.  This 
position  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision  are  absolutely  inconsistent 
The  judge  furiously  indorses  the  Dred  Scott  decision;  and  that  de- 
cision holds  that  the  United  States  Coustitution  guarantees  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  Terri- 
tories, and  that  neither  Congress  nor  a  territorial  legislature  can  de- 
stroy or  abridge  that  right.  In  the  teeth  of  this,  where  can  the  judffe 
find* room  for  his  unfriendly  legislation  against  their  right!  The 
members  of  a  territorial  legislature  are  sworn  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  How  dare  they  legislate  unfriendUly 
to  a  right  guaranteed  by  that  Constitution  t  And  if  they  shoula, 
how  quickly  would  the  courts  hold  their  work  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional and  void!  But  doubtless  the  judge's  chief  reliance  to  sustain 
his  proposition  that  the  people  can  exclude  slavery,  is  based  upon 
non-action  — upon  withholding  friendly  legislation.    But  can  mem- 
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bers  of  a  territorial  legislature^  having  swcmi  to  suiipart  die  United 
States  Constitution,  oonscientionsly  witlih<dd  neeeaaary  kgislatiTe 
protection  to  a  right  guaranteed  bjr  that  Ckmstitotionf 

Again,  will  not  the  courts,  without  toritorial  legidation,  find  a 
remedy  for  the  evasion  of  a  right  guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
Ck>nstitutiont  It  is  a  mazini  of  the  courts  that  ^tbere  is  do  right 
without  a  remedy."  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wm-metiati,  hoth  legis- 
lative and  judicial,  will  not  exclude  slavery  from  any  {daee.  U  is 
of  record  toat  Dred  Scott  and  his  familj  were  hdd  in  actoal  slav«rv 
in  Kansas  without  anv  friendly  l^islation  or  judicial  assisUuKe^e.  ft 
is  well  known  that  other  negroes  were  held  in  actual  slavery  at  the 
military  post  in  Kansas  under  preciselv  the  same  eirenmstanaea. 
This  was  not  only  done  without  any  mendly  leeidation,  but  in 
direct  disregurd  of  the  congressional  prohibition^ — tne  MisBouri  Com- 
promise,— uien  supposed  to  be  valid,  thus  showing  that  it  requires 
positive  law  to  be  ooth  made  and  executed  to  k^p  actual  slavery 
out  of  any  Territory  where  imy  owner  chooaes  to  take  it.  tSavery 
having  actually  gone  into  a  Territory  to  some  extent,  without  local 
legislation  in  its  favor,  imd  against  congressional  fnAnlntifJti,  how 
much  more  will  it  ^  there  now  that  by  a  judicial  decinon  that 
congressional  prohibition  is  swept  away,  and  tne  constitutional  guar- 
anty of  property  declared  to  apply  to  slavery  in  the  Territories. 

Dnt  this  IS  not  all.  Slavery  was  originaUly  planted  on  this  ccmti' 
nent  without  the  aid  of  friendly  legietuition.  History  proves  this. 
After  it  was  actually  in  existence  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  become, 
in  some  sort,  a  pubhc  interest^  it  began  to  receive  legislative  atteo- 
tion,  but  not  bcdtore.  How  futile,  then,  is  the  proposition  that  the 
people  of  a  Territory  can  exclude  slavery  bv  simpiV  not  legislating 
m  its  favor.  Learned  disputants  use  what  tbey  call  thf;  aryuw^entum 
ad  hominem — a  course  of  argument  which  does  not  intrinsir^ly  reach 
the  issue,  but  merely  turns  the  adversarv  against  himself.  There 
are  at  least  two  arguments  of  this  sort  which  may  easily  be  tamed 
against  Judge  Douglas's  proposition  that  the  (leople  of  a  TerriU/ry 
can  lawfully  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits  prior  Uf  forming  a 
State  constitution.  In  his  report  of  the  12th  of  March,  1856,  on 
page  28y  Judge  Douglas  says:  "The  sfivereignty  rrf  a  T^frritory 
remains  in  abeyance,  suspended  in  the  United  States,  in  tnint  for 
the  people,  until  they  shall  be  admitted  int/i  the  Union  aM  a  HiAtu,^ 
If  so. —  if  they  have  no  active  li\ing  sovereignty, —  how  ^;an  they 
readily  enact  the  judge's  unfriendly  legislation  to  slavery  T 

But  in  1856,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Judge  Trumbull  asked 
Judge  Douglas  the  direct  question,  "  Can  tne  people  of  a  Territory 
exclude  slavery  prior  to  forming  a  State  constitution  f " —  and  Judge 
Douglas  answered,  "  That  is  a  question  for  the  Supreme  Court.^  I 
think  he  made  the  same  answer  to  the  same  question  more  than 
once.    But  now,  when  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  peo- 

Ele  of  a  Territory  cannot  so  exclude  slavery,  Judge  Douglas  shifts 
is  ground,  saying  the  people  can  exclude  it,  and  thus  virtually 
saying  it  is  not  a  question  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

1  am  aware  Judge  Douglas  avoids  admitting  in  direct  terms  that 
the  Supreme  Court  have  aecided  against  the  power  of  the  people  of 
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a  Territory  to  ezclnde  davery.  He  also  avoids  saying  directly  tibat 
they  have  not  so  decided ;  bat  he  labors  to  leave  the  impression  that 
he  thinks  they  have  not  so  decided.  For  instance,  in  his  Springfidd 
speech  of  July  17, 1858.  Jud^  Douglas,  speaking  of  me,  says :  ^'He 
infers  that  it  Tthe  court]  would  decide  that  the  tenitorial  legislatures 
could  not  pronibit  slavery.  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the 
courts  will  cany  the  decision  that  far  or  not.''  The  court  has  already 
carried  the  decision  exactly  tiiat  far,  and  I  must  say  I  think  Judge 
Douglas  very  well  knows  it  has.  After  stating  that  Congress  cannot 
prohibit  slaverv  in  the  Territories,  the  court  Mds :  ''And  if  Congress 
itself  cannot  do  this,  if  it  be  beyond  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
Federal  Govemment^  it  will  be  admitted,  we  presume,  that  it  could 
not  authorize  a  territorial  ^vernment  to  exercise  them^  it  could 
confer  no  power  on  any  locfu  government,  established  by  its  author- 
ity, to  violate  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.'' 

Can  any  mortal  man  misunderstand  this  language  T  Does  not 
Judge  Douglas  equivocate  when  he  pretends  not  to  Know  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  people  of  a  Territory  cannot 
exclude  slavery  prior  to  forming  a  State  constitution  1 

My  third  interrogatory  to  the  judge  is  in  these  words :  "If  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Umted  States  shall  decide  that  States  cannot 
exclude  slavery  from  their  limits,  are  you  in  favor  of  acquiescing  in, 
adopting,  and  following  such  decision  as  a  rule  of  political  action?" 
To  this  question  the  judge  gives  no  answer  whatever.    He  di»- 

S[)ses  of  it  by  an  attempt  to  ridicule  the  idea  that  the  Supreme 
ourt  will  ever  make  such  a  decision.  When  Judge  Douglas  is  drawn 
up  to  a  distinct  point,  there  is  significance  in  all  he  says,  and  in  all 
he  omits  to  say.  In  this  case  he  will  not,  on  the  one  hand,  face  the 
people  and  declare  he  wUl  support  such  decision  when  made,  nor  on 
the  other  will  he  trammel  himself  by  saying  he  will  not  supj>ort  it 
Now  I  propose  to  show,  in  the  teeth  of  «iudge  Douglas's  ridicule, 
that  such  a  decision  does  logically  and  necessarily  foUow  the  Dred 
Scott  decision.  In  that  case  the  court  holds  that  Congress  can  legis- 
late for  the  Territories  in  some  respects,  and  in  others  it  cannot; 
that  it  cannot  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories,  because  to  do  so 
would  infringe  the  "  right  of  property  "  guaranteed  to  the  citizen  by 
the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  "no 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law."  Unquestionably  there  is  sucn  a  guaranty  in  the  Con- 
stitution, whether  or  not  the  court  rightfully  apply  it  in  this  case. 
I  propose  to  show,  beyond  the  power  of  quibble,  that  that  guaranty 
a})plies  with  all  the  force,  if  not  more,  to  States  that  it  does  to  Ter- 
ritories. The  answers  to  two  questions  fix  the  whole  thing:  to 
whom  is  this  guaranty  given  f  and  against  whom  does  it  protect 
those  to  whom  it  is  given  ?  The  guaranty  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween persons  in  the  States  and  those  in  the  Territories ;  it  is  given 
to  persons  in  the  States  certainly  as  much  as.  if  not  more  than,  to 
those  in  the  Territories.  "  No  person,''  under  tne  shadow  of  the  Con- 
stitution, "shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law." 
Against  whom  does  this  guaranty  protect  the  rights  of  prop- 
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r1  Not  against  Congress  alone,  but  against  the  world — against 
te  constitutions  and  laws,  as  well  as  against  acts  of  Congress. 
i  United  States  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  this 
jranty  of  property  is  expressly  given  in  that  Constitution,  in  that 
reme  law ;  and  no  State  constitution  or  law  can  override  it.  It 
ot  a  case  where  power  over  the  subject  is  reserved  to  the  States, 
Ause  it  is  not  expressly  given  to  the  General  Government;  it  is  a 
3  where  the  guaranty  is  expressly  given  to  the  individual  citizen, 
md  by  the  or^nic  law  of  the  General  Government;  and  the  duty 
naint^ning  tnat  guaranty  is  imposed  upon  that  General  Govern- 
it,  overriding  all  obstacles. 

*he  following  is  the  article  of  the  Constitution  containing  the 
^ranty  of  property  upon  which  the  Dred  Scott  decision  is  based: 

BTICLE  V.  No  nerson  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise 
mons  crime,  muess  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  oy  a  ^rand  jury, 
$pt  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  mihtia  when  m 
lal  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger ;  nor  shall  any  person  be 
ject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb :  nor 
1  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himseli,  nor 
ieprived  of  life,  Uberty.  or  property  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor 
1  private  property  be  taken  for  pubhc  use  without  just  compensation. 

uppose,  now,  a  provision  in  a  State  constitution  should  negative 
the  above  propositions^  declaring  directly  or  substantially  that 
ly  person  may  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
I  process  of  law,''  a  oirect  contradiction  —  collision  —  would  be 
noonced  between  the  United  States  Constitution  and  such  State 
stitution.  And  can  there  be  any  doubt  but  that  which  is  declared 
)e  the  supreme  law  would  prevail  over  the  other  to  the  extent  of 
collision  t  Such  State  constitution  would  be  unconstitutional. 
'here  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion  but  in  one  way,  and  that 
0  denv  that  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  properly 
ilies  this  constitutional  guaranty  of  property.  The  Constitution 
If  impliedly  admits  that  a  person  may  be  deprived  of  property  by 
le  process  of  law,''  and  the  Kepublicans  hold  that  if  there  oe  a  law 
]}on^ress  or  territorial  legislature  telling  the  slaveholder  in  ad- 
ice  that  he  shall  not  brinff  his  slave  into  the  Territory  upon  pain 
lorfeiture,  and  he  still  will  bring  him,  he  will  be  deprived  of  his 
perty  in  such  slave  by  "due  process  of  law."  And  the  same 
lid  be  true  in  the  case  of  taking  a  slave  into  a  State  against  a 
te  constitution  or  law  prohibiting  slavery. 

[October  1, 1858 1] — Fragment.   Notes  for  Speeches. 

.  .  When  Douglas  ascribes  such  to  me,  he  does  so,  not  by 
nment,but  by  mere  burlesques  on  the  art  and  name  of  argiiment — 
such  fantastic  arrangements  of  words  as  prove  "horse-chestnuts 
)e  chestnut  horses."  In  the  main  I  shall  trust  an  intelligent  com- 
nity  to  learn  my  objects  and  aims  from  what  I  say  and  do  myself, 
iier  than  from  what  Jud^e  Douglas  may  say  of  me.  But  I  must  not 
^e  the  judge  just  yet.    When  he  has  burlesqued  me  into  a  position 

Vou  I.— 27. 
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which  I  Dever  thought  of  assimim^  myadfy  he  wiU.  in  the  mort 
beoevoleot  and  patroniziiig  manner  imaginable^  comi>limeDt  me  br 
saying  ^'he  has  do  donbt  I  am  perfectly  conscieutions  in  it"  I 
thaDk  him  for  that  word  '^consaeDtious."  It  tnms  my  attention 
to  the  wonderful  evidences  of  conscience  he  manifests.  When  be 
assumes  to  be  the  first  discoverer  and  sole  advocate  of  the  light 
of  a  people  to  govern  themselves,  he  is  oonscientioos.  When  he 
affects  to  understand  that  a  man,  putting  a  hundred  slaves  throngli 
under  the  lasb,  is  simply  govemmg  himself,  he  is  more  conscien- 
tious. When  he  affects  not  to  know  that  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
forbids  a  territorial  legislature  to  exclude  slavery,  he  is  most  con- 
scientious. When,  as  m  his  last  Springfield  speech,  he  declares  that 
I  say,  unless  I  shall  play  my  batteries  successf tdly,  so  as  to  abolish 
slaver}'  in  every  one  of  the  States,  the  Union  shall  be  dissolved,  he 
is  absolutely  bursting  with  conscience.  It  is  nothing  that  I  have 
never  said  any  such  thing.  With  some  men  it  might  make  a  diffo^ 
ence;  but  consciences  differ  in  different  individuals.  Judge  Dou(^ 
has  a  greater  conscience  than  most  men.  It  corresponds  with  his 
other  points  of  greatness.  Judge  Douglas  amuses  himself  by  saying 
I  wish  to  go  into  the  Senate  on  my  qualifications  as  a  prophet.  He 
says  he  has  known  some  other  prophets,  and  does  not  think  very  weD 
of* them.  Well,  others  of  us  have  also  known  some  prophets.  We 
know  one  who  nearly  five  years  ago  prophesied  that  the  'Nebraska 
bill'  would  put  an  end  to  slavery  agitation  in  next  to  no  time— 
one  who  has  renewed  that  prophecy  at  least  as  often  as  quarter- 
yearly  ever  since ;  and  still  the  prophecy  has  not  been  fulfilled.  That 
one  might  very  well  go  out  of  the  Senate  on  his  qualifications  as  a 
false  prophet. 

Allow  me  now,  in  my  own  way,  to  state  with  what  aims  and  objects 
I  did  enter  upon  this  campaij^.  I  claim  no  extraordinary  exemption 
from  personal  ambition.  That  I  like  preferment  as  well  as  the  av- 
erage of  men  may  be  admitted.  But  I  protest  I  have  not  entered 
upon  this  hard  contest  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  for  a  merely  personal 
object.  I  clearly  see,  as  I  think,  a  powerful  plot  to  make  slavery 
universal  and  perpetual  in  this  nation.  The  effort  to  carrj-  that 
plot  through  will  be  persistent  and  long  continued,  extending  far 
beyond  the  senatorial  term  for  which  Judge  Douglas  and  I  are  just 
now  struggling.  I  enter  upon  the  contest  to  contribute  my  humble 
and  temporary  mito  in  opposition  to  that  effort. 

At  the  Ropiiblican  State  convention  at  Spidngfield  I  made  a  speech. 
That  speech  has  been  considered  the  opening  of  the  canvass  on  my 
part..  In  it  I  arranged  a  string  of  incontestable  facts  which,  I  thinic, 
prove  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  nationalize  slaverv.  The 
evidence  was  circumstantial  only ;  but  nevertheless  it  seemed  incon- 
sist(^nt  with  every  hypothesis,  save  that  of  the  existence  of  such  con- 
spirncv.  I  believe  the  facts  can  be  explained  to-day  on  no  other 
hv{>ot{iesis.  Judge  Douglas  can  so  explain  them  if  any  one  can. 
P*rom  warp  to  woof  his  handiwork  is  everywhere  woven  in. 

At  New  York  he  finds  this  speech  of  mine,  and  devises  his  plan  of 
assault  upon  it.  At  Chicago  he  develops  that  plan.  Passing  over, 
unnoticed,  the  obvious  purport  of  the  whole  speech,  he  cooks  up  two 
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or  three  issues  apon  points  not  discussed  by  me  at  all,  and  then  au- 
thoritatively announces  that  these  are  to  1>e  the  issues  of  the  cam- 
paign. Next  evening  I  answer,  assuring  him  that  he  misunderstands 
me — that  he  takes  issues  which  I  have  not  tendered.  In  good  faith 
I  try  to  set  him  right.  If  he  really  has  misunderstood  m v  meaning: 
I  give  him  language  that  can  no  longer  be  misunderstood.  He  wuf 
have  none  of  it.  At  Bloomington,  six  days  later,  he  speaks  again,  and 
perverts  me  even  worse  than  before.  He  seems  to  have  ^rown  con- 
fident and  jubilant,  in  the  belief  that  he  has  entirely  diverted  me 
from  my  purpose  of  fixinga  conspiraw  apon  him  and  his  co-workers. 
Next  day  he  speaks  again  at  Sprinmeld,  pursuing  the  same  course, 
with  increased  confidence  and  recklessness  of  assertion.  At  night 
of  that  day  I  speak  again.  I  tell  him  that  as  he  has  carefully  read 
mv  speech  making  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  and  has  twice  spoken 
of  the  speech  without  noticing  the  char^,  ux>on  his  own  tacit  cidmis- 
gion  I  renew  the  charge  against  him.  I  call  him,  and  take  a  default 
upon  him.  At  Clinton,  ten  days  after,  he  comes  in  with  a  plea.  The 
substance  of  that  plea  is  that  he  never  passed  a  word  with  Chief 
Justice  Taney  as  to  what  his  decision  was  to  be  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case ;  that  I  ought  to  know  that  he  who  affirms  what  he  does  not 
know  to  be  true  falsifies  as  much  as  he  who  affirms  what  he  does 
know  to  be  false;  and  that  he  would  pronounce  the  whole  charge  of 
oonspiracv  a  falsehood,  were  it  not  for  his  own  self-respect! 

Now  I  demur  to  this  plea.  Waiving  objection  that  it  was  not  filed 
till  after  default,  I  demur  to  it  on  the  merits.  I  sa^  it  does  not  meet 
the  case.  What  if  he  did  not  pass  a  word  with  Chief  Justice  Taney  t 
Could  he  not  have  as  distinct  an  understanding,  and  play  his  part 

i'ust  as  well,  without  directl^r  passing  a  word  with  Taney,  as  with  itt 
)ut  suppose  we  construe  this  part  of  the  plea  more  broadly  than  he 
puts  it  nimself — suppose  we  construe  it,  as  in  an  answer  in  chancery, 
to  be  a  denial  of  all  Knowledge,  information,  or  belief  of  such  con- 
spiracy. Still  I  have  the  right  to  prove  the  conspiracy,  even  against 
his  answer;  and  there  is  much  more  than  the  evidence  of  two  wit- 
nesses to  prove  it  by.  Grant  that  he  has  no  knowledge,  information, 
or  belief  of  such  conspiracy,  and  what  of  it?  That  does  not  disturb 
the  facts  in  evidence.  It  only  makes  him  the  dupe,  instead  of  a 
principal^  of  conspirators. 

What  if  a  man  may  not  affirm  a  proposition  without  knowing  it 
to  be  true  1  I  have  not  affirmed  that  a  conspiracy  does  exist,  I  have 
only  stated  the  evidence,  and  affirmed  my  belief  in  its  existence.  If 
Judge  Doufflas  shall  assert  that  I  do  not  believe  what  I  say,  then 
he  affirms  what  he  cannot  know  to  be  true,  and  falls  within  the  con- 
demnation of  his  own  rule. 

Would  it  not  be  much  better  for  him  to  meet  the  evidence,  and 
show,  if  he  can,  that  I  have  no  good  reason  to  believe  the  charge  f 
Would  not  this  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  merely  vociferating  an 
intimation  that  he  may  be  provoked  to  call  somebody  a  liart 

So  far  as  I  know,  he  denies  no  fact  which  I  have  alleged.  With- 
out now  repeating  all  those  facts,  I  recall  attention  to  only  a  few  of 
them.  A  provision  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  penned  by  Judge  Douglas, 
is  in  these  words : 
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It  being  the  tme  intent  and  meaning  of  this  aet  not  to  leffidate  slaTery 
into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  exclude  it  therefroniy  but  toleave  the  j^eo- 
pie  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institotirais 
m  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  support  of  this  the  argument,  evidently  prepared  in  advance, 
went  forth :  "  Why  not  let  the  people  of  a  Territory  have  or  exducte 
slavery,  just  as  they  choose  1  Have  thej  any  less  sense  or  less  pa- 
triotism when  they  settle  in  the  Territories  than  when  IJieY  lived  in 
the  States  r 

Now  the  question  occurs:  Did  Judge  Douglas,  even  then,  in- 
tend that  the  people  of  a  Territory  should  have  tne  power  to  ex- 
clude slavery?  If  he  did,  why  did  he  vote  against  an  amendment 
expressly  declaring  they  might  exclude  itt  With  men  who  then 
loiew  and  intend^  that  a  Supreme  Court  decision  shonld  soon 
follow,  declaring  that  the  people  of  a  Territory  could  not  exclude 
slavery,  voting  down  such  an  amendment  was  perfectly  rational 
But  with  men  not  expecting  or  desiring  such  a  decision,  and  resDj 
wishing  the  people  to  have  such  power,  voting  down  such  an  amend- 
ment, to  my  mind,  is  wholly  inexplicable. 

That  sneb.  an  amendment  was  voted  down  by  the  friends  of  the 
bill,  including  Judge  Douglas,  is  a  recorded  fact  of  the  case.  There 
was  some  reiQ  reason  for  so  voting  it  down.  What  that  reason  was, 
Judge  Douglas  can  tell.  I  believe  that  reason  was  to  keep  the  way 
clear  for  a  court  decision,  then  expected  to  come,  and  which  has 
since  come,  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott.  If  there  was  any  other  reason 
for  voting  down  that  amendment,  Judge  Douglas  knows  of  it  and 
can  tell  it?  Again,  in  the  before-quoted  part  of  the  Nebraska  bill, 
what  means  the  provision  that  the  people  of  the  "State'*  shall  be 
left  perfectly  free,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  1  Congress  was 
not  therein  legislating  for,  or  about,  States  or  the  people  of  States. 
In  that  bill  the  provision  about  the  people  of  "States^  is  the  odd 
half  of  something,  the  other  half  of  whicn  was  not  yet  quite  ready 
for  exhibition.  What  is  that  other  half  to  be?  Another  Supreme 
Court  decision,  declaring  that  the  people  of  a  State  cannot  exclude 
slavery,  is  exactly  fitted  to  be  that  other  half.   As  the  power  of  the 

Eeople  of  the  Territories  and  of  the  States  is  cozily  set  down  in  the 
febraska  bill  as  being  the  same:  so  the  constitutional  limitations 
on  that  power  will  then  be  judicially  held  to  be  precisely  the  same 
in  both  Territories  and  States — that  is,  that  the  Constitution  per- 
mits neither  a  Territory  nor  a  State  to  exclude  slavery. 

With  persons  looking  forward  to  such  additional  decision,  the  in- 
serting  a  provision  about  States  in  the  Nebraska  bill  was  perfectly 
rational ;  but  to  persons  not  looking  for  such  decision  it  was  a  puzzle. 
There  was  a  real  reason  for  inserting  such  provision.  Judge  Doug- 
las inserted  it,  and  therefore  knows,  and  can  tell,  what  that  real 
reason  was. 

Judge  Douglas's  present  course  by  no  means  lessens  my  beUef 
in  the  existence  of  a  purpose  to  make  slaveiy  alike  lawful  in  all 
the  States.  This  can  be  aone  by  a  Supreme  Court  decision  hold- 
ing that  the  United  States  Constitution  forbids  a  State  to  exclude 
slavery ;  and  probably  it  can  be  done  in  no  other  way.    The  idea  of 
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forcing  slavery  into  a  free  State,  or  out  of  a  slave  State,  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  is  alike  nonsensical.  Slavery  can  only  become  ex- 
tinct bv  being  restricted  to  its  present  limits,  and  dwindling  ont.  It 
can  only  become  national  by  a  Supreme  Court  decision.  To  such  a 
decision,  when  it  comes,  Judge  Douglas  is  fully  committed.  Such  a 
decision  acquiesced  in  by  the  i>eople  effects  the  whole  object.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  look  at  what  Judge  Douglas  is  doing  ever}r  day.  For 
the  first  sixty-five  years  under  the  United  States  Constitution,  the 
practice  of  ^vernment  had  been  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  new 
free  Territories.  About  the  end  of  that  period  Congress,  by  the  Ne- 
braska bill,  resolved  to  abandon  this  practice ;  and  this  was  rapidly 
succeeded  by  a  Supreme  Court  decision  holding  the  practice  to  nave 
always  been  unconstitutional.  Some  of  us  refuse  to  obey  this  deci- 
sion as  a  political  rule.  Forthwith  Judge  Douglas  espouses  the  de- 
cision, ana  denounces  all  opposition  to  it  in  no  measured  terms.  He 
adheres  to  it  with  extraordinary  tenacity ;  and  under  rather  extra- 
ordinary circumstances.  He  espouses  it  not  on  any  opinion  of  his 
that  it  IS  right  within  itself.  On  this  he  forbears  to  commit  himself. 
He  espouses  it  exclusively  on  the  ground  of  its  binding  authority  on 
all  citizens — a  ground  which  commits  him  as  fully  to  the  next  deci- 
sion as  to  this.  I  point  out  to  him  that  Mr.  Jefferson  and  General  . 
Jackson  were  both  a^inst  him  on  the  binding  political  authority 
of  Sui>reme  Court  decisions.  No  response.  I  might  as  well  preacn 
Christianity  to  a  grizzly  bear  as  to  preach  Jefferson  and  Jackson 
to  him. 

I  tell  him  I  have  often  heard  him  denounce  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  favor  of  a  national  bank.  He  denies  the  accuracy  of 
my  recollection — which  seems  strange  to  me,  but  I  let  it  pass. 

1  remind  him  that  he,  even  now,  indorses  the  Cincinnati  platform, 
which  declares  that  Congress  has  no  constitutional  power  to  charter 
a  bank;  and  that  in  the  teeth  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
Congress  has  such  power.  This  he  cannot  deny;  and  so  he  remem- 
bers to  forget  it. 

I  remind  him  of  a  piece  of  Illinois  history  about  Supreme  Court 
decisions — of  a  time  when  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  consisting 
of  four  judges,  because  of  one  decision  made,  and  one  expected  to  be 
made,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  adding  of  five  new  judges  to  their 
number  J  that  he^  Judge  Douglas,  took  a  leading  part  in  that  onslaught. 
ending  m  his  sitting  down  on  the  bench  as  one  of  the  five  added 
judges.  I  suggest  U>  him  that  as  to  his  questions  how  far  judg^es 
nave  to  be  caU^hized  in  advance,  when  appointed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  how  far  a  court,  so  constituted,  is  prostituted 
beneath  the  contempt  of  all  men,  no  man  is  better  posted  to  answer 
than  he,  having  once  been  entirely  through  the  miU  himself. 

Still  no  response,  except  "Hurrah  for  the  Dred  Scott  decision!" 
These  things  warrant  me  in  saying  that  Judge  Douglas  adheres  to 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  under  rather  extraordinary  circumstances  — 
drcamstances  suggesting  the  question,  "  Why  does  he  adhere  to  it 
80  pertinaciously  1  Why  does  he  thus  belie  his  whole  past  life  t 
Why,  with  a  long  record  more  marked  for  hostility  to  judicial  deci- 
nonB  than  almost  any  living  man,  does  he  cling  to  this  with  a  devotion 
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that  nothing  can  baffle  t "  In  this  a^,  and  this  country,  public  senti- 
ment is  everything.  With  it,  nothing  can  fail ;  against  it,  nothing 
can  succeed.  Whoever  molds  public  sentiment  goes  deeper  than  he 
who  enacts  statutes  or  pronounces  judicial  decisions.  He  makes 
possible  the  enforcement  of  them,  else  impossible. 

Judge  Douglas  is  a  man  of  large  influence.  His  bare  opinion  ffoes 
>f  ar  to  fix  the  opinions  of  others.  Besides  this^  thousands  hang  uieir 
^  hopes  upon  forcing  their  opinions  to  agree  with  his.  It  is  a  party 
necessity  with  them  to  say  they  agree  with  him,  and  there  is  danger 
they  will  repeat  the  sa}^!)^  till  they  really  come  to  believe  it.  Others 
dread,  and  shrink  from,  his  denunciations,  his  sarcasms,  and  his  in- 
genious misrepresentations.  The  susceptible  young  near  lessons 
from  him,  such  as  their  fathers  never  heard  when  they  were  young. 

If,  by  all  these  means,  he  shall  succeed  in  molding  public  sen- 
timent to  a  perfect  accordance  with  his  own  ,*  in  bringing  all  men 
•  to  indorse  all  court  decisions,  without  caring  to  know  whether  they 
are  right  or  wrong;  in  bringing  aU  tongues  to  as  perfect  a  sUence 
as  his  own,  as  to  there  bein^  any  wrong  in  slavery ;  in  bringing  aU 
to  dwdare,  with  him.  that  they  care  not  whether  slavery  be  voted 
down  or  voted  up ;  tnat  if  any  people  want  slaves  they  have  a  ri^rlit 
to  have  them  ;  that  negroes  are  not  men )  have  no  part  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence :  that  there  is  no  moral  question  about  sla- 
very; that  liberty  and  slavery  are  perfectly  consistent — indeed, 
necessary  accompaniments ;  that  for  a  strongman  to  declare  himsdi 
the  superior  of  a  weak  one,  and  thereupon  enslave  the  weak  one,  is 
the  very  essence  of  liberty,  the  most  sacred  right  of  self-government; 
when,  I  say,  public  sentiment  shall  be  brought  to  alf  this,  in  the 
name  of  Heaven  what  barrier  will  be  left  against  slavery  being  made 
lawful  everywhere?  Can  you  And  one  word  of  his  opposed  to  it? 
Can  you  not  find  many  strongly  favoring  it?  If  for  nis  life,  for 
his  eternal  salvation,  he  was  soldy  striving  for  that  end,  could  he 
find  any  means  so  well  adapted  to  reach  the  end  ? 

If  our  presidential  election,  by  a  mere  plurality,  and  of  doubtful 
significance,  brought  one  Supreme  Court  decision  that  no  power 
can  exclude  slavery  from  a  Territory,  how  much  more  shall  a  pub- 
lic sentiment,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  Judge 
Douglas,  brin^  another  that  no  power  can  exclude  it  from  a  State? 

And  tnen,  the  negro  being  doomed,  and  damned,  and  forgotten, 
to  everlasting  bonoage,  is  the  white  man  quite  certain  that  tiie 
tyrant  demon  will  not  turn  upon  him  too  t 


[October  1, 1858?]— Fragment.    Notes  foe  Speeches. 

From  time  to  time,  ever  since  the  Chicago  "  Times"  and  "  Illinois 
State  Register  ^  declared  their  opposition  to  the  Lecompton  consti- 
tution, and  it  began  to  be  understood  that  Judge  Douglas  was  also 
opposed  to  it,  I  have  been  accosted  by  friends  of  his  with  the  ques- 
tion, "What  do  you  think  now?"  Since  the  delivery  of  his  speech 
in  the  Senate,  the  question  has  been  varied  a  little.  '^  Have  you  read 
Douglas's  speech?"    "Yes."    "Well,  what  do  you  think  of  itf "    In 
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every  instance  the  qaestion  is  accompanied  with  an  anxious  inquiring 
stare,  which  asks,  quite  as  plainly  as  words  could.  '^  Can't  you  go  for 
Doufflas  nowt"  Like  boys  who  have  set  a  oird-trap.  they  are 
watching  to  see  if  the  birds  are  picking  at  the  bait  and  likely  to  go 
under. 

I  think,  then,  Judge  Dou^as  knows  that  the  Republicans  wish 
Kansas  to  be  a  free  State.  He  knows  that  they  know,  if  the  ques- 
tion be  fairly  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  it  will  be 
a  free  State:  and  he  would  not  object  at  all  if,  by  drawing  their  at- 
tention to  this  particular  fact,  and  himself  becoming  vociierous  for 
such  fair  vote,  t^ey  should  be  induced  to  drop  their  own  organiza- 
tion^  fall  into  rank  behind  him,  and  form  a  great  free-State  Demo- 
cratic party. 

But  before  Republicans  do  this,  I  think  they  ought  to  require  a 
few  questions  to  oe  answered  on  the  other  side.  B  they  so  fall4n 
with  Judge  Douglas,  and  Kansas  shall  be  secured  as  a  free  Stat^, 
there  then  remaining  no  cause  of  difference  between  him  and  the 
regular  Democracy,  will  not  the  Republicans  stand  ready,  haltered 
and  harnessed,  to  be  handed  over  by  him  to  the  regular  Democracy, 
to  fQibuster  indefinitely  for  additional  slave  territory, — to  carry 
slavery  into  all  the  States,  as  well  as  Territories,  under  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  construed  and  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  according 
to  the  demands  of  the  regular  slave  Democracy, — and  to  assist  in  re- 
viving the  African  slave-trade  in  order  that  all  may  buy  negroes 
where  they  can  be  bought  cheapest,  as  a  dear  incident  of  that 
"  sacred  right  of  property,''  now  held  in  some  quarters  to  be  above 
all  constitutions  t 

By  so  falling  in,  will  we  not  be  committed  to  or  at  least  compro- 
mitted  with,  the  Nebraska  policy!  If  so,  we  should  remember  that 
Kansas  is  saved,  not  by  that  policy  or  its  authors,  but  in  spite  of  both 
—  by  an  effort  that  cannot  be  kept  up  in  future  cases. 

Did  Judge  Douglas  help  any  to  get  a  free-State  majority  into  Kan- 
sas 1  Not  a  bit  of  it —  tiie  exact  contrary.  Does  he  now  express  any 
wish  that  Kansas^  or  any  other  place,  shall  be  free  t  Nothing  like  it. 
He  tells  us,  in  this  very  speech,  expected  to  be  so  palatable  to  Re- 
publicans, that  he  cares  not  whether  slavery  is  voted  down  or  voted 
up.  His  whole  effort  is  devoted  to  clearing  the  ring^  and  giving 
slavery  and  freedom  a  fair  fight.  With  one  who  considers  slavery 
just  as  good  as  freedom,  this  is  perfectly  natural  and  consistent. 
But  have  Republicans  any  sympathy  with  such  a  view  t  They  think 
slavery  is  wrong:  and  that,  like  every  other  wrong  which  some  men 
will  comniit  if  left  alone,  it  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law.  They 
consider  it  not  only  morally  wrong,  but  a  '^ deadly  poison"  in  a 

S>vemment  like  ours,  professedly  based  on  the  equality  of  men. 
pon  this  radical  difference  of  opinion  with  Judge  Douglas,  the 
BepubUcan  party  was  organized.  There  is  all  the  difference  oetween 
him  and  them  now  that  there  ever  was.  He  will  not  say  that  he 
has  changed;  have  you  t 

A^pain,  we  ought  to  be  informed  as  to  Judge  Douglas's  present 
opinion  as  to  the  inclination  of  Republicans  to  marry  with  negroes. 
By  lus  Springfield  speech  we  know  what  it  was  last  June ;  and  By  his 
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resolution  dropped  at  Jacksonville  in  September  we  know  what  it 
was  then.  Perhaps  we  have  something  even  later  in  a  Chicago 
speech;  iu  which  the  danger  of  being  ^*  stank  out  of  chnrch"  was 
descanted  upon.  But  what  is  his  opinion  on  the  point  now  T  There 
iSy  or  will  be^  a  sure  sign  to  jnd^  by.  H  this  chai^  shall  be  silently 
dropped  by  the  judge  and  nis  mends,  if  no  more  resolntions  on  Uie 
subject  shall  be  passed  in  Douglas  Democratic  meetings  and  con- 
ventions, it  will  be  safe  to  swear  that  he  is  courting.  Our  '^  witch- 
ing smile"  has  '^caught  his  youthful  fancy "^  and  henodForth  Cufly 
and  he  are  rival  beaux  for  our  gushing  affections. 

We  also  ought  to  insist  on  knowing  what  the  judge  now  thinks 
on  '' Sectionalism."  Last  year  he  {nought  it  was  a  '^clincher'' 
against  us  on  the  question  of  Sectionalism,  that  we  could  get  no 
support  in  the  slave  States,  and  could  not  oe  allowed  to  sgeak,  or 
even  breathe,  south  of  the  Ohio  River.  In  vain  did  we  appeal  to 
the  justice  of  our  principles.  He  would  have  it  that  the  ti^tment 
we  received  was  conclusive  evidence  that  we  deserved  it.  He  and 
his  friends,  would  brin^  speakers  from  the  slave  States  to  their  meet- 
ings and  conventions  m  the  free  States,  and  parade  about;  arm  in 
arm  with  them,breathin^  in  every  ^ture  and  tone, "  How  we  national 
apples  do  swim ! "  Let  him  cast  about  for  this  particular  evidence  of 
his  own  nationality  now.  Why,  just  now,  he  and  Fr6mont  would 
make  the  closest  race  imaginable  in  the  Southern  States. 

In  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  what  ought  the  Republicans  to  dot 
I  think  they  ought  not  to  oppose  any  measure  merely  because  Judge 
Douglas  proposes  it.  Whetner  the  Lecompton  constitution  should 
be  accepted  or  rejected  is  a  question  upon  which,  in  the  minds  of 
men  not  committed  to  any  of  its  antecedents,  and  controlled  only  by 
the  Federal  Constitution,  by  republican  principles^  and  by  a  sound 
morality,  it  seems  to  me  there  could  not  be  two  opinions.  It  should 
be  throttled  and  killed  as  hastily  and  as  heartii]^  as  a  rabid  do^. 
What  those  should  do  who  are  committed  to  all  its  antecedents  is 
their  business,  not  ours.  If^hereforCj  Judge  Douglas's  bill  secures 
a  fair  vote  to  the  people  of  Kansas,  without  contnvance  to  commit 
any  one  farther,  Ithmk  Republican  members  of  Congress  ought  to 
support  it.  They  can  do  so  without  any  inconsistency.  They  felieve 
Congress  ought  to  prohibit  slavery  wherever  it  can  be  done  with- 
out violation  of  the  Constitution  or  of  good  faith.  And  having  seen 
the  noses  counted,  and  actually  knowing  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  Kansas  are  against  slavery,  passing  an  act  to  secure  them  a 
fair  vote  is  little  else  than  prohibiting  slavery  in  Kansas  by  act  of 
Congress. 

Congress  cannot  dictate  a  constitution  to  a  new  State.  All  it  can 
do  at  that  point  is  to  secure  the  people  a  fair  chance  to  form  one  for 
themselves,  and  then  to  accept  or  reject  it  when  they  ask  admission 
into  the  Union.  As  I  understand,  Republicans  claim  no  more  than 
this.  But  they  do  claim  that  Congress  can  and  ought  to  keep 
slavery  out  of  a  Territory,  up  to  the  time  of  its  people  forming  a 
State  constitution ;  and  they  should  now  be  careful  to  not  stultify 
themselves  to  any  extent  on  that  point. 

I  am  glad  Judge  Douglas  has,  at  last,  distinctly  told  us  that  he 
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cares  not  whether  slavery  be  voted  down  or  voted  up.  Not  so 
much  that  this  is  any  news  to  me ;  nor  yet  that  it  may  be  slightly 
new  to  some  of  that  class  of  his  friends  who  delight  to  say  that  they 
''are  as  much  opposed  to  slavery  as  anybody."  I  am  glad  because 
it  affords  such  a  true  and  excellent  definition  of  the  Nebraska 

f>olicy  itself.  That  policy,  honestly  administered,  is  exactly  that, 
t  seeks  to  hring  the  i>eople  of  the  nation  to  not  care  anything 
about  slavery.  This  is  Neoraskaism  in  its  abstract  purity — in  its 
very  best  dress. 

Now,  I  take  it,  nearly  everybody  does  care  something  about  sla- 
very— is  either  for  it  or  against  it;  and  that  the  statesmanship  of 
a  measure  which  conforms  to  the  sentiments  of  nobody  might  well 
be  doubted  in  advance. 

But  Nebraskaism  did  not  originate  as  a  piece  of  statesmanship. 
General  Cass,  in  1848,  invented  it,  as  a  political  manceuver,  to  secure 
himself  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  presidency.  It  served 
its  purpose  then,  and  sunk  out  of  sight.  Six  years  later  Judge 
Douglas  fished  it  up,  and  glozed  it  over  with  what  he  called,  and  sml 
persists  in  calling.  "  sacred  rights  of  self-government." 

Well,  I,  too,  believe  in  self-government  as  I  understand  it}  but 
I  do  not  understand  that  the  privilege  one  man  takes  of  making  a 
slave  of  another,  or  holding  him  as  such,  is  any  part  of  '^  self-govern- 
ment.'' To  call  it  so  is,  to  my  mind,  simply  absurd  and  ridiculous. 
I  am  for  the  people  of  the  whole  nation  doing  just  as  they  please 
in  all  matters  which  concern  the  whole  nation ;  for  those  of  each 
part  doing  just  as  they  choose  in  all  matters  which  concern  no  other 
part;  and  for  each  individual  doing  just  as  he  chooses  in  all  mat- 
ters which  concern  nobody  else.  This  is  the  principle.  Of  course 
I  am  content  with  any  exception  which  the  Constitution,  or  the 
actually  existing  state  of  things,  makes  a  necessitv.  But  neither 
the  principle  nor  the  exception  will  admit  the  indefinite  spread  and 
perpetuity  of  human  slavery. 

I  think  the  true  magnitude  of  the  slavery  element  in  this  nation 
is  scarcely  appreciated  by  anv  one.  Four  years  ago  the  Nebraska 
policy  was  aidopted,  professedly,  to  drive  tne  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject into  the  Territories,  and  out  of  every  other  place,  and  especially 
out  of  Congress. 

When  Mr.  Buchanan  accepted  the  presidential  nomination,  he 
felicitated  himself  with  the  belief  that  the  whole  thing  would  be 
quieted  and  forgotten  in  about  six  weeks.  In  his  inaugural,  and  in 
his  SiUiman  letter,  at  their  respective  dates,  he  was  just  not  quite 
in  reach  of  the  same  happy  consummation.  And  now,  in  his  first 
annual  message,  he  urges  tne  acceptance  of  the  Lecomptou  constitu- 
tion (not  quite  satisfactory  to  him)  on  the  sole  ground  of  getting 
this  little  unimportant  matter  out  of  the  way. 

Meanwhile,  in  those  four  years,  there  has  really  been  more  angry 
agitation  of  this  subject,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  than  ever 
before.  And  just  now  it  is  perplexing  the  mighty  ones  as  no  sub- 
ject ever  did  before.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  politics  alone.  Presby- 
terian assemblies,  Methodist  conferences,  Unitarian  gatherings,  and 
single  churches  to  an  indefinite  extent,  are  wrangling,  and  cracking, 
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and  going  to  pieces  on  the  same  question.    Why,  Kansas  is  neither 
the  whole  nor  a  tithe  of  the  real  qaestion. 

A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  slymd. 

I  believe  the  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free.  I  expressed  this  belief  a  year  ago ;  and  sabsec^uent 
developments  have  but  confirmed  me.  I  do  not  eiq)ect  the  Union  to 
be  dissolved.  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall;  but  I  do  expeet  it 
will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the 
other.  Either  the  opi)onents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  farther 
spread  of  it^  and  put  it  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction;  or  its 
advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all 
the  States,  old  as  well  as  new.  Do  you  doubt  itt  Study  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  and  then  see  how  little  even  now  remains  to  be  done. 
That  decision  may  be  reduced  to  three  points.  The  first  is  that  a 
negro  cannot  be  a  citizen.  That  point  is  made  in  order  to  deprive 
the  negro,  in  every  possible  event,  of  the  benefit  of  that  provision  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  which  declares  that  ''the  citizens 
of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States." 

The  second  point  is  that  the  United  States  Constitution  protects 
slavery,  as  property,  in  all  the  United  States  territories^  and  tiiat 
neither  Congress,  nor  the  people  of  the  Territories,  nor  any  other 
power,  can  prohibit  it  at  any  time  prior  to  the  formation  of  State 
constitutions. 

This  point  is  made  in  order  that  the  Territories  may  safely  be 
filled  up  with  slaves,  before  the  formation  of  State  oonstitutions, 
thereby  to  embarrass  the  free-State  sentiment,  and  enhance  the 
chances  of  slave  constitutions  being  adopted. 

The  third  point  decided  is  that  the  voluntary  bringing  of  Dred 
Scott  into  Uhnois  by  his  master,  and  holding  him 'here  a  long  time 
as  a  slave,  did  not  operate  his  emancipation — did  not  make  him 
free. 

This  point  is  made,  not  to  be  pressed  immediately;  but  if  acaui- 
esced  in  for  a  while,  then  to  sustain  the  logical  conclusion  that  wnat 
Dred  Scott's  master  might  lawfully  do  with  Dred  in  the  free  State 
of  Illinois,  every  other  master  may  lawfully  do  with  any  other  one  or 
one  hundred  slaves  in  Illinois^  or  in  any  other  free  State.  Auxiliary 
to  all  this,  and  working  hand  m  hand  with  it,  the  Nebraska  doctrine 
is  to  educate  and  mold  public  opinion  to  "  not  care  whether  slavery 
is  voted  up  or  voted  down."  At  least  Northern  public  opinion  must 
cease  to  care  anything  about  it.  Southern  public  opinion  may, 
without  ofFense,  continue  to  care  as  much  as  it  pleases. 

Welcome  or  unwelcome,  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  whether  this 
shall  be  an  entire  slave  nation  is  the  issue  before  us.  Every  inci- 
dent —  every  little  shifting  of  scenes  or  of  actors  —  only  clears  away 
tiie  intervening  trash,  compacts  and  consolidates  the  opposing  hosts, 
and  brings  them  more  ana  more  distinctly  face  to  face.  The  conflict 
will  be  a  severe  one ;  and  it  will  be  fought  through  by  those  who  do 
care  for  the  result,  and  not  by  those  who  do  not  care — ^^y  those  who 
are  for,  and  those  who  are  against,  a  legalized  national  slavery.    The 
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combined  chai^  of  Nebraskaism  and  Dred-Scottism  must  be  re- 
pulsed and  rolled  back.  The  deceitful  cloak  of  "  self-government," 
wherewith  '^the  sum  of  all  villanies"  seeks  to  protect  and  adorn  it- 
self^ must  be  torn  from  its  hateful  carcass.  That  burlesque  upon 
judicial  decisions,  and  slander  and  profanation  upon  the  honored 
names  and  sacred  history  of  republican  America,  must  be  overruled 
and  expunged  from  the  books  of  authority. 

To  give  the  victory  to  the  right,  not  bloody  bullets,  but  p^eaceful 
ballots  only  are  necessary.  Thanks  to  our  good  old  Constitution, 
and  organization  under  it,  these  alone  are  necessary.  It  only  needs 
that  every  right  thinking  man  shall  go  to  the  polls,  and  without  fear 
or  prejudice  vote  as  he  minks. 

October  7, 1858. — Fifth  Joint  Debate,  at  Galesbubg,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Dtmgla^s  Opening  Speech. 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen:  Four  years  ago  I  appeared  before  the 
people  of  Enox  County  for  the  purpose  of  defending  my  political 
action  upon  the  compromise  measures  of  1850  and  me  passage  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  Those  of  you  before  me  who  were 
present  then  will  remember  that  I  vindicated  myself  for  supporting 
those  two  measures  by  the  fact  that  they  rested  upon  the  ^&t  f unda- 
mentid  principle  that  the  people  of  each  State  and  each  Territory  of 
this  Union  have  the  right,  and  ought  to  be  permitted  to  exercise  the 
riffht,  of  regulating  their  own  domestic  concerns  in  their  own  way, 
subject  to  no  other  limitation  or  restriction  than  that  which  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  imposes  upon  them.  I  then  called 
upon  the  people  of  Illinois  to  decide  whether,  that  principle  of  self- 
government  was  right  or  wrong.  If  it  was  and  is  right,  then  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850  were  right,  and,  consequently,  the 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,  based  upon  the  same  principle,  must 
necessarily  have  been  right. 

Tlie  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  declared,  in  so  many  words,  that  it 
was  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  not  to  legislate  slavery 
into  any  State  or  Territory,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave 
the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic 
institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  For  the  last  four  years  I  have  devoted  all  my 
energies,  in  private  and  public,  to  commend  that  principle  to  the 
American  people.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  in  condemnation  or 
support  of  my  jpolitical  course,  I  apprehend  that  no  honest  man  will 
douDt  the  fidelity  with  which  under  all  circumstances  I  have  stood 
by  it. 

Dorinff  the  last  year  a  question  arose  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  whether  or  not  that  principle  would  be  violated  by 
the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  under  the  Lecompton  con- 
stitution. In  my  opinion,  the  attempt  to  force  Kansas  in  under  that 
oonstitution  was  a  gross  violation  of  the  principle  enunciated  in  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill 
of  lo54,  and  therefore  I  led  off  in  the  fight  against  the  Lecompton 
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constitution,  and  conducted  it  until  the  effort  to  carry  that  constitu- 
tion through  Congress  was  abandoned.  And  I  can  appeal  to  all 
men,  frien£  and  foes,  Democrats  and  Republicans,  Northern  men  and 
Southern  men,  tiiat  during  the  whole  oi  that  fight  I  carried  the  ban- 
ner of  popular  sovereignty  aloft,  and  never  allowed  it  to  trail  in  the 
dust,  or  lowered  my  flag  until  victory  perched  upon  our  arms.  When 
the  Lecompton  constitution  was  d^eated,  the  question  arose  in  the 
minds  of  tnose  who  had  advocated  it  what  they  should  next  resort 
to  in  order  to  carrv  out  their  views.  Thev  devised  a  measure  known 
as  the  English  bill,  and  granted  a  ^neral  amnesty  and  political  par- 
don to  all  men  who  had  fought  against  the  Lecompton  constitution, 
provided  they  would  support  that  bilL  I  for  one  did  not  choose  to 
accept  the  pardon,  or  to  avail  myseU  of  the  amnesty  granted  on  that 
condition.  The  fact  that  the  supporters  of  Lecompton  were  willing 
to  forgive  all  differences  of  opinion  at  that  time,  in  the  event  those 
who  opposed  it  favored  the  English  bill,  was  an  admission  that  thev 
did  not  think  that  opposition  to  Lecompton  impaired  a  man's  stand- 
ing in  the  Democratic  party.  Now  the  question  arises :  What  was  that 
English  bill  which  certain  men  are  now  attempting  to  make  a  test  of 
poktical  orthodoxy  in  this  country.  It  provided,  in  substance,  that 
the  Lecompton  constitution  should  be  sent  back  to  the  people  of 
Kansas  for  their  adoption  or  rejection,  at  an  election  which  was  held 
in  August  last,  and  in  case  they  refused  admission  under  iVthat 
Kansas  should  be  kept  out  of  the  Union  until  she  had  93,420  in- 
habitants. 

I  was  in  favor  of  sending  the  constitution  back  in  order  to  enable 
the  people  to  sav  whether  or  not  it  was  their  act  and  deed,  and  em- 
bodied their  will;  but  the  other  proposition,  that  if  they  refused  to 
come  into  the  Union  under  it,  they  snould  be  kept  out  until  they  had 
double  or  treble  the  population  they  then  had,  I  never  would  sanction 
by  my  vote.  The  reason  why  I  could  not  sanction  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  by  the  English  bill,  if  the  people  of  Kansas  had  onlv 
agreed  to  become  a  slaveholding  State  under  the  Lecompton  consti- 
tution, they  could  have  done  so  with  35,000  people,  but  if  they  in- 
sisted on  bein^  a  free  State,  as  they  had  a  right  to  do,  then  they  were 
to  be  punished  by  being  kept  out  of  the  Union  until  they  had  nearly 
three  times  that  population.  I  then  said  in  my  place  in  the  Senate, 
as  I  now  say  to  you,  that  whenever  Kansas  has  population  enough 
for  a  slave  btate  she  has  population  enough  for  a  free  State.  I  have 
never  yet  given  a  vote,  and  I  never  intend  to  record  one,  making  an 
odious  and  unjust  distinction  between  the  different  States  of  this 
Union.  I  hola  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  in  our  republican 
form  of  government  that  all  the  States  of  this  Union,  old  and  new, 
free  and  slave,  stand  on  an  exact  equality.  Equality  among  the 
different  States  is  a  cardinal  principle  on  which  all  our  institutions 
rest.  Wherever,  therefore,  you  make  a  discrimination,  saying  to  a 
slave  State  that  it  shall  be  admitted  with  35,000  inhabitants,  and  to  a 
free  State  that  it  shall  not  be  admitted  until  it  has  93,000  or  100,000 
inhabitants,  you  are  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  the  scale  in  favor  of  one  class  of  States  against  the 
other.    Nor  would  I  on  the  other  hand  any  sooner  sanction  the  doc- 
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trine  that  a  free  State  could  be  admitted  into  the  Union  with  35,000 
people,  while  a  slave  State  was  kept  out  until  it  had  93,000.  I  have 
always  declared  in  the  Senate  my  willingness,  and  I  am  willing  now. 
to  adopt  the  rule  that  no  Territory  shaU  ever  become  a  State  imtil 
it  has  uie  requisite  population  for  a  member  of  Congress,  according 
to  the  then  existing  ratio.  But  while  I  have  always  been,  and  am 
now,  willing  to  adopt  that  general  rule,  I  was  not  willing  and  would 
not  consent  to  make  an  exception  of  Elansas,  as  a  punishment  for  her 
obstinacy  in  demanding  the  right  to  do  as  she  pleased  in  the  forma- 
tion of  her  constitution.  It  is  proper  that  I  should  remark  here  that 
m^*^  opposition  to  the  Lecompton  constitution  did  not  rest  upon  the 
peculiar  position  taken  by  EjEinsas  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  I  held 
then,  and  hold  now,  that  if  the  people  of  Kansas  want  a  slave  State, 
it  is  their  right  to  make  one  ana  be  received  into  the  Union  under  it; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  they  want  a  free  State,  it  is  their  right  to  have  it, 
and  no  man  should  ever  oppose  their  admission  because  they  ask  it 
under  the  one  or  the  other.    I  hold  to  that  great  principle  of  self- 

Svemment  which  asserts  the  right  of  every  people  to  decide  for 
smselves  the  nature  and  character  of  the  domestic  institutions  and 
fundamental  law  under  which  they  are  to  live. 

The  effort  has  been,  and  is  now  being,  made  in  this  State  by  cer- 
tain postmasters  and  other  federal  office-holders,  to  make  a  test  of 
faith  on  the  support  of  the  English  bill.  These  men  are  now  mak- 
ing speeches  all  over  the  State  against  me  and  in  favor  of  Lincoln, 
either  directiy  or  indirectiy,  because  I  would  not  sanction  a  dis- 
crimination tietween  slave  and  free  States  by  voting  for  the  English 
bilL  But  while  that  bill  is  made  a  test  in  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  up  the  Democratic  organization  in  this  State,  how  is  it  in 
the  other  States  f  Go  to  Indiana,  and  there  you  find  that  English  him- 
self, the  author  of  the  English  bill,  who  is  a  candidate  for  reelection 
to  Congress^  has  been  forced  by  public  opinion  to  abandon  his  own 
darling  project,  and  to  give  a  promise  that  he  will  vote  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  at  once,  whenever  she  forms  a  constitution  in 
Sursuance  of  law,  and  ratifies  it  by  a  majority  vote  of  her  people. 
Tot  only  is  this  the  case  with  English  himself,  but  I  am  informed  tnat 
every  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  Indiana  takes  the  same 

Sound.  Pass  to  Ohio,  and  there  you  find  that  Groesbeck,  and  Pen- 
eton,  and  Cox,  and  all  the  other  auti-Lecompton  men  who  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  me  against  the  Lecompton  constitution, 
but  voted  for  the  English  bill,  now  repudiate  it  and  take  the  same 
ground  that  I  do  on  that  question.  So  it  is  with  the  Joneses  and 
others  of  Pennsylvania,  and  so  it  is  with  every  other  Lecompton 
Democrat  in  the  free  States. 

They  now  abandon  even  tbe  English  bill,  and  come  back  to  the 
true  platform  which  I  proclaimed  at  the  time  in  the  Senate,  and 
upon  which  the  Democracy  of  Illinois  now  stand.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  every  Lecompton  and  anti- Lecompton 
Democrat  in  the  free  States  has  abandonea  the  English  bill,  you  are 
told  that  it  is  to  be  made  a  test  upon  me,  while  tne  power  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  government  are  all  exerted  to  elect  men  to  Congress 
in  the  other  States  who  occupy  the  same  position  with  reference  to 
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it  that  I  do.  It  seems  that  my  political  offense  consists  in  the  fact 
that  I  did  not  first  vote  for  the  English  bill,  and  thns  pledge  myself 
to  keep  Kansas  ont  of  the  Union  nntil  sne  has  a  popmation  of 
93,420,  and  then  return  home,  violate  that  pledge,  repudiate  the  Inll, 
and  take  the  opposite  ground.  If  I  had  done  tlus,  perha^  the  ad- 
ministration would  now  be  advocating  my  reelection,  as  it  is  that  of 
the  others  who  have  pursued  this  course.  I  did  not  choose  to  give 
that  pledge,  for  the  reason  that  I  did  not  intend  to  carry  ont  that 
principle.  I  never  will  consent,  for  the  sake  of  conciliating  the  frowns 
of  power,  to  pledge  myself  to  do  that  which  I  do  not  intend  to  perform* 
I  now  submit  the  question  to  you,  as  my  constituency,  whether  I  was 
not  right — first,  in  resisting  the  adoption  of  the  Lecompton  constitn- 
tion;  and  secondly,  in  resisting  the  English  bill.  I  repeat  that  I  op- 
posed the  Lecompton  constitution  because  it  was  not  the  act  and  deed 
of  the  people  of  Kansas,  and  did  not  embody  their  will.  I  denied 
the  right  of  any  power  on  earth,  under  our  system  of  government, 
to  force  a  constitution  on  an  unwilling  people.  There  was  a  time 
when  some  men  could  pretend  to  believe  that  the  Lecompton  con- 
stitution embodied  the  will  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  but  that  time  has 
passed.  The  question  was  referred  to  the  people  of  Kansas  under  the 
fiUglish  bill  last  August,  and  then,  at  a  fair  election,  they  rejected  the 
Lecompton  constitution  by  a  vote  of  from  eight  to  ten  against  it  to 
one  in  its  favor.  Since  it  has  been  voted  down  by  so  overwhelming 
a  majority,  no  man  can  pretend  that  it  was  the  act  and  deed  or 
that  people.  I  submit  the  question  to  you,  whether  or  not,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  me,  that  constitution  would  have  been  crammed  down 
the  throats  of  the  people  of  Kansas  against  their  consent.  While 
at  least  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  people  here  present  agree 
that  I  was  right  in  defeating  that  project,  yet  my  enemies  use  the 
fact  that  I  did  defeat  it  by  doing  right,  to  break  me  down  and  pat 
another  man  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  my  place.  The  very 
men  who  acknowledge  that  I  was  right  in  defeating  Lecompton  now 
form  an  alliance  with  federal  office-holders,  professed  Lecompton 
men,  to  defeat  me  because  I  did  right. 

My  political  opponent,  Mr.  Lincoln,  has  no  hope  on  earth,  and  has 
never  dreamed  tnat  he  had  a  chance  of  success,  were  it  not  for  the 
aid  that  he  is  receiving  from  federal  office-holders,  who  are  using 
their  influence  and  the  patronage  of  the  government  against  me  in 
revenge  for  my  having  defeated  the  Lecompton  constitution.  What 
do  vou  Republicans  think  of  a  political  organization  that  will  try  to 
make  an  unholy  and  unnatural  combination  with  its  professed  foes 
to  beat  a  man  merely  because  he  has  done  right  t  Ton  know  such 
is  the  fact  with  regard  to  your  own  party.  You  know  that  the  ax 
of  decapitation  is  suspended  over  every  man  in  office  in  Illinois,  and 
the  terror  of  proscription  is  threatened  every  Democrat  bv  the 
present  administration,  unless  he  supports  the  Kepublican  tic&et  in 
preference  to  my  Democratic  associates  and  mvselt.  I  could  find  an 
instance  in  thepostmaster  of  the  city  of  Galesburg,  and  in  every 
other  postmaster  in  this  vicinity,  all  of  whom  have  been  stricken 
down  simply  because  they  discharged  the  duties  of  their  offices 
honestly,  and  supported  the  regular  Democratic  ticket  in  this  State 
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in  the  right  The  Bepnblican  party  is  availing  itself  of  every 
nn  worthy  means  in  the  present  contest  to  carry  the  election,  because 
its  leaders  know  that  if  thev  let  this  chance  slip  the^  will  never  have 
another,  and  their  hopes  of  making  this  a  Bepnbhcan  State  will  be 
blasted  forever. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  whether  the  country  has  any  interest  in  sus- 
taining this  organization  known  as  the  Itepublican  i>arty.  That 
party  is  unlike  all  other  political  organizations  in  this  country.  All 
other  parties  have  been  national  in  their  character — have  avowed 
their  principles  alike  in  the  slave  and  free  States,  in  Kentucky  as 
well  as  niinoisL  in  Lionisiana  as  well  as  in  Massachusetts.  Such  was 
the  case  with  tne  Old  Whig  party,  and  such  was  and  is  the  case  with 
the  Democratic  party.  Wmgs  and  Democrats  could  proclaim  their 
principles  boldly  and  fearlesiuy  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  in  the 
£!ast  and  in  the  West,  wherever  the  Constitution  ruled  and  the 
American  flag  waved  over  American  soiL 

But  now  you  have  a  sectional  organization,  a  party  which 
appeids  to  the  Northern  section  of  tiie  Union  against  the  South- 
ern, a  party  which  appeals  to  Northern  passion,  Northern  pride. 
Northern  ambition,  and  Northern  prejudices,  against  Southern 
people,  the  Southern  States,  and  Southern  institutions.  The  lead- 
ers of  that  party  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  unite  the  Northern 
States  in  one  great  sectional  party,  and  inasmuch  as  the  North 
is  the  stronger  section,  that  they  uml  thus  be  enabled  to  outvote, 
conquer,  govern,  and  control  the  South.  Hence  you  find  that  they 
now  make  speecnes  advocating  principles  and  measures  which  can- 
not be  defended  in  any  slave-holding  State  of  this  Union.  Is  there 
a  ^Bepnblican  residing  in  G^lesburg  who  can  travel  into  Ken- 
tucky, and  carry  his  principles  with  him  across  the  Ohio  t  What 
BepuoUcan  from  Massachusetts  can  visit  the  Old  Dominion  with- 
out leaving  his  principles  behind  him  when  he  crosses  Mason's 
and  Dixon's  line*  Permit  me  to  say  to  you  in  perfect  good  hu- 
mor, but  in  all  sincerity,  that  no  political  creed  is  sound  which 
cannot  be  proclaimed  fearlessly  in  every  State  of  this  Union  where 
the  Federal  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Not  only 
is  this  Republican  party  unable  to  proclaim  its  principles  alike  in 
the  North  and  in  the  South,  in  the  free  States  and  m  the  slave  States, 
but  it  cannot  even  proclaim  them  in  the  same  forms  and  give  them 
the  same  strength  and  meaning  in  all  parts  of  the  same  State.  My 
friend  Lincoln  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  manage  a  debate  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State,  where  there  is  a  mixture  of  men  from 
the  North  and  the  South.  In  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Illinois 
he  can  proclaim  as  bold  and  radical  Abolitionism  as  ever  Giddings, 
Lovejoy,  or  Garrison  enunciated;  but  when  he  gets  down  a  little 
further  south  he  claims  that  he  is  an  old-line  Whig,  a  disciple  of 
Henry  Clay,  and  declares  that  he  still  adheres  to  the  old-line  Whig 
creed,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Abolitionism,  or  negro 
e(}uality,  or  negro  citizenship.  I  once  before  hinted  this  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  a  public  speech,  and  at  Charleston  he  defied  me  to  show 
that  there  was  any  difference  between  his  speeches  in  the  north  and 
in  tlie  south,  and  that  they  were  not  in  strict  harmony.    I  will  now 
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call  your  attention  to  two  of  them,  and  yon  can  then  say  whether 
yon  would  be  apt  to  believe  that  the  same  man  ever  uttered  both.  In 
a  speech  in  reply  to  me  at  Chica^  in  July  last,  Mr.  Lincohi,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  equahty  of  the  negro  with  the  miite  man,  used  the  following 
language: 

I  should  like  to  know  if,  taking  this  old  Dedaration  of  Independenoe, 
which  declares  that  all  men  are  equal  upon  prindple,  and  mj^lri^ng  exeep- 
tions  to  it,  where  wiU  it  stop  t  If  one  man  says  it  does  not  mean  a  negro, 
why  may  not  another  man  say  it  does  not  mean  another  man  f  If  the  Deela- 
ration  is  not  the  truth,  let  us  get  the  statute-book  in  which  we  find  it  and 
tear  it  out.    Who  is  so  bold  as  to  do  it  t   If  it  is  not  true,  let  us  tear  it  oat. 

Tou  find  that  Mr.  Lincoln  there  proposed  that  if  the  doctrine  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  dedanng  all  men  to  be  bom  equal, 
did  not  include  the  nejrro  and  put  him  on  an  equality  with  the  white 
man,  that  we  should  t&e  the  statute-book  and  tear  it  out.  He  there 
took  the  ground  that  the  negro  race  is^  included  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  as  the  equal  of  the  white  race,  and  that  there  conld 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  distinction  in  the  races,  making  one  superior 
and  the  other  imerior.    I  read  now  from  the  same  speech : 

My  friends  [he  says] ,  I  have  detained  you  about  as  long  as  I  desire  to  do. 
and  1  have  only  to  say  let  us  discard  all  this  quibbling  about  this  man  ana 
the  other  man  —this  race  and  that  race  and  the  other  race  being  inferior, 
and  therefore  they  must  be  placed  in  an  inferior  position,  discarding  oar 
standard  that  we  have  left  us.  Let  us  discard  all  these  tlungs,  and  unite 
as  one  people  throughout  this  land,  until  we  shall  once  more  stand  up  de- 
claring that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

f"  That 's  right,"  etc.] 

Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  think  it  is  right,  but  the  Lincoln 
men  down  in  Coles,  Tazewell^  and  Sangamon  counties  do  not  think 
it  is  right.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  same  speech,  talking  to  the 
Chicago  Abolitionists,  he  said:  '^  I  leave  you,  hoping  that  the  lamp 
of  liberty  will  bum  in  your  bosoms  until  there  snail  no  longer  be  a 
doubt  tihat  all  men  are  created  free  and  e(jual.'^  ("Good,  good!"] 
Well,  you  say  good  to  that,  and  you  are  gomg  to  vote  for  Lincoln 
because  he  holds  that  doctrine.  I  will  not  blame  yon  for  support- 
ing him  on  that  ground,  but  I  will  show  you,  in  immediate  contrast 
with  that  doctrine,  what  Mr.  Lincoln  said  down  in  Egypt  in  order 
to  get  votes  in  that  locality  where  they  do  not  hold  to  such  a  doc- 
trine. In  a  joint  discussion  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself,  at 
Charleston,  I  think,  on  the  18th  of  last  month,  "Mt.  Lincoln,  refer- 
ring to  this  subject,  used  the  following  language : 

I  will  say,  then,  that  I  am  not  nor  ever  have  been  in  favor  of  bringing 
about  in  any  way  the  social  and  political  equality  of  the  wliite  and  blacK 
races;  that  I  am  not  nor  ever  have  been  in  favor  of  making  voters  of  the 
free  negroes,  or  jurors,  or  qualifying  them  to  hold  office,  or  having  them 
to  marr>'  with  white  people.  I  will  say  in  addition,  that  there  is  a  phjrsi- 
cal  difference  between  the  white  and  black  races,  which,  I  suppose,  will 
forever  forbid  the  two  races  living  together  upon  terms  of  social  and 
political  equality,  and  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  so  live,  that  while  they  do 
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remain  together,  there  must  be  the  position  of  saperior  and  inferior,  that 
I  as  much  as  any  other  man  am  in  favor  of  the  sui>erior  position  oeing 
assigned  to  the  white  man. 

I"  Good  for  Lincoln  IT 

Fellow-citizenSj  here  you  find  men  hurrahing  for  Lincoln,  and  say- 
ing that  he  did  nght  when  in  one  part  of  the  State  he  stood  np  for 
negro  equality,  and  in  another  part,  for  political  effect,  discarded  the 
doctrine,  and  declared  that  there  always  must  be  a  superior  and 
inferior  race.  Abolitionists  up  north  are  expected  and  required  to 
vote  for  Lincoln  because  he  goes  for  the  equality  of  the  races,  hold- 
ing that  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  whit«  man  and  the 
negro  were  created  equal,  and  endowed  by  the  divine  law  with  that 
raoalit^,  and  down  south  he  tells'the  Old  Whi^,  the  Eentuckians, 
Virgimans^  and  Tennesseeans  that  there  is  a  physical  difference  in  the 
races,  making  one  superior  and  the  other  inferior,  and  that  he  is  in 
favor  of  maintaining  the  superiority  of  the  white  race  over  the  negro. 

Now,  how  can  you  reconcile  those  two  positions  of  Mr.  lincoln  t 
He  is  to  be  voted  for  in  the  south  as  a  pro-slavery  man,  and  he  is  to 
be  voted  for  in  the  north  as  an  Abolitionist.  Up  here  he  thinks  it 
is  all  nonsense  to  talk  about  a  difference  between  the  races,  and 
says  that  we  must ''  discard  all  quibbling  about  this  race  and  that 
race  and  the  other  race  being  inferior,  and  therefore  thev  must  be 
placed  in  an  inferior  position."  Down  south  he  makes  this  '^  quib- 
ole  "  about  this  race  and  that  race  and  the  other  race  being  inferior 
as  the  creed  of  his  party,  and  declares  that  the  negro  can  never  be 
elevated  to  the  position  of  the  white  man.  Tou  find  that  his  politi- 
cal meetings  are  called  by  different  names  in  different  counties  in 
the  State.  Here  they  are  called  Republican  meetings,  but  in  old 
TazeweQ,  where  Lincoln  made  a  speech  last  Tuesday,  he  did  not 
address  a  Republican  meeting  but  ''  a  grand  rally  of  the  Lincoln 
men.''  There  are  verv  few  Republicans  there,  because  Tazewell  . 
Coanty  is  filled  with  old  Virginians  and  Eentuckians,  aU  of  whom 
are  Whies  or  Democrats,  and  if  Mr.  Lincoln  had  called  an  Abolition 
or  B^ublican  meeting  there,  he  would  not  get  many  votes.  Go 
down  into  Egynt,  and  you  will  find  that  he  and  his  party  are  operat- 
ing under  an  aiias  there,  which  his  friend  Trumbull  has  given  them, 
in  order  that  they  may  cheat  the  peoi)le.  When  I  was  down  in 
Monroe  Ck>unty  a  lew  weeks  a^o  addressing  the  people,  I  saw  hand- 
biUa  posted  announcing  that  Mr.  Trumbufi  was  goin^  to  speak  in 
bcd^au  of  Lincoln,  and  what  do  you  think  the  name  of  his  party  was 
there  t  Why,  the  "Free  Democracy."  Mr.  Trumbull  and  Mr.  Jehu  • 
Bi^er  were  announced  to  address  the  Free  Democracy  of  Monroe 
County,  and  the  bill  was  si^ed  "  Many  Free  Democrats."  The  rea- 
son that  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  party  adopted  the  name  of  '^  Free  De- 
mocracy"  down  there  was  because  Monroe  County  has  always  been 
an  old-fashioned  Democratic  county,  and  hence  it  was  necessarjr  to 
make  the  people  believe  that  they  were  Democrats,  sympathized 
with  them,  ana  were  flj^hting  for  Lincoln  as  Democrats.  Come  up 
to  Springfield,  where  Lincoln  now  lives  and  always  has  lived,  and 
yoQ  find  that  the  convention  of  his  party  which  assembled  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  the  legislature,  who  are  expected  to  vote  for  him 
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if  elected,  dare  not  adopt  the  name  of  BepublicanJiat  assemUednnder 
the  title  of  '^  All  opposed  to  the  Democracy."  Thns  you  find  that  Mr. 
Lincoln'8  creed  cannot  travel  through  even  one  halt  of  the  oonnties 
of  this  State,  but  that  it  changes  its  hues,  and  becomes  lighter  and 
lighter  as  it  travels  from  the  extreme  north,  until  it  is  nearly  white 
when  it  reaches  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  State.  I  ask  you,  my 
friends,  why  cannot  BepubUcans  avow  their  principles  alike  evoy- 
where  t  I  would  despise  myself  if  I  thou^t  that  I  was  proeurmg 
your  votes  by  conoealmg  my  opinions,  and  by  avowing  one  set  of 
principles  in  one  part  of  the  State,  and  a  different  set  in  another 
part. 

If  I  do  not  trulv  and  honorably  represent  your  feelings  and  prin- 
ciples, then  I  ought  not  to  be  your  senator;  and  I  will  never  conceal 
my  opinions,  or  modify  or  change  them  a  hair's-breadth,  in  order  to 
get  votes.  I  tell  you  that  this  Chicago  doctrine  of  Lincoln's — de- 
claring that  the  negro  and  the  white  man  are  made  equal  by  the  Dee- 
laration  of  Indei)endence  and  by  Divine  Providence —  is  a  monstrous 
heresy.  The  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  never 
dreamed  of  the  negro  when  they  were  writing  that  document.  They 
referred  to  white  men,  to  men  of  European  birth  and  European  de- 
scent, when  they  declared  the  equality  of  all  men.  I  see  a  gentleman 
there  in  the  crowd  shaking  his  nead.  Let  me  remind  him  that  when 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  that  document  he  was  the  owner^  and  so 
continued  until  his  death,  of  a  large  number  of  slaves.  Did  he  in- 
tend to  say  in  that  Declaration  that  his  negro  slaves,  which  he  held 
and  treated  as  property,  were  created  his  equals  by  divine  law,  and 
that  he  was  violating  the  law  of  Gk>d  every  dav  of  his  life  by  holding 
them  as  slaves  t  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  tnat  when  that  Declara- 
tion was  put  forth,  every  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies  were  slave- 
holding  colonies,  and  every  man  who  signed  that  instrument  repre- 
sented a  slaveholding  constituency.  I^ollect,  also,  that  no  one  of 
them  emancipated  his  slaves,  much  less  put  them  on  an  equality  wiA 
himself,  after  he  signed  the  Declaration.  On  the  contrary,  tiiey  all 
continued  to  hold  their  negroes  as  slaves  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Now,  do  you  believe — are  you  willing:  to  have  it  said — that 
every  man  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  declared  the 
negro  his  equal^  and  then  was  hvpocrite  enou^  to  continue  to  hold 
him  as  a  slave,  in  violation  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  divine  law! 
And  yet  when  you  say  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  includes 
the  negro,  you  charge  the  signers  of  it  with  hypocrisy. 

I  say  to  you  frankly,  that  in  my  opinion  ftiis  government  was 
made  by  our  fathers  on  the  white  basis.  It  was  made  by  white  men 
for  the  benefit  of  white  men  and  their  posterity  forever,  and  was 
intended  to  be  administered  by  white  men  in  all  time  to  come.  Bnt 
while  I  hold  that  under  our  Constitution  and  political  system  the 
ne^o  is  not  a  citizen,  cannot  be  a  citizen,  and  ought  not  to  be  a 
citizen,  it  does  not  follow  bv  any  means  that  he  should  be  a  slave. 
On  the  contrary,  it  does  follow  that  the  negro  as  an  inferior  race 
ought  to  possess  every  right,  every  privilege,  every  immunity  whieh 
he  can  safely  exercise  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lives.   Humanity  requires,  and  Christianity  commands,  that 
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yon  shall  extend  to  every  inferior  being,  and  every  dependent  being, 
all  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  advantages  which  can  be  grant^ 
to  them  consistent  with  the  safety  of  society.  If  yon  ask  me  the 
natnre  and  extent  of  these  privileges,  I  answer  that  that  is  a  ones- 
tion  which  the  people  of  each  State  mnst  decide  for  Uiemselves. 
Illinois  has  decided  that  question  for  herself.  We  have  said  that  in 
this  State  the  negro  shall  not  be  a  slave,  nor  shall  he  be  a  citizen. 
KentucW  holds  a  different  doctrine.  New  York  holds  one  different 
from  eitner,  and  Maine  one  different  from  all.  Virginia,  in  her 
policy  on  this  question,  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  others,  and 
so  on,  until  there  are  hardlv  two  States  whose  policy  is  exactly  alike 
in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  white  man  and  the  negro.  Nor  can 
you  reconcile  them  and  make  them  alike.  Each  State  must  do  as  it 
pleases.  Illinois  had  as  much  right  to  adopt  the  policy  which  we 
nave  on  that  subject  as  Kentuc^  had  to  adopt  a  different  policy. 
The  great  principle  of  this  ^vemment  is  that  each  State  has  tne 
right  to  do  as  it  pleases  on  all  these  questions,  and  no  other  State  or 
power  on  earth  has  the  right  to  intei^ere  with  us,  or  complain  of  us 
merely  because  our  system  differs  from  theirs.  In  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850,  Mr.  Clay  declared  that  this  great  principle  ought 
to  exist  in  the  Territories  as  well  as  in  the  States,  and  I  reasserted 
his  doctrine  in  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  in  1854. 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  cannot  be  made  to  understand,  and  those  who 
are  determined  to  vote  for  him,  no  matter  whether  he  is  a  pro- 
slavery  man  in  the  south  and  a  'negro-e<][uality  advocate  in  the 
north,  cannot  be  made  to  understand,  how  it  is  tiiat  in  a  Territory 
the  people  can  do  as  they  please  on  the  slavery  question  under  the 
Dinea  Scott  decision.  Let  us  see  whether  I  cannot  explain  it  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  impartial  men.  Chief  Justice  Tanejr  has  said,  in 
his  opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  that  a  negro  slave,  being  property, 
stanos  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  property,  ana  that  tne  owner 
may  carry  them  into  Umted  States  territory  the  same  as  he  does 
other  property.  Suppose  any  two  of  vou  neighbors  shall  conclude 
to  go  to  Kansas,  one  carrying  $100,000  worth  of  neffro  slaves  and 
the  other  $100,000  worth  of  mixed  merchandise,  incluoing  quantities 
of  liquors.  You  both  agree  that  under  that  decision  you  may  carry 
your  property  to  Kansas,  but  when  you  get  it  there,  the  merchant 
who  is  possessed  of  the  liquors  is  met  by  the  Maine  liquor  law,  which 
prohibits  the  sale  or  use  of  his  property,  and  the  owner  of  the  slaves 
IS  met  by  equally  unfriendly  legislation,  which  makes  his  property 
worthless  after  he  pets  it  there.  What  is  the  right  to  carry  your  prop- 
erty into  the  Temtonr  worth  to  either,  when  unfriendly  legislation 
in  the  Territory  renaers  it  worthless  after  you  get  it  there  t  The 
slaveholder,  when  he  gets  his  slaves  there,  finds  that  tJiere  is  no  local 
law  to  protect  him  in  holding  them,  no  slave  code,  no  police  regula- 
tion maintaining  and  supporting  him  in  his  ri^ht,  and  he  discovers 
at  once  that  the  absence  of  such  mendly  legislation  excludes  his  prop- 
erty frona  the  Territory  just  as  irresistibly  as  if  there  was  a  positive 
constitutional  prohibition  excluding  it. 

Thus  you  find  it  is  with  any  kind  of  property  in  a  Territory  s  f 
pends  for  its  protection  on  the  local  and  municipal  law.    It  1 
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pie  of  a  Territory  want  slavery^  they  make  friendly  l^idation  to 
introduce  it,  but  if  they  do  not  want  it,  they  withhold  all  protection 
from  it,  and  then  it  cannot  exist  there.  Such  was  the  view  taken  on 
the  subject  by  different  Southern  men  when  the  Nebraska  bill  passed 
See  ti^e  speech  of  'Mr.  Orr,  of  South  Garolma,  the  present  Si>eaker  of 
tiie  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress,  made  at  that  time,  and 
there  you  will  find  this  whole  doctrine  argued  out  at  full  length. 
Bead  tne  speeches  of  other  Southern  concressmen,  senatoreL  and  repre- 
sentatives, made  in  1854,  and  you  will  find  that  they  took  the  same 
view  of  the  subject  as  Mr.  Orr — that  slavery  could  never  be  forced 
on  a  people  who  did  not  want  it.  I  hold  that  in  this  country  there 
is  no  power  on  the  face  of  the  globe  that  can  force  any  institution  on 
an  unwilling  people.  The  great  fundamental  principle  of  our  gov- 
ernment is  tnat  tne  people  of  each  State  and  each  Territory  shafi  be 
left  perfectly  free  to  decide  for  themselves  what  shall  be  the  natnre 
and  character  of  their  institutions.  When  this  government  was  made, 
it  was  based  on  that  principle.  At  tiie  time  of  its  formation  there 
were  twelve  slaveholoinj?  States,  and  one  free  State,  in  this  Union. 
Suppose  this  doctrine  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  BepuDlican&  of  uni- 
formity of  laws  of  all  the  States  on  the  subiect  of  slavery,  nad  pre- 
vailed; suppose  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  had  been  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  Constitution,  and  that  he  had  risen  in 
that  august  body,  and.  addressing  tiie  Father  of  his  Ck>untry,  had  said 
as  he  did  at  Spnngfieid : 

A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  government 
caimot  endure  permanently  half  cdave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  ezpeet  the 
Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fetU,  but  I  do  eixpeti 
it  will  cease  to  be  divided.    It  will  become  all  one  thing,  or  all  the  other. 

What  do  you  think  would  have  been  the  result  t  Suppose  he  had 
made  that  convention  believe  that  doctrine,  and  they  had  acted  upon 
it,  what  do  you  think  would  have  been  the  result  t  Do  you  beheve 
that  one  free  State  would  have  outvoted  the  twelve  slaveholding 
States,  and  thus  abolished  slavery  t  On  the  contrary,  would  not  the 
twelve  slaveholding  States  have  outvoted  tiie  one  free  State,  and 
iinder  his  doctrine  nave  fastened  slavery  by  an  irrevocable  constitu- 
tional provision  upon  every  inch  of  the  American  republic  ?  Thus 
you  see  that  the  doctrine  he  now  advocates,  if  proclaimed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  government,  would  have  establisned  slavery  every- 
where throughout  the  American  continent;  and  are  you  willing,  now 
that  we  have  the  majority  section,  to  exercise  a  power  which  we 
never  would  have  submitted  to  when  we  were  in  the  minority  t  If 
the  Southern  States  had  attempted  to  control  our  institutions,  and 
make  the  States  all  slave  when  they  had  the  power,  I  ask  would  you 
have  submitted  to  it  t  If  you  would  not,  are  you  vrilling,  now  fliat 
we  have  become  the  strongest  under  that  great  principle  of  self- 
government  that  allows  each  State  to  do  as  it  pleases,  to  attempt 
to  control  the  Southern  institutions  ?  Then,  my  friends,  I  say  to 
you  that  there  is  but  one  path  of  peace  in  this  republic^  and  that 
is  to  administer  this  government  as  our  fathers  made  it^  divided 
into  free  and  slave  States,  ^ovring  each  State  to  decide  for  itself 
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whether  it  wants  slavery  or  not.  If  Illinois  will  settle  the  sla- 
very question  for  herself,  and  mind  her  own  business  and  let  her 
neigh  Dors  alone,  we  will  oe  at  peace  with  Eentneky,  and  every  other 
Sonthem  State.  If  every  other  State  in  the  Union  will  do  the  same, 
there  will  be  peace  between  the  North  and  South,  and  in  the  whole 
Union. 

Mr.  LincoMs  Reply  in  the  Oalesburg  Joint  Debate. 

My  FeUauhcitizens :  A  veiy  large  portion  of  the  speech  which 
Judge  Douglas  has  addressed  to  you  has  previously  been  deUvered 
and  put  in  print.  I  do  not  mean  that  for  a  hit  upon  the  judge  at  all. 
If  I  had  not  been  interrupted,  I  was  going  to  say  that  sucn  an  answer 
as  I  was  able  to  make  to  a  very  lar^  portion  of  it,  had  already  been 
more  than  once  made  and  publisher  There  has  been  an  opportu- 
nity aflForded  to  the  public  to  see  our  respective  views  ujpon  the  topics 
discussed  in  a  large  portion  of  the  speech  which  he  has  just  delivered. 
I  make  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  excusing  myself  for  not 
passing  over  the  entire  groima  that  the  judge  has  traversed.  I, 
nowever,  desire  to  take  up  some  of  the  pomts  that  he  has  attended 
to,  and  ask  your  attention  to  them,  and  I  shfdl  follow  him  backward 
upon  some  notes  which  I  have  taken,  reversing  the  order  by  begin- 
ning where  he  concluded. 

The  judge  has  alluded  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
insLstea  that  negroes  are  not  included  in  that  Declaration ,-  and  that 
it  is,  a  slander  upon  the  framers  of  that  instrument  to  suppose  that 
n^roes  were  meant  therein:  and  he  asks  you:  Is  it  possible  to 
beueve  that  Mr.  Je£Ferson,  wno  penned  the  mmiortal  paper,  could 
have  supposed  himself  applying  the  language  of  that  instrument  to 
the  negro  race,  and  yet  neld  a  portion  of  that  race  in  slavery  t 
Would  he  not  at  once  have  freed  themt  I  only  have  to  remark 
upon  this  i)art  of  the  judge's  speech  (and  that,  too^  very  briefly,  for 
I  shall  not  detain  mysetf,  or  you,  upon  that  point  for  any  great 
length  of  time),  that  I  beUeve  tne  entire  records  of  the  world,  from 
the  date  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  up  to  within  three  years 
a^,  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  one  single  affirmation,  from  one 
sinffle  man,  that  the  negro  was  not  included  in  the  Declaration  of 
In&pendence :  I  think  I  may  defy  Judge  Douglas  to  show  that  he 
ever  said  so,  tnat  Washington  ever  said  so,  that  any  president  ever 
said  so,  that  any  member  of  Congress  ever  said  so,  or  that  any 
living  man  upon  the  whole  earth  ever  said  so,  until  the  necessities  of 
the  present  policy  of  the  Democratic  party,  in  rerard  to  slavery,  had 
to  invent  that  affirmation.  And  I  will  remind  Judge  Douglas  and 
this  audience  that  while  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  owner  of  slaves,  as 
undoubtedly  he  was,  in  speaking  upon  this  very  subject,  he  used  the 
strong  langua^  that  "he  trembled  for  his  country  when  he  remem- 
bered that  GK)a  was  jpst" :  and  I  will  offer  the  highest  premium  in 
my  power  to  Judge  Douglas  if  he  will  show  that  he,  in  all  his  life, 
ever  uttered  a  sentiment  at  all  akin  to  that  of  Jefferson. 

The  next  thing  to  which  I  will  ask  your  attention  is  the  judge's 
comments  upon  me  fact,  as  he  assumes  it  to  be,  that  we  cannot  ciill 
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our  public  meetmgs  as  Republican  meetings :  and  he  instances  Tase- 
well  Ck>unty  as  one  of  the  places  where  the  mends  of  lincoln  have 
called  a  public  meeting  and  have  not  dared  to  name  it  a  Republican 
meeting.  He  instances  Monroe  County  as  another  where  Judge 
Trumbull  and  Jehu  Baker  addressed  the  persons  whom  the  judge 
assumes  to  be  the  friends  of  Lincoln,  calling  them  the  ^^Free  Democ- 
racy." I  have  the  honor  to  inform  J  udge  Douglas  that  he  spoke  in 
that  very  countv  of  Tazewell  last  Saturday,  ana  I  was  there  on  Tues- 
day last,  and  when  he  spoke  there  he  spoKC  under  a  call  not  ventur- 
ing to  use  the  word  "Democrat.''  [Turning  to  Judge  Douglas.] 
What  think  you  of  thist 

So,  again,  there  is  another  thing  to  which  I  would  ask  the  judge's 
attention  upon  this  subject.  In  the  contest  of  1856  his  pcuiy  de- 
lighted to  call  themselves  together  as  the  "  National  Democracy," 
but  now,  if  there  should  be  a  notice  put  up  anywhere  for  a  meetiiif 
of  the  "National  Democracy,"  Judge  Douglas  and  his  friends  would 
not  come.  They  would  not  suppose  liemselves  invited.  They 
would  understand  that  it  was  a  call  for  those  hateful  postmasters 
whom  he  talks  about. 

Now  a  few  words  in  regard  to  these  extracts  from  speeches  of 
mine  which  Judge  Douglas  has  read  to  you.  and  which  he  supposes 
are  in  very  great  contrast  to  each  other.  Tnose  speeches  have  oeen 
before  the  public  for  a  considerable  time,  and  if  they  have  any  in- 
consistency in  them,  if  there  is  any  conflict  in  them,  the  public  nave 
been  able  to  detect  it.  When  the  judge  says,  in  speaking  on  this 
subject,  that  I  make  speeches  of  one  sort  for  the  peopte  of  the 
northern  end  of  the  State,  and  of  a  different  sort  for  the  southern 

Eeople,  he  assumes  that  I  do  not  imderstand  that  my  speeches  will 
e  put  in  print  and  read  north  and  south.  I  knew  all  the  while  that 
the  speech  that  I  made  at  Chicago  and  the  one  I  made  at  Jonesboro 
and  tne  one  at  Charleston  would  all  be  put  in  print,  and  all  the  read- 
ing and  intelligent  men  in  the  commumty  womd  see  them  and  know 
all  about  my  opinions ;  and  I  have  not  supposed,  and  do  not  now 
suppose,  that  there  is  any  conflict  whatever  oetween  them.  But  the 
judge  will  have  it  that  ii  we  do  not  confess  that  there  is  a  sort  of  in- 
equality between  the  white  and  black  races  which  justifies  us  in 
making  them  slaves,  we  must,  then,  insist  that  there  is  a  degree  of 
equality  that  requires  us  to  make  them  our  wives.  Now,  I  have  all 
the  while  taken  a  broad  distinction  in  regard  to  that  matter ;  and 
that  is  all  there  is  in  these  different  speeches  which  he  arrays  here, 
and  the  entire  reading  of  either  of  the  speeches  will  show  tnat  that 
distinction  was  made.  Perhaps  by  taking  two  parts  of  the  same 
speech  he  could  have  got  up  as  much  of  a  conflict  as  the  one  he  has 
found.  I  have  all  the  while  maintained  that  in  so  far  as  it  should 
be  insisted  that  there  was  an  equality  between  the  white  and  black 
races  that  should  produce  a  perfect  social  and  political  equality,  it 
was  an  impossibihty.  This  you  have  seen  in  my  printed  speeches, 
and  with  it  I  have  said  that  in  their  right  to  "  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,"  as  proclaimed  in  that  old  Declaration,  the  in- 
ferior races  are  our  equals.  And  these  declarations  I  have  constantly 
made  in  reference  to  the  abstrai't  moral  question,  to  contemplate  and 
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consider  when  we  are  legislating  about  any  new  country  which  is  not 
already  cursed  with  the  actual  presence  of  the  evil — slavery.  I  have 
never  manifested  any  impatience  with  the  necessities  that  spring 
from  the  actual  presence  of  black  people  amongst  us^  and  the  actu£U 
existence  of  slavery  amongst  us  where  it  does  already  exist ;  but  I 
have  insisted  that,  m  legismting  for  new  coimtries  where  it  does  not 
exist,  there  is  no  just  nile  other  than  that  of  moral  and  abstract 
right.  With  reference  to  those  new  countries,  those  maxims  as  to 
the  right  of  a  people  to  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  " 
were  ttie  just  rules  to  be  constantly  referred  to.  There  is  no  mis- 
understanding this,  except  by  men  interested  to  misunderstand  it.  I 
take  it  that  I  have  to  address  an  intelligent  and  reading  community 
who  will  peruse  what  I  say,  weigh  it,  and  then  judge  whether  I  ad- 
vance improper  or  unsound  views^  or  whether  I  advance  hypocritical 
and  deceptive  and  contrary  views  m  different  portions  of  the  country. 
I  believe  myself  to  be  guilty  of  no  such  thing  as  the  latter,  thou^n, 
of  course,  I  cannot  claim  that  I  am  entirely  f^  from  all  error  in  the 
opinions  I  advance. 

The  jud^e  has  also  detained  us  awhile  in  regard  to  the  distinction 
between  his  party  and  our  party.  His  he  assumes  to  be  a  national 
party — ours  a  sectional  one.  He  does  this  in  asking  the  question 
whether  this  county  has  any  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Bepublican  party  t  He  assumes  that  our  party  is  altogether  sec- 
tional— that  the  party  to  which  he  adheres  is  national;  and  the 
argument  is  that  no  party  can  be  a  rightful  party — can  be  based 
upon  rightful  principles — unless  it  can  announce  its  principles 
everywhere.  I  presume  that  Judge  Douglas  could  not  go  into  Rus- 
sia and  announce  the  doctrine  of  our  national  Democracy;  he  could 
not  denoimce  the  doctrine  of  kings  and  emperors  and  monarchies  in 
Russia ;  and  it  may  be  true  of  this  country,  that  in  some  places  we 
may  not  be  able  to  proclaim  a  doctrine  as  clearly  true  as  the  truth 
of  Democracy,  because  there  is  a  section  so  directly  opposed  to  it 
that  they  will  not  tolerate  us  in  doing  so.  Is  it  the  true  test  of  the 
soundness  of  a  doctrine,  that  in  some  places  people  won't  let  you 
OTodaim  itt  Is  that  the  way  to  test  the  truth  of  any  doctrine? 
Why,  I  understand  that  at  one  time  the  people  of  Chicago  would 
not  let  Judge  Douglas  preach  a  certain  favorite  doctrine  of  his.  I 
commend  to  his  consideration  the  Question,  whether  he  takes  that  as 
a  test  of  the  unsoundness  of  what  ne  wanted  to  preach. 

There  is  another  thing  to  which  I  wish  to  ask  attention  for  a  little 
while  on  this  occasion.  What  has  always  been  the  evidence  brought 
forward  to  prove  that  the  Republican  party  is  a  sectional  party  f 
The  main  one  was  that  in  the  Southern  portion  of  the  Union  tne 
people  did  not  let  the  Republicans  proclaim  their  doctrines  amongst 
them.  That  has  been  the  main  evidence  brought  forward  —  that 
they  had  no  supporters,  or  substantially  none^  in  the  slave  States. 
The  South  have  not  taken  hold  of  our  principles  as  we  announce 
them ;  nor  does  Judge  Douglas  now  grapple  with  those  principles. 
We  have  a  Republican  State  platform,  laid  down  in  Spnn^eld  in 
June  last,  stating  our  position  all  the  way  through  the  questions  be- 
fore the  country.   We  are  now  far  advanced  in  tnis  canvass.    Judge 
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Douglas  and  I  have  made  perhaps  forty  speeches  apiece,  and  we  have 
now  for  the  fifth  time  met  face  to  face  in  debate,  and  np  to  thisday I 
have  not  foand  either  Judge  Douglas  or  any  friend  of  his  taking  hold 
of  the  Republican  platform  or  laying  his  finger  upon  anything  in  it 
that  is  wrong.  I  ask  you  all  to  recoUect  that.  Judge  Douglas  tans 
away  from  the  platform  of  principles  to  the  fact  that  he  can  find  peo* 

Ele  somewhere  who  will  not  allow  us  to  announce  those  principle. 
t  he  had  great  confidence  that  our  principles  were  wronff,  he  would 
take  hold  of  them  and  demonstrate  them  to  be  wrong^.  But  he  does 
not  do  so.  The  only  evidence  he  has  of  tiieir  being  wrong  is  in  fl^ 
fact  that  there  are  people  who  won't  allow  us  to  preach  them.  luik 
again  is  that  the  way  to  test  the  soundness  of  a  doctrinef  ^ 

I  ask  his  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  by  the  rule  of  nationality  be 
is  himself  fast  becoming  sectionaL  I  ask  his  attention  to  the  fact  tbit 
his  speeches  would  not  go  as  current  now  south  of  the  Ohio  Binr 
as  they  have  formerly  gone  there.  I  ask  his  attention  to  tiie  bet 
that  he  felicitates  himself  to-day  that  all  the  Democrats  of  the  tnt 
States  are  agreeing  with  him,  while  he  omits  to  tell  us  that  the  Demo- 
crats of  any  slave  State  a^ree  with  him.  U  he  has  not  thought  of 
this,  I  commend  to  his  consideration  the  evidence  in  his  own  dedjin- 
tion,  on  this  dav,  of  his  becoming  sectional  too.  I  see  it  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. Wliatever  may  be  uie  result  of  thi^  ephemeral  conteit 
oetween  Judge  Douglas  and  myself.  I  see  the  day  rapidly  approidi- 
ing  when  his  pill  of  sectionalism,  wnich  he  has  l>een  thrusting  down 
the  throatfi  of  Republicans  for  years  past,  will  be  crowded  down  hia 
own  throat. 

Now  in  rerard  to  what  Judge  Douglas  said  (in  the  beginnin([  of 
his  speech)  aoout  the  compromise  of  1850  containing  the  prinaida 
of  the  Nebraska  bill :  although  I  have  often  presented  my  views  upon 
that  subject-,  yet  as  I  have  not  done  so  in  this  canvass,  1  will^  if  jm 

\  little  with  them.  I  have  always  maij 
lat  there  was  nothing  of  the  principle 
compromise  of  18«50  at  all — nothing 
Where  can  vou  find  the  principle  of  the  Nebraska  bill  in  that  com- 
promise t  if  anywhere,  in  the  two  pieces  of  the  compromise  organ- 
izing the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  It  was  expressly 
provided  in  these  two  acts  that,  when  they  came  to  be  admitted  inti> 
the  Union,  they  should  be  admitted  with  or  without  slavery,  as  they 
should  choose,  by  their  own  constitutions.  Nothing  was  said  in 
either  of  those  acts  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  in  relation  to  slaveiy 
during  the  territorial  existence  of  those  Territories,  while  Heniy 
Clay  constantly  made  the  declaration  (Judffc  Douglas  recognizing 
him  as  a  leader)  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  old  Mexican  laws  would 
control  that  question  diiring  the  territorial  existence,  and  that  these 
old  Mexican  laws  excluded  slavery.  How  can  that  be  used  as  a 
principle  for  declaring  that  during  the  territorial  existence,  as  weD 
as  at  the  time  of  framing  the  constitution,  the  people,  if  you  please, 
might  have  slaves  if  thev  wanted  them  t  I  am  not  discussing  the 
question  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong ;  but  how  are  the  New  Mexican 
and  Utah  laws  patterns  for  the  Nt^braska  billt  I  maintain  that  the 
organization  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  did  not  establi^  a  general 
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principle  at  alL  It  had  no  feature  establishing  a  general  princi- 
ple. The  acts  to  which  I  have  referred  were  a  pwrt  of  a  general  sys- 
tem of  compromises.  They  did  not  lay  down  what  was  proposed  as 
a  reffolar  policy  for  the  Territories ;  only  an  agreement  m  tbiB  par- 
ticomr  case  to  do  in  that  way,  because  other  thmgs  were  done  Qiat 
were  to  be  a  compensation  for  it.  They  were  allowed  to  come  in  in 
that  shape,  because  in  another  way  it  was  paid  for — considering  that 
as  a  part  of  that  system  of  measures  callra  the  compromise  of  1850, 
which  finally  included  half  a  dozen  acts.  It  included  the  admission 
of  Calif omia  as  a  free  State,  which  was  kept  out  of  the  Union  for 
half  a  year  because  it  had  formed  a  free  constitution.  It  included 
the  settlement  of  the  boundary  of  Texas,  which  had  been  imdeflned 
before,  which  was  in  itself  a  slavery  question :  for  if  you  pushed  the 
line  further  west,  you  made  Texas  larger,  ana  made  more  slave  Ter- 
ritory ;  while  if  you  drew  the  line  toward  the  east,  you  narrowed  the 
boundary  and  <uminished  the  domain  of  davery,  and  by  so  much 
increased  free  Territory.  It  included  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  included  the  passage  of  a  new  fugitive- 
alave  law.  All  these  things  were  put  toj^ther,  and  though  passed 
in  separate  acts,  were  nevertheless  m  legislation  (as  the  speedies  at 
the  time  will  snow)  made  to  depend  upon  each  other.  Each  got 
votes,  with  the  understanding  that  the  other  measures  were  to  pass, 
and  by  this  Eiystem  of  compromise,  in  that  series  of  measures,  tnose 
two  bills — the  New  Mexico  and  Utah  bills — were  passed;  andl  sa^ 
for  that  reason  thejr  could  not  be  taken  as  models,  framed  upon  their 
own  intrinsic  principle,  for  all  future  Territories.  And  I  have  the 
evidence  of  this  in  the  fact  that  Judge  Douglas,  a  year  afterwfurcL 
or  more  than  a  year  afterward  perhaps,  when  he  first  introducea 
bills  for  the  purpose  of  framing  new  Territories,  did  not  attempt  to 
follow  these  biUs  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah ;  and  even  when  he  intro- 
duced this  Nebraska  bill,  I  think  you  will  discover  that  he  did  not 
exactly  follow  them.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  at  great  length 
upon  {his  branch  of  the  discussion.  My  own  opinion  is  that  a  thorough 
investigation  will  show  most  plaioly  that  the  New  Mexico  and  Utah 
bills  were  part  of  a  system  of  compromise,  and  not  designed  as 

Skttems  for  future  territorial  legislation,  and  that  this  Nebraska  bill 
d  not  follow  them  as  a  pattern  at  all. 

The  jud^  tells  us,  in  proceeding,  that  he  is  opposed  to  making  any 
odious  distmctions  between  free  and  slave  States.  I  am  altogether 
unaware  that  the  Republicans  are  in  favor  of  making  any  odious 
distinctions  between  the  free  and  slave  States.  But  there  still  is  a 
difference,  I  think,  between  Judge  Douglas  and  the  Republicans  in 
this.  I  suppose  that  the  real  dif^rence  between  Judge  Douglas  and 
his  friends  and  the  RepubUcans,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  the  jud^ 
is  not  in  favor  of  makmg  any  difference  between  slavery  and  lib- 
erty—that he  is  in  favor  of  eradicating,  of  pressing  out  of  view, 
the  questions  of  preference  in  this  country  for  free  or  slave  institu- 
tions ;  and  consequently  every  sentiment  he  utters  discards  the  idea 
that  there  is  any  wrong  in  slavery.  Evenrthing  that  emanates  from 
him  or  his  coadjutors  in  their  course  of  policy  carefully  excludes 
tiie  thought  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  slavery.     All  their 
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argoments,  if  von  will  consider  them,  will  be  seen  to  exdnde  the 
tiionght  that  there  is  anytiiing  whatever  wrong  in  slavei^.  If  you 
will  take  the  judge's  speeches,  and  select  the  short  and  pointed  sen- 
tences expressed  by  him, — as  his  declaration  that  he  ''don't  care 
whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or  down," — you  will  see  at  once  that 
this  is  perfectly  logical^  if  you  do  not  admit  that  slaveiy  is  wrong. 
If  you  ao  admit  that  it  is  wrong,  Judge  Douglas  cannot  logically  say 
he  don't  care  whether  a  wrong  is  voted  up  or  voted  down.  Judge 
Douglas  declares  tiiat  if  any  community  wants  slavery  they  have  a 
right  to  have  it.  He  can  say  that  logically,  if  he  says  that  there  is 
no  wrong  in  slavery  j  but  if  you  admit  that  there  is  a  wrong  in  it,  he 
cannot  logically  say  that  anybody  has  a  right  to  do  wrone.  He  in- 
sists that,,  upon  the  score  of  equality,  the  owners  of  luaves  and 
owners  of  property — of  horses  and  every  other  sort  of  propaly — 
should  be  alike,  and  hold  them  alike  in  a  new  Territorv.  That  is 
perfectly  logical,  if  the  two  species  of  propjerty  are  alike,  and  are 
equally  founded  in  ri^ht.  But  if  you  admit  tiiat  one  of  them  is 
wrong,  you  cannot  institute  any  equality  between  right  and  wrong. 
And  from  this  difference  of  sentiment — the  belief  on  the  part  St 
one  that  the  institution  is  wrong,  and  a  policy  springing  from  that 
belief  which  looks  to  the  arrest  of  the  enlargement  of  that  wrong; 
and  this  other  sentiment,  that  it  is  no  wrong,  and  a  policy  sprung  from 
that  sentiment  which  will  tolerate  no  idea  of  preventing  that  wrong 
from  growing  larger,  and  looks  to  there  never  being  an  end  of  it 
through  all  Sie  existence  of  thin^ — arises  the  real  difference  be- 
tween Judge  Douglas  and  his  friends  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Republicans  on  the  other.  Now,  I  confess  myself  as  belonging  to 
that  class  in  the  country  who  contemplate  slaverv  as  a  mora^  serial, 
and  political  eviL,  having  due  regard  tor  its  actual  existence  amongst 
us,  and  the  difficulties  of  getting  rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way, 
and  to  all  the  constitutional  obligations  which  nave  been  thrown 
about  it ;  but  who,  nevertheless,  desire  a  policy  that  looks  to  tlie  pre- 
vention of  it  as  a  wrong,  and  looks  hopefully  to  the  time  when  as  a 
wrong  it  may  come  to  an  end. 

Judge  Douglas  has  again,  for,  I  believe,  the  fifth  time,  if  not  the 
seventn,  in  my  presence,  reiterated  his  charge  of  a  conspiracy  or  com- 
bination between  the  National  Democrats  and  Republicans.  What 
evidence  Judge  Douglas  has  upon  this  subject  I  know  not,  inasmuch 
as  he  never  favors  us  with  any.  I  have  said  upon  a  former  occasion, 
and  I  do  not  choose  to  suppress  it  now,  that  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
division  in  the  judge's  party.  He  got  it  up  himself.  It  was  ail  his 
and  their  work.  He  had,  1  think,  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  the 
steps  that  led  to  the  Lecompton  constitution  than  Mr.  Buchanan 
had ;  though  at  last,  when  they  reached  it,  they  quarreled  over  it, 
and  their  mends  divided  upon  it.  I  am  very  free  to  confess  to  Judge 
Douglas  that  I  have  no  oDJection  to  the  division;  but  I  defy  the 
judge  to  show  any  evidence  that  I  have  in  any  way  promoted  that 
division,  unless  he  insists  on  being  a  witness  himself  m  merely  say- 
ing so.  I  can  give  all  fair  friends  of  Judge  Douglas  here  to  under- 
stand exactiy  the  view  that  Republicans  take  m  regard  to  that 
division.    Don't  you  remember  how  two  years  ago  the  opponents 
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of  the  Democratic  party  were  divided  between  Fremont  and  Pill- 
more  t  I  gaess  you  do.  Any  Democrat  who  remembers  that  divi- 
sion will  remember  also  that  he  was  at  the  time  very  glad  of  it,  and 
then  he  will  be  able  to  see  all  there  is  between  the  National  Demo- 
crats and  the  Republicans.  What  we  now  think  of  the  two  divisions 
of  Democrats,  you  then  thought  of  the  Pr6mont  and  Fillmore  divi- 
sions.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it. 

But  if  the  judge  continues  to  put  forward  the  declaration  that 
there  is  an  unnoly,  imnatural  alliance  between  the  Republicans  and 
the  National  Democrats,  I  now  want  to  enter  my  protest  against 
receiving  him  as  an  entirely  competent  witness  upon  that  sm)ject. 
I  want  to  call  to  the  judge's  attention  an  attack  he  made  upon  me 
in  the  first  one  of  these  debates,  at  Ottawa,  on  the  2l8t  of  August.  In 
order  to  fix  extreme  Abolitionism  upon  me,  Judge  Douglas  read  a 
set  of  resolutions  which  he  declared  had  been  passed  by  a  Republican 
State  convention,  in  October,  1854,  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  he 
declared  I  had  taken  part  in  that  convention.  It  turned  out  that 
although  a  few  men  calling  themselves  an  anti-Nebraska  State  con- 
vention had  sat  at  Springfield  about  that  time,  yet  neither  did  I  take 
any  part  in  it,  nor  did  it  pass  the  resolutions  or  any  such  resolutions 
as  Judge  Douglas  read.  So  apparent  had  it  become  that  the  resolu- 
tions idiich  he  read  had  not  been  passed  at  Springfield  at  all,  nor  by 
any  State  convention  in  which  Ihad  taken  part,  that  seven  days 
afterward,  at  Freeport  Jud^  Douglas  declared  that  he  had  been 
misled  by  Charles  H.  Lanphier,  editor  of  the  "State  Renter,"  and 
Thomas  L.  Harris,  member  of  Congress  in  that  district,  and  he 
promised  in  that  speech  that  when  he  went  to  Springfield  ne  would 
investigate  tibe  matter.  Since  then  Jud^e  Dougls^  has  been  to 
Springfield,  and  I  presume  has  made  uie  investigation;  but  a 
month  has  passed  smce  he  has  been  there,  and  so  far  as  I  know, 
he  has  made  no  report  of  the  result  of  his  investigation.  I  have 
waited  as  I  think  a  sufficient  time  for  the  report  of  that  investiga- 
tion, and  I  have  some  curiosity  to  see  and  hear  it.  A  fraud,  an 
absolute  forgery,  was  committed,  and  the  perpetration  of  it  was  traced 
to  tJie  three — ^Lanphier,  Harris,  and  Douglas.  Whether  it  can  be 
narrowed  in  any  way,  so  as  to  exonerate  any  one  of  them,  is  what 
Judge  Douglas's  report  would  probably  show. 

It  is  true  that  the  set  of  resolutions  read  by  Judge  Douglas  were 

fmblished  in  the  Illinois  "State  Register''  on  the  16th  of  October, 
854,  as  being  the  resolutions  of  an  anti-Nebraska  convention  which 
had  sat  in  that  same  month  of  October,  at  Springfield.  But  it  is  also 
true  tiiat  the  publication  in  the  "  Register"  was  a  forgery  then,  and 
the  question  is  still  behind^hich  of  the  three,  if  not  all  of  them, 
oommitted  that  forgery?  The  idea  that  it  was  done  by  mistake  is 
absurd.  The  article  in  the  Illinois  "  State  Register  "  contains  part  of 
the  real  proceedings  of  that  Springfield  convention,  showing  that 
the  writer  of  the  article  had  the  real  proceedings  before  him,  and 
purposely  threw  out  the  genuine  resolutions  passed  by  the  conven- 
tion, and  fraudulently  substituted  the  others.  Lanphier  then,  as  now, 
was  the  editor  of  the  "  Register,"  so  that  there  seems  to  be  but  little 
room  for  his  escape.    But  then  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Lan- 


phier  had  less  interest  in  the  objeirt  of  tliat  forgery  than  either  of  the' 
other  two.  Tlie  main  object  of  that  forgerj'  at  that  time  was  to  heat 
Yatea  and  elect  Harris  to  Congress,  andthkt  object  was  known  to  be 
exceedinc;ly  dear  to  Judge  Douglas  at  that  tune.  Harris  and  Doii^' 
las  were  both  in  Springfield  when  the  convention  was  in  session,  and' 
although  they  both  left  before  the  fraud  appeared  in  the  "  Register ,■ 
snbsequent  events  show  that  they  have  both  had  their  eyes  fli«| 
upon  that  convention. 

The  fraud  having  been  appu-ently  successful  upon  that  occasioi^ 
both  Hai-ris  and  Douglas  have  more  than  once  since  then  been  at- 
tempting to  put  it  to  new  uses.  As  the  fisherman's  wife,  whoM 
drowned  husband  was  brought  home  with  his  body  full  of  eels,  sai£l 
when  she  was  asked  what  was  to  be  done  with  him,  "Take  the 
eels  out  and  set  bim  again,"  so  Harris  and  Douglas  have  shown  ft 
ihsposition  to  take  the  eels  out  of  that  stole  fraud  by  which  the^ 
gained  Harris's  election,  and  eet  the  fraud  again  more  than  once.  Ok 
flie  9th  of  July,  I80G,  Douglas  attempted  a  repetition  of  it  npoa 
Trumbull  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  Unit«d  States,  as  will  ^ 
pear  from  the  appendix  to  the  "  Congressional  Globe  "  of  that  datft 
On  the  9th  of  August,  Harris  attempted  it  again  upon  Norton  t> 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  will  appear  by  the  same  doc* 
ment — the  appendix  to  the  ''Congressional  Globe"  of  that  datft 
On  the  21st  of  August  last,  all  three — Lanphier,  Douglas,  and  Hi 
ris — reattemptcd  it  upon  me  at  Ottawa.  It  has  been  clung  to  a 
plbyed  out  again  and  again  as  an  exceediagly  high  trump  by  tliil 
blessed  trio.  And  now  that  it  has  been  discovered  publicly  to  be  • 
fraud,  we  find  that  Judge  Douglas  manifests  no  surprise  at  it  at  aS, 
He  makes  no  complaint  of  Lanphier,  who  must  have  known  it  to  bl 
B  fraud  from  the  begiuning.  He,  Lanphier,  and  Harris  are  just  a 
cozy  now,  and  just  as  active  in  the  concoction  of  new  scheines  t 
they  were  before  the  general  discovery  of  this  fraud.  Now  all  tT ' 
is  very  natural  if  they  are  all  alike  guilty  in  that  fraud,  and  it  is  v< 
unnatural  if  any  one  of  them  is  innocent.  Lanphier  perhaps  inaisf 
that  the  rule  of  lionor  among  thieves  does  not.  quite  require  him  b 
take  all  "pon  himself,  and  consequently  my  friend  Judge  Doaglii 
finds  it  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  report  upon  his  investigatiofl 
But  meanwhile  the  three  are  agreed  that  each  is  "  a  most  aonoi 
able  man." 

Judge  Douglas  requires  an  indorsement  of  his  tnith  and  honor  I 
a  reelection  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  he  makes  and  repor 
against  me  and  against  Judge  Trumbull,  day  after  day,  chargf 
wnich  we  know  to  be  utterly  untrue,  without  for  a  moment  seemin__^ 
to  tb'nk  that  tliis  one  unexplained  fraud,  which  he  promised  to  ior 
vestigate,  will  be  the  least  drawback  to  his  claim  to  oelief.  Hariil 
ditto.  He  asks  a  reelection  to  the  lower  House  of  Congress  without 
seeming  to  remember  at  all  that  he  is  involved  in  tliia  dishonombll 
fraud !  The  Illinois  "  Stat*  Raster,"  edited  by  Lanphier,  then,  i" 
now,  the  central  organ  of  both  Harris  and  Douglas,  continues  to  i 
the  public  ear  with  these  assertions  without  seeming  to  suspect  th 
they  are  at  all  lacking  in  title  to  belief. 

After  all,  the  question  still  recurs  upou  us,  how  did  that  fnw 
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originally  get  into  the  "  State  Register"?  Lanphier  then,  as  now, 
was  the  editor  of  that  paper.  Lanphier  knows.  Lanphier  eannot  be 
ignorant  of  how  and  by  whom  it  was  originally  concocted.  Can  he 
1^  induced  to  tell,  or  if  he  has  told,  can  Judge  Douglas  be  induced 
to  tell,  how  it  originally  was  concocted  !  It  may  be  true  that  LanpMer 
insists  that  the  two  men  for  whose  benefit  it  was  originally  devised 
shall  at  least  bear  their  share  of  it !  How  that  is,  I  do  not  Imow,  and 
while  it  remains  unexplained.  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  if  I  insist  that 
the  mere  fact  of  Judge  Douglas  making  charges  against  TrimibuU 
and  myself  is  not  quite  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  them ! 

While  we  were  at  Freeport,  in  one  of  these  joint  discussions,  I 
answered  certain  interrogatories  which  Judge  Douglas  had  pro- 

Eoonded  to  me,  and  there  in  turn  propounded  some  to  him,  which 
e  in  a  sort  of  way  answered.  The  third  one  of  these  interrogatories 
I  have  with  me,  and  wish  now  to  make  some  comments  upon  it.  It 
was  in  these  words :  'f  If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Umted  States 
shall  decide  that  States  cannot  exclude  slaverv  from  their  limits^  are 
you  in  favor  of  acquiescing  in,  adopting,  and  following  such  decision 
as  a  role  of  political  actionf 

To  this  interrogatory  Judge  Douglas  made  no  answer  in  any  just 
sense  of  the  word.  He  contented  himself  with  sneering  at  the 
thought  that  it  was  possible  for  the  Supreme  Court  ever  to  make 
such  a  decision.  He  sneered  at  me  for  propounding  the  interro^ 
tory.  I  had  not  propounded  it  without  some  reflection,  and  I  wish 
now  to  address  to  this  audience  some  remarks  upon  it. 

In  the  second  clause  of  the  sixth  article,  I  believe  it  is,  of  the  Con- 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  we  find  the  following  language: 
^  This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be 
made  in  pursuance  thereof^  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  l^e 
supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shaU  be  bound 
thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwitti^tanding." 

The  essence  of  the  Dred  Scott  case  is  compressed  into  the  sen- 
tence which  I  will  now  read:  "Now,  as  we  have  already  said  in  an 
earlier  part  of  this  opinion,  upon  a  different  point,  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  a  slave  is  distinctlv  and  expressly  imrmed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion.'' I  repeat  it  "the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and 
expressly  amrmea  in  the  Constitution"!  What  is  it  to  be  "afflLraied" 
in  the  Constitution  t  Made  firm  in  the  Constitution — so  made  that 
it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  Constitution  without  breaking  the 
Constitution — durable  as  the  Constitution,  and  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion t  Now,  remembering  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  I 
have  read,  affirming  that  that  mstrument  is  the.  supreme  law  of  the 
land  'f  that  the  jud^  of  every  State  shall  be  bound  by  it,  any  law 
or  constitution  of  any  State  to  the  contrarv  notwithstanding  j  that 
the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  affirmed  in  that  Constitution,  is 
made,  formed  into,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it  without  break- 
intt  it;  durable  as  the  instrument,  part  of  the  instrument, — what 
foDowB  as  a  short  and  even  syllog^istic  argument  from  it?  I  think 
it  follows,  and  I  submit  to  the  consideration  of  men  capable  of  argu- 
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ing,  whether  as  I  state  it^  in  syllogistic  f  orm,  the  argument  has  any 
fault  in  itf 

Nothing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  can  destroy  a 
right  diBtmctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  nothing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  can 
destroy  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave. 

I  believe  that  no  fault  can  be  pointed  out  in  that  argument ;  assum- 
ing the  truth  of  the  premises,  the  conclusion,  so  far  as  I  have  ca- 
pacity at  all  to  understand  it,  follows  inevitably.  There  is  a  fault  in 
it,  as  I  think,  but  the  fault  is  not  in  the  reasonmg;  the  falsehood,  in 
fact,  is  a  fault  in  the  premises.  I  believe  that  the  right  of  pro]>erty  in  a 
slave  is  not  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitntion,  and 
Judge  Douglas  things  it  is.  1  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
,  advocates  of  that  decision  may  search  in  vain  for  the  place  in  the  Con- 
stitution where  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and  ex- 
pressly affirmed.  I  sajr,  therefore,  tliat  I  think  one  of  the^  premises  is 
not  true  in  fact.  But  it  is  true  with  Judge  Douglas.  It  is  true  with 
'the  Supreme  Court  who  pronounced  it.  They  are  estoDped  from 
^denying  it,  and  being  estopped  from  denying  it^  the  conclusion  fol- 
lows that  the  Consti^tion  of  the  United  States,  being  the  supreme 
law,  no  constitution  or  law  can  interfere  with  it  It  being  affirmed  m 
the  decision  that  the  right  of  i)roperty  in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and  ex- 

i>resslv  affirmed  in  the  Constitution,  the  conclusion  inevitably  fol- 
ows  tnat  no  State  law  or  constitution  can  destrov  that  ri^ht.  i  then 
sav  to  Judge  Douglas,  and  .to  all  others,  that  I  think  it  will  take 
a  better  answer  than  a  sneer  to  show  that  those  who  have  said  that 
the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and  expresslj^  affirmed 
in  the  Constitution  are  not  prepared  to  show  that  no  constitution  or 
law  can  destroy  that  right.  I  say  I  believe  it  will  take  a  far  better 
argument  than  a  mere  sneer  to  show  to  the  minds  of  intelligent  men 
that  whoever  has  so  said  is  not  prepared,  whenever  public  sentiment 
is  so  far  advanced  as  to  justify  it,  to  say  the  other. 

This  is  but  an  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  one  very  humble  man: 
but  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  as  it  is,  never  woula 
have  been  "made  in  its  present  form  if  the  party  that  made  it  had  not 
been  sustained  previously  by  the  elections.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the 
new  Dred  Scott  decision,  deciding  against  the  right  of  the  people  of 
the  States  to  exclude  slavery,  will  never  be  made  if  that  party  is  not 
sustained  by  the  elections.  *  I  believe,  further,  that  it  is  just  as  sure 
to  be  made  as  to-morrow  is  to  come,  if  that  X)arty  shall  be  sustained. 
I  have  said  upon  a  former  occasion,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that  the 
course  of  argument  that  Judge  Doug^las  makes  use  of  upon  this  sub- 
ject (I  charge  not  his  motives  in  this)  is  preparing  the  public  mind 
for  that  new  Dred  Scott  decision.  I  have  asKed  him  again  to  point 
out  to  me  the  reasons  for  his  first  adherence  to  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision as  it  is.  I  have  turned  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  General 
Jackson  differed  with  him  in  regard  to  the  political  obligation  of  • 
Supreme  Court  decision.    I  have  asked  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
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Jefferson  differed  with  him  in  regard  to  the  political  obligation  of  a] 
Supreme  Court  decision.    Jefferson  said  that  ^^  judges  are  as  honest 
as  other  meiL  and  not  more  so."    And  he  said,  substantialljr,  tiiatj 
whenever  a  rree  people  should  give  up  in  absolute  submission  to( 
any  department  of  government,  retaining  for  themselves  no  appeal 
from  it^  their  liberties  were  ^one.    I  have  asked  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Cincinnati  platform,  upon  which  he  says  he  stands,  dis- 
regards a  time-honored  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  defying' 
the  i)ower  of  Congress  to  establish  a  national  bank.     I  have  asked 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  himself  was  one  of  the  most  active 
instruments  at  one  time  in  breaking  down  the  Supreme  Court  of  tiie 
State  of  Illinois,  because  it  had  made  a  decision  distasteful  to  him — 
a  struggle  ending  in  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  Us  sitting  down 
as  one  of  the  new  judges  who  were  to  overslaugh  that  decision, 
getting  his  title  of  judge  in  that  very  way. 

So  mr  in  this  controversy  I  can  get  no  answer  at  all  from  Judge 
Douglas  upon  these  subjects.  Not  one  can  I  get  from  him,  except 
that  ne  swells  himself  up  and  says :  ''All  of  us  who  stand  by  tibe  in- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  are  the  friends  of  the  Constitution; 
all  yon  fellows  that  dare  question  it  in  any  way  are  the  enemies  of  the 
Constitution."  Now  in  this  very  devotea  adherence  to  this  decision, 
in  opposition  to  all  the  great  political  leaders  whom  he  has  recog- 
nized as  leaders — in  opposition  to  his  former  self  and  history,  therei 
is  something  veiy  marked.  And  the  manner  in  which  he  adheres^ 
to  it — not  as  bein^  right  upon  the  merits,  as  he  conceives  (becausej 
he  did  not  discuss  mat  at  all),  but  as  being  absolutely  obligatory  uponl 
every  one  simply  because  of  the  source  from  whence  it  comes — at 
that  which  no  man  can  gainsay,  whatever  it  may  be — this  is  anothei 
marked  feature  of  his  adherence  to  that  decision.  It  marks  it  in  this 
respect^  that  it  commits  him  to  the  next  decision,  whenever  it  comes, 
as  oeing  as  obligatory  as  this  one,  since  he  does  not  investigate  it, 
and  won't  inquire  whether  this  opinion  is  right  or  wrong.  So  he 
takes  the  next  one  without  inquirmg  whether  it  is  right  or  wron^. 
He  teaches  men  this  doctrine,  and  in  so  doing  prepares  the  pubhc 
mind  to  take  the  next  decision  when  it  comes  without  any  inquirv. 
In  this  I  think  I  argue  fairly  (without  questioning  motives  at  au) 
that  Judge  Douglas  is  most  ingeniously  and  powerfully  preparing 
the  public  mind  to  take  that  decision  wnen  it  comes ;  and  not  only 
80,  but  he  is  doing  it  in  various  other  ways.  In  these  general  maxims 
about  liberty — in  his  assertions  that  he  "  don't  care  whether  slavery 
is  voted  up  or  voted  down  ^ ;  that  "  whoever  wants  slavery  has  a 
right  to  have  it" ;  that  "  upon  principles  of  equality  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  everywhere'';  that  "there  is  no  mconsistency  between 
free  and  slave  institutions" — in  this  he  is  also  preparing  (whether 
purposely  or  not)  the  way  for  making  the  institution  of  slavery 
nationaL  I  repeat  again,  lor  I  wish  no  misunderstanding,  that  I  do 
not  charge  that  he  means  it  so ;  but  I  call  upon  your  minds  to  in- 
qoire,  if  jrou  were  ^oing  to  get  the  best  instrument  you  could,  and 
tlien  set  it  to  work  in  the  most  ingenious  way,  to  prepare  the  public 
mind  for  this  movement,  operating  in  the  free  States,  where  there  is 
now  an  abhorrence  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  could  you  find  an  in- 


striunent  so  capable  of  doing  it  as  Judge  Douglas,  or  one  employe*! 
in  so  apt  a  way  to  do  it  t 

I  have  said  once  before,  and  I  will  repeat  it  now,  that  Mr.  Clay, 
when  he  was  once  answering  an  objection  to  the  Colonization  Society, 
that  it  had  a  tendency  to  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
said  that  "those  who  would  repress  all  tendencies  to  liberty  and 
ultimate  emancipation  must  do  more  than  put  down  the  benevolent 
efforts  of  the  Colonization  Society — they  must  go  back  to  the  era  of 
our  liberty  and  independence,  and  muzzle  the  cannon  that  thunders 
its  annual  joyous  return — th€y  must  blot  out  the  moral  lights  around 
us — they  must  penetrate  the  "human  soul,  and  eradicate  the  light  of 
reason  and  the  love  of  liberty  " !  And  I  do  think  —  I  repeat,  though 
I  said  it  on  a  former  occasion — that  Judge  Douglas,  and  whoever, 
like  him,  teaches  that  the  negro  has  no  share,  humble  tbough  it  may 
be,  in  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence,  is  going  back  to  tne  era  of 
oui-  liberty  and  independence,  and,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  muzzling 
the  cannon  that  thnndere  its  annual  joyous  return ;  that  he  is  blow- 
ing out  the  moral  lights  around  us,  when  he  contends  that  whoever 
wants  slaves  has  a  nght  to  hold  them ;  that  he  is  penetratiug,  so  far 
as  lies  in  his  power,  the  human  sonl,  and  eradicating  the  light  of 
reason  and  the  love  of  liberty,  when  he  is  in  every  possible  way  pre- 
paring the  public  mind,  by  his  vast  influence,  for  making  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  perpetual  and  national. 

There  is,  my  friends,  only  one  other  point  to  which  I  will  call  your 
attention  for  the  remaining  time  that  I  have  left  me,  and  perhaps  I 
shall  not  occupy  the  entire  time  that  I  have,  as  that  one  point  may 
not  take  me  clear  through  it. 

Among  the  interrogatories  that  Judge  Douglas  propounded  to  roe 
at  Freeport,  there  was  one  in  about  this  language:  "Are  you  opposed 
to  the  acquisition  of  any  further  territory  to  the  United  States,  unless 
slavery  shall  first  be  prohibited  therein  T "  I  answered  as  I  thought,  in 
this  way,  that  I  am  not  generally  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional territory,  and  that  I  would  support  a  proposition  for  the  acquis- 
tiouof  additional  territory,  according  as  mysupportiugit  waaorwaa 
not  calculated  to  aggravat*  tbis  slavery  question  amongst  us.  I  then 
proposed  to  Judge  Douglas  another  interrogatorv,  whicn  was  eoireto- 
five  to  that:  "  Are  you  in  favor  of  accjuiring  additional  territory  in 
disregard  of  how  it  may  affect  us  upon  the  slavery  question  f  "  Judge 
Douglas  answered  —  tnat  is,  in  his  own  way  he  answered  it.  I  believe 
that,  although  he  took  a  good  many  words  to  answer  it,  it  was  littlt; 
more  fully  answered  than  any  other.  The  substance  of  his  answer 
was  that  this  country  would  continue  to  expand  —  tliat  it  would  need 
additional  territory — that  it  was  as  absord  to  suppose  that  we  conld 
continue  upon  our  present  territory,  enlarging  in  population  as  we 
are,  as  it  would  be  ti)  hoop  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age.  and  expeet  him 
to  grow  to  man's  size  without  bursting  uie  hoops.  I  believe  it  WM 
something  like  that.  Consequently  he  was  in  favor  of  the  acquisitioD 
of  further  territ^iry,  as  fast  as  we  might  need  it,  in  disregard  of  Jiow 
it  might  affect  the  slaver^'  qnestion.  I  do  not  say  this  as  giv'ir^  his 
exact  language,  but  he  said  so  substantially,  and  he  would  leave  tin.' 
question  of  slavery  where  the  territorj'  was  acquired,  to  l>e  settled  bf 
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the  people  of  the  aeqxdred  territory.  ["  That 's  the  doctrine."]  Maybe 
it  is ;  let  us  consider  that  for  a  while.  This  will  probably,  in  the  run 
of  things,  become  one  of  the  concrete  manifestations  of  tnis  slavery 
question.   If  Jud^  Douglas's  policy  upon  this  question  succeeds  and 

Sts  fairly  settled  down  until  all  opposition  is  crush^  out,  the  next 
in^  will  be  a  grab  for  the  territory  of  poor  Mexico,  an  invasion  of 
the  nch  lands  of  South  America,  then  the  adjoining  islands  will  fol- 
low, each  one  of  which  promises  additional  slave-fields.  And  this 
qnestion  is  to  be  left  to  the  people  of  those  countries  for  settlement. 
'When  we  shall  get  Mexico,  I  don't  know  whether  the  judge  will  be  in 
favor  of  the  Mexican  people  that  we  get  with  it  settling  tnat  question 
tor  themselves  and  cul  others ;  because  we  know  the  judge  has  a 
fpreat  horror  for  mongrels,  and  I  understand  that  the  people  of  Mex- 
leo  are  most  decidedly  a  race  of  mongrels.  I  imderstend  tiiat  there 
IB  not  more  than  one  person  there  out  of  eight  who  is  a  pure  white, 
and  I  suppose  from  the  judge's  previous  declaration  that  when  we 

git  Mexico,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  it^  he  will  be  in  favor  of 
ese  mongrels  settling  the  question,  which  would  bring  him  some- 
what into  collision  witn  his  horror  oi  an  inferior  race. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  though,  that  this  power  of  acquiring 
additional  territory  is  a  power  confided  to  the  Inresident  and  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  power  not  under  the  control  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  any  further  than  they,  tiie  President  and 
the  Senate,  can  be  considered  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Let 
me  illustarate  that  by  a  case  we  have  in  our  history.  When  we  ac-' 
quired  tiie  territory  from  Mexico  in  the  Mexican  war,  the  House  of 
representatives,  composed  of  the  immediate  representatives  of  the 
people,  all  the  time  msisted  tiiat  the  territory  tnus  to  be  acquired 
should  be  brought  in  upon  condition  that  slavery  should  be  forever 
prohibited  therein,  upon  the  terms  and  in  the  language  that  slavery 
md  been  prohibited  from  coming  into  this  county.  That  was  in- 
sisted upon  constantly,  and  never  failed  to  caU  forth  an  assurance  that 
any  territory  thus  acquired  should  have  that  prohibition  in  it,  so  far 
as  the  House  of  Representatives  was  concerned.  But  at  last  the  Pres- 
ident and  Senate  acquired  the  territory  without  asking  the  House  of 
Representatives  anything  about  it,  and  took  it  without  that  prohibi- 
tion. They  have  the  power  of  acquiring  territory  without  the  imme- 
diate representatives  of  the  people  being  called  upon  to  say  anything 
about  i^  thus  furnishing  a  very  apt  and  poweirul  means  of  bring- 
ing new  territory  into  the  Union,  and,  when  it  is  once  brought  into  the 
coimtry,  involving  us  anew  in  tnis  slavery  a^tation.  It  is  therefore, 
as  I  think,  a  very  important  question  for  me  consideration  of  the 
American  people,  whether  the  policy  of  bringing  in  additional  ter- 
ritory, witnout  considering  at  all  how  it  will  operate  upon  the  safety 
of  the  Union  in  reference  to  this  one  great  oisturbing  element  in 
our  national  politics,  shall  be  adopted  as  the  policy  of  the  country. 
You  will  be«ff  in  mind  that  it  is  to  be  acquired,  according  to  the 
judge's  view^  as  fast  as  it  is  needed,  and  the  indefinite  part  of  this 
proposition  is  that  we  have  only  Judge  Douglas  and  his  class  of  men 
to  oecide  how  fast  it  is  needed.  We  have  no  clear  and  certain  way 
of  determining  or  demonstrating  how  fast  territory  is  needed  by  the 
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necessities  of  the  country.  Whoever  wants  to  go  out  filibustering, 
then,  thinks  that  more  territory  is  needed.  Whoever  wants  wider 
slave-fields  feels  sure  that  some  additional  territory  is  needed  as 
slave  territory.  Then  it  is  as  easy  to  show  the  necessity  of  addi- 
tional slave  territory  as  it  is  to  assert  anything  that  is  incai>able  of 
absolute  demonstration.  Whatever  motive  a  man  or  a  set  of  men 
may  have  for  making  annexation  of  property  or  territory,  it  is  very 
easy  to  assert,  but  much  less  easy  to  disprove,  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  wants  of  the  coimtry. 

And  now  it  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  very 
grave  question  for  the  people  of  this  Union  to  consider  whether,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  tnis  slavery  (^^uestion  has  been  the  onlv  one 
that  has  ever  endangered  our  repubbcan  institutions — the  only  one 
that  has  ever  threatened  or  menaced  a  dissolution  of  the  Union — that 
has  ever  disturbed  us  in  such  a  wav  as  to  make  us  fear  for  the  per- 
petuity of  our  liberty — in  view  of  tnese  facts,  I  think  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  important  question  for  this  people  to  consider 
whether  we  shaU  engage  in  the  policy  of  acquiring  additional  terri- 
tory, discarding  altogether  from  our  consideration,  while  obtaining 
new  territory,  the  question  how  it  may  affect  us  in  regard  to  this  the 
only  endangering  element  to  our  liberties  and  nation^  greatness. 
The  nudge's  view  has  been  expressed.    I.  in  my  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion, have  expressed  mine.    I  tnink  it  will  become  an  important  and 
practical  question.    Our  views  are  before  the  public.    lam  willing 
and  anxious  that  they  should  consider  them  fully — that  they  should 
turn  it  about  and  consider  the  importance  of  the  question,  and  arrive 
at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  whether  it  i^  or  is  not  wise  in  the  people  of 
this  Union,  in  the  acquisition  of  new  territory,  to  consider  iimetnerit 
will  add  to  the  disturbance  that  is  existing  among  us — whether  it 
will  add  to  the  one  only  danger  that  has  ever  th^atened  the  per- 
petuity of  the  Union  or  our  own  liberties.    I  think  it  is  extremely 
important  that  they  shall  decide,  and  rightly  decide,  that  question 
beiore  entering  upon  that  policy. 

And  now,  my  friends,  having  said  the  little  I  wish  to  say  upon  this 
head,  whether  I  have  occupied  the  whole  of  the  remnant  of  my  time 
or  not,  I  believe  I  could  not  enter  upon  any  new  topic  so  as  to  treat 
it  f uUy  without  transcending  my  time,  which  I  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment think  of  doing.   I  give  way  to  Judge  Douglas. 

Mr,  Douglases  Rejoinder  in  the  Oalesburg  Joint  Debate. 

Oentlem^n :  The  highest  compliment  you  can  pay  me  during  the 
brief  half -hour  that  I  have  to  conclude  is  oy  observmg  a  strict  silence. 
I  desire  to  be  heard  rather  than  to  be  applauded. 

The  first  criticism  that  Mr.  Lincoln  makes  on  my  speech  was  that 
it  was  in  substance  what  I  have  said  everywhere  else  in  the  State 
where  I  have  addressed  the  people.  I  wisn  I  could  say  the  same  of 
his  speech.  Why,  the  reason  I  complain  of  him  is  because  he  makes 
one  speech  north  and  another  soutli.  Because  he  has  one  set  of  sen; 
timents  for  the  Abolition  counties,  and  another  set  for  the  counties 
opposed  to  Abolitionism.    My  point  of  complaint  against  him  is  that 
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I  cannot  induce  him  to  hold  upthe  same  standard,  to  cany  the  same 
flag  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  He  does  not  pretend,  and  no  other  man 
will,  that  I  have  one  set  of  principles  for  Galesburg  and  another  for 
Charleston.  He  does  not  pretend  that  I  hold  to  one  doctrine  in 
Chicago  and  an  opposite  one  in  Jonesboro.  I  have  proved  that  he 
has  a  different  set  of  principles  for  each  of  these  localities.  All  I 
a^ed  of  him  was  that  ne  should  deliver  the  speech  that  he  has  made 
here  to-day  in  Coles  Coimty  instead  of  in  old  Biiox.  It  would  have 
settled  l^e  question  between  us  in  that  doubtful  coimty.  Here  I 
understand  him  to  rei^bm  the  doctrine  of  negro  equality,  and  to  as- 
sert that  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  negro  is  declared 
equal  to  the  white  man.  He  tells  you  to-day  that  the  negro  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  when  it  asserted  that  all 
men  were  created  equal.    [ "  We  believe  it.''  ]    Very  well. 

Mr.  Lincoln  asserts  to-day,  as  he  did  at  Chicago,  that  the  ne^ro  was 
included  in  that  clause  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  says 
that  sJl  men  were  created  equal,  and  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  i)ursuit 
of  happiness.  If  the  neero  was  made  his  equal  and  mine,  if  tiiiat 
equidity  was  established  by  divine  law,  and  was  the  negro's  inalien- 
able right,  how  came  he  to  say  at  Charleston  to  the  Kentuckians 
residing  in  that  section  of  our  State,  that  the  negro  was  physically 
inferior  to  the  white  man,  belonged  to  an  inferior  race,  and  he  was 
for  keeping  him  always  in  that  mferior  condition.  I  wish  you  to 
bear  these  things  in  mind.  At  Charleston  he  said  that  the  negro 
belonj^ed  to  an  inferior  race,  and  that  he  was  for  keeping  him  in 
that  inferior  condition.  There  he  gave  the  people  to  understand 
that  there  was  no  moral  question  involved,  because  the  inferiority 
being  established,  it  was  only  a  question  or  degree  and  not  a  ques- 
tion of  rigjht ;  here,  to-day^  instead  of  making  it  a  question  of  decree, 
he  makes  it  a  moral  question,  says  that  it  is  a  ^eat  crime  to  hold  the 
negro  in  that  inferior  condition.  ["  He  's  right."]  Is  he  right  now, 
or  was  he  right  in  Charleston?  ["Both."]  He  is  right  then,  sir,  in 
your  estimation,  not  because  he  is  consistent,  but  because  he  can 
trim  his  principles  any  way  in  any  section,  so  as  to  secure  votes. 
All  I  desire  of  nim  is  tihat  he  will  aeclare  the  same  principles  in  the 
south  that  he  does  in  the  north. 

But  did  you  notice  how  he  answered  my  position  that  a  man  should 
hold  the  same  doctrines  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
republic?  He  said,  "Would  Judge  Douglas  go  to  Russia  and  pro- 
claim the  same  principles  he  does  nere  f  "  I  would  remind  him  that 
Russia  is  not  under  the  American  Constitution.  If  Russia  was  a 
part  of  the  American  republic,  under  our  Federal  Constitution,  and 
1  was  sworn  to  support  tne  Constitution,  I  would  maintain  the  same 
doctrine  in  Russia  that  I  do  in  Illinois.  The  slaveholding  States  are 
governed  by  the  same  Federal  Constitution  as  ourselves,  and  hence 
a  man's  principles,  in  order  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution, 
must  be  the  same  in  the  South  as  they  are  in  the  North,  the  same  in 
the  free  States  as  they  are  in  the  slave  States.  Whenever  a  man  ad- 
vocates one  set  of  principles  in  one  section,  and  another  set  in  another 
sectioD;  his  opinions  are  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
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which  he  has  sworn  to  support.  When  Mr.  Linooki  went  to  Concresa 
in  1847,  and,  laying  his  hana  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists,  madeasoTemn 
vow  in  the  presence  of  hi^h  Heaven  that  he  would  be  faithful  to  the 
Constitution — what  did  he  mean?  the  Constitution  as  he  expounds 
it  in  G^esburg,  or  the  Constitution  as  he  expounds  it  in  Chaneston. 
Mr.  Lincoln  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  circumstance 
that  at  Ottawa  I  read  a  series  of  resolutions  as  having  been  adopted 
at  Sprin^eld,  in  this  State,  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  Octo^r,  1854,  wnich 
happened  not  to  have  been  adopted  there.  He  has  used  hm^  names ; 
has  dared  to  talk  about  fraud^  about  forgery,  and  has  insinuate 
that  there  was  a  conspiracy  between  Mr.  I^npniei^  Mr.  Harris,  and 
myself  to  perpetrate  a  forgery.  Now,  bear  in  mind  that  he  does  not 
deny  that  these  resolutions  were  adopted  in  a  majority  of  idl  the 
Republican  counties  of  this  State  in  tnat  year ;  he  does  not  deny  that 
they  were  declared  to  be  the  platform  of  this  Republican  party  in 
the  first  congressional  district,  in  the  second,  in  the  third,  and 
in  many  counties  of  the  fourtli,  and  that  they  thus  became  the 
platform  of  his  i>arty  in  a  majority  of  the  counties  upon  whidi  he 
now  relies  for  support ;  he  does  not  deny  the  truthfulness  of  the  res- 
olutions, but  takes  exception  to  the  spot  on  which  they  were  adopted. 
He  takes  to  himself  great  merit  because  he  thinks  they  were  not 
adopted  on  the  right  spot  for  me  to  use  them  against  him^  just  as  he 
was  very  severe  in  Congress  upon  the  government  of  his  countiy, 
when  he  thought  that  he  had  discovered  that  the  Mexican  war  was 
not  begun  in  the  right  spot,  and  was  therefore  unjust.  He  tries 
very  h^rd  to  make  out  that  there  is  something  venr  extraordinary  in 
the  place  where  the  thing  was  done,  and  not  in  tne  thin^  itself.  I 
never  believed  before  that  Abraham  Lincoln  would  be  guuty  of  what 
he  has  done  this  day  in  regard  to  those  resolutions.  In  the  first 
place,  the  moment  it  was  intimated  to  me  that  they  had  been  adopted 
at  Aurora  and  Rockf ord  instead  of  Springfield,  I  did  not  wait  for 
him  to  call  my  attention  to  the  fact,  but  led  off  and  explained  in  my 
first  meeting  after  the  Ottawa  debate,  what  the  mistake  was  and  how 
it  had  been  made.  I  supposed  that  for  an  honest  man,  conscious  of 
his  own  rectitude,  that  explanation  would  be  sufficient.  I  did  not 
wait  for  him,  after  the  mistake  was  made,  to  call  my  attention  to  it^ 
but  frankly  explained  it  at  once  as  an  honest  man  would.  I  also 
gave  the  authority  on  which  I  had  stated  that  these  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  Springfield  Republican  convention ;  that  I  had  seen 
them  quoted  by  Major  Harris  in  a  debate  in  Congress,  as  having 
been  adopted  by  the  first  Republican  State  convention  in  Illinois^ 
and  that  I  had  written  to  him  and  asked  him  for  the  authority  as  to 
the  time  and  place  of  their  adoption ;  that  Major  Harris  bemg  ex- 
tremely ill,  Charles  H.  Lanphier  nad  written  to  me  for  him  that  they 
were  adopted  at  Springfield,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1854,  and  had 
sent  me  a  copy  of  the  Springfield  paper  containing  them.  I  read 
them  from  the  newspaper  just  as  Mr.  Lincoln  reads  the  proceedings 
of  meetings  held  years  ago  from  the  newspapers.  After  giving  that 
explanation,  I  did  not  think  there  was  an  nonest  man  in  the  State  of 
Illmois  who  doubted  that  I  had  been  led  into  the  error,  if  it  was  such, 
innocently,  in  the  way  I  detailed  j  and  I  will  now  say  that  I  do  not 
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now  beKeve  that  there  is  an  honest  man  on  the  face  of  the  globe  who 
will  not  regard  with  abhorrence  and  dis^ist  Mr.  Lincoln's  insinua- 
tions of  my  complicity  in  that  forgery,  if  it  was  a  forgery.  Does  Mr. 
Lincoln  wish  to  push  these  things  to  ine  point  of  personal  difficulties 
here  T  I  commenced  this  contest  by  treating  him  courteously  and 
kindly ;  I  always  spoke  of  him  in  words  of  respect,  and  in  return  he 
has  sought^  and  is  now  seeking,  to  divert  public  attention  from  the 
enormity  of  his  revolutionary  principles  by  impeaching  men's  sin- 
cerity and  integrity,  and  inviting  personal  quarrels. 

I  desired  to  conduct  this  contest  with  him  like  a  gentleman,  but  I 
spurn  the  insinuation  of  complicity  and  fraud  made  upon  the  simple 
circumstance  of  an  editor  of  a  newspaper  having  made  a  mistake  as 
to  the  place  where  a  thing  was  done,  but  not  as  to  the  thing  itself. 
These  resolutions  were  the  platform  of  this  Republican  party  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  of  that  year.  They  were  adopted  in  a  majoritv  or  the  Repub- 
lican counties  in  the  State ;  and  when  I  asked  him  at  Ottawa  whether 
thev  formed  the  platform  upon  which  he  stood,  he  did  not  answer, 
ana  I  could  not  get  an  answer  out  of  him.  He  then  thought,  as  I 
thought,  that  those  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  Spiin^eld  con- 
vention, but  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  was  not  tnere  when 
they  were  adopted,  but  had  ^ne  to  Tazewell  court  in  order  to  avoid 
being  present  at  the  convention.  He  saw  them  published  as  having 
been  aaopted  at  Springfield,  and  so  did  I,  and  he  knew  that  if  there 
was  a  mistake  in  regard  to  them,  that  I  had  nothing  under  heaven  to 
do  with  it.  Besides,  you  find  that  in  all  these  northern  coimties 
where  the  Republican  candidates  are  running  pledged  to  him,  that 
the  conventions  which  nominated  them  adopted  that  identical  plat- 
form. One  cardinal  point  in  that  platform  which  he  shrinks  from  is 
this — that  there  shall  be  no  more  slave  States  admitted  into  the 
Union,  even  if  the  people  want  them.  Lovejoy  stands  pledged  against 
the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States.  [^  Right;  so  do  we.^  So 
do  yon,  you  say.  Famsworth  stands  pledged  against  the  admission 
of  any  more  slave  States.  Washbume  stands  pledged  the  same  way. 
The  candidate  for  the  legislature  who  is  running  on  Lincoln's  ticket 
in  Henderson  and  Warren  stands  committed  bv  his  vote  in  the  legis- 
latore  to  the  same  thinly  and  I  am  informed,  but  do  not  know  of 
the  fact,  that  your  candidate  here  is  also  so  pledged.  [^^  Hurrah  for 
him!  Good!"]  Now,  you  Republicans  all  hurrah  for  him,  and  for  the 
doctrine  of  "  no  more  slave  States,^  and  yet  Lincoln  tells  you  that  his 
conscience  will  not  permit  him  to  sanction  that  doctrine,  and  com- 
plains because  the  resolutions  I  read  at  Ottawa  made  him,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  partv,  responsible  for  sanctioning  the  doctrine  of  no  more 
slave  Statek  You  are  one  way,  you  confess,  and  he  is  or  pretends  to 
be  the  other,  and  yet  you  are  both  governed  by  principle  m  support- 
ing one  another.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  have  shown  it  is,  that  the  whole 
Republican  party  in  the  northern  nart  of  the  State  stands  committed 
to  the  doctnne  of  no  more  slave  otates,  and  that  this  same  doctrine 
is  repudiated  by  the  Republicans  in  the  other  part  of  the  State,  I 
wonaer  whether  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  party  do  not  present  the  case 
whidh  he  cited  from  the  Scriptures,  of  a  house  divided  against  itself 
which  cannot  stand !    I  desire  to  know  what  are  Mr.  Lincoln's  princi- 
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pies  and  the  principles  of  his  party.    I  hold,  and  Hie  party  iritk 
which  I  am  identified  holds^  that  the  people  of  each  State,  old  and 
new,  have  the  right  to  decide  the  slavery  question  for  themselvei. 
and  when  I  used  the  remark  that  I  did  not  care  whether  slaveirirK 
voted  up  or  down,  I  used  it  in  the  connection  that  I  was  for  aUowisg 
Kansas  to  do  just  as  she  pleased  on  the  slavery  question.  I  said  tlul 
I  did  not  care  whether  they  voted  slavery  up  or  down,  because  tlwy 
had  the  right  to  do  as  they  pleased  on  the  question,  and  therefore  my 
action  would  not  be  controlled  by  any  such  consideration.  Why  cui. 
not  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  party  with  which  he  acts,  speak  out 
their  principles  so  that  they  may  be  understood  t  Why  do  they  claim 
to  be  one  thmg  in  one  part  of  the  State  and  another  in  the  other  part! 
Whenever  I  lulude  to  the  Abolition  doctrines,  which  he  consioerst 
slander  to  be  charged  with  being  in  favor  of,  you  all  indorse  them, 
and  hurrah  for  them,  not  knowing  that  your  candidate  is  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  them. 

I  have  a  few  words  to  say  upon  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  wfaidi 
has  troubled  the  brain  of  Mr.  Lincoln  so  much.  He  insists  that  tbit 
decision  would  carry  slavery  into  the  free  States,  notwithstanding 
that  the  decision  says  directly  the  opposite;  and  goes  into  along 
argument  to  make  you  believe  that  I  am  in  favor  of,  and  would  8all^ 
tion,  the  doctrine  that  would  allow  slaves  to  be  brought  here  and  held 
as  slaves  (*ontrary  to  our  constitution  and  laws.  Mr.  Lincoln  knev 
better  when  he  asserted  this ;  he  knew  that  one  newspai>er,  and  so 
far  as  is  within  my  kuowled^  but  one^ver  asserted  that  doctrine, 
and  that  I  was  the  first  man  in  either  House  of  Congress  that  reid 
that  article  in  debate,  and  denounced  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  ai 
revolutionary.  When  the  Washington  "  Union,''  on  the  17th  of  lait 
Noveml>er,  published  an  article  to  that  effect.  I  branded  it  at  onei^ 
and  denounced  it,  and  hence  the  "  Union  "  has  oeen  pursuing  me  ercr 
since.  Mr.  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  replied  to  me,  and  said  tiiat  there 
was  not  a  man  in  any  of  the  sGive  States  south  of  the  Potomac  Eiver 
that  lield  any  such  doctrine.  Mr.  Lincoln  knows  that  there  is  noti 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  holds  that  doctrine;  he  knowi 
that  every  one  of  them,  as  shown  by  their  opinions,  holds  the  revena 
Why  this  attempt,  then,  to  bring  the  Supreme  Court  into  disrepute 
among  tlie  people  1  It  looks  as  if  there  was  an  effort  being  made  to  d^ 
stroy  public  confidence  in  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  on  earth.  Sup- 
pose he  suc(teeds  in  destroying  public  confidence  in  the  court,  so  that 
the  p(M)ple  will  not  respect  its  decisions,  but  will  feel  at  liberty  to  dis- 
regard them,  and  resist  the  laws  of  the  land,  what  will  he  have  gained! 
He  will  have  (jlianged  the  government  from  one  of  laws  into  that  of 
a  mob,  in  which  the  stn)np  arm  of  \iolence  will  be  substituted  for  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  justice.  He  complains  because  I  did  not  so 
into  an  ar^ment  reviewing  Chief  Justice  Taney's  opinion,  and  the 
other  opinions  of  the  different  judges,  to  determine  whether  theb 
reasoning  is  right  or  wrong  on  the  questions  of  law.  What  use  would 
that  be  f  He  wants  to  take  an  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  this 
meeting  to  determine  whether  the  questions  of  law  were  decided 
properly.  He  is  going  to  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Umted  States  to  every  town  meeting,  in  the  hope  that  he  can  excite 
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a  prejudice  against  that  court,  and  on  the  wave  of  that  prejudice  ride 
into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  when  he  could  not  get  there  on 
his  own  principles,  or  his  own  merits.  Suppose  he  should  succeed 
in  getting  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  what  then  will  he 
have  to  do  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case !  Can  he  reverse  that  decision  when  he  gets  there  f  Can  he  act 
upon  it!  Has  the  Senate  any  right  to  reverse  it  or  revise  it!  He 
will  not  pretend  that  it  has.  Then  why  dra^  the  matter  into  this  con- 
test, unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  f a&e  issue,  by  which  he  can 
divert  public  attention  from  the  real  issue. 

He  has  cited  Gteneral  Jackson  in  justification  of  the  war  he  is 
making  on  the  decision  of  the  court.  Mr.  Lincoln  misunderstands 
the  history  of  the  coimtry  if  he  believes  there  is  any  parallel  in  the 
two  cases.  It  is  true  that  the  Supreme  Court  once  decided  that  if  a 
bank  of  the  United  States  was  a  necessarv  fiscal  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment it  was  constitutional,  and  if  not)  tnat  it  was  unconstitutional, 
md  also,  that  whether  or  not  it  was  necessary  for  that  purpose  was 
i  political  question  for  Congress,  and  not  a  judicial  one  for  the  courts 
»  determine.  Hence  the  court  would  not  determine  the  bank  uncon- 
stitutional. Jackson  respected  the  decision,  obeyed  the  law,  executed 
t,  and  carried  it  into  effect  during  its  existence ;  but  after  the  char- 
ier of  the  bank  expired,  and  a  proposition  was  made  to  create  a  new 
)ank,  General  Jackson  said:  '^It  is  unnecessary  and  improper,  and 
therefore  I  am  against  it  on  constitutional  grounds  as  well  as  those 
)£  expediency."  Is  Congress  boimd  to  pass  every  act  that  is  con- 
stitutional? Why,  there  are  a  thousand  things  that  are  constitu- 
ional,  but  yet  are  inexpedient  and  unnecessary^  and  you  surely  would 
not  vote  for  them  merely  because  you  had  the  nght  to  f  And  because 
GK^neral  Jackson  would  not  do  a  tning  which  he  had  a  right  to  do,  but 
Jid  not  deem  expedient  or  proper,  Mr.  Lincoln  is  goin^  to  justify 
bimself  in  doing  that  which  he  has  no  right  to  do.  I  ask  him  whether 
he  is  not  bound  to  respect  and  obey  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  well  as  I?  The  Constitution  has  created  that  court  to 
decide  all  constitutional  questions  in  the  last  resort,  and  when  such 
decisions  have  been  made  they  become  the  law  of  the  land,  and  you, 
and  he,  and  myself,  and  every  other  good  citizen  are  bound  by  them. 
Yet  he  argues  that  I  am  bound  by  their  decisions,  and  he  is  not.  He 
Bays  that  their  decisions  are  binding  on  Democrats,  but  not  on  Re- 
publicans. Are  not  Republicans  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  land  as 
well  as  Democrats  f  And  when  the  court  nas  fixed  the  construction 
of  the  Constitution  on  the  validity  of  a  given  law,  is  not  their  deci- 
sion binding  upon  Republicans  as  well  as  upon  Democrats  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  Republicans  have  the  right  to  raise  your  mobs  and 
oppose  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  constituted  authorities^  and  yet 
liold  us  Democrats  bound  to  obey  them  ?  My  time  is  withm  half  a 
minute  of  expiring,  and  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  I  stand  by  the  laws 
of  the  land.  I  stand  by  the  Constitution  as  our  fathers  made  it,  by 
the  laws  as  they  are  enacted,  and  by  the  decisions  of  the  court  upon 
aQ  points  within  their  jurisdiction  as  they  are  pronounced  by  the 
highest  tribimal  on  earth ;  and  any  man  who  resists  these  must  re- 
sort to  mob-law  and  violence  to  overturn  the  government  of  laws. 
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October  13, 1858. —  Sixth  Joint  Debate,  at  QumcY,  Illinois. 

Mr.  LincoMs  Opening  Speech. 

Ladies  and  OentJemen :  I  have  had  no  immediate  conference  with 
Judge  Donglas,  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  he  and  I  will  perfectly 
a^e  that  your  entire  silence,  both  when  I  speak  and  when  he  speaks, 
will  be  most  aCTceable  to  us. 

In  the  monm  of  May,  1856,  the  elements  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
which  have  since  been  consolidated  into  the  Bepublicanparty  assem- 
bled together  in  a  State  convention  at  Bloomington.  Tney  adopted 
at  t^at  time  what,  in  political  langui^.  is  caUed  a  platzomL  In 
June  of  the  same  year,  the  elements  of  tne  Republican  party  in  the 
nation  assembled  together  in  a  national  convention  at  I^liiladelphia. 
Tliey  adopted  what  is  called  the  national  platform.  In  Jane,  18d8,— 
the  present  year, — the  Republicans  of  Illinois  reassembled  at  Spring 
field  in  State  convention,  and  adopted  again  their  platform,  as  1 
suppose,  not  differing  in  any  essenlSal  particular  from  either  of  tike 
former  ones,  but  perhaps  adding  something  in  relation  to  the  new 
developments  of  poUtical  progress  in  the  countay. 

The  convention  that  assembled  in  June  last  did  me  the  honor,  if  it 
be  one,  and  I  esteem  it  such,  to  nominate  me  as  their  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senate.  I  have  supposed  that,  in  entering  upon 
this  canvass,  I  stood  generally  upon  uiese  platforms.  We  are  now 
met  together  on  the  13th  of  October  of  the  same  year,  oxdj  four 
months  from  the  adoption  of  the  last  platform,  and  I  am  unaware 
that  in  this  canvass,  from  the  beginning  imtil  to-day,  any  one  of  our 
adversaries  has  taken  hold  of  our  platforms,  or  laid  ms  finger  upon 
anything  he  calls  wrong  in  them. 

In  the  very  first  one  of  these  joint  discussions  between  Senator 
Douglas  and  myself.  Senator  Douglas,  without  alluding  at  all  to 
these  platforms,  or  to  any  one  of  them,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  at- 
tempted to  hold  me  responsible  for  a  set  of  resolutions  piussed  lon^r 
before  the  meeting  of  either  one  of  these  conventions  of  which  I  have 

Soken.  And  as  a  around  for  holding  me  responsible  for  these  res- 
itions,  he  assumed  that  they  had  been  passed  at  a  State  conven- 
tion of  the  Republican  party,  and  that  I  took  part  in  tJhat  convention. 
It  was  discovered  afterward  that  this  was  erroneous,  that  the  resolu- 
tions which  he  endeavored  to  hold  me  responsible  lor  had  not  been 
passed  by  any  State  convention  anywhere,  had  not  been  passed 
at  Sprin^eld,  where  he  supposed  they  had,  or  assumed  that  they 
had,  and  that  they  had  been  passed  in  no  convention  in  which  I  had 
taken  part.  The  judge,  nevertheless,  was  not  willing  to  give  up  the 
point  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  make  upon  me,  and  he  therefore 
thought  to  still  hold  me  to  the  point  that  he  was  endeavoring  to 
make,  by  showing  that  the  resolutions  that  he  read  had  been  pissed 
at  a  local  convention  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  although  it 
was  not  a  local  convention  that  embraced  my  residence  at  all,  nor 
one  that  reached,  as  I  suppose,  nearer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  miles  of  wnere  I  was  when  it  met,  nor  one  in  which  I 
took  any  part  at  all.     He  also  introduced  other  resolutions,  passed 
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at  other  meetings,  and  by  combining  the  whole,  although  they  were 
all  antecedent  to  the  two  State  conventions,  and  the  one  national 
convention  I  have  mentioned,  still  he  insisted  and  now  insists,  as  I 
understand,  that  I  am  in  some  wajr  responsible  for  them. 

At  Jonesix)ro,  on  our  third  meeting,  1  insisted  to  the  judge  that  I 
was  in  no  way  rightfully  held  responsible  for  the  proceedings  of  this 
local  meeting  or  convention  in  which  I  had  taken  no  part,  and  in 
which  I  was  m  no  way  embraced ;  but  I  insisted  to  him  that  if  he 
thought  I  was  responsible  for  every  man  or  every  set  of  men  every- 
where, who  happen  to  be  my  friends,  the  rule  ought  to  work  both 
ways,  and  he  ought  to  be  responsible  for  the  acts  and  resolutions  of 
all  men  or  sets  of  men  who  were  or  are  now  his  supporters  and 
briends,  and  gave  him  a  pretty  long  string  of  resolutions,  passed  by 
men  who  are  now  his  fnends,  and  announcing  doctrines  for  which 
he  does  not  desire  to  be  held  responsible. 

This  still  does  not  satisfy  Judge  Douglas.  He  still  adheres  to  his 
prox>08ition,  that  I  am  responsible  for  what  some  of  my  friends  in 
ailf  erent  paa*t8  of  the  State  have  done :  but  that  he  is  not  responsible 
for  what  nis  have  done.  At  least,  so  I  understand  him.  But,  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  the  judge,  at  our  meeting  in  Gfilesburg  last  week, 
undertakes  to  establish  Ihat  I  am  guilty  of  a  species  of  double-deal- 
ing with  the  public — that  I  make  speeches  of  a  certain  sort  in  the 
North,  among  the  Abolitionists,  which  I  would  not  make  in  the  South, 
and  that  I  make  speeches  of  a  certain  sort  in  the  South  which  I  would 
not  mi^e  in  the  North.  I  apprehend,  in  the  course  I  have  marked 
out  for  myself,  that  I  shall  not  nave  to  dwell  at  very  great  length  upon 
this  subject. 

As  this  was  done  in  the  judge's  opening  speech  at  Galesburg,  I 
had  an  opportunity^  as  I  had  the  middle  speech  then,  of  saying  some- 
thing in  answer  to  it.  He  brought  forward  a  quotation  or  two  from 
a  speech  of  mine,  delivered  at  CSiicago,  and  then,  to  contrast  with  it, 
he  Drought  forward  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  mine  at  Charleston, 
in  which  he  insisted  that  I  was  greatly  inconsistent,  and  insisted  that 
his  conclusion  followed  that  I  was  playing  a  double  part,  and  speak- 
ing in  one  region  one  way,  and  in  another  region  anotner  way.  1  have 
not  time  now  to  dwell  on  this  as  long  as  I  would  like,  and  wish  only 
now  to  requote  that  portion  of  my  speech  at  Charleston,  which  the 
judge  quoted,  and  then  make  some  comments  upon  it.  This  he  quotes 
from  me  as  oeing  delivered  at  Charleston,  and  I  believe  correctly : 

I  will  say,  then,  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  brinnnR 
aboat  in  any  way  the  social  and  political  equality  of  the  white  and  blaok 
raoefl — that  I  am  not  nor  ever  have  been  in  favor  of  making  voters  or  jurors 
of  negroes,  nor  of  qnalifyinpf  them  to  hold  office,  nor  to  intermarry  with 
white  people ;  and  I  will  say  m  addition  to  this  that  there  is  a  phvsical  differ- 
ence between  the  white  and  black  races  which  will  ever  forbid  the  two  races 
bving  together  on  terms  of  social  and  political  equality.  And  inasmuch  as 
they  cannot  so  live,while  they  do  remain  together,  there  must  be  the  posi- 
tion of  superior  and  inferior^  and  I,  as  much  as  any  other  man,  am  in  Uivor 
of  having  the  superior  position  assigned  to  the  white  race. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  entirequotation  from  the  Charleston  speech, 
as  Judge  Douglas  made  it.    ms  comments  are  as  f oUows : 
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Tesyhere  you  find  men  who  hurrah  for  Linoohi,  and  say  he  is  right  whoi 
he  discards  all  distinction  between  races,  or  when  he  declares  that  he  diseards 
the  doctrine  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  superior  and  inferior  race ;  and 
Abolitionists  are  required  and  expected  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln  because  he 
goes  for  the  equality  of  races,  holding  that  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepeiidenee 
the  white  man  and  negro  were  decmred  equal,  and  endowed  by  divine  law 
with  equality.  And  down  South  with  the  old-line  Whigs,  with  the  Ken- 
tuckians,  the  Virginians,  and  the  Tennesseeans,  he  tells  you  that  there  ia 
a  physical  difference  between  the  races^  making  the  one  superior,  the  other 
inferior,  and  he  is  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  superiority  of  the  white  race 
over  the  negro. 

Those  are  the  iudge's  comments.  Now  I  wish  to  show  you,  that  a 
month,  or  only  lacMng  three  da^s  of  a  month,  before  1  made  the 
speech  at  Charleston  which  ihe  judge  quotes  from^  he  had  himself 
heard  me  say  substantially  the  same  thing.  It  was  m  our  first  meet- 
ing, at  Ottawa,  and  I  will  say  a  word  about  where  it  was,  and  the 
atmosphere  it  was  in,  after  a  while — but  at  our  first  meeting,  at  Ot- 
tawa, 1  read  an  extract  from  an  old  speech  of  mine,  made  nearly  four 
years  ago,  not  merely  to  show  my  sentiments,  but  to  show  that  my 
sentiment^  were  long  entertained  and  openly  expressed ;  in  whicn 
extract  I  expressly  declared  that  my  own  feeling  would  not  admit 
of  a  social  and  political  equality  between  the  white  and  black  races, 
and  that  even  if  my  own  feelings  would  admit  of  it,  I  still  knew  that 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  country  would  not,  and  that  such  a  thing 
was  an  utter  impossibility,  or  substantially  that.  That  extract  from 
my  old  speech,  the  reporters,  by  some  sort  of  accident,  i)as8ed  over, 
and  it  was  not  reported.  I  lay  no  blame  upon  anybody.  I  suppose 
they  thought  that  I  would  hand  it  over  to  them,  and  dropped  repofi- 
inff  while  I  was  reading  it,  but  afterward  went  away  without  gettmf 
it  from  me.  At  the  end  of  that  quotation  from  my  old  speech,  which 
I  read  at  Ottawa,  I  made  the  comments  which  were  rej>orted  at  that 
time,  and  which  I  will  now  read,  and  ask  you  to  notice  how  veiy 
nearly  they  are  the  same  as  Judge  Douglas  says  were  delivered  ujf 
me,  down  m  Egypt.    After  reading  I  added  tiiese  words  : 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  don^t  want  to  read  at  any  greater  lengtii,  but  this  it 
the  true  complexion  of  aU  I  have  ever  said  in  regard  to  the  institution  of 
slavery,  or  the  black  race,  and  this  is  the  whole  of  it ;  and  anything  that  ar- 

fues  me  into  his  idea  of  perfect  social  and  political  equality  with  the  negro  is 
ut  a  specious  and  fantastical  arrangement  of  words  by  which  a  man  caa 
prove  a  horse-chestnut  to  be  a  chestnut  horse.  I  will  say  here,  while  upoB 
this  subject,  that  I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no 
lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so.  I  have  no  purpote 
to  introduce  political  and  social  equality  between  the  white  and  black  raeei. 
There  is  a  physical  difference  between  the  two,  which,  in  my  judgment,  wHi 
probably  forever  forbid  their  living  together  on  the  footing  of  perfect  equal- 
ity, and,  inasmuch  as  it  becomes  a  necessity  that  there  must  be  a  differenee, 
I,  as  well  as  Judge  Douglas,  am  in  favor  of  the  race  to  which  I  belong  hav- 
ing the  superior  position.  I  have  never  said  anything  to  the  contraiy.  but  I 
hold  that,  notwithstanding  aH  this,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  way  the 
neero  is  not  entitled  to  all  the  natural  rights  enumerated  in  the  Dedaratum 
of  Independence — the  right  to  Uf e,  UbeHy,  and  the  i)ursuit  of  happiness.  I 
hold  that  he  is  as  much  entitled  to  these  as  the  white  man.    I  agree  widi 
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Fudge  Douglas  that  he  is  uot  my  equal  in  many  respects,  certainly  not  in 
olor — pernaps  not  in  intellectual  and  moral  endowments;  but  in  the  right 
o  eat  tne  bread,  without  the  leave  of  luivbody  else,  which  his  own  himd 
ams,  he  is  my  equal,  and  the  equal  of  Judge  Douglas,  and  the  equal  of 
▼ery  tiving  man. 

I  have  chiefly  introduced  this  for  ttte  purpose  of  meeting  tiie  judge's 
harge  that  the  quotation  he  took  from  my  Charleston  ^)eech  was 
rhat  I  would  say  down  south  amon^the  Kentuekians,  the  Virginians, 
tc.,  but  would  not  say  in  the  regions  in  which  was  supposed  to  be 
aore  of  the  Abolition  element.  I  now  make  this  comment:  that 
peech  from  which  I  have  now  read  the  quotation,  and  which  is  there 
^ven  correctlv,  perhaps  too  much  so  for  good  taste,  was  made  away 
ip  north  in  tne  Abolition  district  of  this  State  par  excellence — in 
ne  Loveioy  district — in  the  personal  presence  of  Lovejoy ;  for  he 
7BS  on  the  ^tand  with  ns  when  I  made  it.  It  had  been  made  and 
mt  in  print  in  that  renon  only  three  days  less  than  a  month  before 
he  speech  made  at  Charleston,  tiie  like  of  which  Judge  Douglas 
hinks  I  would  not  make  where  there  was  any  Abolition  element. 
only  refer  to  this  matter  to  say  that  I  am  altogether  unconscious 
f  having  attempted  any  double-dealing  anywhere,-  that  upon  one 
ccasion  I  may  say  one  {hing  and  leave  otiier  things  unsaid,  and  vice 
ersa;  but  that  I  have  said  anything  on  one  occasion  that  is  incon- 
Latent  with  what  I  have  said  elsewhere,  I  deny — at  least,  I  deny  it 
o  far  as  tiie  intention  is  concerned.  I  find  that  I  have  devoted  to 
his  topic  a  larger  portion  of  my  time  than  I  had  intended.  I  wished 
0  show — but  I  win  pass  it  upon  this  occasion — that  in  the  sentiment 
have  occasionally  aidvancea  upon  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
am  entirely  borne  out  by  the  sentiments  advanced  by  our  old  Whig 
aader,  Henry  Clay,  and  I  have  the  book  here  to  show  it  from:  but 
lecause  I  have  abneady  occupied  more  time  than  I  intended  to  do  on 
hat  topic,  I  pass  over  it. 

At  (ialesburg  I  tried  to  show  that  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 
lUshed  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  slavery  would  be  established 
a  all  tiie  States  as  well  as  in  the  Territories.  I  did  this  because, 
i])on  a  former  occasion,  I  had  asked  Judge  Douglas  whether,  if  the 
inpreme  Court  should  make  a  decision  declaring  that  the  States  had 
w)t  the  power  to  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits,  he  would  adopt 
nd  follow  that  decision  as  a  rule  of  political  action ;  and  because  ne 
tad  not  directly  answered  that  question,  but  had  merely  contented 
dmself  with  sneering  at  it,  I  again  introduced  it,  and  tned  to  show 
hat  the  conclusion  fliat  I  stated  followed  inevitably  and  logically 
rom  Hie  proposition  already  decided  by  the  court.  Judge  Douglas 
tad  the  privilege  of  repl}dng  to  me  at  Galesburg,  and  again  he 
;ave  me  no  dir^  answer  as  to  whether  he  would  or  would  not  sus- 
ain  such  decision  if  made.  I  give  him  this  third  chance  to  say 
es  or  no.  He  is  not  obliged  to  do  eittier, — probably  he  will  not  do 
Hher, — bnt  I  give  him  the  third  chance.  I  tried  to  show  then  that 
his  result,  this  conclusion,  inevitably  followed  from  the  point  already 
^ded  by  the  court.  The  judge,  m  his  reply,  again  sneers  at  the 
bought  of  the  court  making  any  such  decision,  and  in  the  course  of 
is  remarks  upon  this  subject,  uses  the  language  which  I  will  now 
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read.  Speaking  of  me.  the  judge  savs:  ''He  goes  on  and  inam 
that  the  Dred  Scott  decision  woula  carry  slavery  into  the  fret 
States,  notwithstanding  the  decision  itself  says  the  contraij."  And 
he  ados :  '*  Mr.  Lincoln  knows  that  there  is  no  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  holds  that  doctrine.  He  knows  that  every  one  of 
them  in  their  opinions  held  the  reverse.'^ 

I  especifiJly  introduce  this  subject  again  for  the  pnipose  of  saying 
that  1  have  the  Dred  Scott  decision  nere,  and  I  will  tiiank  Jid» 
Douglas  to  lay  his  finger  upon  the  place  in  the  entire  opinions  of  tk 
court  where  any  one  of  them  "  savs  the  contrary.''  It  is  very  hard  to 
affirm  a  negative  with  entire  confidence.  I  say,  however,  that  I  hm 
examined  that  decision  with  a  good  deal  of  care,  as  a  lawyer  es- 
amines  a  decision,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  do  so,  the  eoait 
has  nowhere  in  its  opinions  said  that  tiie  States  have  the  power  to 
exclude  slaverv,  nor  nave  they  used  other  language  substantially  that 
I  also  say,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  not  one  of  the  concurring  judges  hai 
said  that  the  States  can  exclude  slavery,  nor  said  anythmg  thatm 
substantially  that.  The  nearest  approach  that  any  one  of  them  hai 
made  to  it,  so  far  asl  can  find,  was  oy  Judge  Nelson^  and  the  improMk 
he  made  to  it  was  exactly,  in  substance,  the  Neoraska  bill— thrt 
the  States  had  the  exclusive  power  over  the  question  of  slavery^  m 
far  as  they  are  not  limited  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stetm 
I  ask  the  Question,  therefore,  if  the  non-concurring  jndge&  McLen 
or  Curtis,  nad  asked  to  get  an  express  declaration  that  toe  Stats 
could  absolutely  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits^  what  reaooa 
have  we  to  believe  that  it  would  not  have  been  voted  down  br  ib 
majority  of  the  judges,  just  as  Chase's  amendment  was  voted  ian 
bv  Judge  Douglas  and  his  compeers  when  it  was  offered  to  tb 
Nebraska  billt 

Also  at  Cfalesburg  I  said  something  in  regard  to  those  SpringMl 
resolutions  that  Judge  Douglas  had  attempted  to  use  upon  me  it 
Ottawa,  and  commented  at  some  length  upon  the  fact  that  they  wn^ 
as  presented,  not  genuine.  Judge  Douglas  in  his  replv  to  me  seemei 
to  be  somewliat  exasperated.  He  said  ne  never  woiud  have  beUevei 
that  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  he  kindly  called  me,  would  have  attemptei 
such  a  thing  as  I  had  attempted  upon  that  occasion ;  and  tjoaiif 
other  expressions  which  he  used  toward  me,  was  that  I  dared  to  m 
forgery — that  I  had  dared  to  say  forgery  [turning  to  Judge  Douf 
las].  Yes,  judge,  I  did  dare  to  say  forgery.  But  in  this  poUtied 
(canvass  the  judge  ought  to  remember  that  I  was  not  the  nrst  irb 
dared  to  say  forgery.  At  Jacksonville  Judge  Douglas  made  a  speed 
in  answer  to  something  said  by  Judge  Trumbull,  and  at  the  close  of 
what  he  said  upon  that  subject,  he  dared  to  say  that  Trumbull  \d 
forged  Ills  e\idence.  He  said,  too,  that  he  should  not  concern  him- 
self with  Trumbull  any  more,  but  thereafter  he  should  hold  Lincoh 
responsi})le  for  the  slanders  upon  him.  When  I  met  him  at  Chari» 
ton  after  that,  although  I  think  that  I  should  not  have  noticed  the 
subject  if  he  had  not  said  he  would  hold  me  responsible  for  it,! 
spread  out  before  him  the  statements  of  the  evid!ence  that  Judp 
Trumbull  had  used,  and  I  asked  Judge  Douglas,  piece  by  piece,  to  put 
his  finger  upon  one  piece  of  iJl  that  evidence  that  he  would  say  iv 
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a  foreery.  When  I  went  through  with  each  and  every  piece.  Judge 
Dou^as  did  not  dare  then  to  say  that  any  piece  of  it  was  a  rorgery. 
So  it  seems  that  there  are  some  things  tmtt  Judgs  Douglas  dares  to 
do,  and  some  that  he  dares  not  to  do.  [A  voice:  'Ut  's  the  same  thing 
with  you."]    Yes,  sir,  it 's  Ihe  same  thing  with  me. 

I  do  dare  to  say  forgery  when  it 's  true,  and  don't  dare  to  say  f or- 
eenr  when  it 's  false.  Now,  I  will  say  here  to  this  audience  and  to 
Judge  Douglas,  I  have  not  dared  to  say  he  committed  a  forgery,  and 
I  never  shafi  untQ  I  know  it ;  but  I  did  dare  to  say — just  to  suggest 
to  the  judge — that  a  forgery  had  been  committed,  which  bv  his  own 
showing  Imd  been  traced  to  him  and  two  of  his  friends.  I  dared  to 
suggest  to  him  that  he  had  expressly  promised  in  one  of  his  public 
speeches  to  investi^te  that  matter,  and  I  dared  to  sug^st  to  him 
tnat  there  was  an  miplied  promise  that  when  he  investi^ted  it  he 
would  make  known  the  result  I  dared  to  su^^est  to  the  judge  that 
he  oould  not  erpect  to  be  quite  dear  of  suspicion  of  that  fraud,  for 
since  the  time  that  promise  was  made  he  had  been  with  those  friends, 
and  had  not  kept  his  promise  in  regard  to  the  investigation  and  the 
report  upon  it    I  am  not  a  very  daring  man,  but  I  dared  that  much, 

{'udge,  and  I  am  not  much  scared  about  it  yet.  When  the  judge  says 
le  would  n't  have  believed  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  he  would  have 
made  such  an  attempt  as  that,  he  reminds  me  of  the  fact  that  he  en- 
tered upon  this  canvass  with  the  purpose  to  treat  me  courteously ; 
that  touched  me  somewhat    It  set  me  to  thinking.    I  was  aware, 
ivhen  it  was  first  agreed  that  Judge  Douglas  and  I  were  to  have 
diese  seven  joint  discussions,  that  they  were  the  successive  acts  of  a 
drama — i)erhap6  I  should  say.  to  be  enacted  not  merely  in  the  face 
of  audiences  like  this,  but  in  tne  face  of  the  nation,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent^ by  my  relation  to  him,  and  not  from  anything  in  myself,  in  the 
face  of  the  world;  and  I  am  anxious  that  they  should  be  conducted 
with  dijpiity  and  in  the  ^ood  temper  which  would  be  befitting  the 
vast  audience  before  which  it  was  conducted.      But  when  Jud^ 
Donglas  got  home  from  Washington  and  made  his  first  speech  m 
Chicago,  the  evening  afterward  1  made  some  sort  of  a  reply  to  it. 
HiB  second  speech  was  made  at  Bloomington.  in  which  he  commented 
upon  mv  speech  at  Chicago,  and  said  that  I  had  used  language  in- 
ffenioasiy  contrived  to  conceal  my  intentions,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Now  I  understand  that  this  is  an  imputation  upon  my  veracity  and 
my  candor.    I  do  not  know  what  the  judge  understood  by  it,  but  in 
our  first  discussion  at  Ottawa,  he  led  off  bv  charging  a  bargain, 
somewhat  corrupt  in  its  character,  upon  Trumbull  and  myself — that 
we  had  entered  mto  a  bargain,  one  of  the  terms  of  which  was  that 
Tnmibull  was  to  Abolitiomze  the  old  Democratic  party,  and  I,  Lin- 
coln, was  to  Abolitiouize  the  Old  Whig  party  —  I  pretending  to  be 
as  good  an  old-line  Whig  as  ever.    Judge  Douglas  may  not  under- 
stand that  he  impUcated  my  truthfulness  and  my  honor  when  he  said 
I  was  doinff  one  thing  and  pretending  another ;  and  I  misunderstood 
him  if  he  wought  he  was  treating  me  in  a  dignified  way,  as  a  man  of 
honor  and  trut£,  as  he  now  claims  he  was  disposed  to  treat  me.  Even 
after  that  time,  at  Galesburg,  when  he  brings  forward  an  extract 
from  a  speech  made  at  Chicago,  and  an  extract  from  a  speech  made 
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at  COiarleston,  to  prove  that  I  was  trying  to  play  a  donble  part^ —  that 
I  was  trying  to  cneat  the  public,  and  get  votes  u^n  one  set  of  prin- 
ciples at  one  place  and  upon  another  set  of  principles  at  another 
place, —  I  do  not  understand  but  what  he  impeaches  my  honor,  my 
veracitv,  and  my  candor ;  and  because  he  does  this,  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  I  am  bound,  if  I  see  a  truthful  ground  for  it^  to  keep  my 
hands  off  of  him.    As  soon  as  I  learned  that  Judge  Douglas  was  dis- 

r>sed  to  treat  me  in  this  way,  I  signified  in  one  of  mv  speeches  tiiat 
should  be  driven  to  draw  upon  whatever  of  humble  resources  I 
might  have  —  to  adopt  a  new  course  with  him.  I  was  not  entirely 
sure  that  I  should  be  able  to  hold  my  own  with  him,  but  I  at  least  had 
the  purpose  made  to  do  as  well  as  I  could  upon  him;  and  now  I  sav 
thati  will  not  be  the  first  to  cry"Hold!"  Ithink  it  originated  with 
the  judge,  and  when  he  quits,  I  probablv  will.  But  I  shall  not  ask 
any  favors  at  all.  He  asks  me,  or  he  asks  the  audience,  if  I  wish  to 
push  this  matter  to  the  point  of  personal  difficulty.  I  tell  him,  Na 
He  did  not  make  a  mistake,  in  one  of  his  early  speeches,  when  he 
called  me  an  ^' amiable"  man,  though  perhaps  he  did  when  he  called 
me  an  ^^  intelligent "  man.  It  really  hurts  me  very  much  to  suppose 
that  I  have  wronged  anybody  on  earth.  I  again  tell  him,  No !  I 
very  much  prefer,  when  this  canvass  shall  be  over,  however  it  may 
result,  that  we  at  least  part  without  any  bitter  recollections  of  per- 
sonal difficulties. 

The  judge,  in  his  concluding  speech  at  Gkklesburg^  says  that  I 
was  pushing  this  matter  to  a  personal  difficulty  to  avoid  the  respon- 
sibihty  for  me  enormity  of  my  principles.  I  say  to  the  judge  and  this 
audience  now^  that  I  will  again  state  our  principles  as  well  as  I  hastily 
can  in  all  their  enormity,  and  if  the  judge  hereafter  chooses  to  con- 
fine himself  to  a  war  upon  these  principles,  he  will  probably  not  find 
me  departing  from  the  same  course. 

We  nave  in  this  nation  the  element  of  domestic  slavery.  It  isa 
matter  of  absolute  certainty  that  it  is  a  disturbing  element.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  all  the  great  men  who  have  expressed  an  opinion  upon  it 
that  it  is  a  dangerous  element.  We  keep  up  a  controversy  in  regard 
to  it.  That  controversy  necessarily  springs  rrom  difference  of  opinion, 
and  if  we  can  learn  exactly — can  iWuce  to  the  lowest  elements— 
what  that  difference  of  opinion  is,  we  perhaps  shall  be  better  pre- 
pared for  discussing  the  different  systems  of  policy  that  we  would 
Sropose  in  regard  to  that  disturbing  element.  I  suggest  that  the 
ifference  of  opinion,  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  is  no  other  than 
the  difference  between  the  men  who  think  slavery  a  wronff  and  those 
who  do  not  think  it  wrong.  The  Republican  party  thii^  it  wron£ 
— we  think  it  is  a  moral,  a  social,  and  a  political  wrong.  We  thini 
it  is  a  wron^  not  confining  itself  merely  to  the  i)ersons  or  the  States 
where  it  exists,  but  that  it  is  a  wrong  which  in  its  tendency,  to 
say  the  least,  affects  the  existence  of  the  whole  nation.  Because  we 
think  it  wrong,  we  propose  a  course  of  policy  that  shall  deid  with  it 
as  a  wrong.  We  deal  with  it  as  with  any  oflier  wrong,  in  so  far  as 
we  can  prevent  its  growing  any  larger,  and  so  deal  with  it  that  in 
the  run  of  time  there  may  be  some  promise  of  an  end  to  it.  We  have 
a  due  regard  to  the  actual  presence  of  it  amongst  us,  and  the  diflScut 
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ties  of  getting  rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way,  and  all  the  consti- 
tutional obligations  thrown  about  it.  I  suppose  that  in  reference 
both  to  its  actual  existence  in  the  nation,  and  to  our  constitution^ 
obli^tions,  we  have  no  right  at  all  to  disturb  it  in  the  States  where 
it  exists,  and  we  profess  that  we  have  no  more  inclination  to  disturb 
it  than  we  have  the  right  to  do  it.  We  go  further  than  that :  we 
don't  propose  to  disturb  it  where,  in  one  instance,  we  think  the  Con- 
stitution would  permit  us.  We  tnink  the  Constitution  .would  permit 
us  to  disturb  it  ivthe  District  of  Columbia.  Still  we  do  not  propose 
to  do  that,  unless  it  should  be  in  terms  which  I  don't  suppose  the 
nation  is  very  likely  soon  to  agree  to-the  terms  of  ma^ng  the 
emancipation  gradual  and  compensating  the  unwilling  owners. 
Where  we  suppose  we  have  the  constitutional  right,  we  restrain  our- 
selves in  reference  to  the  actual  existence  of  the  institution  and 
the  difficulties  thrown  about  it.  We  also  oppose  it  as  an  evil  so  far  as 
it  seeks  to  spread  itself.  We  insist  on  the  policy  that  shall  restrict 
it  to  its  present  limits.  We  don't  suppose  that  in  doing  this  we  vio- 
late anything  due  to  the  actual  presence  of  the  institution,  or  any- 
thin^  due  to  the  constitutional  guaranties  thrown  around  it  ' 

We  oppose  the  Dred  Scott  decision  in  a  certain  way,  upon  which"; 
I  ought  perhaps  to  address  you  a  few  words.  We  do  not  propose  that 
when  Dred  S^tt  has  been  decided  to  be  a  slave  by  the  court,  we,  as 
a  mob,  will  decide  him  to  be  free.  We  do  not  propose  that,  when 
any  other  one.  or  one  thousand,  shall  be  decided  by  that  court  to  be 
slaves,  we  will  in  any  violent  way  disturb  the  rights  of  property  tiius 
settled:  but  we  nevertheless  do  oppose  that  decision  as  a  political 
rule,  which  shall  be  binding  on  the  voter  to  vote  for  nobodv  who 
thills  it  wrong,  which  shaU  be  binding  on  the  members  or  Con- 
gress or  the  President  to  favor  no  measure  that  does  not  actually 
concur  with  the  principles  of  that  decision.  We  do  not  propose  to 
be  bound  bv  it  as  a  political  rule  in  that  way,  because  we  think 
it  lays  tiie  foundation  not  merelv  of  enlarging  and  spreading  out 
what  we  consider  an  evil,  but  it  lays  the  foundation  for  spreading 
that  evil  into  the  States  themselves.  We  propose  so  resisting  it  as 
to  have  it  reversed  if  we  can,  and  a  new  juoicial  rule  established 
upon  this  subject. 

I  will  add  tms,  that  if  there  be  any  man  who  does  not  believe  that 
slavery  is  wrong  in  the  three  aspects  which  I  have  mentioned,  or  in 
any  one  of  them,  that  man  is  misplaced  and  ought  to  leave  us. 
Wnile,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  oe  any  man  in  the  Republican 
party  who  is  impatient  over  the  necessity  springing  from  its  ac^tual 
presence,  and  is  impatient  of  the  constitutional  guaranties  thrown 
aiound  it,  and  would  act  in  disregard  of  these,  he  too  is  misplaced, 
gtanding  with  us.  He  will  find  his  place  somewhere  else;  for  we 
have  a  one  regard,  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of  understanding  them, 
for  all  these  tnings.  This,  gentlemen,  as  well  as  I  can  give  it,  is  a 
plain  statement  of  our  principles  in  all  their  enormity. 

I  wiD  say  now  that  there  is  a  sentiment  in  the  country  contrary  to 
me — a  sentiment  which  holds  that  slavery  is  not  wrong,  and  there- 
fore it  goes  for  the  policy  that  does  not  propose  dealing  with  it  as  a 
wrong.    That  policy  is  the  Democratic  policy,  and  that  sentiment  is 
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the  Democratic  sentiment  If  there  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  of  this  vast  audience  that  this  is  really  the  central  idea  of  the 
Democratic  party,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  I  ask  him  to  bear  with 
me  while  I  state  a  few  things  tending,  as  I  think,  to  prove  that  prop- 
osition. In  the  first  place,  the  leadmg  man — I  think  I  may  do  my 
friend  Judge  Douglas  the  honor  of  callm^  him  such — advocating  tble 
present  Democratic  policy  never  himseli  says  it  is  wrone.  He  has 
the  high  distinction,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  never  having  said  slavery  is 
eitiier  right  or  wrong.  Almost  everybody  else  says  one  or  the  other, 
but  the  judge  never  does.  If  there  be  a  man  in  the  Democratic  party 
who  thinks  it  is  wrong,  and  yet  clings  to  th^t  party,  I  suggest  to  him 
in  the  first  place  that  his  leader  don't  talk  as  he  does,  for  he  never 
says  that  it  is  wrong.  In  the  second  place,  I  suggest  to  him  t^t  if  he 
will  examine  the  policy  proposed  to  oe  carriea  forward,  he  will  find 
that  he  carefully  excludes  the  idea  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in 
it.  If  you  will  examine  the  arguments  that  are  made  on  it^  yon  will 
find  that  every  one  carefully  excludes  the  idea  that  there  is  anything 
wrong  in  slavery.  Perhaps  that  Democrat  who  says  he  is  as  much 
opposed  to  slavery  as  I  am,  will  tell  me  that  I  am  wrong  about  thi& 
I  wish  him  to  examine  his  own  course  in  regard  to  wis  matter  a 
moment,  and  then  see  if  his  opinion  will  not  be  changed  a  little. 
You  say  it  is  wrong ;  but  don't  you  constantly  object  to  anybody  else 
sa}dng  so  f    Do  you  not  constantly  argue  tnat  this  is  not  the  right 

Slace  to  oppose  itf  You  say  it  must  not  be  opposed  in  the  free 
tates,  because  slavery  is  not  there;  it  must  not  be  opposed  in  the 
slave  States,  because  it  is  there ;  it  must  not  be  opposed  in  politics^ 
because  that  wiU  make  a  fuss ;  it  must  not  be  opposed  in  the  pul^t 
because  it  is  not  religion.  Then  where  is  the  place  to  oppose  iti 
There  is  no  suitable  place  to  oppose  it.  There  is  no  plan  in  the 
country  to  oppose  this  evil  overspreading  the  continent^  which  you 
say  yourself  is  coming.  Frank  Blair  and  Gratz  Brown  tried  to  get 
up  a  system  of  gradu^  emancipation  in  Missouri,  had  an  election  in 
August,  and  got  beat ;  and  you,  Mr.  Democrat,  threw  up  your  hat 
and  hallooed,  "Hurrah  for  Democracy!" 

So  I  say  again,  that  in  regard  to  the  arguments  that  are  made, 
when  Judge  Douglas  says  he  "don't  care  whether  slavery  is  voted 
up  or  voted  down,"  whether  he  means  that  as  an  individual  ex- 
pression of  sentiment,  or  only  as  a  sort  of  statement  of  his  views 
on  national  policy,  it  is  alike  true  to  say  that  he  can  thus  argue 
logically  if  he  don't  see  anything  wrong  in  it ;  but  he  cannot  say  so 
logically  if  he  admits  that  slavery  is  wrong.  He  cannot  say  that  he 
would  as  soon  see  a  wrong  voted  up  as  voted  down.  When  Judge 
Douglas  says  that  whoever  or  whatever  community  wants  slaves, 
theyliave  a  right  to  have  them,  he  is  perfectly  logical  if  there  i» 
nothing  wrong  in  the  institution ;  but  if  you  admit  mat  it  is  wrong, 
he  cannot  logically  say  that  anybody  has  a  right  to  do  wrong.  Whai 
he  says  that  slave  property  and  horse  and  hog  property  are  alike  to 
be  allowed  to  go  into  the  Territories,  upon  the  principles  of  equality,he 
is  reasoning  truly  if  there  is  no  difference  between  them  as  property; 
but  if  the  one  is  property,  held  rightfullv,  and  the  otber  is  wrong, 
then  there  is  no  equality  between  the  rigtt  and  wrong ;  so  that^  turn 
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it  in  any  way  yon  can.  in  all  the  arguments  sustaining  the  Dem- 
ocratic policy,  and  in  tnat  policy  itself,  there  is  a  careful,  studied 
exclusion  of  the  idea  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  slavery.  Let 
us  understand  this.  I  am  not.  just  here,  trying  to  prove  that  we  are 
right  and  they  are  wrong.  I  nave  been  stating  wnere  we  and  they 
stand,  and  tiyin^  to  show  what  is  the  real  dmerence  between  us ; 
and  I  now  say  tnat  whenever  we  can  get  the  question  distinctly 
stated, — can  get  all  these  men  who  believe  that  slavery  is  in  some  of 
these  respects  wrong,  to  stand  and  act  with  us  in  treating  it  as  a 
wrong, —  then,  and  not  till  then^  I  think,  will  we  in  some  way  come 
to  an  end  of  tnis  slavery  agitation. 

Mr.  Douglas's  Reply  in  the  Quincy  Joint  Debate. 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen:  Permit  me  to  say  that  unless  silence  is 
observed  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  heard  by  this  immense 
crowd,  and  my  friends  can  confer  no  higher  favor  upon  me  than  by 
omitting  all  expressions  of  applause  or  approbation.  I  desire  to  be 
heard  ratiier  than  to  be  applauded.  I  wish  to  address  myself  to 
your  reason,  your  judgment,  your  sense  of  justice,  and  not  to  your 
passions. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  have  deemed  it  proper  for  him  to 
again  indulge  in  gross  i>ersoiialities  and  base  insinuations  in  regard 
to  the  Springfield  resolutions.  It  has  imposed  upon  me  the  necessity 
of  using  some  portion  of  my  time  for  the  purpose  of  calling  your  at- 
tention to  ttte  facts  of  the  case,  and  it  will  then  be  for  you  to  say 
what  you  think  of  a  man  who  can  predicate  such  a  charge  upon  the 
eircumstances  he  has  in  this.  I  had  seen  the  platform  adopted  by 
a  Republican  congressional  convention  held  in  Aurora,  the  second 
congressional  district,  in  September,  1854^ublished  as  purporting  to 
be  tne  platform  of  the  Bepu  olican  party.  ^Hiat  platform  declared  uiat 
the  Republican  i>arty  was  pledged  never  to  admit  another  slave  State 
hito  the  Union,  and  also  that  it  was  pledged  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States, — not  only  all  tliatwe  then  had, 
bat  all  that  we  should  thereafter  acquire, — ana  to  repeal  uncondition- 
aUy  the  fugitive-slave  law,  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
and  prohibit  the  slave-trade  between  the  different  States.  These  ana 
other  articles  against  slavery  were  contained  in  this  platform,  and 
unanimously  a<fopted  by  the  Republican  congressional  convention 
in  that  district.  I  had  also  seen  that  the  Republican  concessional 
conventions  at  Bockford,  in  the  first  district,  and  at  Bloommgton,  in 
the  third,  had  adopted  the  same  platform  that  year,  nearly  word  for 
wordj  and  had  decmred  it  to  be  the  platform  of  the  Repubhcan  party. 
I  had  noticed  that  Major  Thomas  L.  Harris,  a  member  of  Congress 
from  the  Springfield  district,  had  referred  to  that  platform  in  a  speech 
in  Ck>ngre8S,  as  having  been  adopted  by  the  first  Republican  State 
eonvention  which  assembled  in  Illinois.  When  I  had  occasion  to  use 
the  fact  in  this  canvass,  I  wrote  to  Major  Harris  to  know  on  what 
day  that  convention  was  held,  and  to  asK  him  to  send  me  its  proceed- 
ings. He  being  sick,  Charles  H.  Lanphier  answered  my  letter  by 
sending  me  the  published  proceedings  of  the  convention  held  at 

Vol.  L— 80. 
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Springfield  on  the  5th  of  October,  1854,  as  they  appeared  in  the  re- 
port of  the  ''  State  Register.''  I  read  mose  resomtions  from  that 
newspaper  the  same  as  any  of  you  would  refer  back  and  quote  any 
fact  firom  the  files  of  a  newspaper  which  had  published  it.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln pretends  that  after  I  had  so  quoted  those  resolutions  he  discov- 
ered that  they  had  never  been  adopted  at  Springfield.  He  does  not 
deny  their  adoption  by  the  Bepubiican  paity  at  Aurora^  at  Bloom- 
ington,  and  at  Bockford,  and  Dy  nearly  all  the  Republican  county 
conventions  in  northern  Illinois  where  ms  parbr  is  in  a  majoritjr:  but 
merely  because  they  were  not  adopted  on  the  "spot  ^  on  wnich  1  said 
they  were,  he  chooses  to  quibble  about  the  place  rather  than  meet  and 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  resolutions  themselves.  I  stated  when  I  quoted 
them  that  I  did  so  from  the  "  State  Register."  I  ^ve  my  authority. 
Lincoln  believed  at  the  time,  as  he  has  since  adnutted,  tliiEtt  they  had 
been  adopted  at  Springfield,  as  published.  Does  he  believe  now  that 
I  did  not  tell  the  ^th  when  I  quoted  those  resolutions  f  He  knows 
in  his  heart  that  I  quoted  them  in  good  faith,  believing  at  tlie  time 
that  they  had  been  adopted  at  Springfield.  I  would  consider  myself 
an  infamous  wretch  if,  under  such  circumstances,  I  could  char^  any 
man  with  being  a  party  to  a  trick  or  a  fraud.  And  I  will  teU  him, 
too,  that  it  will  not  do  to  charge  a  forgery  on  Charles  H.  Lanphier  or 
Thomas  L.  Harris.  No  man  on  eartL  who  knows  them,  ana  knows 
Lincoln,  would  take  his  oath  against  their  word.  There  are  not  two 
men  in  the  State  of  Illinois  who  have  higher  characters  for  truth,  for 
integrity,  for  moral  character,  and  for  elevation  of  tone,  as  gentle- 
men, than  Mr.  Lanphier  and  Mr.  Harris.  Any  man  who  attempts  to 
make  such  charges  as  Mr.  Lincoln  has  indulged  in  against  them,  only 
proclaims  Mmseif  a  slanderer. 

I  will  now  show  you  that  I  stated  with  entire  fairness,  as  soon  as 
it  was  made  known  to  me,  that  there  was  a  mistake  about  the  spot 
where  the  resolutions  had  been  adopted,  although  their  truthfulness, 
as  a  declaration  of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  had  not 
and  could  not  be  questioned.    I  did  not  wait  for  Lincoln  to  point  out 
the  mistake ;  but  the  moment  I  discovered  it,  I  made  a  speech,  and 
published  it  to  the  world,  correcting  the  error.    I  corrected  it  my- 
self, as  a  gentleman  and  an  honest  man,  and  as  I  always  feel  proud 
to  do  when  I  have  made  a  mistake.    I  wish  Mr.  Lincoln  could  show 
that  he  has  acted  with  equal  fairness  and  truthfulness  when  I  have 
convinced  him  that  he  has  been  mistaken.    I  will  give  you  an  illus- 
tration to  show  you  how  he  acts  in  a  similar  case :  In  a  speech  at 
Springfield  he  charged  Chief  Justice  Taney  and  his  associates.  Presi- 
dent Fierce,  President  Buchanan,  and  mvself,  with  having  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  at  the  time  the  Nebraska  bill  was  introduced,  by 
which  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  to  be  made  bv  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  order  to  carry  slavery  everywhere  under  the  Constitution.    I  called 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  alluded  to — to  wit,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Nebraska  bill — it  was  not  possible  that  such  a  conspir- 
acy could  have  been  entered  into,  for  the  reason  that  the  Dred  Scott 
case  had  never  been  taken  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  not 
taken  before  it  for  a  year  after;  and  I  asked  him  to  take  back  that 
charge.    Did  he  do  it  ?    I  showed  him  that  it  was  impossible  tbat 
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the  charge  could  be  true;  I  proved  it  hy  the  record,  and  I  then  called 
upon  him  to  retract  his  false  charge.  What  was  his  answert  Instead 
of  coming  out  like  an  honest  man  and  doing  so,  he  reiterated  the 
charge,  and  said  that  if  the  case  had  not  ^one  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  from  the  courts  of  Missouri  at  the  tmie  he  charged  that  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  entered  into  the  conspiracy,  yet  that 
there  was  an  unaerstanding  with  the  Democratic  owners  of  Dred 
Scott  that  they  would  take  it  up.  I  have  since  asked  him  who  the 
Democratic  owners  of  Dred  Scott  were,  but  he  could  not  tell.  And 
whyt  Because  there  were  no  such  Democratic  owners  in  existence. 
Dred  Scott  at  the  time  was  owned  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chaffee,  an  Aboli- 
tion member  of  Congress,  of  Sprin^eld,  Massachusetts,  in  right  of 
his  wife.  He  was  ownea  by  one  of  Lincoln's  friends,  and  not  by 
Democrats  at  all;  his  case  was  conducted  in  court  Dy  Abolition 
lawyers,  so  that  both  the  prosecution  and  the  defense  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Abolition  pohtical  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Notwithstanding  I  tinus  proved  by  the  record  that  his  charge 
against  the  Supreme  Court  was  false,  instead  of  taking  it  back,  he 
resorted  to  another  false  charge  to  sustain  the  infamy  of  it.  He  also 
charged  President  Buchanan  with  having  been  a  party  to  the  con- 
spiracy. I  directed  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  charge  could 
not  possibly  be  true,  for  the  reason  that  at  the  time  specified  Mr. 
Bachanan  was  not  in  America,  but  was  three  thousand  miles  off. 
representing  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  haa 
been  there  for  a  year  previous,  and  did  not  return  till  three  years 
afterward.  Yet  1  never  could  get  Mr.  Lincoln  to  take  back  his  false 
charge,  although  I  have  called  upon  him  over  and  over  again.  He 
refuses  to  do  it,  and  either  remams  silent  or  resorts  to  other  tricks 
to  try  and  palm  his  slander  off  on  the  country.  Therein  you  will 
find  the  difference  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself.  When  I  make 
a  mistake,  as  an  honest  man  I  correct  it  without  being  asked  to  do  so; 
but  when  he  makes  a  false  charge,  he  sticks  to  it  and  never  corrects  it. 
One  word  more  in  regard  to  these  resolutions :  I  quoted  them  at  Ottawa 
merely  to  ask  Mr.  Lmcoln  whether  he  stood  on  that  platform.  That 
was  the  purpose  for  which  I  quoted  them.  I  did  not  think  that  I  had  a 
right  to  put  idle  questions  to  him,  and  I  first  laid  a  foundation  for  my 
questions  by  showing  that  the  principles  which  I  wished  him  either 
to  affirm  or  deny  h^  been  adopted  oy  some  portion  of  his  friends, 
at  least,  as  their  creed.  Hence  I  read  the  resolutions,  and  put  the 
questions  to  him,  and  he  then  refused  to  answer  them.     Subse- 

auently — one  week  afterward — he  did  answer  a  part  of  them,  but 
lie  others  he  has  not  answered  up  to  this  day. 
Now  let  me  call  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  answers 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  made  at  Freeport  to  the  questions  which  I  pro- 
pounded to  him  at  Ottawa,  based  upon  the  platiorm  adopted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Abolition  counties  of  the  State,  which  now,  as  then, 
sopported  him.  In  answer  to  my  question  wnether  he  indorsed  the 
Black  Republican  principle  of  "  no  more  slave  States,"  he  answered 
that  he  was  not  pledgea  against  the  admission  of  any  more  slave 
States,  but  that  he  would  be  very  sorry  if  he  should  ever  be  placed 
in  a  position  where  he  would  have  to  vote  on  the  question  j  tnat  he 
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would  rejoice  to  know  that  no  more  slave  States  would  be  admitted 
into  the  tjnion;  "but,''  he  added^  "if  slavery  shall  be  kept  out  of  the 
Territories  during  the  territorial  existence  of  anv  one  given  Ter- 
ritory, and  Uien  the  people  shall^  having  a  fair  (mance  and  a  dear 
field  when  they  come  to  aaopt  the  constitution,  do  such  an  extraordir 
nary  thing  as  to  adopt  a  slave  constitution,  uninfluenced  by  the  actual 
presence  of  the  institution  among  them,  I  see  no  alternative,  if  we 
own  the  country,  but  to  admit  them  into  the  Union."  The  point  I 
wish  him  to  answer  is  this :  Suppose  Congress  should  not  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Territory,  and  it  applied  for  admission  with  a  consti- 
tution recognizing  slavery,  then  now  would  he  vote  f  His  answer  at 
Freeport  does  not  applv  to  any  Territory  in  America.  I  ask  yon 
[turmng  to  Lincoln],  will  you  vote  to  admit  Elansas  into  the  Umon, 
with  just  such  a  constitution  as  her  people  want^  with  slavery  or 
without,  as  they  shall  determine  f  He  will  not  answer.  I  have  put 
that  question  to  him  time  and  time  again,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
get  an  answer  out  of  him.  I  ask  you  agEun,  Lincoln,  will  you  vote 
to  admit  New  Mexico,  when  she  has  the  requisite  population,  with 
such  a  constitution  as  her  people  adopt,  either  recognizing  slaveiy 
or  not,  as  they  shall  determine  f  He  will  not  answer.  I  put  tto 
same  question  to  him  in  reference  to  Oregon  and  the  new  States  to 
be  carved  out  of  Texas  in  pursuance  of  the  contract  between  Texas 
and  the  United  States,  and  he  will  not  answer.  He  will  not  answer 
these  Questions  in  reference  to  any  Territory  now  in  existence,  but 
says  tnat  if  Congress  should  prohibit  slavery  in  a  Territory,  and 
when  its  i>eople  i^ed  for  admission  as  a  State  they  should  adopt 
slavery  as  one  of  their  institutions,  that  he  supposes  he  would  have 
to  let  it  come  in.  I  submit  to  you  whether  that  answer  of  his  tomj 
question  does  not  justify  me  in  saying  that  he  has  a  fertile  genius  in 
devising  language  to  conceal  his  tnoughts.  I  ask  you  whether  then 
is  an  intelligent  man  in  America  who  does  not  beheve  that  t^at  an- 
swer was  niade  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  what  he  intended  to  da 
He  wished  to  make  the  old-line  Whigs  beheve  that  he  would  stand 
by  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  which  declared  that  the  States 
mi^ht  come  into  the  Union  with  slavery,  or  without,  as  they  pleased, 
while  Lovejoy  and  his  Abolition  allies  up  north  explainea  to  tlie 
Abolitionists  that  in  tsJdn^  this  ground  he  preached  good  AboUtioB 
doctrine,  because  his  proviso  would  not  apply  to  any  Territory  in 
America,  and  therefore  there  was  no  chance  of  his  being  ^verned 
by  it.  It  would  have  been  quite  easy  for  him  to  have  said  that  he 
would  let  the  people  of  a  State  do  just  as  they  pleased,  if  he  desind 
to  convey  such  an  idea.  Why  did  he  not  do  it  7  He  would  not  an- 
swer my  question  directly  because,  up  north,  the  Abolition  creed 
declares  that  there  shall  be  no  more  slave  States,  while  down  soutii, 
in  Adams  County,  in  C-oles,  and  in  Sangamon,  he  and  his  friends  are 
afraid  to  advance  that  doctrine.  Therefore  he  gives  an  evasive  and 
equivocal  answer,  to  be  construed  one  way  in  the  south  and  another 
way  in  the  north,  which,  when  analyzed,  it  is  apparent  is  not  an 
answer  at  all  with  reference  to  any  Territory  now  in  existence. 

Mr.  Lincoln  complains  that,  in  my  speech  the  other  day  at  Gales- 
burg,  I  read  an  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by  him  at  Chicago, 
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I^and  then  another  from  his  speech  at  C3iarleston,  and  compared 
titliem,  thus  showing  tiie  people  that  he  had  one  set  of  principles  in 
%<me  part  of  the  State  and  another  in  the  other  part.  And  how  does 
%be  answer  that  charge  t  Why,  he  quotes  from  ms  Charleston  speech 
^a0 1  quoted  from  it,  and  then  quotes  another  extract  from  a  speech 
finiiioh  he  made  at  another  place,  which  he  says  is  the  same  as  the 
|€Qctract  from  his  speech  at  Charleston;  but  he  does  not  quote  the 
il  extract  from  his  Chicago  speech^  upon  which  I  convicted  him  of 
^doable-dealing.  I  quoted  from  his  Chicago  speech  to  prove  that  he 
I'-.Jliald  one  set  of  principles  up  north  among  the  Abolitionists,  and 
^*lkom  his  Charleston  speech  to  prove  that  he  held  another  set  down 
i|it  Charleston  and  in  southern  Illinois.  In  his  answer  to  this  charge, 
jplie  ignores  entirely  his  Chicago  speech,  and  merely  argues  that  he 
^•aid  the  same  thing  which  he  said  at  Charleston  at  another  place. 
^  If  lie  did,  it  follows  that  he  has  twice,  instead  of  once,  held  one  creed 
in  one  part  of  the  State,  and  a  different  creed  in  another  part.  Up 
ttfc  Chicago,  in  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  he  reviewed  my  reception 
^flpeech,  and  undertook  to  answer  my  argument  attacking  his  favorite 
doctrine  of  ne^ro  equality.  I  had  shown  that  it  was  a  falsification 
cf  the  Declaration  oi  Independence  to  pretend  that  that  instrument 
Jipplied  to  and  included  negroes  in  the  clause  declaring  that  all  men 
Mne  created  equal.  What  was  Lincoln's  reply  t  I  will  read  from 
liis  Chicago  speech,  and  the  one  which  he  did  not  quote,  and  dare  not 
^pnote,  in  this  part  of  the  State.    He  said: 

I  should  like  to  know  if,  taking  this  old  Declaration  of  Independence, 
iHiioh  declares  that  all  men  are  equal  upon  principle,  and  making  ezcep- 
"tfoiia  to  it,  where  will  it  stop  t  If  one  man  says  it  does  not  mean  a  negro, 
*wliv  may  not  another  man  say  it  does  not  mean  another  man  t  If  mat 
^feoiaration  is  not  the  truth,  let  us  get  this  statute-book  in  which  we  find  it 

id  tear  it  out. 


There  you  find  that  Mr.  Lincoln  told  the  Abolitionists  of  Chicago 
that  if  the  Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  declare  that  the 
n^ro  was  created  by  the  Almighty  the  equal  of  the  white  man,  that 
voa  ought  to  take  that  instrument  and  tear  out  the  clause  which  says 
xhat  au  men  are  created  equal.  But  let  me  call  your  attention  to- 
another  part  of  the  same  speech.  You  know  that  m  his  Charleston 
apeech,  an  extract  from  which  he  has  read,  he  declared  that  the  negro 
belongs  to  an  inferior  race,  is  physicaUy  inferior  to  the  white  man, 
and  should  always  be  kept  in  an  inferior  position.  I  will  now  read 
to  you  what  he  s^d  at  Chicago  on  that  point.  In  concluding  his 
qpeech  at  that  place,  he  remained: 

My  friends,  I  have  detained  you  about  as  long  as  I  desire  to  do,  and  I 
Iiave  only  to  say,  let  us  discard  all  this  quibbling  about  this  man  and  the 
<y|her  man  —  this  race  and  that  race  and  the  other  race  being  inferior,  and 
therefore  they  must  be  placed  in  an  inferior  position^  discarding  our  stan- 
dard that  we  nave  left  us.  Let  us  discard  all  these  things,  and  unite  as  one 
people  throughout  this  land  imtil  we  shall  once  more  stand  up  declaring 
tliat  all  men  are  created  equal.. 

Thus  you  see  that  when  addressing  the  Chicago  Abolitionists  he 
declared  that  all  distinctions  of  race  must  be  discarded  and  blotted 
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oat,  because  the  ne^ro  stood  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  white  man; 
that  if  one  man  said  the  Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  mean 
a  negro  when  it  declared  all  men  created  equal  that  another  man 
wouM  say  that  it  did  not  mean  another  man ;  and  hence  we  ought  to 
discard  all  difference  between  the  negro  race  and  all  other  races,  and 
declare  them  all  created  equal.  Did  old  Giddings,  when  he  came 
down  amongyou  four  years  ago,  preach  more  ramcal  Abolitionism 
than  this  T  Did  Lovejoy,  or  Lloyd  Garrison,  or  Wendell  Phillips,  or 
Fred  Douglass,  ever  take  higher  Abolition  grounds  than  that  t  Lin- 
coln told  you  that  I  had  charged  him  with  getting  up  these  personal 
attacks  to  conceal  the  enormity  of  his  principles,  and  then  com- 
menced talking  about  something  else,  omitting  to  quote  this  part 
of  his  Chicago  speech  which  conteined  the  enormitjr  of  his  principles 
to  which  I  alluded.  He  knew  that  I  alluded  to  his  negro-equity 
doctrines  when  I  spoke  of  the  enormity  of  his  principles,  yet  ne  did 
not  find  it  convenient  to  answer  on  that  point.  Having  snown  yon 
what  he  said  in  his  Chicago  speech  in  reference  to  nesroes  b^ng 
created  eoual  to  white  men^  and  about  discarding  all  distinctions 
between  the  two  races,  I  will  again  read  to  you  what  he  said  at 
Charleston : 

I  will  say,  then,  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  farinsiiir 
about  in  any  way  the  social  ana  political  equality  of  the  white  and  m^ek 
races;  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  making  voters  ci  the 
free  negroes,  or  jurors,  or  qualifying  them  to  hold  ofice,  or  miving  them  to 
marry  with  white  people.  I  will  say,  in  addition,  that  there  is  a  physied 
difference  between  the  white  and  black  races  which,  I  suppose,  will  forever 
forbid  the  two  races  Uving  together  upon  terms  of  social  and  i>olitioal 
equality:  and  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  so  Uve,  while  they  do  remain  to- 
gether, tnere  must  be  the  position  of  superior  and  inferior,  and  I,  as  madi 
as  any  other  man,  am  in  favor  of  the  superior  position  being  assigned  to  tlie 
white  man. 

A  voice :  "  That  *s  the  doctrine.'' 

Mr.  Doufflas :  Yes,  sir.  that  is  good  doctrine ;  but  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
afraid  to  advocate  it  in  tne  latitude  of  Chicago^  where  he  hopes  to  f^ 
his  votes.  It  is  good  doctrine  in  the  anti-Abohtion  counties  for  him, 
and  his  Chicago  speech  is  good  doctrine  in  the  Abolition  counties. 
I  assert,  on  the  authority  of  these  two  speeches  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  that 
he  holds  one  set  of  principles  in  the  Abolition  counties,  and  a  differ- 
ent and  contradictory  set  in  the  other  counties.  I  do  not  question 
that  he  said  at  Ottawa  what  he  quoted,  but  that  only  convicts  him 
further,  by  proving  that  he  has  twice  contradicted  himself  instead  of 
once.  Let  me  ask  him  whv  he  cannot  avow  his  principles  the  same 
in  the  north  as  in  the  soutn — the  same  in  every  counfy,  if  he  has  a 
conviction  that  they  are  just  T  But  I  forgot — he  would  not  be  a  Re- 
publican if  his  principles  would  apply  alike  to  every  part  of  the 
country.  The  party  to  which  he  belongs  is  bounded  and  hmited  by  ceo- 
graphical  lines.  \^ith  their  principles  they  cannot  even  cross  the  fiifr 
sissippi  River  on  your  ferry-boats.  They  cannot  cross  over  the  Ohio 
into  Kentucky.  Lincoln  himself  cannot  visit  the  land  of  his  fathers^ 
the  scenes  of  his  cluldhood,  the  graves  of  his  ancestors,  and  cany 
his  Abolition  principles,  as  he  declared  them  at  Chicago,  with  him. 
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This  Republican  organization  appeals  to  the  North  against  the 
South;  it  appeals  to  Northern  passion,  Northern  prejudice,  and 
N'orthern  ambition,  against  Soutnem  people,  Southern  States,  and 
Southern  institutions,  and  its  oidy  hope  of  success  is  by  that  appeal. 
Mr.  Lincoln  goes  on  to  justify  himself  in  making  a  war  upon  slavery 
upon  the  ground  that  Frank  Blair  and  Gratz  Brown  did  not  succeed 
In  their  warfare  upon  the  institutions  in  Missouri.  Frank  Blair  was 
dected  to  Congress,  in  1856,  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  as  a  Bu- 
ohanan  Democrat^  and  he  turned  Fr^monter  after  the  people  elected 
tiim,  thus  belonging  to  one  party  before  his  election,  and  another 
afterward.  What  right,  then,  had  he  to  expect,  after  having  thus 
oheated  his  constituency,  that  they  would  support  him  at  another 
election  f  Mr.  Lincoln  thinks  that.it  is  his  duty  to  preach  a  crusade 
In  the  free  States  against  slavery,  because  it  is  a  crime,  as  he  believes, 
uid  ought  to  be  extinguished^and  because  the  people  of  the  slave 
States  ¥rill  never  abolish  it.  How  is  he  going  to  abolish  itf  Down 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  he  takes  the  ground  openly  that 
tie  will  not  interfere  with  slavery  where  it  existe,  and  says  that  he 
is  not  now  and  never  was  in  favor  of  interfering  with  slavery  where 
it  exists  in  the  States.  Well,  if  he  is  not  in  favor  of  that^  how  does 
he  expect  to  brins  slaveiy  into  a  course  of  ultimate  extinction  t  How 
Dan  he  extinguish  it  in  Kentucky,  in  Virginia,  in  all  the  slave  States, 
by  his  policy,  if  he  will  not  pursue  a  policy  wnich  will  interfere  with 
it  in  the  States  where  it  exists  t  In  his  speech  at  Springdeld  before 
the  Abolition  or  Republican  convention,  ne  declared  his  hostility  to 
My  more  slave  States  in  this  language : 

Under  the  operation  of  that  policy  the  a^tation  has  not  only  not  ceased, 
but  has  constantly  aa^mented.  In  my  opimon  it  will  not  cease  imtil  a  crisis 
ihall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  ''A  house  divided  against  itself 
sannot  stand  .'^  I  beheve  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently 
[udf  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  mssolved, —  1 
lo  not  expect  the  house  to  f  aU, —  but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided. 
[t  will  become  all  one  thing,  or  aU  the  other.  Either  Ihe  opponents  of  sLa- 
verv  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind 
ihaU  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in*  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its 
ndvooates  will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the 
Stat^ — old  as  well  as  new.  North  as  well  as  South. 

Mr.  Lincoln  there  told  his  Abolition  friends  that  this  government 
Dould  not  endure  permanently  divided  into  free  and  slave  States  as 
[>ur  fathers  made  it,  and  that  it  must  become  all  free  or  all  slave ; 
[>therwise,  that  the  government  could  not  exist.  How  then  does  Lin- 
soln  propose  to  save  the  Union,  unless  by  compelling  all  the  States  to 
l)eoome  free,  so  that  the  house  shall  not  be  divid^  against  itself  t 
Qe  intends  making  them  all  free ;  he  will  preserve  the  Union  in  that 
sray ;  and  yet  he  is  not  going  to  interfere  with  slavery  anywhere  it 
now  exists.  How  is  he  going  to  bring  it  about  t  Why,  he  will 
Eigitate :  he  will  induce  the  North  to  agitate  until  the  South  shall  be 
w^orriea  out,  and  forced  to  abolish  slavery.  Let  us  examine  the  pol- 
icy bjr  whicn  that  is  to  be  done.  He  first  tells  you  that  he  would 
Drohibit  slavery  everywhere  in  the  Territories.  He  would  thus  con- 
ane  slavery  within  its  present  limits.    When  he  thus  gets  it  confined, 
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and  surrounded,  so  that  it  cannot  spread,  the  natural  laws  of  increase 
will  go  on  until  the  negroes  will  be  so  plenty  Hiat  they  cannot  live 
on  the  sou.  He  will  hem  them  in  until  starvation  seizes  them,  and 
by  starving  them  to  death  he  will  put  slavery  in  the  course  of  ulti- 
mate extinction.  If  he  is  not  going  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
States,  but  intends  to  interfere  and  prohibit  it  in  the  Territories, 
and  thus  smother  slavery  out,  it  naturally  follows  that  he  can  ex- 
tinguish it  only  by  extinguishing  the  negro  race;  for  his  policy 
would  drive  them  to  starvation.  This  is  the  humane  and  CSinstian 
remedy  that  he  proposes  for  the  great  crime  of  slavery. 

He  tells  you  tnat  I  will  not  argue  the  question  whe£ner  slavery  is 
right  or  wrong.  I  tell  you  why  1  will  not  do  it.  I  hold  that^  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  each  State  of  this  Union  has 
a  right  to  do  as  it  pleases  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  In  Illinois  we 
have  exercised  that  sovereign  ri^ht  by  prohibiting  slavery  within 
our  own  limits.  I  approve  of  that  line  of  policy.  We  have  per- 
formed our  whole  duty  in  Illinois.  We  have  gone  as  far  as  we  nave 
a  right  to  go  under  the  Constitution  of  our  common  country.  It  is 
none  of  our  business  whether  slaverv  exists  in  Missouri  or  not 
Missouri  is  a  sovereign  State  of  this  Union,  and  has  the  same  ri^ht 
to  decide  the  slavery  question  for  herself  that  Illinois  has  to  decide 
it  for  herself.  Hence  I  do  not  choose  to  occupy  the  time  allotted  to 
me  in  discussing  a  question  that  we  have  no  right  to  act  upon.  I 
thought  that  you  desired  to  hear  us  upon  those  questions  coming 
within  our  constitutional  power" of  action.  Lincoln  will  not  ^scoss 
these.  What  one  question  has  he  discussed  that  comes  within  the 
power  or  calls  for  the  action  or  interference  of  a  United  States 
senator?  He  is  going  to  discuss  the  rightfulness  of  slavery  when 
Con^ss  cannot  act  upon  it  either  way.  He  wishes  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  when,  under  the  Constitution,  a 
senator  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  decision  of  judicial  tribu- 
nals. He  wants  your  exclusive  attention  to  two  questions  that  he 
has  no  power  to  act  upon ;  to  two  questions  that  he  could  not  vote 
upon  if  he  was  in  Congress ;  to  two  questions  that  are  not  practic^ 
in  order  to  conceal  fi^m  your  attention  other  questions  whidi  he 
might  be  required  to  vote  upon  should  he  ever  become  a  member  of 
Congress.  He  tells  you  that  he  does  not  like  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 
Supi)ose  he  does  not,  how  is  he  going  to  help  himself?  He  says  that 
he  mU  reverse  it.  How  wiU  he  reverse  it  ?  I  know  of  but  one  mode 
of  reversing  judicial  decisions,  and  that  is  by  appealing  from  the  in- 
ferior to  the  superior  court.  But  I  have  never  yet  learned  how  or 
where  an  appeal  could  be  taken  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  was  pronounced  by  the 
highest  tribunal  on  earth.  From  that  decision  there  is  no  appeal 
this  side  of  heaven.  Yet  Mr.  Lincoln  says  he  is  going  to  reverse 
that  decision.  By  what  tribunal  will  he  reverse  it?  Wfll  he  appeal 
to  a  mob?  Does  he  intend  to  appeal  to  violence,  to  lynch-lawt 
Will  he  stir  up  strife  and  rebellion  in  the  land,  ana  overthrow  the 
court  by  violence?  He  does  not  deign  to  tell  you  how  he  will 
reverse  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  but  keeps  appealing  each  day  from 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  pcuitical  meetings  in  the 
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eountry.  He  wants  me  to  ar^e  with  you  the  merits  of  each  point 
of  that  decision  before  this  pmitical  meeting.  I  say  to  yon,  with  all 
due  respect,  that  I  choose  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  they  are  pronounced.  It  is  not  for  me  to  inquire,  ^fter  a 
decision  is  made,  whether  I  like  it  in  all  the  points  or  not.  When  I 
used  to  practise  law  with  Lincoln,  I  never  knew  him  to  be  beat  in  a 
case  tiiat  he  did  not  get  mad  at  the  judge  and  talk  about  appealing; 
and  when  I  got  beat  I  generally  thought  the  court  was  wrong,  but  I 
never  dreamed  of  going  out  of  the  court-house  and  making  a  stump 
spe^ih  to  the  peo^e  against  the  judge,  merely  because  I  bad  found 
out  that  I  did  not  know  the  law  as  well  as  he  did.  If  the  decision 
did  not  suit  me,  I  appealed  until  I  got  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
then  if  that  court,  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  world,  decided  against 
me,  I  was  satisfied,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  ever^  law-abiding  man 
to  obey  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and  the  constituted  authorities. 
He  who  attempts  to  stir  up  odium  and  rebellion  in  the  country 
against  the  constituted  authorities,  is  stimulating  the  passions  of 
men  to  resort  to  violence  and  to  mobs  instead  ot  to  the  law.  Hence 
I  tell  yon  that  I  take  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  law 
of  the  land^  and  I  intend  to  obey  them  as  such. 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  says  that  I  wQl  not  answer  his  question  as  to  what 
I  would  do  in  the  event  of  the  court  making  so  ridiculous  a  decision 
as  he  imagines  they  would  by  deciding  that  the  free  State  of  niinois 
eould  not  prohibit  slavery  within  her  own  limits.  I  told  him  at 
Freeport  why  I  would  not  answer  sbch  a  question.  I  told  him  that 
there  was  not  a  man  possessing  anjr  brams  in  America,  lawyer  or 
not,  who  ever  dreamed  that  such  a  thing  could  be  done.  I  told  him 
then,  as  I  do  now,  that  by  aU  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  it  is  impossible.  I  told  him  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  it  is  an 
insult  to  men's  understanding,  and  a  gross  calumny  on  the  court,  to 
presume  in  advance  that  it  was  going  to  decade  itself  so  low  as  to 
make  a  decision  known  to  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
[A  voice:  ''The  same  thing  was  said  about  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
before  it  passed."]  Perhaps  vou  think  that  the  court  did  the  same 
thing  in  reference  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  I  have  heard  a  man 
talk  that  wav  before.  The  principles  contained  in  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  had  been  affirmed  previously  in  various  other  decisions. 
What  court  or  pudge  ever  held  that  a  negro  was  a  citizen  f  The  State 
courts  had  decided  that  question  over  and  over  again,  and  the  Dred 
Soott  decision  on  that  point  only  affirmed  what  every  court  in  the 
land  knew  to  be  the  law. 

But  I  will  not  be  drawn  off  into  an  argument  upon  the  merits  of 
the  Dted  Scott  decision.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  createa  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  all  disputed  questions  touching  the  true  construction 
of  that  instrument  ana  when  such  decisions  are  pronounced,  they  are 
tiie  law  of  the  land,  binding  on  every  good  citizen.  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
a  very  convenient  mode  of  arguing  upon  the  subject.  He  holds  that 
because  he  is  a  Republican  ne  is  not  bound  by  the  decisions  of 
ihe  court,  but  that  I,  oeing  a  Democrat,  am  so  bound.  It  may  be  that 
Republioans  do  not  hold  themselves  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  land 
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and  the  Constitution  of  the  country  as  expounded  by  the  courts;  it 
may  be  an  article  in  the  Republican  creed  that  men  who  do  nut  like 
a  decision  liave  a  right  to  rebel  against  itj  but  when  Mr.  Lincols 
preaches  that  doctrine,  I  think  he  will  find  some  honest  Republican 
—  some  law-abiding  man  in  that  party  —  who  will  repudiate  such  a 
monstrous  docti'ine.  The  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  caise  is  binding 
on  every  American  citizen  alike;  and  yet  Mr.  Lincoln  armies  that 
the  Republicans  are  not  boand  by  it  because  they  are  opposed  to  it, 
whilst  Democrats  are  bound  by  it  because  we  will  not  resist  it.  A 
Democrat  oanuot  resist  the  constituted  authorities  of  this  country; 
a  Democrat  is  a  law-abiding  man ;  a  Democrat  stands  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws,  and  relies  upon  liberty  as  protected  by  law,  and 
not  upon  mob  or  political  violence. 

I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  make  Mr.  Lincoln  understand,  nor  can 
I  make  any  man  who  is  determined  to  support  him,  right  or  wrong, 
understand,  how  it  is  that  under  the  Dred  Scott  decision  the  people  of 
a  Territory,  as  well  as  a  State,  can  have  slavery  or  not,  just  as  they 
please.  I  believe  that  I  can  explain  that  proposition  to  all  constitu- 
tion-lovingj  law-abiding  men  in  a  way  that  they  cannot  fail  to  under- 
stand. Chief  .Justice  Taney,  in  his  opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  ease, 
said  that  slaves  being  property,  the  owner  of  them  has  a  right  to  take 
them  into  a  Territory  the  same  as  he  wonld  any  other  property;  in 
other  words,  that  slave  property,  so  far  as  the  right  to  enter  into  a 
Territory  is  concerned,  stands  on  the  same  footing  with  other  prop- 
erty. Suppose  we  grant  that  proposition.  Then  any  man  has  a  right 
to  go  to  Kansas  and  take  his  property  with  him,  but  when  he  geta 
there  he  must  rely  upon  the  local  law  to  protect  his  property,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  In  order  to  illustrate  this,  imagine  that  three  of 
you  conclude  to  go  to  Kansas.  One  takes  $10,0(X)  worth  of  slaves, 
another  ?10,000  worth  of  liquors,  and  the  third  $10,000  worth  of  dry- 
goods.  Wlien  the  man  who  owns  the  dry-goods  arrives  out  there 
and  commences  selling  theni,  he  finds  that  ne  is  stopoed  and  pro- 
hibited from  selling  until  he  gets  a  license,  which  wul  destroy  all 
the  profits  he  can  make  on  his  g^ds  to  pay  for.  When  the  man 
with  the  liquors  gets  there  and  tries  to  sell,  he  finds  a  Maine  liquor- 
law  in  force  which  prevents  him.  Now  of  what  use  is  his  right  t« 
go  there  with  his  property  unless  he  is  protected  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  right  after  he  gets  there!  The  man  who  goes  there  with  his 
slaves  finds  that  there  is  no  law  to  protect  him  when  he  arrives  there. 
He  has  tio  remedy  if  his  slaves  run  away  to  another  country:  thers 
is  no  slave  code  or  police  regulations,  and  the  absence  of  uiem 
olades  his  slaves  from  the  Territory  just  as  effectually  and  as 
tivcly  as  a  constitutional  prohibition  could. 

Such  was  the  understanding  when  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  ImB 
was  pending  in  Congress.  Read  the  speech  of  Speaker  Orr,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  the  House  of  RepresentativeB,  in  1856,  on  the  Kansas 
question,  and  you  will  find  tbat  he  takes  the  ground  that  while  the 
owner  of  a  slave  has  a  right  to  go  into  a  Territory  and  carry  his 
slaves  with  him,  that  he  cannot  hold  them  one  day  or  hour  unlaw 
there  is  a  slave  code  to  protect  him.  He  tells  you  that  slavery  woald 
not  exist  a  day  in  South  Carolina,  or  any  otfeer  State,  unless  thore 
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was  a  friendly  people  and  friendly  legislation.  Bead  the  speeches  of 
that  jnant  in  intellect,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  and  you 
will  find  them  to  the  same  effect.  Bead  the  speeches  of  Sam  Smith, 
of  Tennessee,  and  of  all  Southern  men,  and  you  will  find  that  they 
all  understood  this  doctrine  then  as  we  understand  it  now.  Mr. 
Lincoln  cannot  be  made  to  understand  it,  however.  Down  at  Jones- 
boro,  he  went  on  to  argue  that  if  it  be  the  law  that  a  man  has  a  right 
to  take  his  daves  into  territory  of  the  United  States  under  the  Con- 
stitution, that  then  a  member  of  Congress  was  perjured  if  he  did 
not  vote  for  a  slave  code.  I  ask  him  whether  the  aecision  of  the 
Sunreme  Court  is  not  binding  upK)n  him  as  well  as  on  me?  If  so, 
ana  he  holds  that  he  would  be  perjured  if  he  did  not  vote  for  a  slave 
code  under  it,  I  ask  him  whether,  if  elected  to  Confess,  he  will  so 
vote!  I  have  a  right  to  his  answer,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  He 
put  that  question  to  me  down  in  Egypt,  and  did  it  with  an  air  of 
triumph.  This  was  about  the  form  of  it:  "In  the  event  a  slave- 
holding  citizen  of  one  of  the  Territories  should  need  and  demand  a 
slave  code  to  protect  his  slaves,  would  you  vote  for  it  t''  I  answered 
him  that  a  fundamental  article  in  the  Democratic  creed,  as  put  forth 
in  the  Nebraska  bill  and  the  Cincinnati  nlatform,  was  non-interven- 
tion by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  States  and  Territories,  and 
hence  that  I  would  not  vote  in  Congress  for  any  code  of  laws  either 
for  or  against  slavery  in  any  Territory.  I  will  leave  the  people  per- 
fectly free  to  decide  that  question  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Washington  ''  Union  "  botii  think  this  a  mon- 
strous bad  doctrine.  Neither  Mr.  Lincoln  nor  the  Washington 
"Union  "  likes  my  Preeport  speech  on  that  subject.  The  "  Umon,'' 
in  a  late  number,  has  been  reading  me  out  of  the  Democratic  party 
because  I  hold  that  the  people  of  a  Territory,  like  those  of  a  State. 
have  the  right  to  have  slavery  or  not,  as  they  please.  It  has  devotea 
tlu'ee  and  a  half  columns  to  prove  certain  propositions,  one  of  which 
I  will  read.    It  says : 

We  propose  to  show  that  Judge  Douglas's  action  in  1850  and  1854  was 
taken  with  especial  reference  to  the  announcement  of  doctrine  and  pro- 
gramme whion  was  made  at  Freeport.  The  declaration  at  Freeport  was 
that ''  in  his  opinion  the  people  can,  by  lawful  means,  exclude  slavery  from  a 
Territory  before  it  comes  in  as  a  State  '^ ;  and  he  declared  that  his  competitor 
had  ''  heard  him  argue  the  Nebraska  bill  on  that  principle  all  over  Ulinois 
in  1854, 1856,  and  1^^,  and  had  no  excuse  to  pretend  to  have  any  doubt  upon 
that  subject. 

The  Washington  "  Union  "  there  charges  me  with  the  monstrous 
crime  of  now  proclaiming  on  the  stump  the  same  doctrine  that  I  car- 
ried out  in  1850,  by  supporting  Clay's  compromise  measures.  The 
''  Union"  also  charges  tnati  am  now  proclaiming  the  same  doctrine 
that  I  did  in  1854  in  support  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill.  It  is 
shocked  that  I  should  now  stand  where  I  stood  in  1850,  when  I  was 
supported  by  Clay,Websterj  Cass,  and  the  crreat  men  of  that  day,  and 
where  I  stood  in  1854,  and  in  1856,  when  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected 
President.  It  goes  on  to  prove,  and  succeeds  in  proving,  from  my 
speeches  in  Congress  on  Clay^s  compromise  measures,  that  I  held  the 
same  doctrines  at  that  time  that  I  ao  now,  and  then  proves  that  by 


the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  I  advaiiced  the  same  doctrine  that  I 
now  advance.     It  remarks: 

So  mnch  for  the  coarse  taken  bv  Judge  Douglas  on  the  eomproinises  <t 
1850.  The  record  shows,  beyoad  «ie  possibihty  of  cavil  or  dispata,  l^t  hi 
expressly  iat«nded  m  those  bills  to  give  the  territorial  legislatures  power  t( 
exclude  slavery.  How  stands  his  record  in  the  memorable  session  of  It^ 
with  reference  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  itself  T  We  sbajl  not  overhaU 
the  votes  that  were  ^ven  on  that  notable  measure.  Our  BpHce  will  nol  af- 
ford it.  We  have  his  own  words,  however,  delivered  in  his  speeuh  closinf 
the  g^reat  debate  on  that  bill  on  the  night  of  March  3, 1854,  to  show  that  h 
'  meant  to  do  in  1854  precisely  wbat  he  had  meant  to  do  in  1^8.  The  Kauijaii 
Nebraska  bill  being  upon  its  passage,  he  said : 

It  then  quotes  my  remarks  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  foUowBi 

The  principle  which  we  propose  to  carry  into  effect  by  this  bill  is  thi« 
That  Congress  shall  neither  le^late  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  St«U| 
nor  oat  of  the  same;  but  the  people  shall  be  left  free  to  regulate  their  d( 
mestic  concerns  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  di 
United  States.  In  order  to  carry  this  principle  into  practical  operation, '. 
beoonies  necessary  to  remove  whatever  legal  obstacles  might  be  found  in  U 
way  of  its  free  exercise.  It  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  thi 
great  fundamental  principle  of  self-government  that  the  bill  renders  tli 
eighth  section  of  the  Missouri  act  inoperative  and  void. 

Now,  let  me  ask,  will  those  senators  who  have  arraigned  me,  or  any  OM 
of  them,  have  the  assurance  to  rise  in  his  place  and  declare  that  this  t 
prineiple  was  never  thought  of  or  advocated  as  applicable  to  territoritU 
m  1S50 ;  tJiat  from  that  session  ontil  the  present,  nobody  ever  thought  < 
incorporating  this  principle  in  all  new  territorial  organ izatious,  etc.,  ftc.l 
will  begin  with  the  compromises  of  1850.    Any  senator  who  will  take  t]__ 
trouble  to  examine  our  journals  will  find  that  on  the  25th  of  March  uf  thAt 
year  I  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Territories  two  bills,  including  tbs      ' 
following  me-asures :  the  admission  of  California,  a  territorial  govemmeol 
for  Utah,  a  territorial  government  for  New  Mexico,  and  the  a<Qustinent  of 
the  Texas  boundary.    These  bills  proposed  to  leave  the  people  of  Utah  and 
New  Mexico  free  to  decide  the   slavery  question  for  themselves,  in  tht'B 
precise  language  of  the  Nebraska  bill  now  under  discussion.    A  few  week^H 
afterward  the  committee  of  thirteen  took  those  bills  and  put  a  wafer  bs^^| 
tween  them  and  reported  them  back  to  the  Senate  as  one  bill,  with  somt^ 
slight  amendments.     One  of  these  amendments  was  that  the  territorial      ; 
le^alatores  should  not  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  African  slaverj-,    I 
objected  ta  this  provision,  upon  the  ground  that  it  subverted  the  great 
pnneiple  of  self-jfovernment,  npion  which  the  bill  had  been  original'^ 
firamed  by  the  territorial  committee.      On  the  first  trial  the  Senate  — '— 
to  strike  it  out,  but  subsequently  did  so,  upon  full  debate, 
establish  that  principle  as  the  rule  of  action  in  territorial  organizations. 

The  "Union"  comments  thus  on  my  speech  on  that  oceasioii : 

Thus  it  IS  seen  that,  in  framing  the  Nebraska -Kansas  bill.  Judge  I 
las  framed  it  in  the  terms  and  upon  the  model  of  those  of  Utah  a    ^ 
Mexico,  and  that  in  the  debate  be  took  pains  expressly  to  revive  tt 
lection  of  the  voting  which  had  taken  place  upon  amendments  affecting  tt 
powers  of  the  territorial  legislatures  over  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  bi" 
of  1 850,  in  order  to  give  the  same  meaning,  force,  and  effect  to  the  N 
bra  ska- Kansas  bill  on  this  snbjeot  as  had  been  given  to  those  of  Utah  ai 
New  Mexico. 
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The  "  Union  ^  proves  the  following  propositions :  First,  that  I 
sustained  Clay's  compromise  measures  on  the  ground  that  they 
established  the  princi^e  of  self-government  in  the  Territories.  Sec- 
ondly, that  I  brought  in  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,  founded  upon 
the  same  principles  as  Clay's  compromise  measures  of  1850 ;  and 
thirdly,  that  my  Freeport  speech  is  in  exact  accordance  with  those 
principles.  And  what  do  you  think  is  the  imputation  that  the 
*' Union"  casts  upon  me  for  all  this?  It  says  that  my  Freeport 
speech  is  not  Democratic,  and  that  I  was  not  a  Democrat  in  18M  or 
in  1850 !  Now^  is  not  that  funny  ?  Think  that  the  author  of  the 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  was  not  a  Democrat  when  he  intro- 
duced it !  The  '^  Union  "  says  I  was  not  a  sound  Democrat  in  1850, 
nor  in  1854,  nor  in  1856,  nor  am  I  in  1858,  because  I  have  alwavs 
tflJcen  and  now  occupy  the  groimd  that  the  people  of  a  Territory,  lixe 
those  of  a  State,  have  the  right  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  sla- 
very shall  or  shall  not  exist  in  a  Territory.  I  wish  to  cite,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Washington  "  Union  "  and  the  followers  of  that  sheet, 
one  authority  on  that  point,  and  I  hope  the  authority  will  be  deemed 
sati^actory  to  tiiat  class  of  politicians.  I  will  read  from  Mr.  Bu- 
i^anan's  letter  accepting  the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion for  the  presidency.  You  know  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  after  he  was 
nominated,  aeclared  to  the  Keystone  Club,  in  a  public  speech,  that 
he  was  no  longer  James  Buchanan,  but  the  emboaiment  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic platform.  In  his  letter  to  tne  committee  which  informed  him 
of  his  nomination,  accepting  it,  he  defined  the  meaning  of  the  Kan- 
and  Nebraska  bill  and  the  Cincinnati  platform  in  these  words : 


The  recent  legislation  of  Conn-ess  respecting  domestic  slavery,  derived 
as  it  has  bemi  m>m  the  original  and  pure  fountain  of  legitimate  political 
power,  the  will  of  the  majority,  promises  ere  long  to  allay  the  daiigerous 
excitement.    This  legislation  is  founded  upon  principles  as  ancient  as  free 

Snremment  itself,  and  in  accordance  with  them  has  simply  declared  that 
e  people  of  a  Territory,  hke  those  of  a  State,  shall  deciae  for  themselves 
whether  slavery  shall  or  shall  not  exist  within  their  limits. 

Thus  you  see  that  James  Buchanan  accepted  the  nomination  at 
Cincinnati  on  the  condition  that  the  people  of  a  Territorv,  like 
those  of  a  State,  should  be  left  to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
slavery  should  or  should  not  exist  within  their  limits.  I  sustained 
James  Buchanan  for  the  presidency  on  thatplatform  as  adopted 
at  Cincinnati  and  expounded  by  himself.  H!e  was  elected  presi- 
dent on  that  platform,  and  now  we  are  told  by  the  Washington 
**  Union"  that  no  man  is  a  true  Democrat  who  stands  on  the  platform 
on  which  Mr.  Buchanan  was  nominated,  and  which  he  has  explained 
and  expounded  himself.  We  are  told  that  a  man  is  not  a  Democrat 
who  stands  by  Clay,  Webster,  and  Cass,  and  the  compromise  mea- 
sures of  1850,  and  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  of  1854.  Whether 
a  man  be  a  Democrat  or  not  on  that  platform,  I  intend  to  stand 
there  as  long  as  I  have  life.  I  intend  to  cUuj^  firmly  to  that  great 
principle  wmch  declares  the  right  of  each  State  and  each  Terri- 
tory to  settle  the  question  of  slavery,  and  every  other  domestic  qnes- 
tioDy  for  themselves.    I  hold  that  if  they  want  a  slave  State,  they 
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have  a  right,  under  the  CouEtitDtioD  of  the  United  State?,  to  mak» 
it  so.  and  if  they  waut  a  free  Stat«,  it  is  their  right  to  have  it.  Bnt 
the  Union,"  in  advocating  the  claims  of  Lincoln  over  me  to  tht 
Senate,  lays  down  two  nnpardonable  heresies  which  it  savs  I  a^ 
vocate.  The  first  is  the  rignt  of  the  people  of  a  Territon-,  t"he  samfl 
as  a  State,  to  decide  for  themselves  the  question  whether  slavery 
shall  exist  within  their  limits,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Bnchanaof 
and  the  6econd  is  that  a  constitution  sball  be  siibmitted  to  the  peo- 
ple of  a  Territory  for  its  adoption  or  rejection  before  their  admission 
OS  a  State  under  it.  It  so  happens  that  Mr.  Buchanan  is  pledged  h> 
both  these  heresies,  for  supporting  which  the  Washington  "  L  nion' 
has  read  me  out  of  the  Democratic  church.  In  his  annual  message 
he  said  he  trusted  that  the  example  of  the  Minnesota  case  wonld  be 
followed  in  all  future  cases  requiring  a  submission  of  the  constito- 
tion;  and  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  he  said  that  the  people  of  t 
Territory,  the  same  as  a  State,  had  the  right  to  decide  for  themselvea 
whether  slavery  should  exist  within  their  limits.  Thus  you  find  that 
this  little  corrupt  gang  who  control  the  "Union,"  and  wish  to  elect 
Lincoln  in  preference  to  me, — because,  as  thej'  say,  of  these  two 
heresies  which  I  support, —  denounce  President  Buchanan  when  they 
denounce  me,  if  he  stands  now  by  the  principles  upon  which  he  waa 
elected.  Will  they  pretend  that  he  does  not  now  stand  by  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  was  elected  T  Do  they  hold  that  he  has  abanr 
doned  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  the  Cincinnati  platform,  and  hit 
own  letter  accepting  his  nomination,  all  of  which  declare  the  right 
of  the  people  of  a  Territory,  the  same  as  a  State,  to  decide  the  sla- 
very question  for  themeelve&T  I  will  not  believe  that  he  has  betrayed 
or  intends  to  betray  the  platform  which  elected  him  j  but  if  he  does,  j 
I  will  not  follow  hiuj.  1  will  stand  by  that  great  principle,  no  mat- 
ter who  may  desert  it.  I  intend  to  stand  by  it  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  peace  between  the  North  and  the  South,  the  free  and  the 
slave  States. 

If  each  State  will  only  s^ree  to  mind  its  own  business,  and  let  iti' 
neighbors  alone,  there  wifl  be  peace  forever  between  us.  We  ift 
Illinois  tried  slavery  when  a  Territory,  and  found  it  was  not  good  for 
U8  in  this  climate,  and  with  our  surroundings,  and  hence  we  abol- 
ished it.  We  then  adopted  b  free-State  constitution,  as  we  bad  I 
right  to  do.  In  this  State  we  have  declared  that  a  tiegi-o  shall  not 
be  a  citizen,  and  we  have  also  declared  that  be  shall  not  be  a  slab's. 
We  had  a  right  to  adopt  that  policy.  Missouri  has  just  as  good  i 
right  to  adopt  the  other  policy.  I  am  now  speaking  of  rights  under 
the  Constitution,  and  not  of  moral  or  religious  rights.  I  do  not  diB« 
cuss  the  morals  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  but  let  them  settle  thrt 
matter  for  themselves.  I  nold  that  the  people  of  the  slaveholdinff 
States  are  civilized  men  as  well  as  ourselves;  that  they  bear  con- 
sciences as  well  as  we,  and  that  they  are  accountable  to  Ood  ani 
their  posterity,  and  not  to  us.  It  is  for  them  to  decide,  thereior*^ 
the  moral  and  religious  right  of  the  slavery  question  for  themselvee 
within  their  own  limits.  I  assert  that  thev  had  as  much  right  under 
the  Constitution  to  adopt  the  system  of  policy  which  they  have  as  we 
had  to  adopt  ours.    So  it  is  witt  every  otuer  State  in  this  Union,   Let 
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each  State  stand  firmly  by  that  great  constitutional  right,  let  each 
State  mind  its  own  business  and  let  its  neighbors  alone,  and  there  will 
be  no  trouble  on  this  question.  If  we  will  stand  by  that  principle, 
tiien  Mr.  Lincoln  will  find  that  this  republic  can  exist  forever 
divided  into  free  and  slave  States,  as  our  fathers  made  it,  and  the 
people  of  each  State  have  decided.  Stand  by  that  great  principle, 
and  we  can  go  on  as  we  have  done,  increasing  in  wealth,  in  popula- 
tion, in  power,  and  in  aU  the  elements  of  greatness,  until  we  shall  be 
the  adnuration  and  terror  of  the  world.  We  can  go  on  and  enlarge 
as  our  population  increases  and  requires  more  room,  until  we  maSe 
tiiis  continent  one  ocean-bound  republic.  Under  that  principle  the 
United  States  can  perform  that  great  mission,  that  destiny,  which 
Providence  has  marked  out  for  us.  Under  that  principle  we  can 
receive  witii  entire  safetv  that  stream  of  intellig;ence  which  is  con- 
stantly flowing  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  filling  up  our 
prairies,  clearing  our  wildernesses,  and  building  cities,  towns^  rail- 
roads, and  other  internal  improvements,  and  tiius  make  this  the 
asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  tiie  whole  earth.  We  have  this  great 
mission  to  perform^  and  it  can  only  be  performed  by  adhering 
faithfully  to  that  prmciple  of  self-government  on  which  our  institu- 
tions were  all  established.  I  repeat  that  the  principle  is  the  right 
of  each  State,  each  Territory,  to  decide  this  slavery  question  for 
itself,  to  have  slavery  or  not,  as  it  chooses,  and  it  does  not  become 
Mr.  Lincoln,  or  anybody  else,  to  tell  the  people  of  Kentucky  that  they 
have  no  consdencesL  ila&t  they  are  living  in  a  state  of  imquity,  and 
that  they  are  cherisning  an  institution  to  their  bosoms  in  violation 
of  the  law  of  God.  Beti^er  for  him  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  ''Judge 
noL  lest  ^e  shall  be  judged.''  Let  him  perform  his  own  duty  at  home, 
ana  he  wiU  have  a  better  fate  in  the  future.  I  think  there  are  objects 
of  charity  enough  in  the  free  States  to  excite  the  sympathies  and  open 
the  pocKcts  of  all  the  benevolence  we  have  amongst  us,  without 
goin^  abroad  in  search  of  negroes,  of  whose  condition  we  know 
nothing.  We  have  enough  objects  of  charity  at  home,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  take  care  of  our  own  poor,  and  our  own  suffering,  before  we 
go  abroad  to  intermeddle  witn  other  people's  business. 

My  friends,  I  am  told  that  my  time  is  within  two  minutes  of  ex- 
piring. I  have  omitted  many  topics  that  I  would  like  to  have  dis- 
cussed before  you  at  length.  There  were  manv  points  touched  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  take  up  for  the  want  of  time. 
I  have  hurried  over  each  subject  that  I  have  discussed  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  so  as  to  omit  but  few;  but  one  hour  and  a  half  is  not  time 
sufficient  for  a  man  to  discuss  at  len^h  one  half  of  the  great  ques- 
tions which  are  now  dividing  the  pubUc  mind. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  return  to  you  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  kindness  and  the  courtesy  with  which  you  have  listened 
to  me.  It  is  something  remarkable  that  in  an  audience  as  vast  as 
this,  composed  of  men  of  opposite  politics  and  views,  with  their  pas- 
sions hignly  excited,  there  should  be  so  much  courtesy,  kindness,  and 
respect  exhibited  not  only  toward  one  another,  but  toward  the  speak- 
ers, and  I  feel  that  it  is  due  to  you  that  I  should  thus  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  with  which  you  have  treated  me. 
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Mr.  lAneohCs  Bqainder  in  the  Quincy  Joint  Debate. 

My  Friends :  Since  Jnd^  Douglas  has  said  to  yon  in  his  conela- 
sion  that  he  had  not  time  m  an  honr  and  a  half  to  answer  all  I  had 
said  in  an  honr,  it  follows  of  conrse  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  answer 
in  half  an  honr  all  that  he  said  in  an  honr  and  a  half. 

I  wish  to  retnm  to  Jndge  Douglas  my  profound  thanks  for  his 
public  annunciation  here  to-day  to  be  put  on  record,  that  his  system 
of  policy  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery  contemplates  taat  it 
shall  last  forever.  We  are  getting  a  little  nearer  the  true  issue  of 
this  controversy,  and  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  this  one  sentence. 
Judge  Douglas  asks  vou,  ^^hy  cannot  the  institution  of  slaveryyCnr 
rather,  why  cannot  tne  nation,  part  slave  and  part  free,  continne  as 
our  fathers  made  it  forever  f  In  the  first  phce,  I  insist  that  oar 
fathers  did  not  make  this  nation  half  slave  and  half  free,  or  part 
slave  and  part  free.  I  insist  that  they  found  the  institution  of 
slavery  existing  here.  They  did  not  make  it  so,  but  they  left  it  so 
because  they  knew  of  no  way  to  get  rid  of  it  at  that  time.  When 
Judge  Douglas  undertakes  to  sav  that^  as  a  matter  of  choice^  the 
fathers  of  the  government  made  this  nation  part  slave  and  part  tree^ 
he  assumes  what  is  historically  a  falsehood.  More  than  that:  when 
the  fathers  of  the  government  cut  off  the  source  of  slavery  by  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  adopted  a  system  of  restnctiiiff  it 
from  the  new  Territories  wnere  it  hfui  not  existed,  I  maintain  uat 
they  placed  it  where  they  understood,  and  all  sensible  men  nnder 
stood,  it  was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction:  and  when  Judge 
Douglas  asks  me  why  it  cannot  continue  as  our  f  atners  made  it,  I  aw 
him  why  he  and  his  friends  could  not  let  it  remain  as  our  fathers 
made  it? 

It  is  precisely  all  I  ask  of  him  in  relation  to  the  institution  of 
slavery,  that  it  shall  be  placed  upon  the  basis  that  our  fathers  placed 
it  upon.  Mr.  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  once  said,  and  truly  said, 
that  when  this  government  was  established,  no  one  expected  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  to  last  until  this  day ;  and  that  the  men  who 
formed  this  government  were  wiser  and  better  than  the  men  of 
these  days;  but  the  men  of  these  days  had  experience  which  the 
fathers  had  not,  and  that  experience  had  taught  them  the  invention 
of  the  cotton-gin,  and  this  had  made  the  perpetuation  of  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  a  necessity  in  this  country.  Jndge  Douglas  could 
not  let  it  stand  upon  the  basis  where  our  fathers  placed  it,  but  re- 
moved it,  and  put  it  upon  the  cotton-gin  basis.  It  is  a  qnestioD, 
therefore,  for  him  and  his  friends  to  answer — why  they  could  not  let 
it  remain  where  the  fathers  of  the  government  originally  placed  it 

I  hope  nobody  has  understood  me  as  trying  to  sustain  the  doctrine 
that  we  have  a  right  to  quarrel  with  Kentucky  or  Virginia,  or  any 
of  the  slave  States,  about  the  institution  of  slavery — thus  giving  tlie 
judge  an  opportunity  to  mskke  himself  eloquent  and  valiant  ag^nst 
ns  in  fighting  for  their  rights.  I  expressly  declared  in  my  opening 
speech  that  I  had  neither  the  inclination  to  exercise,  nor  the  belief  in 
tne  existence  of,  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  States  of  Kentuc^  or 
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la  in  doing  as  they  pleased  with  slavery  or  an^  other  existing 
tion.  Then  what  becomes  of  all  his  eloi^uence  in  behalf  of  the 
of  States,  which  are  assailed  by  no  living  man  ? 
I  have  to  horr^  on,  for  I  have  bnt  a  ludf-honr.  The  judge 
formed  me,  or  informed  this  audience,  that  the  Washington 
a"  is  laboring  for  my  election  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
(news  to  me — not  very  ungrateful  news  either.  [Turning  to 
•  H.  Garlin,  who  was  on  the  stand:  1 1  hope  that  Carlin  wifl  be 
[  to  the  State  Senate  and  will  vote  for  me.  [Mr.  Carlin  shook 
uLI  Carlin  don't  fall  in.  I  perceive,  and  I  suppose  he  will  not 
5h  for  me ;  but  I  am  glaa  of  all  the  support  I  can  get  anywhere, 
1  get  it  without  practising  any  deception  to  obtain  it.  In  re- 
x>  ibis  large  portion  of  Judge  Douglas's  speech,  in  which  he 
)  show  tluS^  in  the  controversy  between  himself  and  the  ad-' 
ration  partv  he  is  in  the  right  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  all  com- 
er inclined  to  answer  him.  I  say  to  him,  Give  it  to  them  — 
to  them  Just  all  you  can ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  say  to  Car- 
d  Jake  Davis,  and  to  tins  man  Wagley  up  here  in  Hancock, 
i  to  Douglas — just  pour  it  into  hinu 

'  in  regard  to  tms  matter  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  I  wish  to 
irord  or  two.  After  aU,  the  judge  will  not  say  whether,  if  a 
•n  is  made  holding  that  the  people  of  the  States  cannot  ex- 
ilavery,  he  will  support  it  or  not.  He  obstinately  refuses  to 
lat  he  will  do  in  tmstt  case.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Anatdhr  refused  to  say  what  they  would  do  on  this  subiect. 
I  this  1  reminded  him  that  at  Galesburg  he  said  the  juages 
pressly  declared  the  contrary,  and  you  remember  that  in  my 

f  speech  I  told  him  I  had  the  book  containing  that  de- 
ere,  and  I  would  thank  him  to  lay  his  finger  on  the  place 
any  such  thing  was  said.  He  has  occupied  his  hour  and  a 
nd  he  has  not  ventured  to  try  to  sustain  his  assertion.  He 
vrilL  But  he  is  desirous  of  knowing  how  we  are  going  to  re- 
]^e  Dred  Scott  decision.  Judge  Douglas  ought  to  know  how. 
it  he  and  Ids  political  friends  find  a  waj  to  reverse  the  deci- 
that  same  court  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  national 
Did  n't  thev  find  a  way  to  do  it  so  effectually  that  they  have 
9d  it  as  oompleteljr  as  any  decision  ever  was  reversed,  so  far  as 
kotieal  operation  is  concerned?  And,  let  me  ask  you.  did  n't 
Douglas  find  a  wav  to  reverse  the  decision  of  our  Supreme 
when  it  decided  tnat  Carlin's  father  —  old  €K)vemor  Carlin 
not  the  constitutional  power  to  remove  a  secretary  of  state  f 
I  not  api>eal  to  the  '^  mobs,''  as  he  calls  them  ?  Did  he  not  make 
6B  in  tne  lobby  to  show  how  villainous  that  decision  was,  and 
ought  to  be  overthrown  f  Did  he  not  succeed,  too,  in  gettinjr 
passed  bv  tiie  legislature  to  have  it  overthrown?  And  did  n^, 
iself  sit  down  on  that  bench  as  one  of  the  five  added  judges 
'ere  to  overslaugh  the  four  old  ones — ^ettine  his  name  of 
9  "  in  that  way  and  in  no  other  f  If  there  is  a  viUainy  in  using 
leet  or  making  opposition  to  Supreme  Court  decisions,  I  com- 
t  to  Judge  Dougiais's  earnest  consideration.  I  know  of  no  man 
State  of  Dlinois  who  ought  to  know  so  well  about  how  much 

>L.  L— 81. 
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villainy  it  takes  to  oppose  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Conrt^  as  our 
honorable  friend,  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

Judge  Douglas  also  makes  the  declaration  that  I  say  the  Demo- 
crats are  bound  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  while  the  Republicans 
are  not.  In  the  sense  in  which  he  armes,  I  never  said  it ;  but  I  will* 
teU  you  what  I  have  said  and  what  I  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  to-day. 
I  have  said  that,  as  the  Democrats  believe  that  decision  to  be  eorreoti 
and  that  the  extension  of  slavery  is  affirmed  in  the  National  Consti- 
tution, they  are  bound  to  sup|)ort  it  as  such ;  and  I  will  tell  you  here 
that  General  Jackson  once  said  each  man  was  bound  to  support  the 
Constitution,  '^  as  he  understood  it."  Now,  Judffe  Douglas  under- 
stands the  Constitution  according  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision^  and 
he  is  bound  to  support  it  as  he  understands  it.  I  understand  it  an- 
other way,  and  therefore  I  am  bound  to  support  it  in  the  wa^  in 
which  I  understand  it.  And  as  Judge  Douglas  believes  that  decision 
to  be  correct,  I  will  remake  that  argument  if  I  have  tune  to  do  so. 
Let  me  talk  to  some  gentleman  down  there  among  you  who  loob 
me  in  the  face.  We  will  say  you  are  a  member  of  tiie  territorial 
legislature,  and.  like  Judge  Douglas,  you  believe  that  the  right  to 
taike  and  hold  slaves  there  is  a  constitutional  right.  The  first  thing 
you  do  is  to  swear  you  will  supi)ort  the  Constitution  and  all  righti 
guaranteed  therein ;  that  you  will,  whenever  your  neighbor  needs 
your  le^slation  to  support  his  constitutional  rights,  not  withhdd 
that  legislation.  If  you  withhold  that  necessary  legislation  for 
the  support  of  the  Constitution  and  constitutional  rights,  do  yon 
not  commit  penury  t  I  ask  every  sensible  man  if  that  is  not 
so?  That  is  unaoubtedlv  just  so,  say  what  you  please.  Now,  that 
is  precisely  what  Judge  Douglas  says — that  this  is  a  constitutional 
right.  Does  the  judge  mean  to  say  that  tiie  territorial  legislature  in 
le^slating  may,  by  withholding  necessary  laws  or  by  passing  un- 
friendly laws,  nullify  that  constitutional  right  ?  Does  he  mean  to  say 
that?  Does  he  mean  to  ignore  the  proposition,  so  long  and  well  estab- 
lished in  law,  that  what  you  cannot  do  directly,  you  cannot  do  indi- 
rectlyt  Does  he  mean  that  t  The  truth  about  the  matter  is  this:  Judge 
Douglas  has  sung  paeans  to  his  "  popular  sovereignty  ^  doctrine  until 
his  Supreme  Coml;,  cooperating  with  him,  has  squatted  his  squatter 
sovereignty  out.  But  he  will  keep  up  this  species  of  humbuggeiy 
about  squatter  sovereignty.  He  has  at  last  invented  this  sort  of  do- 
nothing  sovereignty — that  the  people  may  exclude  slavery  by  a 
sort  of  "  sovereignty"  that  is  exercised  by  doing  nothing  at  all.  Is 
not  that  running  his  popular  soverei^ty  down  awfully  T  Has  it 
not  got  down  as  thin  as  tne  homeopathic  soup  that  was  made  by  boil- 
ing the  shadow  of  a  pigeon  that  had  starvea  to  death  ?  But  atlasty 
when  it  is  brought  to  the  test  of  close  reasoning,  there  is  not  eveo 
that  thin  decoction  of  it  left.  It  is  a  presumption  impossible  in  the 
domain  of  thought.  It  is  precisely  no  other  than  the  putting  of  that 
most  unphilosophical  proposition,  that  two  bodies  can  occupy  the 
same  space  at  tne  same  time.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  covers  the 
whole  ground,  and  while  it  occupies  it,  there  is  no  room  even  for 
the  shadow  of  a  starved  pigeon  to  occupy  the  same  ground. 

Judge  Douglas,  in  repiy  to  what  I  have  said  about  having  upon  a 
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>Tis  occasion  made  the  same  speech  at  Ottawa  as  the  one  he  took 
tract  from  at  Charleston,  says  it  only  shows  that  I  practised 
eception  twice.  Now,  my  rriends,  are  any  of  yon  obtnse 
:h  to  swallow  that?  Juage  Douglas  had  said  1  had  made 
ch  at  Charleston  that  I  woold  not  make  up  north,  and  I  turned 
d  and  answered  him  by  showing  I  had  made  that  same  speech 
rth — had  made  it  at  Ottawa — made  it  in  his  hearing — made  it 
)  Abolition  district — in  Loveioy's  district — in  the  personal 
ice  of  Lovejoy  himself — in  the  same  atmosphere  exactly  in 
.  I  had  made  my  Chicago  speech,  of  which  he  complains  so  much. 
^,  in  relation  to  my  not  having  said  anything  about  the  quo- 
i  from  the  Chicago  speech.  He  thinks  that  is  a  terrible  sub- 
or  me  to  handle.  Wny,  gentlemen,  I  can  show  you  that  the 
ince  of  the  Chicago  speech  I  delivered  two  years  ago  in 
^t,"  as  he  calls  it.  It  was  down  at  Sprin^eld.  That  speech 
*e  in  this  book,  and  I  could  turn  to  it  and  read  it  to  you  but 
e  lack  of  time.  I  have  not  now  the  time  to  read  it.  [^'  Bead 
d  it."]  No,  gentlemen,  I  am  obliged  to  use  discretion  in  dis- 
;  most  advantageously  of  my  brief  time.  The  judge  has  taken 
exception  to  my  adopting  the  heretical  statement  in  the  Declar- 
of  Independence,  that  '^ful  men  are  created  equal,"  and  he  has  a 
deal  to  say  about  negro  equality.  I  want  to  say  that  in  some- 
alluding  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  I  have  only  uttered 
ntiments  that  Henry  Clay  used  to  hold.  Allow  me  to  occupy 
bime  a  moment  with  what  he  said.  Mr.  Clay  was  at  one  time 
upon  in  Indiana,  and  in  a  way  that  I  suppose  was  very  insult- 
)  liberate  his  slaves,  and  he  made  a  written  reply  to  that  appli- 
L,  and  one  portion  of  it  is  in  these  words : 

it  is  the  foundation  of  this  appeal  to  me  in  Indiana  to  liberate  the 
under  my  care  in  Kentucky  Y  It  is  a  general  declaration  in  the  act 
noinff  to  the  world  the  independence  of  the  thirteen  American 
38,  that  '^  men  are  created  equal."  Now,  as  an  abstract  principle, 
'[&  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  declaration,  and  it  is  desiraole  in  the 
ftl  construction  of  society,  and  in  org^anized  societies,  to  keep  it  in 
»s  a  g^eat  fundamental  principle. 

ten  I  sometimes,  in  relation  to  the  organization  of  new  societies 
w  countries,  where  the  soil  is  clean  and  clear,  insist  that  we 
i  keep  that  principle  in  view,  Judge  Douglas  will  have  it  that 
t  a  negro  wife.  He  never  can  be  Drought  to  understand  that 
is  any  middle  ground  on  this  subject.  I  have  lived  until  my 
h  year,  and  have  never  had  a  negro  woman  either  for  a  slave 
rife,  and  I  think  I  can  live  fifty  centuries,  for  that  matter,  with- 
iving  had  one  for  either.  I  maintain  that  you  may  take  Judge 
las's  quotations  from  my  Chicago  speech,  and  from  m v  Charles- 
»eech,  and  the  Galesburg  speech, — in  his  speech  of  to-aay, — and 
ire  them  over,  and  I  am  willing  to  trust  them  with  you  upon 
"oposition  that  they  show  rascmity  or  double-dealing.  I  deny 
hey  do. 

)  judge  does  not  seem  disposed  to  have  peace,  but  I  find  he  is 
led  to  have  a  personal  warfare  with  me.  He  says  that  my  oath 
I  not  be  taken  against  the  bare  word  of  Charles  H.  Lanphier 


i 


or  Thomas  L.  Harris.    Well,  that  is  altogether  a  matter  of  oplnii 
It  is  certainly  not  for  me  to  vaunt  my  word  against  the  oaths 
these  gentlemen,  but  I  will  tell  Jndge  Douglas  again  the  facte  n|K>B 
which  I  "dared"  to  sav  they  proved  a  forgery.     I  pototed  out  at 
Galesburg  that  the  pulmcation  of  these  resolutions  m  the  Illinois 
"  State  Register"  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  accident  as  the 

Sroceedings  of  that  meeting  bore  unmistakable  evidence  of  beiug 
one  by  a  man  who  knew  it  was  a  forgery ;  that  it  was  a  publication 
partly  taken  from  the  real  proceedings  of  the  convention,  and  partly 
from  the  proceedings  of  a  convention  at  another  place;  which  shoTrcil 
that  he  had  the  real  proceedings  before  him,  and,  taking  one  part  of 
the  resolutions,  he  threw  out  another  part,  and  substituted  fatee  and 
fraudulent  ones  in  their  stead.  I  pointed  that  out  to  him,  and  also 
that  his  friend  Lanphier,  who  was  editor  of  the  "Register "at  that 
time  and  now  is,  must  have  known  how  it  was  done.  Now  whether 
he  did  it,  or  got  some  friend  to  do  it  for  him.  I  could  not  tell,  bnt  he 
certainly  knew  all  about  it.  I  pointed  out  to  Judge  Douglas  that  in 
his  Freeport  speech  he  had  promised  to  investigate  that  matter. 
Does  he  now  say  he  did  not  make  that  promiset  I  have  a  right  to 
ask  why  be  did  not  keep  itT  I  call  upon  him  to  tell  here  to-day  why 
he  did  not  keep  that  promise  T  That  fraud  has  been  traced  np  so  that 
it  lies  between  him,  Harris,  and  Lanphier.  There  is  little  room  for 
escape  for  Lauphier.  Lanphier  is  doing  the  judge  good  service,  and 
Douglas  desires  his  word  to  be  taken  for  the  tnith.  He  desires  Lan- 
phier to  be  taken  as  authority  in  what  he  states  in  hia  new^mper. 
He  desires  Harris  to  be  taken  as  a  man  of  vast  credibility,  and  woen 
this  thine  lies  among  them,  they  will  not  press  it  to  show  where  the 
^uilt  really  belongs.  Now  as  he  has  said  that  he  would  investigate 
it,  and  implied  that  he  would  tell  us  the  result  of  his  investigation^ 
demand  of  him  to  tell  why  Le  did  not  investigate  it,  if  he  did  nr^ 
and  if  he  did,  why  he  won't  tell  the  residt.     I  call  upon  him  for  thi 

This  is  the  third  time  that  Judge  Douglas  has  assumed  that 
learned  about  these  resolutions  by  Harris's  attenipting  to  use  tin 
against  Norton  on  the  floor  of  Congress.     I  tell  Judge  Douglas  1 
public  records  of  the  country  show  that  he  himself  attempted  _, 
upon  TnimbuU  a  month  before  Harris  tried  them  on  Norton — that 
Harris  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  it  from  him,  rather  than  he 
from  Harris.    I  now  ask  his  attention  to  that  part  of  the  record  on 
the  case.    My  friends,  I  am  not  disposed  to  detain  you  longer  iu 
regard  to  that  matter. 

I  am  told  that  I  still  have  five  minutes  left.    There  is  another 
matter  I  wish  to  call  attention  to.    He  says,  when  he  discovered  there 
was  a  mistake  in  that  case,  he  came  forward  magnanimously,  wil 
out  my  calling  his  attention  to  it,  and  explained  it.     I  will  tell 
how  he  became  so  m^nanimous.    When  the  newspapers  of  oor  _ 
had  discovered  and  published  it,  and  put  it  beyona  his  power 
deny  it,  then  he  came  forward  and  made  a  virtue  of  necessity 
acknowledging  it.    Now  he  argues  that  all  the  point  there  was  in 
those  resolutions,  although  never  passed  at  Springfield,  is  retained 
by  their  being  passed  at  other  localities.    Is  that  true  I    He  said 
I  had  a  hand  in  passing  them,  in  his  opening  speech;  that  I  was  '~' 
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liie  convention,  and  helped  to  pass  them.  Do  the  resolations  touch 
me  at  all  f  It  strikes  me  there  is  some  difference  between  holding 
SI  man  responsible  for  an  act  which  he  has  not  done,  and  holding  him 
responsible  for  an  act  that  he  has  done.  Ton  will  jndge  whether 
there  is  any  difference  in  the  ''  spots."  And  he  has  taken  credit  for 
great  magnanimity  in  coming  forward  and  acknowledging  what  is 
proved  on  him  beyond  even  the  capacity  of  Judge  Douglas  to  deny, 
Guid  he  has  more  capacity  in  that  way  tnan  any  other  hving  man. 
Then  he  wants  to  know  why  I  won't  withdraw  the  ch^ge  in  re- 

Skrd  to  a  conspiracy  to  make  slavery  national,  as  he  had  wiuidrawn 
e  one  he  made.  May  it  please  his  worship,  I  will  withdraw  it  when 
it  is  proven  false  on  me  as  that  was  proven  false  on  him.  I  will  add 
%  litUe  more  than  that.  I  will  withdraw  it  whenever  a  reasonable 
man  shall  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  charge  is  not  true.  I  have 
ftsked  Judge  Dou^as's  attention  to  certain  matters  of  fact  tending 
to  prove  the  charge  of  a  conspdracy  to  nationalize  slavery,  and  he 
says  he  convinces  me  that  this  is  all  untrue,  because  Buchanan  was 
not  in  the  country  at  that  time,  and  because  the  Dred  Scott  case  had 
not  then  ^t  into  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  he  says  that  I  say  the 
Democratic  owners  of  Drra  Scott  got  up  the  case.  I  never  did  say 
that.  I  defy  Judge  Douglas  to  show  that  I  ever  said  so,  for  I  never 
attered  it  [One  of  Mr.  Douglas's  reporters  gesticulated  affirma- 
tively at  Mr.  Lincoln.]  I  don't  care  if  your  hireling  does  say  I  did. 
[  teU  you  myself  that  I  never  said  the  "  Democratic  ^owners  of  Dred 
Soott  got  up  the  case.  I  have  never  pretended  to  know  whether 
Ored  £x>tf  s  owners  were  Democrats  or  Abolitionists,  Free-soilers  or 
Border  BufSans.  I  have  said  that  there  is  evidence  about  the  case 
tending  to  show  that  it  was  a  made-up  case  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
thig  i&t  decision.  I  have  said  that  that  evidence  was  very  strong  in 
the  fact  that  when  Dred  Scott  was  declared  to  be  a  slave,  the  owner 
jt  him  made  him  free,  showing  that  he  had  had  the  case  tried,  and 
the  question  settled,  for  such  use  as  could  be  made  of  that  decision ; 
lie  cared  nothing  about  the  property  thus  declared  to  be  his  by  that 
leeision.    But  my  time  is  out,  and  I  can  say  no  more. 

October  15, 1858.—  The  Seventh  and  Last  Joint  Debate, 

AT  Ai/roN,  Illinois. 

Senator  Douglass  Opening  Speech. 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen:  It  is  now  nearly  four  months  since  the 
canvass  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself  commenced.  On  the  16th 
of  June  the  Bepublican  convention  assembled  at  Springfield,  and 
nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  as  their  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  he,  on  that  occasion,  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  laid 
down  what  he  understood  to  be  the  Republican  creed,  and  the  plat- 
Eovm  on  whidi  he  proposed  to  stand  during  the  contest.  The  prin- 
oipal  points  in  that  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  were:  First,  that  this 
goyemment  could  not  endure  permanently  divided  into  free  and 
uave  States,  as  our  fathers  made  it;  that  they  must  all  become  free 
or  all  beoome  slave;  all  become  one  thing  or  all  become  the  other. 


otherwise  this  Union  could  tiot  continue  to  exist.  I  give  you  his 
opinions  almoet  in  the  identical  language  be  used.  His  second  prop- 
osition was  a  crusade  against  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  because  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision;  urging  as  an  especial 
reason  for  his  opposition  to  that  decision  that  it  deprived  the  neffme;* 
of  the  rights  and  benefits  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  tlie 
United  States  which  ^arantees  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  all  tlip 
rights,  privileges,  and  immuuities  of  the  citizens  of  the  several  States. 
On  the  10th  of  July  I  returned  home,  and  delivered  a  speech  to  the 
people  of  CbicagOf  in  which  I  announced  it  to  be  my  purpose  to  ap- 
peal to  the  people  of  Illinois  to  sustain  the  course  i  h&d  pursued  in 
Congress.  In  that  speech  I  joined  issue  with  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the 
points  which  he  had  presented.  Thus  there  was  an  issue  clear  and 
distinct  made  up  between  us  on  these  two  propositions  laid  down  iu 
tiie  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at  8priugfield,aud  controverted  by  me  iu 
my  reply  to  him  at  Chicago.  On  the  next  day,  the  11th  of  July,  Mr. 
Lincom  replied  to  me  at  Chicago,  explaining  at  some  length,  and  re- 
afBrming  the  positions  which  he  had  taken  in  his  Springfield  speech. 
In  that  Chicago  speech  he  even  went  further  than  he  had  before,  and 
uttered  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  negro  being  on  an  equality  with 
the  white  man.  He  adopted  in  support  of  this  position  the  argument 
which  Lovejoy,  and  Codding,  and  other  Abolition  lecturers  htS  made 
familiar  in  the  northern  aiid  central  portions  of  the  State,  to  wit; 
that  the  Declaratiou  of  Independence  naving  declared  all  men  free 
and  equal  by  Divine  law,  negro  equality  was  also  an  inalienable 
right,  of  which  they  could  not  be  deprived.  He  insisted,  in  that 
speech,  that  the  Dedaration  of  Independence  included  the  negro  in 
the  clause  asserting  that  all  men  were  created  equal,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  if  one  man  was  allowed  to  take  the  position  that  it  did 
not  include  the  negro,  others  might  take  the  position  that  it  did  nol 
include  other  men.  He  said  that  all  these  distinctions  between  this 
man  and  that  man,  this  race  and  the  other  race,  must  be  discarded, 
and  we  must  all  stand  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  declaring 
that  all  men  were  created  equal. 

The  issue  thus  being  made  up  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself 
on  three  points,  we  went  before  the  people  of  the  State.  During 
the  following  seven  weeks^  between  the  Chicago  speeches  and  our 
first  meeting  at  Ottawa,  he  and  I  addressed  large  assemblt^^es  of  the 
people  in  many  of  the  central  counties.  In  my  speeches  I  confined 
myself  closely  to  those  three  positions  which  he  had  taken,  contro- 
verting his  proposition  that  this  Union  could  not  exist  as  our  fathers 
made  it,  divided  into  free  and  slave  States,  controverting  his  wop- 
osition  of  a  crusade  against  the  Supreme  Court  because  of  the  DrM 
Scott  decision,  and  controverting  his  proposition  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  included  and  meant  the  negroes  as  well  as  the 
white  men,  when  it  declared  aU  men  to  be  created  equal.  I  supposed 
at  that  time  that  these  propositions  constituted  a  distinct  issne  be- 
tween US,  and  that  the  opposite  positions  we  bad  taken  upon  them 
we  would  be  willing  to  be  neld  to  in  every  part  of  the  State.  I  never 
intended  to  waver  one  hair's  breadth  from  that  issue  either  in  the 
north  or  the  south,  or  wherever  I  should  address  the  people  of  Ilh- 
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nois.  I  hold  that  when  the  time  arrives  that  I  cannot  proclaim  my 
political  creed  in  the  same  terms  not  only  in  the  northern  but  the 
southern  part  of  Illinois,  not  only  in  the  Northern  but  the  Southern 
States,  and  wherever  the  American  flag  waves  over  American  soil^ 
that  then  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  that  creed — so  long  as 
we  live  under  a  common  Constitution,  so  long  as  we  live  in  a  con- 
federacy of  sovereign  and  equal  States,  joined  together  as  one  for 
certain  purposes,  that  any  political  creea  is  radically  wrong  which 
cannot  be  proclaimed  in  every  State  and  every  section  of  that  Union, 
alike.  I  took  up  Mr.  Lincoln's  three  propositions  in  my  several 
speeches,  analyzed  them,  and  pointed  out  what  I  believed  to  be  the 
radical  errors  contained  in  them.  First,  in  regard  to  his  doctrin'e' 
that  this  government  was  in  violation  of  the  law  of  Grod,  which  says 
that  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  staud ;  I  repudiated  it  as 
a  slander  upon  the  immortal  framers  of  our  Constitution.  I  then 
said,  I  have  often  repeated,  and  now  a^n  assert,  that  in  my  opinion 
oar  goverDment  carendare  foreverfdiTided  ^nto  free  an/slave 
States  as  our  fathers  made  it — each  State  having  the  right  to  pro- 
hibit, abolish,  or  sustain  slavery,  just  as  it  pleases.  This  government 
was  made  upon  the  great  basis  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  the 
right  of  each  State  to  regulate  its  own  domestic  institutions  to  suit 
it^lf ,  and  that  right  was  conferred  with  the  understanding  and  ex- 
pectation that  inasmuch  as  each  locality  had  separate  interests,  each 
locality  must  have  different  aud  distinct  local  and  domestic  institu- 
tions, corresponding  to  its  wants  and  interests.  Our  fathers  knew, 
when  they  made  the  government,  that  the  laws  and  institutions 
which  were  wdl  adapt^  to  the  green  mountains  of  Vermont  were 
unsiiited  to  the  rice  plantations  of  South  Carolina.  They  knew  then, 
as  well  as  we  know  now,  that  the  laws  and  institutions  which  would 
be  well  adapted  to  the  beautiful  prairies  of  Illinois  would  not  be 
suited  to  the  mining  regions  of  California.  They  knew  that  in  a 
republic  as  broad  as  this,  having  such  a  variety  of  soil,  climate,  and 
interest,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  corresponding  variety  of  local 
laws  —  the  policy  and  institutions  of  each  State  adapted  to  its  condi- 
tion and  wants.  For  this  reason  this  Union  was  established  on  the 
right  of  each  State  to  do  as  it  pleased  on  the  question  of  slavery, 
and  every  other  question,  and  the  various  States  were  not  allowed  to 
complain  of,  mucn  less  interfere  with,  the  policy  of  their  neighbors. 
Suppose  the  doctrine  advocated  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Aboli- 
tionists of  this  day  had  prevailed  when  the  Constitution  was  made, 
what  would  have  been  the  resultt  Imagine  for  a  moment  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  been  a  member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  Con- 
stitation  of  the  United  States,  and  that  when  its  members  were  about 
to  sign  that  wonderful  documeut,  he  had  arisen  in  that  convention,  j/^ 
as  he  did  at  Springfield  this  summer,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  ^ 
Plnendent,  had  said :  *'  A  house  divided  against  itselt  cannot  stand; 
this  government,  divided  into  free  and  slave  States  cannot  endure; 
ihey  must  all  be  free  or  all  be  slave,  they  must  all  be  one  thiug  or  all 
the  other;  otherwise,  it  is  a  violation  oi  the  law  of  God,  and  cannot 
eontinue  to  exist '^ — suppose  Mr.  Lincoln  had  convinced  that  body 
of  sages  that  that  doctrme  was  sound,  what  would  have  been  the 
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result!    R*"  in  ember  tbat  the  Union  was  then  composed  of  t 


holding  States,  and  thus  have  seeured  the  abolition  of  slavery! 
the  other  hand,  would  not  the  twelve  slave-holding  States  have  oi 
voted  the  one  free  State,  and  thus  have  fastened  slavery,  by  a  cons 
tutional  provision,  on  evei^  foot  of  the  American  republic  forever* ' 
You  see  that  if  this  Abolition  doctrine  of  Mr,  Lincoln  had  prevailed 
when  the  government  was  made,  it  would  have  established  slavery 
as  a  permanent  institution,  in  all  the  States,  whether  tbey  wanted 
it  or  not ;  and  the  question  for  us  to  determine  in  Illinois  now,  as  ooft 
of  the  free  States,  is  whether  or  not  we  are  willing,  having  become 
the  majority  section,  to  enforce  a  doctrine  on  the  minority  which  we 
would  nave  resisted  with  our  hearts*  blood  had  it  been  attempted  on 
us  when  we  were  in  a  minority.  How  has  the  South  lost  her  power 
as  the  majority  section  in  this'Union,  and  how  have  the  free  States 
gained  it,  except  under  the  operntion  of  that  principle  which  declares 
the  right  of  the  people  of  ea«h  State  and  each  Territory  to  form  and 
regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way  t  It  was  under 
that  principle  that  slavery  was  abolished  in  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  it 
was  under  that  principle  that  one  half  of  the  slave-holding  States 
became  free;  it  was  under  that  principle  that  the  number  of  free 
States  increased  until,  from  being  one  out  of  twelve  States^  we  have 
grown  to  be  the  majority  of  States  of  the  whole  Union,  with  the 
power  to  control  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate,  and  the 
power,  consequently,  to  eleet  a  President  by  Northern  votes  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  Southern  State.  Having  obtained  this  power  nnder 
the  operation  of  that  great  principle,  are  yon  now  prepared  to  aban- 
don tne  principle,  and  declare  that  merely  because  we  nave  the  power 
yon  will  wage  a  war  against  the  Southern  States  and  their  institu- 
tions until  you  force  them  to  abolish  slavery  everywhere  I 

After  having  pressed  these  arguments  home  on  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
seven  weeks,  publishing  a  number  of  my  speeches,  we  met  at  Ot- 
tawa in  joint  discussion,  and  he  then  began  to  crawfish  a  little,  and 
let  himself  down.  I  there  propounded  certain  questions  to  him. 
Amongst  others,  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  vote  for  the  admis- 
sion of  any  more  slave  States  in  the  event  the  people  wanted  them. 
He  would  not  answer.  I  then  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  answer 
the  question  there  I  would  renew  it  at  Preeport,  and  would  then 
trot  nim  down  into  Egypt  and  again  pnt  it  to  him.  Well^  at  Pree- 
port, knowing  that  Ihe  next  joint  discussion  took  place  in  Egypt, 
and  being  in  dread  of  it,  he  did  answer  my  question  in  regaro  to 
no  more  slave  States  in  a  mode  which  he  hoped  wonld  be  satisfao- 
tory  to  me,  and  accomplish  the  object  he  had  in  \'iew.  I  will  show 
you  what  his  answer  was.  After  saying  that  he  was  not  pledged  ti> 
the  Republican  doctrine  of  "  no  more  slave  States,"  he  declared: 

I  state  to  you  freely,  frankly,  that  I  should  be  eiceedingrly  sorry  to  ever  b* 
put  in  the  position  of  having  to  pass  upon  that  Question.  I  should  be  ex- 
ceetliogly  glad  to  know  that  there  never  wonla  be  another  slave  State 
admitted  into  this  Union, 
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Here  permit  me  to  remark  that  I  do  not  think  the'people  will  ever 
force  him  into  a  position  against  his  will.    He  went  on  to  say: 

But  I  must  add,  in  regard  to  this,  that  if  slavery  shall  be  kept  out  of  the 
Territory  daring  the  tenitorial  existence  of  any  one  given  Territory,  and 
then  the  people  should  — having  a  fair  chance  and  a  clear  field  when  they 
come  to  adopt  a  oonstitution — if  thev  should  do  the  extraordinary  thing  of 
adoptinjg  a  slave  constitution,  uninnuenoed  by  the  actual  presence  of  the 
Institution  among  them,  I  see  no  alternative,  if  we  own  the  country,  but  we 
must  admit  it  into  this  Union. 

That  answer  Mr.  Lincoln  supposed  would  satisfy  the  old-line' 
WhigSy  composed  of  Kentuckiuis  and  Virginians,  down  in  the  ^ 
southern  part  of  the  State.  Now,  what  does  it  amount  to  t  I  de-  ^^ 
sired  to  know  whether  he  would  vote  to  allow  Kansas  to  come  into 
the  Union  with  slavery  or  not,  as  her  people  desired.  He  would  not 
answer,  but  in  a  roundabout  way  said  that  if  slavery  should  be  kept 
out  of  a  Territory  during  the  whole  of  its  territorial  existence,  and 
then  the  people,  when  they  adopted  a  State  constitution,  asked  ad- 
mission as  a  slave  State,  he  supposed  he  would  have  to  let  the  State 
oome  in.  The  case  I  put  to  mm  was  an  entirely  different  one.  I 
desired  to  know  whether  he  would  vote  to  admit  a  State  if  Congress 
had  not  prohibited  slavery  in  it  during  its  territorial  existence,  as 
Congress  never  pretended  to  do  under  Clay's  compromise  measures 
of  1§50.  He  would  not  answer,  and  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get 
an  answer  from  him.  I  have  asked  him  whether  he  would  vote  to 
admit  Nebraska  if  her  people  asked  to  come  in  as  a  State  wit^  a 
constitution  recognizing  slavery,  and  he  refused  to  answer.  I  have 
put  the  question  to  him  with  reference  to  New  Mexico,  and  he  has 
not  uttered  a  word  in  answer.  I  have  enumerated  the  Territories, 
one  after  another,  putting  the  same  question  to  him  with  reference 
to  each,  and  he  has  not  said,  and  will  not  say,  whether,  if  elected  to 
Congress,  he  will  vote  to  admit  any  Territory  now  in  existence  with 
such  a  constitution  as  her  people  may  adopt.  He  invents  a  case 
which  does  not  exist^  and  cannot  exist,  under  this  government,  and 
answers  it ;  but  he  will  not  answer  the  question  I  put  to  him  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  the  Territories  now  in  existence.  The  contract 
we  entered  into  with  Texas  when  she  entered  the  Union  obliges  us 
to  allow  four  States  to  be  formed  out  of  the  old  State,  and  admitted 
with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  respective  inhabitants  of  each  may 
determine.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  three  times  in  our  joint  dis- 
cussions whether  he  would  vote  to  redeem  that  pledge,  and  he  has 
never  yet  answered.  He  is  as  silent  as  the  grave  on  the  subject. 
He  would  rather  answer  as  to  a  state  of  the  case  which  will  never 
arise  than  commit  himself  by  telling  what  he  would  do  in  a  case 
which  would  come  up  for  his  action  soon  after  his  election  to  Con- 
gress. Why  can  he  not  sav  whether  he  is  willing  to  allow  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State  to  have  slavery  or  not,  as  they  please,  and  to  come 
into  the  Union  when  they  have  the  requisite  i>opulation  as  a  slave 
or  a  free  State,  as  thev  decide  t    I  have  no  trouble  in  answering  the 

anestion.    I  have  said  everywhere,  and  now  repeat  it  to  you,  that  if 
lie  people  of  Kansas  want  a  slave  State  they  have  a  right,  under 
the  Uonstitntion  of  the  United  States,  to  form  such  a  State,  and  I 


will  let  them  come  into  the  Union  with  slavery  or  without  it,  rs 
they  determine.  If  the  people  of  any  other  Territorj'  desire  filavery, 
let  them  have  it.  IfThey  36  uot  want  it,  let  tbem"-prohibtt"iE;  "Tt 
IB  fheir  business,  not  mine.  It  is  none  of  our  busiQess  in  Illinois 
whether  Kansas  is  a  free  State  or  a  slave  State,  It  is  none  of  your 
business  in  Missouri  whether  Kansas  shall  adapt  slavery  or  reject 
it.  It  is  the  basinesB  of  her  people,  and  none  of  yours.  The  people 
of  Kansas  have  as  much  right  to  decide  that  question  for  themselves 
ae  you  have  in  Missouri  to  decide  it  for  yourselves,  or  we  in  Illinois 
to  decide  it  for  ourselves. 

And  here  I  may  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  every  speech  I  have 
made  in  Illinois,  that  I  fought  the  Leeompton  constitntion  to  its 
death,  not  because  of  the  slavery  elause  in  it,  but  because  it  was  not 
the  act  and  deed  of  the  people  of  Kansas.  I  said  then  in  Congress, 
and  I  say  now,  that  if  the  people  of  Kansas  want  a  slave  State,  they 
have  a  right  to  have  it.  If  they  wanted  the  Leeompton  constitution, 
they  had  a  right  to  have  it.  I  was  opposed  to  that  constitution  be- 
cause I  did  not  believe  that  it  was  the  act  and  deed  of  the  people, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  act  of  a  small,  pitiful  ininority,  acting  in  the 
name  of  the  majority.  When  at  last  it  was  determined  to  send  that 
constitution  back  to  the  people,  and  accordingly,  in  August  last,  the 
question  of  admission  under  it  was  submitted  to  a  popmar  vote,  the 
citizens  rejected  it  by  nearly  ten  to  one,  thus  showing  conclusively 
that  I  was  right  when  I  said  that  the  Leeompton  constitutdon  was 
not  the  act  and  deed  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  and  did  not  embody 
their  will. 

I  hold  that  there  is  no  i)ower  on  earth,  under  our  syHtem  of  gov- 
ernment, which  has  the  right  to  force  a  constitntion  upon  an  ua- 
^-willing  people.  Suppose  that  there  had  been  a  majority  of  ten  to  one 
in  favor  of  slavery  in  Kansas,  and  suppose  there  bad  been  an  Aboli- 
tion President,  and  an  AboUtion  administration,  and  by  some  means 
the  Abolitionists  succeeded  in  forcing  an  AboUtion  constitution  on 
those  slaveholding  people,  would  the  people  of  the  South  have  sub- 
mitted to  that  act  for  one  instant  T  Well,  if  you  of  the  South  would 
not  have  submitted  to  it  a  day,  how  can  you,  as  fair,  honorable,  and 
honest  men,  insist  on  putting  a  slave  constitution  on  a  people  who 
desire  a  free  State!  Your  safety  and  ours  depend  upon  ootn  of  us 
acting  in  good  faith,  and  living  up  to  that  great  principle  whieii  as- 
serts the  right  of  every  people  to  form  and  regulate  tneir  domestic 
institutions  to  suit  themselves,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  men  who  denounced  my  coarse  on  the  Leeompton 
question  objected  to  it  not  because  I  was  not  right,  bnt  because  they 
tnought  it  expedient  at  that  time,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  party 
togeUier,  to  do  wrong.  I  never  knew  the  Democratic  party  to  violate 
any  one  of  its  principles  out  of  policy  or  expediency,  that  it  did  not 
pay  the  debt  with  sorrow.  There  is  no  safety  or  success  for  our  partj' 
rnuess  we  always  do  right,  and  trust  the  consequences  to  God  Aoi 
the  people,  I  chose  not  to  depart  from  principle  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pediency in  the  Leeompton  question,  a"-*  ^  -" —  '-* — -'  *-  ■'-  -*  — 
that  or  any  other  question. 


hod  i  never  intend  to  do  it  on 
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Bnt  I  am  told  that  I  would  have  been  all  ri^ht  if  I  had  only  voted 
for  the  English  bill  after  Lecompton  was  killed.  Yon  know  a  gen- 
eral pardon  was  granted  to  all  political  offenders  on  the  Lecompton 
question,  provid^  they  would  only  vote  for  the  English  bill.  I  did 
not  accept  the  benefits  of  that  pardoD,  for  the  reason  that  I  had  been 
right  in  the  course  I  had  pursued,  and  hence  did  not  require  any 
forgiveness.  Let  us  see  how  the  result  has  been  worked  out.  Eng- 
lish brought  in  his  bill  referring  the  Lecompton  constitution  bads 
to  the  people,  with  the  provision  that  if  it  was  rejected  Kansas 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  Union  until  she  had  the  full  ratio  of  pop- 
ulation required  for  a  member  of  Congress,  thus  in  effect  declaring 
that  if  the  people  of  Kansas  would  only  consent  to  come  into  the 
Union  under  the  Lecompton  constitution,  and  have  a  slave  State 
when  they  did  not  want  it,  they  should  be  admitted  with  a  population 
of  35,000 ;  but  that  if  they  were  so  obstinate  as  to  insist  upon  having 
just  such  a  constitution  as  they  thought  best,  and  to  desire  admis- 
sion as  a  free  State,  then  they  should  be  kept  out  until  they  had 
93,420  inhabitants.  I  then  saia,  and  I  now  repeat  to  you,  that  when- 
ever Kansas  has  people  enough  for  a  slave  State  she  has  people 
enough  for  a  free  State.  I  was,  and  am,  willing  to  adopt  the  rule  that 
no  State  shall  ever  come  into  the  Union  untu  she  has  the  full  ratio 
of  population  for  a  member  of  Congress,  provided  that  rule  is  made 
uniform.  I  made  that  proposition  m  the  Senate  last  winter,  but  a 
majority  of  the  senators  would  not  agree  to  it;  and  I  then  said  to 
them,  ''If  you  will  not  adopt  the  general  rule,  1  will  not  consent  to 
make  an  exception  of  Kansas." 

I  hold  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
government  to  throw  the  weight  of  federal  power  into  the  scale, 
either  in  favor  of  the  free  or  the  slave  States.  Eouality  among  all 
the  States  of  this  Union  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  our  political 
system.  We  have  no  more  right  to  throw  tne  weight  of  the  Federal 
(iovemment  into  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  slaveholding  than  of  the 
free  States,  and,  least  of  all,  should  our  friends  in  the  South  consent 
for  a  moment  that  Congress  should  withhold  its  powers  either  wav 
when  they  know  that  there  is  a  majority  against  them  in  both 
houses  of  Congress. 

Fellow-citizens,  how  have  the  supporters  of  the  English  bill  stood 
up  to  ^eir  pledges  not  to  admit  Kansas  until  she  obtained  a  popu- 
lation of  93,420  m  the  event  she  rejected  the  Lecompton  constitu- 
tion t  Howt  The  newspapers  inform  us  that  English  himself ,  whilst 
conductinj;  his  canvass  for  reelection,  and  in  order  to  secure  it, 
pledged  himself  to  his  constituents  that  if  returned  he  would  dis- 
regard his  own  bill  and  vote  to  admit  Kansas  into  the  Union  with 
such  population  as  she  might  have  when  she  made  application.  We 
are  informed  that  ever^  Democratic  candidate  for  CoDgress  in  all 
the  States  where  elections  have  recently  been  held  was  pledged 
against  the  English  bill,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions.  Now, 
u  I  had  only  done  as  toese  anti-Lecompton  men  who  voted  for  the 
English  bill  in  Con^ss,  pledging  themselves  to  refuse  to  admit 
ITaTigAg  if  she  refused  to  become  a  slave  State  until  she  had  a  popu- 
lation of  93,420,  and  then  returned  to  their  people,  forfeited  their 
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pledge,  and  made  a  new  pledge  to  adnutKaons  any  time  she  applied, 
withont  regard  to  population,  I  would  hare  had  no  trouble.  Tou  saw 
the  wbolepower  and  patronage  of  the  Federal  Gtovemment  wielded  in 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  to  elect  anti-Leoompton  men  to  Con- 
gress, who  voted  against  Lecompton,  then  TOted  for  the  EngliBh  hiU, 
and  tnen  denounced  the  English  bill^  and  pledced  themaelves  to  their 
people  to  disregard  it.  My  sin  consists  in  not  naving  riven  a  pled^ 
ana  then  in  not  having  arterward  forfeited  it.  For  uiat  reason,  m 
this  State,  every  postmaster,  every  route  aeent,  every  collector  of  the 
ports,  ana  every  federal  office-holder^  for&its  his  head  the  moment 
ne  expresses  a  preference  for  the  Democratic  candidates  against 
Lincoln  and  his  Abolition  associates.  A  Democratic  administration, 
which  we  helped  to  brin^  into  power,  deems  it  consistent  with  its 
fidelit}r  to  principle  and  its  regu-d  to  duty,  to  wield  its  power  in  this 
State  in  behalf  of  the  Republican  Abolition  candidates  in  every 
county  and  every  congressional  district  against  the  Democratie 
party.  All  I  have  to  say  in  reference  to  the  matter  is  that  if  that 
administration  have  not  regard  enough  for  principle,  if  tliey  are  not 
sufficiently  attached  to  the  creed  of  the  Democratic  party  to  bury 
forever  their  personal  hostilities  in  order  to  succeed  in  carrying  out 
our  riorious  principles,  I  have.  I  have  no  personal  difficulty  with 
Mr.  Buchanan  or  nis  cabinet.  He  chose  to  make  certain  reoom- 
mendatioDS  to  Congress,  as  he  had  a  ri^ht  to  do,  on  the  Lecompton 
question.  I  could  not  voto  in  favor  of  them.  I  had  as  much  rignt  to 
}udge  for  myself  how  I  should  voto  as  he  had  how  he  should  recom- 
mend. He  undertook  to  say  to  me,  ''If  you  do  not  vote  as  I  tell  you, 
I  wiU  take  ofF  the  heads  of  your  friends."  I  replied  to  him,  '^  i  on 
did  not  elect  me;  I  represent  Hlinois,  and  I  am  accountable  to  IllinoiB, 
as  my  constituency,  and  to  Grod,  but  not  to  the  President  or  to  any 
other  power  on  earth." 

And  now  this  warfare  is  made  on  me  because  I  would  not  sur- 
render my  convictions  of  duty,  because  I  would  not  abandon  my 
constituency,  and  receive  the  orders  of  the  executive  authorities  how 
I  should  vote  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  hold  that  an 
attempt  to  control  the  Senate  on  the  part  of  the  executive  is  subver- 
sive of  the  principles  of  our  Constitution.  The  executiye  depart- 
ment is  independent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  is  independent  of 
the  President.  In  matters  of  legislation  the  President  has  a  veto  on 
the  action  of  the  Senate,  and  in  appointmente  and  treaties  the  Senate 
has  a  veto  on  the  President.  He  has  no  more  right  to  tell  me  how  I 
shall  vote  on  his  appointmente  than  I  have  to  tell  him  whether  he 
shall  veto  or  approve  a  bill  that  the  Senate  has  passed.  Whenever 
you  recognize  the  right  of  the  executive  to  say  to  a  senator,  "  Do 
this,  or  I  will  teke  off  the  heads  of  your  friends,"  you  convert  this 
government  from  a  republic  into  a  despotism.  Whenever  you  recog- 
nize the  right  of  a  President  to  say  to  a  member  of  Congress,  "Vote 
as  I  tell  you,  or  I  will  bring  a  power  to  bear  against  you  at  home 
which  will  crush  you,"  you  destroy  the  independence  of  the  repre- 
sentetive^  and  convert  him  into  a  tool  of  executive  power.  I  re- 
sisted this  invasion  of  the  constitutional  righto  of  a  senator,  and  I 
intend  to  resist  it  as  long  as  I  have  a  voice  to  speak,  or  a  vote  to  give. 
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Yet  Mr.  Buchanan  cannot  provoke  me  to  abandon  one  iota  of  Demo- 
cratic principles  oat  of  revenge  or  hostility  to  his  conrse.  I  stand 
by  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  by  its  organization, 
and  support  its  nominees.  If  there  are  any  who  choose  to  bolt,  the 
fact  only  shows  that  they  are  not  as  good  Democrats  as  I  am. 

My  fnends,  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  as  important  for 
the  Democratic  party,  for  all  national  men,  to  rally  and  stand  toge- 
ther as  it  is  to-oay.  We  find  all  sectional  men  giving  up  past  <uf- 
ferences  and  unitm^  on  the  one  question  of  slavery,  ana  when  we 
find  sectionfld  men  thus  uniting,  we  should  unite  to  resist  them  and 
their  treasonable  designs.  Such  was  the  case  in  1850,  when  Clay 
left  the  quiet  and  peace  of  his  home,  and  again  entered  upon  public 
life  to  quell  agitation  and  restore  peace  to  a  distracted  Union.  Then 
we  Democrat^  with  Cass  at  our  head,  welcomed  Henry  Clay,  whom 
the  whole  nation  regarded  as  having  been  preserved  by  God  for  the 
times.  He  became  our  leader  in  that  great  fl^ht,  and  we  rallied  around 
him  the  same  as  the  Whigs  rallied  around  Old  Hickory  in  1832  to 
put  down  nullification.  Tnus  you  see  that  while  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crat fought  fearlessly  in  old  times  about  banks,  the  tariff,  distribu- 
tion, the  specie  circular,  and  the  subtreasury^  all  united  as  a  band  of 
brotiiers  when  the  peace,  harmony,  or  integrity  of  the  Union  was  im- 
periled. It  was  so  in  1850,  when  Abolitionism  had  even  so  far  di- 
vided this  country.  North  and  South,  as  to  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
Union.  Whigs  and  Democrats  united  in  establishing  the  compromise 
measures  of  that  year,  and  restoring  tranquillity  and  good  feeling. 
These  measures  passed  on  the  joint  action  of  the  two  parties.  They 
rested  on  the  ffreat  principle  that  the  people  of  each  State  and  each 
Territory  shomd  be  left  perfectly  free  to  form  and  reflate  their  do- 
mestic institutions  to  suit  themselves.  You  Whi^  ana  we  Democrats 
justified  them  in  that  principle.  In  1854,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  organize  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  I  brought  for- 
ward the  biU  on  the  same  principle.  In  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
you  find  it  declared  to  be  tne  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act 
not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  State  or  Territory,  nor  to  exclude 
it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form 
and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way. 

I  stand  on  that  same  platform  in  1858  that  I  did  in  1850, 1854, 
and  1856.  The  Washington  '*  Union,"  pretending  to  be  the  organ 
of  the  administration,  in  the  number  of  the  5th  of  this  month, 
devotes  three  columns  and  a  half  to  establish  these  propositions : 
flrsty  tiiat  Doufflas  in  his  Freeport  speech  held  the  same  doctrine 
that  he  did  in  his  Nebraska  bill  in  18o4 ;  second,  t^at  in  1854  Doug- 
las justified  the  Nebraska  bill  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  based 
unpon  the  same  principle  as  Clay's  compromise  measures  of  1850. 
Tne  ''Union"  thus  proved  that  Douglas  was  the  same  in  1858  that 
he  was  in  1856, 1854,  and  1850,  and  consequently  argued  that  he  was 
never  a  Democrat.  Is  it  not  funny  that  I  was  never  a  Democratt 
There  is  no  pretense  that  I  have  changed  a  hsdr's-breadth.  The 
"  Union  "  proves  by  my  speeches  that  I  explained  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850  just  as  I  do  now,  and  that  I  explained  the  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  bill  in  1854  just  as  I  did  in  my  Iroeport  speech,  and 
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yet  says  that  I  am  not  a  Democrat,  and  cannot  be  trusted,  because 
I  have  not  changed  daring  the  whole  of  that  time.  It  has  oocmred 
to  me  that  in  1854  the  author  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  was 
considered  a  pretty  good  Democrat.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  in 
1856,  when  I  was  exerting  every  nerve  and  every  energy  for  James 
Buchanan,  standing  on  the  same  platform  then  that  I  do  now,  tbai  I 
was  a  pretty  good  Democrat.  They  now  tell  me  that  I  am  not  a 
Democrat,  because  I  assert  that  the  people  of  a  Territory,  as  well  as 
those  of  a  State,  have  the  right  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  sla- 
very can  or  cannot  exist  in  such  Territory.  Let  me  read  what  James 
Buchanan  said  on  that  point  when  he  accepted  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination for  the  presidency  in  1856.  In  his  letter  of  acceptance,  he 
used  the  following  language : 

The  recent  legislation  of  Congress  respecting  domestic  slavery,  derived 
as  it  has  been  m>m  the  original  and  pure  fountain  of  legitimate  pofitiflAl 
power,  the  will  of  the  majority,  promises  ere  long  to  allay  the  dangerou 
excitement.  This  legislanon  is  founded  upon  principles  as  ancient  as 
free  government  itself,  and  in  accordance  with  them  has  simply  declared 
that  tne  people  of  a  Territory,  like  those  of  a  State,  shall  decide  for  thesi- 
selves  whether  slavery  shall  or  shaU  not  exist  within  their  limits. 

Dr.  Hope  will  there  find  my  answer  to  the  question  he  propounded 
to  me  before  I  commenced  speaking.  Of  course  no  man  will  consider 
it  an  answer,  who  is  outside  of  the  Democratic  organization,  bolts 
Democratic  nominations,  and  indirectly  aids  to  put  Abolitionists  into 
power  over  Democrats.  But  whether  Dr.  Hope  considers  it  an  answer 
or  not,  every  fair-minded  man  will  see  that  James  Buchanan  has  an- 
swered the  question,  and  has  asserted  that  the  people  of  a  Territory, 
like  those  of  a  State,  shall  decide  for  themselves  whettier  slavery  shali 
or  shall  not  exist  within  their  limits.  I  answer  specificallv,  if  you  want 
a  further  answer,  and  say  that  while  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  recorded  in  tne  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  slaves  are 
property  like  all  other  property,  and  can  be  carried  into  any  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  the  same  as  any  other  description  of  prop- 
erty, yet  when  you  get  them  there  they  are  subiect  to  the  local  law 
of  the  Territory  just  like  all  other  property,  i  on  will  find  in  a  re- 
cent speech  delivered  by  that  able  and  eloquent  statesman,  Hon. 
Jefferson  Davis,  at  Bangor,  Maine,  that  he  took  the  same  view  of 
this  subject  that  I  did  in  my  Freeport  speech.    He  there  said: 

If  the  inhabitants  of  any  Territory  should  refuse  to  enact  such  laws  and 
police  regulations  as  would  give  security  to  their  property  or  to  his,  it  would 
oe  rendered  more  or  less  valueless  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  of  holdiog 
it  without  such  protection.  In  the  case  of  property  in  the  labor  of  man.  or 
what  is  usuaUv  called  slave  property,  the  insecurity  would  be  so  great  xhtX 
the  owner  could  not  ordinarily  retain  it.  Therefore,  though  the  right  would 
remain,  the  remedy  being  withheld,  it  would  follow  that  the  own^r  would 
be  practically  debarred,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  from  taking  slave 
property  into  a  Territory  where  the  sense  of  the  inhabitants  was  opposed  to 
its  mtroduction.  So  mucli  for  the  oft-repeated  fallacy  of  forcing  slavery 
upon  any  community. 

You  will  also  find  that  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  present 
House  of  Representatives,  Hon.  James  L.  Orr,  construed  the  Kansas 
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and  Nebraska  bill  in  this  same  way  in  1856,  and  also  that  great  intel- 
lect  of  the  South,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  put  the  same  oonstmetion 
upon  it  in  Congress  that  I  did  in  my  Freeport  speech.  The  whole^ 
South  is  rallying  to  the  support  of  the  doctrine  that  if  the  people  ) 
of  a  Territory  want  slavery  tney  have  a  right  to  have  it,  and  if  they  y 
do  not  want  it  that  no  power  on  earth  can  force  it  upon  them«  Jr 
hold  that  there  is  no  principle  on  earth  more  sacred  to  aU  the  friends 
of  freedom  than  that  whicn  says  that  no  institution,  no  law,  no  con- 
stitution, should  be  forced  on  an  unwilling  people  contrary  to  their 
wishes;  and  I  assert  that  the  E^ansas  and  Neoraska  bill  contains  th^ 
principle.  It  is  the  great  principle  contained  in  that  bilL  It  is  the' 
principle  on  which  James  Buchanan  was  made  President.  Without 
that  principle  he  never  would  have  been  made  President  of  the 
UnitM  States.  I  will  never  violate  or  abandon  that  doctrine,  if  I 
have  to  stand  alone.  I  have  resisted  the  blandishments  and  threats 
of  power  on  the  one  side,  and  seduction  on  the  other,  and  have  stood 
immovably  for  that  principle,  fighting  for  it  when  assailed  by  Nor- 
thern mobs,  or  threatened  by  Southern  hostilitv.  I  have  defended  it 
against  the  North  and  the  South,  and  I  will  defend  it  against  who- 
ever assails  it,  and  I  will  follow  it  wherever  its  logical  conclusions 
lead  me.  I  say  to  you  that  there  is  but  one  hope,  one  safety  for  this 
country,  and  tnat  is  to  stand  immovably  by  that  principle  which  de- 
clares the  right  of  each  State  and  each  Territory  to  decide  these  ques- 
tions for  themselves.  This  ^vemment  was  founded  on  that  principle, 
and  must  be  administered  m  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  tounaed* 
But  the  Abolition  party  really  think  that  under  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  the  negro  is  equal  to  the  white  man^  and  that  negro 
equally  is  an  inalienable  right  conferred  by  the  Almighty,  and  hen^^ 
that  all  human  laws  in  violation  of  it  are  null  and  void.  With  such 
men  it  is  no  use  for  me  to  argue.  I  hold  that  the  signers  of  the 
E>eclaration  of  Independence  had  no  reference  to  negrr>es  at  all  when 
they  declared  all  men  to  be  created  equal.  They  did  not  mr*an  negroes, 
nor  the  savage  Indians,  nor  the  Feejee  IslanderH,  nor  any  other  barbar- 
ous race.  They  were  speaking  of  white  men.  They  alluded  t^>  men  of 
European  birth  and  European  descent — to  white  men,  and  to  none 
others,  when  they  declared  that  doctrine.  I  hold  that  this  govern- 
ment was  established  on  the  white  basis.  It  was  established  by  white 
men,  for  the  benefit  of  white  men  and  their  posterity  forever,  and 
should  be  administered  by  white  men,  and  none  others.  But  it  does 
not  follow,  by  any  means,  that  merely  because  the  negro  is  not  a 
citizen,  and  merely  because  he  is  not  our  e(|ual,  that  tnerefore  h(^ 
should  be  a  slave.  On  the  contrary,  it  does  follow  that  we  ought 
to  extend  to  the  negro  race,  and  to  all  other  dependent  races,  all  the  , 
ri^^ts,  all  the  privileges,  and  all  the  immunities  which  they  can  ex-  / 
ercise  consistently  with  the  safety  of  society.  Humanity  require^^ 
that  we  should  give  them  all  those  privileges;  Christianity  conl- 
monds  that  we  should  extend  those  privileges  to  them.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  What  are  those  privileges,  and  what  is  the  nature 
and  extent  of  them?  Mv  answer  is  that  tnat  is  a  question  which 
each  State  must  answer  tor  itself.  We  in  Illinois  have  decided  it  for 
ourselves.    We  tried  slavery,  kept  it  up  for  twelve  years,  and  find- 


ing  that  it  was  not  profitable,  we  abolished  it  for  that  reason, 
became  a  free  State.  We  adopted  in  its  stead  the  policy  that  a  net 
IB  this  State  sbaU  not  be  a  slave  and  shall  not  be  a  citizen.  We  hare 
a  right  to  adopt  that  policy.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  is  a  wise  and 
sound  policy  for  us.  Yon  in  Missouri  must  judge  for  yourselres 
whether  it  is  a  wise  policy  for  you.  If  you  choose  to  follow  our 
example,  very  good;  if  you  reject  it,  still  well;  it  is  yoor  business, 
not  ours.  So  with  Kentucky.  Let  Kentucky  adopt  a  policy  to  suit 
herself.  If  we  do  not  like  it,  we  will  keep  away  from  it ;  sud  if  she 
does  not  like  ours,  let  her  stay  at  home,  mind  her  own  business,  and 
let  us  alone.  If  the  people  of  all  the  States  will  act  on  that  great 
principle,  and  each  State  mind  its  own  business,  attend  to  its  own 
affairs,  take  care  of  its  own  negroes,  and  not  meddle  with  its  neigh- 
bors, then  there  will  be  peace  between  the  North  and  the  South,  tht 
East  and  the  West,  throughout  the  whole  Union.  Why  can  we  not] 
thus  have  peace  1  Why  should  we  thus  ^ow  a  section^  party  tor 
agitate  this  country,  to  array  the  North  against  the  South,  and  co 
vert  us  into  enemies  instead  of  friends,  merely  that  a  few  ambitioi 
men  may  ride  into  power  on  a  sectional  hoobyT  How  long  is 
since  these  ambitious  Northern  men  wished  for  a  sectional  or| 
'  izationf  Did  any  one  of  them  dream  of  a  sectional  party  as 
as  the  North  was  the  weaker  section  and  the  South  the  stronger' 
Then  all  were  opposed  to  sectionalparties.  But  the  moment  the 
North  obtained  the  majority  in  the  House  and  Senate  by  the  admis- 
sion of  California,  and  could  elect  a  President  witbont  the  aid  of 
Southern  votes,  that  moment  ambitious  Northern  men  formed  a 
ficfaeme  to  excite  the  North  against  the  South,  and  make  the  people 
be  governed  in  their  votes  by  geographical  lines,  thinking  that  the 
North,  being  the  stronger  section,  would  outvote  the  Sonth,  and  con- 
sequently t£ey,  the  leaders,  would  ride  into  office  on  a  seetioi 
hobby.    I  am  told  that  my  hour  is  out.    It  was  very  short. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  Reply  in  the  Alton  Joint  Debate. 

Ladies  and  Qentlemen  .■  I  have  been  somewhat,  in  my  own  mind, 
complimented  by  a  large  portion  of  Judge  Douglas's  speech  —  I 
mean  that  portion  which  he  devotes  to  the  controversy  between  him- 
self and  the  present  administration.  This  is  the  seventh  time  tFudge 
Douglas  and  myself  have  met  in  these  joint  discussions,  and  he  has 
been  gradually  miproving  in  regard  to  bis  war  with  the  administrft- 
tion.  At  Quiney,  day  bSCore  yesterday,  he  was  a  little  more  severe 
upon  the  administration  than  I  had  heard  him  upon  any  occasion, 
and  I  took  pains  to  compliment  him  for  it.  I  then  told  him  to 
"give  it  to  them  with  all  the  power  he  had";  and  as  some  of  them 
were  present,  I  told  them  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  thay 
would  give  it  to  him  in  about  the  same  way.  I  take  it  that  he  has 
now  vastly  improved  upon  the  attack  he  made  then  upon  the  adminis- 
tration. I  Satter  myself  he  has  really  taken  my  advice  on  this  subject 
All  I  can  say  now  is  to  re-commend  to  him  and  to  them  what  I  then 
coramendt>d — to  prosecute  the  war  against  one  another  in  the  most 
vigorous  manner.   Isayto  them  again, "Go  it,  husband;  go  it,  bear!" 
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There  is  one  other  thing  I  will  mention  before  I  leave  this  branch 
of  the  discnssion — although  I  do  not  consider  it  much  of  my  busi- 
nesSy  anyway.  I  refer  to  tnat  part  of  the  judge's  remarks  where  he 
undertakes  to  involve  Mr.  Buchanan  in  an  inconsistency.  He  reads 
something  from  Mr.  Buchanan,  from  which  he  undertakes  to  involve 
him  in  an  inconsistency:  and  he  gets  something  of  a  cheer  for 
having  done  so.  I  would  only  remind  the  judge  that  while  he  is 
very  valiantly  fighting  for  the  Nebraska  bill  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  it  has  been  but  a  little  while  since  he  was  the 
valiant  advocate  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  I  want  to  know  if 
Buchanan  has  not  as  much  ri^ht  to  be  inconsistent  as  Douglas  hast 
Has  Doufflas  the  exclusive  right  in  this  country  of  bein?  on  bR 
sides  of  lul  questions  t  Is  nobody  allowed  that  high  privilege  but 
himself  t    Is  ne  to  have  an  entire  monopoly  on  that  suDJectt 

So  far  as  Judge  Douglas  addressed  his  speech  to  me,  or  so  far  as 
it  was  about  me,  it  is  my  business  to  pay  some  attention  to  it.  I 
have  heard  the  judge  state  two  or  three  times  what  he  has  stated 
to-day — that  in  a  speech  which  I  made  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  I 
had  in  a  very  especial  manner  complained  that  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Dred  Scott  case  had  decided  that  a  negro  could  never  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  I  have  omitted,  by  some  accident^ 
heretofore  to  analyze  this  statement,  and  it  is  required  of  me  to 
notice  it  now.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  untrue.  I  never  have  com- 
plained especially  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  because  it  held  that  a 
negro  oould  not  be  a  citizen,  and  the  judge  is  always  wrong  when 
he  says  I  ever  did  so  complain  of  it.  I  have  the  speech  here,  and 
I  will  thank  him  or  any  of  his  friends  to  show  where  I  said  tnat  a 
negro  should  be  a  citizen,  and  complained  especially  of  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  because  it  declared  he  could  not  be  one.  I  have  done 
no  such  thing,  and  Judse  Douglas  so  persistently  insisting  that  I 
have  done  so  has  strongly  impressed  me  with  the  belief  of  a  prede- 
termination on  his  pait  to  misrepresent  me.  He  could  not  get  his 
foundation  for  insisting  that  I  was  in  favor  of  this  negro  equality 
anywhere  else  as  well  as  he  could  by  assuming  that  untrue  proposi- 
tion. Let  me  tell  this  audience  what  is  true  in  regard  to  that  matter; 
and  the  means  by  which  they  may  correct  me  if  I  do  not  tell  them 
tmly  is  bj  a  recurrence  to  uie  speech  itself.  I  spoke  of  the  Dred 
Seott  decision  in  my  Springfield  speech,  and  I  was  then  endeavoring 
to  prove  that  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  a  portion  of  a  system  or 
SQMme  to  make  slavery  national  in  this  country.  I  pointed  out 
iriiat  thinffs  had  been  decided  by  the  court.  I  mentioned  as  a  fact 
that  tiievhad  decided  that  a  negro  could  not  be  a  citizen — that 
they  had  done  so,  as  I  supposed,  k>  deprive  the  negro,  under  all  cir- 
eamstances,  of  the  remotest  possibility  of  ever  becoming  a  citizen 
and  daiming  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  under  a 
eertain  claase  of  the  Constitution.  I  stated  that,  without  making 
9nj  complaint  of  it  at  all.  I  then  went  on  and  stated  the  other 
points  decided  in  the  case, —  namely,  that  the  bringing  of  a  negro 
into  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  holding  him  in  slavery  for  two  years 
kere,  was  a  matter  in  re^ird  to  which  they  would  not  decide  whether 
It  would  make  him  free  or  not ;  that  they  decided  the  further  point 
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that  takinff  him  into  a  United  States  Territory  where  sbvery  was 
prohibited  Dy  act  of  Congress,  did  not  make  him  free,  because  that 
act  of  Congress,  as  they  held,  was  unconstitntionaL  I  mentioned 
these  three  thin^  as  making  up  the  points  decided  in  that  case.  I 
mentioned  them  in  a  lump  tfucen  in  connection  with  the  introdnction 
of  the  Nebraska  bill,  and  the  amendment  of  Chase,  ofFered  at  the 
time,  declaratory  of  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  Territories  to 
exclude  slavery,  which  was  voted  down  by  the  friends  of  the  bill.  I 
mentioned  all  tnese  things  together,  as  evidence  tending  to  prove  a 
combination  and  conspiracy  to  make  the  institution  of  slavery  ni- 
tionaL  In  that  connection  and  in  that  way  I  mentioned  the  decision 
on  the  point  that  a  negro  could  not  be  a  citizen,  and  in  no  other 
connection. 

Out  of  this,  Jud^  Douglas  builds  up  his  beautiful  fabrication— 
of  my  purpose  to  mtroduce  a  perfect  social  and  ix>litical  equalitjr 
between  the  whito  and  the  black  races.  His  assertion  that  I  made 
an  ''  especial  objection  "  (that  is  his  exact  language)  to  the  deelBiaii 
on  this  account,  is  untrue  in  point  of  fact. 

Now,  while  I  am  upon  this  subject^  and  as  Henr]^  Clav  has  ben 
alluded  to.  I  desire  to  place  myself,  in  connection  with  Sir.  Clay,  ai 
nearly  rignt  before  this  people  as  may  be.  I  am  quito  aware  wliat 
the  nudge's  object  is  here  by  all  these  allusions.  He  knows  that  ire 
are  before  an  audience  having  strong  sympathies  southward  by  re- 
lationship, place  of  birth,  and  so  on.  He  desires  to  place  me  in  an 
extremely  Abolition  attitude.  He  read  upon  a  former  occasion,  and 
idludes  without  reading  to-day,  to  a  portion  of  a  speech  which  I  de> 
livered  in  Chicago.  In  his  quotations  from  that  speech,  as  he  hai 
made  them  upon  former  occasions,  the  extracts  were  taken  in  sadi 
a  wav  as,  I  suppose,  brings  them  within  the  definition  of  what  is 
callea  garbling — taking  portions  of  a  speech  which,  when  taken  by 
themselves,  do  not  present  the  entire  sense  of  the  speaker  as  ex- 
pressed at  the  time.  I  propose^  therefore,  out  of  that  same  speech,  to 
show  how  one  portion  of  it  which  he  skipped  over  ^taking  an  extraet 
before  and  an  extract  after)  will  rive  a  different  idea,  and  the  true 
idea  I  intended  to  convey.  It  will  take  me  some  little  time  to  read 
it,  but  I  believe  I  will  occupy  the  time  that  way. 

You  have  heard  him  frequently  allude  to  my  controversy  with 
him  in  regard  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I  confess  that  I 
have  had  a  struggle  with  Judge  Douglas  on  that  matter,  and  I  will 
try  briefly  to  place  myself  right  in  regard  to  it  on  this  occasion.  I 
said — and  it  is  between  the  extracts  Judge  Douglas  has  taken  from 
this  speech,  and  put  in  his  published  speeches : 

It  may  be  argued  that  there  are  certain  conditions  that  make  necesatiei 
and  impose  them  upon  us,  and  to  the  extent  that  a  necessity  is  impoeed 
upon  a  man  he  must  submit  to  it.  I  think  that  was  the  condition  in  whieh 
we  found  ourselves  when  we  established  this  government.  We  had  slavee 
among  us ;  we  could  not  get  our  Constitution  unless  we  permitted  them  to 
remain  in  slavery ;  we  could  not  secure  the  good  we  did  secure  if  we  grasped 
for  more :  and  havine  by  necessitv  submitted  to  that  much,  it  does  not  de- 
stroy the  principle  mat  is  the  charter  of  our  hberties.  Let  that  charter 
remain  as  our  standard. 
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Now  I  have  npon  all  occasions  declared  as  strongly  as  Judge 
Douglas  aminst  toe  disposition  to  interfere  wiUi  the  existing  insti- 
tution of  wavery.  You  hear  me  read  it  from  the  same  speecm  from 
which  he  takes  garbled  extracts  for  the  purpose  of  proving  upon  me 
a  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  estab- 
lidi  a  perfect  social  and  political  equality  between  negroes  and  white 
people. 

Jdlow  me,  while  upon  this  subject,  briefly  to  present  one  other  ex- 
tract from  a  spjeech  of  mine,  made  more  than  a  year  ago,  at  Spring- 
fldd,  in  discussing  this  very  same  question,  soon  after  Judge  Douglas 
took  his  ground  that  negroes  were  not  included  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence : 

I  think  the  authors^  of  that  notable  instrument  intended  to  include  all 
men,  but  they  did  not  intend  to  declare  all  men  equal  in  all  respects.  They 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  all  men  were  equal  in  color,  size,  intellect,  moral 
development,  or  social  capacity.  They  defined  with  tolerable  distinctness 
in  what  respects  they  did  consider  all  men  created  equal — equal  in  certain  in- 
alienable rights,  amone  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
This  they  said,  and  this  they  meant.  They  did  not  mean  to  assert  the 
obvious  untruth,  that  all  were  then  actually  enjoyine  that  equality,  nor  yet 
tiiat  they  were  about  to  confer  it  immediately  upon  tnem.  In  fact,  the^r  had 
BO  power  to  confer  such  a  boon.  They  meant  simply  to  declare  the  right; 
to  mat  the  enforcement  of  it  might  follow  as  fast  as  circumstances  should 
permit. 

They  meant  to  set  up  a  standard  maxim  for  free  society  which  should  be 
ftffwilt^r  to  aU  and  revered  by  all  —  constantly  looked  to,  constantly  labored 
for.  and  even,  though  never  perfectly  attained,  constantly  approximated ; 
and  thereby  constantly  spreadm^  and  deepening  its  influence  and  augment- 
ing the  happiness  ana  value  of  life  to  all  people,  of  all  colors,  everywhere. 

There,  again,  are  the  sentiments  I  have  expressed  in  regard  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  upon  a  former  occasion  —  sentiments 
whicdi  have  been  put  in  print  and  read  wherever  anybody  cared  to 
know  what  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself  chose  to  say  in  regard 
to  it 

At  Gtdesburg  the  other  day,  I  said,  in  answer  to  Judge  Douglas, 
that  three  years  ago  there  never  had  been  a  man,  so  far  as  I  Knew 
or  believed,  in  the  whole  world,  who  had  said  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  did  not  include  negroes  in  the  term  "all  men.''  I  re- 
assert it  to-day.  I  assert  that  Judge  Douglas  and  all  his  friends 
may  search  the  whole  records  of  the  country,  and  it  will  be  a  matter 
of  great  astonishment  to  me  if  they  shall  be  able  to  flnd  that  one 
human  being  three  years  ago  had  ever  uttered  the  astounding  sen- 
timent Uiat  the  term  "all  men''  in  the  Declaration  did  not  include 
the  negro.  Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood.  I  know  that  more  than 
three  years  aso  there  were  men  who,  flnding  this  assertion  constantly 
in  the  way  of  their  schemes  to  bring  about  the  ascendancy  and  per- 
Mtoation  of  slavery,  denied  the  truth  of  it.  I  know  that  Mr.  Cal- 
aoan  and  all  the  politicians  of  his  school  denied  the  truth  of  the 
Declaration.  I  know  that  it  ran  along  in  the  mouth  of  some  South- 
em  men  for  a  period  of  years,  ending  at  last  in  that  shameful  though 
rather  forcible  declaration  of  Pettit  of  Indiana,  upon  the  floor  of  the 
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United  States  Senate,  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  in 
that  respect  ''a  self-evident  lie,''  rather  than  a  self-evident  tmth. 
Bat  I  say,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  this  hawking  at  the  Dec- 
laration without  directly  attacking  it,  that  three  jrears  ago  there 
never  had  lived  a  man  wno  had  ventured  to  assail  it  in  the  sneaking 
way  of  pretending  to  believe  it  and  then  asserting  it  did  not  indnda 
the  negro.  I  believe  the  first  man  who  ever  said  it  was  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  and  the  next  to  him  was  onr  friend, 
Stephen  A.  Donglas.  And  now  it  has  become  the  catchword  of 
the  entire  party.  I  would  like  to  call  upon  his  friends  ever^here 
to  consider  how  they  have  come  in  so  short  a  time  to  view  this  mat- 
ter in  a  way  so  entirely  different  from  their  former  belief ;  to  ask 
whether  they  are  not  being  borne  along  by  an  irresistible  current— 
whither,  they  know  not. 

In  answer  to  my  proposition  at  Ghdesburff  last  week,  I  see  that 
some  man  in  Chicago  has  got  up  a  letter  addressed  to  tne  Chicago 
''Times,''  to  show,  as  he  professes^  that  somebody  had  said  so  before; 
and  he  signs  himself  ''An  Old-Line  Whig,"  if  I  remember  correctly. 
In  the  first  place  I  would  say  he  was  not  an  old-line  Whiff.  I  am  some- 
what acquainted  with  old-une  Whigs.  I  was  with  the  <3d-line  Whigs 
from  the  origin  to  the  end  of  that  party;  I  became  pretty  well  ao- 
quainted  witn  them,  and  I  know  they  always  had  some  sense,  what- 
ever else  you  could  ascribe  to  them.  I  know  there  never  was  one  who 
had  not  more  sense  than  to  try  to  show  by  the  evidence  he  produces 
that  some  man  had,  prior  to  the  time  I  named,  said  tiiat  negroes  wen 
not  included  in  the  term  "  all  men"  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. What  is  the  evidence  he  produces  t  I  will  bring  forward  his 
evidence,  and  let  you  see  what  he  offers  by  way  of  showing  that  som^ 
body  more  than  three  years  ago  had  said  negroes  were  not  included 
in  tne  Declaration.  He  brings  forward  part  of  a  speech  from 
Henry  Clay — the  part  of  the  soeech  of  Henry  Clay  which  I  used  to 
bring  forward  to  prove  precisely  the  contrary.  I  guess  we  are  sur- 
rounded to  some  extent  to-day  by  the  old  fnends  of  Mr.  Clay,  and 
they  will  be  glad  to  hear  anytning  from  that  authority.  While  he 
was  in  Indiana  a  man  presented  a  petition  to  liberate  his  negroes^ 
and  he  (Mr.  Clay)  made  a  speech  in  answer  to  it,  which  I  suppose  he 
cArefuUy  wrote  himself  and  caused  to  be  published.  I  have  before 
me  an  extract  from  that  speech  which  constitutes  the  evidence  this 
pretended  "Old-Line  Whig"  at  Chicago  brought  forward  to  show 
that  Mr.  Clay  did  n't  suppose  the  ne^ro  was  included  in  the  Deda- 
ration  of  Independence.    Hear  what  Mr.  Clay  said: 

And  what  is  the  foundation  of  this  appeal  to  me  in  Indiana,  to  liberate 
the  slaves  under  my  care  in  Kentucky  t  It  is  a  greneral  declaration  in  the 
act  announcing  to  the  world  the  independence  of  the  thirteen  AmericsB 
colonies,  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now,  as  an  abstract  principle, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  declaration ;  and  it  is  desirable,  in  the 
ori^nal  construction  of  society^  and  in  organized  societies,  to  keep  it  in 
view  as  a  great  fundamental  principle.  But  then  I  apprehend  that  in  no 
society  that  ever  did  exist,  or  ever  snail  be  formed,  was  or  can  the  equality 
asserted  among  the  members  of  the  human  race  be  practically  enforced  and 
carried  out.    There  are  portions,  large  portions, — women,  minors,  insane, 
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enlprits,  transient  sojonmers, — that  will  always  probably  remain  snbject 
to  the  government  of  another  portion  of  the  community. 

That  declaration,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  its  import,  was  made  by 
the  delegations  of  the  thirteen  States.  In  most  of  them  slaveiy  existed,  and 
had  long  existed,  and  was  established  by  law.  It  was  introduced  and  forced 
lapon.  the  colonies  by  the  paramount  law  of  Ehigland.  Do  you  beheve  that 
in  malring  that  declaration  the  States  that  concurred  in  it  intended  that  it 
should  be  tortured  into  a  virtual  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  within  their 
ieq[>eetive  limits  t  Would  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States  have  ever 
united  in  a  declaration  which  was  to  be  interpreted  into  an  abolition  of 
slavery  among  them  t  Did  any  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies  entertain  such 
a  design  or  expectation  t  To  impute  such  a  secret  and  unavowed  purpose 
would  be  to  charge  a  political  fraud  upon  the  noblest  band  of  patriots  that 
er^er  assembled  in  council-^ a  fraud  upon  the  confederacy  of  the  Revolu- 
tion— a  fraud  upon  the  union  of  those  States  whose  constitution  not  only 
recognized  the  lawfulness  of  slaverv,  but  permitted  the  importation  of 
slaves  from  Africa  imtil  the  year  ISOKB. 

This  is  the  entire  quotation  bronsht  forward  to  prove  that  some- 
body previous  to  three  years  ago  had  said  the  ne^o  was  not  in- 
elaaea  in  the  term  ''all  men"  in  the  Declaration.  Mow  does  it  do 
Bot  In  what  way  has  it  a  tendency  to  prove  thatt  Mr.  Clay  says 
it  is  true  as  an  aostract  principle  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  but 
that  we  cannot  practically  apply  it  in  all  cases.  He  illustrates  this 
by  bringing  forward  the  cases  of  females,  minors,  and  insane  per- 
aonS|  with  whom  it  cannot  be  enforced ;  but  he  sajs  that  it  is  true 
as  an  abstract  principle  in  the  organization  of  society  as  well  as  in 
oor^nized  society,  and  it  should  Be  kept  in  view  as  a  fundamental 
principle.  Let  me  read  a  few  words  more  before  I  add  some  com- 
ments of  my  own.    Mr.  Clay  says  a  little  further  on : 

I  desire  no  concealment  of  my  opinions  in  regard  to  the  institution  of 
davery.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  evil,  and  deeply  lament  that  we  have  de- 
zived  it  from  the  parent  government,  and  from  our  ancestors.  1  wish 
mweiry  slave  in  the  United  States  was  in  the  country  of  his  ancestors.  But 
here  they  are,  and  the  question  is,  how  can  they  be  best  dealt  with  t  If  a 
state  of  naturo  existed,  and  we  were  about  to  lay  the  foundations  of  society, 
no  man  would  be  more  strongly  opposed  than  I  should  be,  to  incorporating 
tiie  institution  of  slavery  among  ite  elements. 

Now,  here  in  this  same  book  —  in  this  same  speech — in  this  same 
cartaract  brought  forward  to  prove  that  Mr.  Clay  held  that  the  negro 
was  not  included  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  —  we  find  no 
snch  statement  on  his  part,  but  instead  the  declaration  that  it  is  a 
great  fundamental  truth,  which  should  be  constantly  kept  in  view  in 
&e  organization  of  societjr  and  in  societies  already  organized.  But 
if  I  say  a  word  about  it ;  if  I  attempt,  as  Mr.  Clay  said  all  good  men 
OUffht  to  do,  to  keep  it  in  view;  if,  m  this  '^  organized  society,"  I  ask 
to  have  the  public  eve  turned  unon  it ;  if  I  ask,  in  relation  to  the  or- 
glanization  of  new  Territories,  that  the  public  eye  should  be  turned 
lipon  it. — forthwith  I  am  vilified  as  you  hear  me  to-day.  What 
have  I  aone  that  I  have  not  the  license  of  Henry  Clay's  illustrious 
example  here  in  doin^t  Have  I  done  aught  that  I  have  nut  his  au- 
thority for,  while  mamtaining  that  in  organizing  new  Territories 
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and  societies,  this  fundamental  {yrineiple  should  be  regardedi  and  in 
oi*ganized  society  holding  it  np  to  the  public  view  and  reooenizioe 
what  he  recognized  as  the  ^eat  principle  of  free  government  t 

And  when  this  new  principle — this  new  proposition  that  no 
human  being  ever  thought  of  three  years  a^ — is  brouffht  forward, 
I  combat  it  as  having  an  evil  tendency,  if  not  an  evfl  design.  I 
combat  it  as  having  a  tendency  to  dehumanize  the  negro  —  to  take 
away  from  him  the  right  of  ever  striving  to  be  a  man.  I  combat  it 
as  being  one  of  the  thousand  things  constantly  done  in  these  days 
to  prepare  the  public  mind  to  make  properW^  and  nothing  but 
property,  of  the  ne^o  in  all  the  States  in  this  tlnion. 

But  there  is  a  point  that  I  wish,  before  leaving  this  part  of  the 
discussion,  to  ask  attention  to.  I  have  read,  and  1  repeat,  tJie  words 
of  Henry  Clay : 

I  desire  no  conoeahnent  of  my  opinions  in  regard  to  the  institution  of 
slavery.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  evil,  and  deeply  lament  that  we  have  de- 
rived it  from  the  parent  government,  and  from  our  ancestors.  I  widi 
every  slave  in  the  United  States  was  in  the  oountry  of  his  ancestors.  But 
here  they  are,  and  the  question  is,  how  can  they  best  be  dealt  with  f  If  a 
state  of  nature  existed,  and  we  were  about  to  lay  the  foundations  of  societj, 
no  man  would  be  more  strongly  opposed  than  I  should  be,  to  inoorporaliiig 
the  institution  of  slavery  among  its  elements. 

The  principle  upon  which  I  have  insisted  in  this  canvass,  is  in  re- 
lation to  laying  the  foundations  of  new  societies.  I  have  never 
sought  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  old  States  for  the  purpose  of 
aboushing  slavery  in  those  States.  It  is  nothing  but  a  miserable 
perversion  of  what  I  have  said,  to  assume  that  I  have  declared  Mis- 
souri, or  any  other  slave  State,  shall  emancipate  her  slaves.  I  have 
proposed  no  such  thing.  But  when  Mr.  Clay  says  that  in  laying  the 
roundations  of  societies  in  our  Territories  where  it  does  not  exists  he 
would  be  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  slavery  as  an  element,  I  in- 
sist that  we  nave  his  warrant —  his  license  for  insisting  upon  the  ex- 
clusion of  that  element  which  he  declared  in  such  strong  and  emphatic 
language  was  most  hateful  to  him. 

Judge  Douglas  has  again  referred  to  a  Springfield  speech  in  which 
I  said,  '^  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  The  judge  has 
so  often  made  the  entire  quotation  from  that  speech  that  I  can  make 
it  from  memory.    I  used  this  language: 

We  are  now  far  into  tlie  fifth  year  since  a  policy  was  initiated  with  the 
avowed  object  and  confident  promise  of  putting  an  end  to  the  slaverv  agi- 
tation. Under  the  operation  of  this  policy,  that  agitation  has  not  only  not 
ceased,  but  has  constantly  augmented.  In  my  opinion  it  will  not  cease  un- 
til a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  "A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand.''  I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently 
half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall  —  but  1  do  expect 
it  wiU  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing,  or  all  the  otner. 
Either  the  opponents  of  slaverv  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place 
it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of 
ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become 
alike  lawful  in  all  the  States — old  as  well  as  new,  North  as  well  as  South. 
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That  extract,  and  the  sentiments  expressed  in  it,  have  been  ex- 
tremely offensive  to  Judge  Douglas.  He  has  warred  upon  them  as 
Satan  wars  upon  the  Bible,  ^ms  perversions  upon  it  are  endless. 
Here  now  are  my  views  upon  it  in  brief. 

I  said  we  were  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy  was 
initiated  with  the  avowed  object  and  confident  promise  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  slavery  agitation.  Is  it  not  so  f  When  that  Nebraska  Dill 
was  brought  forward  four  years  ago  last  January,  was  it  not  for  the 
**  avowed  object"  of  putting  an  end  to  the  slavery  agitation t  We 
were  to  have  no  more  agitation  in  Congress :  it  was  all  to  be  ban- 
ished to  the  Territories.  By  the  way,  I  will  remark  here  that,  as 
Judge  Doufflas  is  very  fond  of  complimenting  Mr.  Crittenden  in 
these  days,  Mr.  Crittenden  has  said  there  was  a  falsehood  in  that 
whole  business,  for  there  was  no  slavery  agitation  at  that  time  to 
allay.  We  were  for  a  little  while  quiet  on  the  troublesome  thing, 
and  that  very  allaying-plaster  of  Judee  Douglas's  stirred  it  up  again. 
But  was  it  not  undertoken  or  initiated  with  the  '^  confident  promise" 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  slaverv  agitation  f  Surely  it  was.  In  every 
speech  you  heard  Judge  Douglas  make,  until  he  got  into  this  '' im- 
broglio," as  they  call  it,  with  the  administration  about  the  Lecompton 
constitution,  every  speech  on  that  Nebraska  bill  was  full  of  his  felici- 
tations that  we  were  just  at  the  end  of  the  slavery  agitation.  The 
last  tip  of  the  last  joint  of  the  old  serpent's  tail  was  juit  drawing  out 
of  view.  But  has  it  proved  sot  I  have  asserted  that  under  that 
policy  that  a^tation  ^  has  not  only  ceased,  but  has  constantly  aug- 
mented." When  was  there  ever  a  greater  agitation  in  Congress  than 
last  winter  f    When  was  it  as  great  in  the  country  as  to-day  t 

There  was  a  collateral  obiect  in  the  introduction  of  that  Nebraska 
policy  which  was  to  clothe  tne  people  of  the  Territories  with  a  supe- 
rior aegree  of  self-government,  beyond  what  they  had  ever  had  before. 
The  firat  object  and  the  main  one  of  conferring  upon  the  people  a 
higher  decree  of  '^  self-government,"  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  de- 
termined by  you  in  answer  to  a  single  question.  Have  you  ever 
heard  or  known  of  a  people  anywhere  on  earth  who  had  as  little  to 
do  as,  in  the  first  instance  of  its  use,  the  people  of  Kansas  had  with 
this  same  ri^ht  of  '^  self-government "  f  In  its  main  policy  and  in 
its  collateraf  object,  it  has  been  nothing  but  a  living,  creeping  lie 
from  the  time  of  its  introduction  till  to-day. 

I  have  intimated  that  I  thought  the  agitation  would  not  cease 
until  a  crisis  should  have  been  reached  and  passed.  I  have  stated 
in  what  wav  I  thought  it  would  be  reached  and  passed.  I  have  said 
tiiat  it  might  go  one  way  or  the  other.  We  might,  bv  arresting  the 
farther  spread  of  it,  and  placing  it  where  the  fathers  originidly 
placed  it,  put  it  where  the  public  mind  should  rest  in  the  belief  that 
it  was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  Thus  the  a^tation  may 
cease.  It  may  be  pushed  forward  until  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in 
all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new,  North  as  well  as  South.  I  have  said, 
and  I  repeat,  my  wish  is  that  the  further  spread  of  it  mav  be  arrested, 
and  that  it  may  be  placed  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the 
bdief  ^at  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  I  have  ex- 
pressed that  as  my  wish.    I  entertain  the  opinion,  upon  evidence 
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sufficient  to  my  mind,  that  the  fathers  of  this  gOYemment  placed 
that  institution  where  the  public  mind  did  rest  in  the  belief  that  it 
was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  Let  me  ask  why  they  made 
provision  that  the  source  of  slavery — the  African  slave-trade — 
should  be  cut  off  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  t  Why  did  they  make 
provision  that  in  all  the  new  territory  we  owned  at  that  time,  alavery 
should  be  forever  inhibited f  Wh^  stop  its  spread  in  one  oirection 
and  cut  off  its  source  in  another,  if  they  did  not  look  to  its  being 
placed  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction  f 

Again,  the  institution  of  slavery  is  only  mentioned  in  the  Consti- 
tution  of  the  United  States  two  or  three  times,  and  in  neiUier  of 
these  cases  does  the  word  "slavery''  or  "negro  race''  occur;  but 
covert  lan^age  is  used  each  time,  and  for  a  purpose  full  of  siffnifi- 
canee.  What  is  the  language  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  oi  the 
African  slave-trade  f  It  runs  in  about  this  way :  "  The  migration  or 
importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Ck>ngress  prior 
to  the  year  1808." 

The  next  allusion  in  the  Constitution  to  the  question  of  slavery  and 
the  black  race,  is  on  the  subject  of  the  basis  of  representation^  and 
there  the  language  used  is :  "Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included 
withm  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which 
shall  be  determined  bv  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons, 
including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  exdnding 
Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  fdl  other  persons." 

It  says  "persons,"  not  slaves,  not  negroes :  but  this  "  three  fifths'^ 
can  be  applied  to  no  other  class  among  us  tnan  the  negroes. 

Lastly,  in  the  provision  for  the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves,  it 
is  said:  "No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  l^te,  under  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall  in  consequence  of  any  law 
or  relation  therein  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but 
shall  be  delivered  up,  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  may  be  due."  There,  again,  there  is  no  mention  of  ihe  word 
"ne^o,"  or  of  slavery.  In  all  three  of  these  places,  being  the  only 
allusion  to  slavery  in  the  instrument,  covert  language  is  used.  Lan- 
guage is  used  not  suggesting  that  davery  existed  or  that  the  black 
race  were  among  us.  And  I  understand  the  contemporaneous  history 
of  those  times  U>  be  that  covert  language  was  used  with  a  purpose, 
and  that  purpose  was  that  in  our  Constitution,  which  it  was  hoped, 
and  is  still  hoped,  will  endure  forever, — when  it  should  be  read  by 
intelligent  ana  patriotic  men,  after  the  institution  of  slavery  had 
passed  from  among  us, — there  should  be  nothing  on  the  face  of  the 

freat  charter  of  liberty  suggesting  that  such  a  thing  as  negro  slaveiy 
ad  ever  existed  among  us.  This  is  part  of  the  evidence  that  the 
fathers  of  the  government  expected  and  intended  the  institution 
of  slavery  to  come  to  an  end.  They  expected  and  intended  that  it 
should  be  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  And  when  I  say 
that  I  desire  to  see  the  further  spread  of  it  arrested,  I  only  say  I 
desire  to  see  that  done  which  the  fathers  have  first  done.  When  I  say 
I  desire  to  see  it  placed  where  t^e  public  mind  will  rest  in  the  belief 
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that  it  i8  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  I  only  say  I  desire  to 
see  it  placed  where  they  placed  it.  It  is  not  true  that  our  fathers,  as 
Judge  Douglas  assumes,  made  this  government  part  slave  and  part 
free.  Understand  the  sense  in  which  he  puts  it.  He  assumes  that 
slavery  is  a  rightful  thing  within  itself — was  introduced  by  the 
f ramers  of  the  Constitution.  The  exact  truth  is  that  they  found  the 
institution  existing  among  us,  and  they  left  it  as  they  found  it.  But 
in  making  the  government  tiie^  left  this  institution  Witii  many  clear 
marks  of  disapprobation  upon  it.  Thev  found  slavery  among  them, 
and  thev  left  it  among  them  because  oi  the  dif&culty — the  absolute 
impossioility — of  its  immediate  removal.  And  when  Judge  Douglas 
asKs  me  why  we  cannot  let  it  remain  part  slave  and  part  &ee,  as  the 
fathers  of  the  government  made  it,  he  asks  a  question  based  upon 
an  assumption  which  is  itself  a  falsehood;  and  I  turn  upon  him 
and  ask  mm  the  question,  when  the  policjy^  that  the  fathers  of  the 
government  had  adopted  in  relation  to  this  element  among  us  was 
the  best  policy  in  the  world^ — the  only  wise  policy,  the  onfy  policy 
that  we  can  ever  safely  continue  upon,  that  will  ever  give  us  peace, 
unless  this  dangerous  element  masters  us  all  and  becomes  a  national 
institution, — I  turn  upon  him  and  ask  him  why  he  could  not  leave 
it  alone.  I  turn  and  ask  him  why  he  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
introducing  a  new  policy  in  regard  to  it.  He  has  himself  said  he 
introduced  a  new  policy.  He  said  so  in  his  speech  on  the  22d  of 
March  of  the  present  year,  1858.  I  ask  him  why  he  could  not  let  it 
remain  where  our  fathers  placed  it.  I  ask,  too.  of  Judge  Douglas 
and  his  friends,  why  we  shall  not  a^n  place  tnis  institution  upon 
the  basis  on  which  the  fathers  left  itt  I  ask  you,  when  he  infers 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  setting  the  free  and  the  slave  States  at  war, 
when  the  institution  was  placed  in  that  attitude  bv  those  who  made 
the  Constitution,  did  they  make  any  war  f  If  we  had  no  war  out  of 
it  when  thus  placed^  wherein  is  the  CTound  of  belief  that  we  shall 
have  war  out  of  it  if  we  return  to  that  policvf  Have  we  had  any 
peace  upon  this  matter  springing  fr*om  any  other  basis  t  I  maintain 
that  we  have  not.  I  have  proposed  nothmg  more  than  a  return  to 
the  policy  of  the  fathers. 

I  conf esSy  when  I  propose  a  certain  measure  of  policy,  it  is  not 
enough  for  me  that  1  do  not  intend  anything  evil  in  the  result,  but 
it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  show  that  it  has  not  a  tendency  to  that 
resolt.  I  have  met  Judge  Douglas  in  that  point  of  view.  I  have 
not  only  made  the  declaration  that  I  do  not  mean  to  produce  a  con- 
flict between  the  States,  but  I  have  tried  to  show  by  fair  reasoning, 
and  I  think  I  have  shown  to  the  minds  of  fair  men,  that  I  propose 
nothinff  but  what  has  a  most  peaceful  tendency.  The  quotation 
that  I  happened  to  make  in  that  Springfield  speech,  that  ^'a  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,^  and  which  has  proved  so  offen- 
sive to  the  judge,  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  thing.  He  tries' 
to  show  that  variety  in  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  different 
States  is  necessary  and  indispensable.  I  do  not  dispute  it.  I  have 
no  controversy  with  Judge  Douglas  about  that.  I  shall  very  readily 
agree  with  him  that  it  would  be  foolish  for  us  to  insist  upon  hav- 
ing a  eranbeiry  law  here,  in  Illinois,  where  we  have  no  cranberries^ 
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because  they  have  a  cranberry  law  in  Indiana^  where  they  have 
cranberries.  I  should  insist  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  wrone  in 
us  to  deny  to  Virginia  the  right  to  enact  oyster  laws,  where  ttiev 
have  oysters,  because  we  want  no  such  laws  here.  I  understand, 
I  hope,  ^uite  as  well  as  Judge  Douglas,  or  anybody  else,  that  the 
variety  in  the  soil  and  dimate  and  face  of  the  country,  and  eon- 
sequent  variety  in  the  industrial  pursuits  and  productions  of  a 
country,  require  systems  of  laws  conforming  to  this  variety  in  the 
natural  features  of  the  country.  I  understand  quite  as  well  as 
Judge  Douglas,  that  if  we  here  raise  a  barrel  of  flour  more  than 
we  want,  and  the  Louisianians  raise  a  barrel  of  surar  more  than 
they  want,  it  is  of  mutual  advantage  to  exchange.  That  produces 
commerce,  brings  us  together,  and  makes  us  letter  friends.  We 
like  one  another  the  more  for  it.  And  I  understand  as  well  as 
Judge  Douglas,  or  anybody  else,  that  these  mutual  accommodatioiis 
are  the  cements  which  bmd  together  the  different  parts  of  this 
Union;  that  instead  of  being  a  thing  to  '^ divide  the  house" — fig- 
uratively expressing  the  Union — they  tend  to  sustain  it;  they  are 
the  props  of  the  house  tending  fdways  to  hold  it  up. 

But  when  I  have  admitted  all  this,  I  ask  if  there  is  any  paraM 
between  these  things  and  this  institution  of  slavery  t  I  oo  not  see 
that  there  is  any  parallel  at  all  between  them.  Consider  it.  When 
have  we  had  any  difficulty  or  quarrel  amongst  ourselves  about  the 
cranberry  laws  of  Indiana,  or  the  oyster  laws  of  Virginia,  or  the 
pine-lumber  laws  of  Maine,  or  the  fact  that  Louisiana  produces 
sugar,  and  Illinois  flour  f  When  have  we  had  any  quarrels  over 
these  things  t  When  have  we  had  perfect  'oesce  in  resard  to  this 
thing  which  I  say  is  an  element  of  discora  in  this  union  t  We 
have  sometimes  had  peace,  but  when  was  itf  It  was  when  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  remained  quiet  where  it  was.  We  have  had 
difKculty  and  turmoil  whenever  it  has  made  a  struggle  to  spread 
itself  where  it  was  not.  I  ask,  then,  if  experience  aoes  not  speak 
in  thunder-tones,  telling  us  that  the  policy  which  has  given  peace  to 
the  country  heretofore,  being  returned  to,  gives  the  greatest  prom- 
ise of  peace  again.  You  may  say,  and  Judge  Douglas  has  intimi^ 
the  same  thing,  that  all  this  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  institution 
of  slavery  is  the  mere  agitation  of  office-seekers  and  ambitions 
northern  politicians.  He  Qiinks  we  want  to  get  "  his  place."  I  sup- 
pose. I  agree  that  there  are  office-seekers  amongst  us.  Tne  Bible 
says  somewhere  that  we  are  desperately  selflsh.  I  think  we  would 
have  discovered  that  fact  without  the  Bible.  I  do  not  claim  tiiatl 
am  any  less  so  than  the  average  of  men,  but  I  do  claim  that  I  am 
not  more  selfish  than  Jud^e  Douglas. 

But  is  it  true  that  all  the  difficulty  and  agitation  we  have  in  re- 
gard to  this  institution  of  slavery  spnngs  from  office-seeking — from 
the  mere  ambition  of  politicians  t  Is  that  the  truth  t  How  many 
times  have  we  had  danger  from  this  question  t  Go  back  to  the  day 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Go  back  to  the  nullification  question, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  this  same  slavery  Question.  Gk)  back  to 
the  time  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Go  back  to  the  troubles  that 
led  to  the  compromise  of  1850.    You  will  find  that  every  time,  with 
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the  single  exception  of  the  nullification  question,  they  sprang  from 
an  endeavor  to  spread  this  institution.  There  never  was  a  party  in 
tie  history  of  this  country,  and  there  probably  never  will  be,  of 
sufficient  strength  to  disturb  the  general  peace  of  the  country. 
Parties  themselves  may  be  divided  and  quarrel  on  minor  questions, 
yet  it  extends  not  beyond  the  parties  themselves.  But  does  not  this 
question  ma^e  a  disturbance  outside  of  political  circles  ?  Does  it 
not  enter  into  the  churches  and  rend  them  asunder  f  What  divided 
the  great  Methodist  Church  into  two  parts,  North  and  South  t  What 
has  raised  this  constant  disturbance  in  every  Presb^rterian  general 
assembly  that  meets  t  What  disturbed  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
this  very  city  two  years  agof  What  has  jarred  and  shaken  the 
great  American  Tract  Society  recentiy  —  not  yet  splitting  it,  but 
sore  to  divide  it  in  the  end  7  Is  it  not  this  same  mighty,  deep- 
seated  power  that  somehow  operates  on  the  minds  of  men,  exciting 
and  stirring  them  up  in  every  avenue  of  societ3r  —  in  politics,  in 
religion,  in  literature,  in  morals,  in  all  the  manifold  relations  of 
life  I  Is  this  the  work  of  politicians  f  Is  that  irresistible  power, 
which  for  fifty  years  has  shaken  the  government  and  agitated  the 
people,  to  be  stilled  and  subdued  by  pretending  that  it  is  an  exceed- 
mg^  simple  thing,  and  we  ought  not  te  talk  about  itf  If  you  will 
get  evervDody  else  to  stop  talking  about  it,  I  assure  you  I  will  quit 
before  tney  nave  half  done  so.  But  where  is  the  philosophy  or 
statesmansnip  which  assumes  that  you  can  quiet  that  distiiroing 
element  in  our  society  which  has  disturbed  us  for  more  than  half  a 
eentnry,  which  has  been  the  only  serious  danger  that  has  threat- 
ened our  institutions — I  say,  where  is  the  philosophy  or  the  states- 
manship based  on  the  assumption  that  we  are  te  auit  talking  about 
it^  and  uiat  the  public  mind  is  all  at  once  to  cease  being  agiteted  by 
Ht  Yet  this  is  the  policy  here  in  the  North  that  Douglas  is  advo- 
cating— that  we  are  to  care  nothing  about  it !  I  ask  you  if  it  is  not 
a  false  philosophy  f  Is  it  not  a  false  statesmanship  that  undertakes 
to  bnild  up  a  system  of  policy  upon  the  basis  of  caring  nothing 
about  the  very  thing  that  everybody  does  care  the  most  about — a 
thing  which  all  experience  has  shown  we  care  a  very  great  deal 
about t 

The  jud^  alludes  very  often  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  to  the 
exdosive  right  which  the  States  have  to  decide  the  whole  thing  for 
themselves.  I  agree  with  him  very  readily  that  the  different  States 
have  that  right.  He  is  but  fighting  a  man  of  straw  when  he  assumes 
that  I  am  contending  against  the  right  of  the  States  to  do  as  they 
please  about  it.  Our  controversy  with  him  is  in  regard  to  the  new 
Territories.  We  agree  that  when  the  States  come  in  as  States  they 
have  the  right  and  tne  power  to  do  as  tliey  please.  We  have  no  power 
as  citizens  of  the  free  States,  or  in  our  federal  capacity  as  members  of 
the  Federal  Union  througn  the  General  Government,  to  disturb 
slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  We  profess  constantly  that  we 
have  no  more  inclination  than  belief  in  the  power  of  the  government 
to  disturb  it;  yet  we  are  driven  constantly  to  defend  ourselves  from 
the  assumption  that  we  are  warring  upon  the  rights  of  the  States. 
What  I  insist  upon  is,  that  the  new  Territories  shall  be  kept  free  from 
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it  while  in  the  territorial  condition.  Judge  Doufflas  assames  that 
we  have  no  interest  in  them — that  we  have  no  rig^t  whatever  to  in- 
terfere. I  think  we  have  some  interest  I  think  that  as  white  men 
we  have.  Do  we  not  wish  for  an  outlet  for  our  surplus  population, 
if  I  may  so  express  myself  t  Do  we  not  feel  an  interest  in  ^stting  to 
that  outlet  with  such  institutions  as  we  would  like  to  have  prevail 
there  t  If  you  go  to  the  Territory  opposed  to  davery,  and  another  man 
comes  upon  tne  same  ground  with  his  slave,  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  things  are  equal,  it  turns  out  that  he  has  the  equal  rignt  all 
his  way,  and  you  have  no  part  of  it  your  way.  If  he  goes  in  and 
makes  it  a  slave  Territory,  and  bv  consequence  a  slave  State,  is  it 
not  time  that  those  who  desire  to  have  it  a  free  State  were  on  equal 
ground  ?  Let  me  suggest  it  in  a  different  way.  How  many  Demo- 
crats are  there  about  nere  [''A  thousand"]  who  have  left  slave  Statea 
and  come  into  the  free  State  of  Illinois  to  get  rid  of  the  institntion 
of  slavery  ?  [Another  voice : ''  A  thousand  and  one."]  I  reckon  there 
are  a  thousand  and  one.  I  will  ask  you,  if  the  pohcy  you  are  now 
advocating  had  prevailed  when  this  country  was  m  a  territorial  con- 
dition, where  would  you  have  gone  to  get  rid  of  itt  Where  would 
iou  have  found  your  free  State  or  Territory  to  go  tot  And  when 
ereaf ter,  for  any  cause,  the  people  in  this  place  shall  desire  to  find 
new  homes,  if  they  wish  to  be  rid  of  the  institution,  where  will  tiiey 
find  the  place  to  go  to? 

Now,  irrespective  of  the  moral  aspect  of  this  question  as  to  whether 
there  is  a  right  or  wrong  in  enslaving  a  ne^ro,  I  am  still  in  favor  of 
our  new  Territories  being  in  such  a  condition  that  white  men  may 
find  a  home — may  find  some  spot  where  they  can  better  their  condi- 
tion— where  they  can  settle  upon  new  soil,  and  better  their  condition 
in  life.  I  am  in  favor  of  this  not  merely  (I  must  say  it  here  as  1 
have  elsewhere)  for  our  own  people  who  are  bom  amongst  us,  bnt 
as  an  outlet  for  free  white  people  everywhere,  the  world  over— in 
which  Hans,  and  Baptiste,  and  Patrick,  and  all  other  men  from  all 
the  world,  may  find  new  homes  and  better  their  condition  in  life. 

I  have  stated  upon  former  occasions,  and  I  may  as  well  state  again, 
what  I  understand  to  be  the  real  issue  of  this  controversy  between 
Judge  Douglas  and  myself.  On  the  point  of  my  wanting  to  make 
war  between  the  free  and  the  slave  otates,  there  has  been  no  issue 
between  us.  So,  too,  when  he  assumes  that  I  am  in  favor  of  intro- 
ducing a  perfect  social  and  political  equality  between  the  white  and 
black  races.  These  are  false  issues,  upon  which  Judge  Douglas  has 
tried  to  force  the  controversy.  There  is  no  foundation  in  truth  for 
the  charge  that  I  maintain  either  of  these  propositions.  The  real 
issue  in  this  controversy —  the  one  pressing  upon  every  mind — is  the 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  one  class  that  looks  upon  the  institution  of 
slavery  as  a  wrong,  and  of  another  class  that  does  not  look  upon  it 
as  a  wrong.  The  sentiment  that  contemplates  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  this  country  as  a  wrong  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Republi- 
can party.  It  is  the  sentiment  around  which  all  their  actions,  all 
their  arguments,  circle ;  from  which  all  their  propositions  radiate. 
They  look  upon  it  as  being  a  moral,  social,  and  political  wrong;  and 
while  they  contemplate  it  as  such,  they  nevertheless  have  due  regard 
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for  its  actual  existence  among  us,  and  the  difficulties  of  getting  rid 
of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way,  and  to  all  the  constitutional  obli^tions 
thrown  about  it.  Yet  having  a  due  regard  for  these,  they  desire  a 
policy  in  regard  to  it  that  Iooks  to  its  not  creating  any  more  danger. 
Thev  insist  that  it,  as  far  as  may  be,  be  treated  as  a  wron^,  and  one 
of  the  methods  of  treating  it  as  a  wron^  is  to  make  provision  that  it 
shall  grow  no  larger.  They  also  desire  a  policy  that  looks  to  a 
]>eacef  ul  end  of  slavery  some  time,  as  being  a  wrong.  These  are  the 
views  they  entertain  in  regard  to  it,  as  I  understand  them ;  and  all 
their  sentiments,  all  their  ar^ments  and  propositions,  are  brought 
within  this  range.  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat  it  here,  that  if  there  be 
a  man  amongst  us  who  does  not  think  that  the  institution  of  slavery 
is  wrong  in  any  one  of  the  a8i>ects  of  which  I  have  spoken,  he  is  mis- 
place, and  ought  not  to  be  with  us.  And  if  there  be  a  man  amongst 
us  who  is  so  impatient  of  it  as  a  wrong  as  to  disregard  its  actual 
presence  among  us  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  it  suddenly  in 
a  satisfactory  way,  and  to  disregard  the  constitutional  obligations 
thrown  about  it,  that  man  is  misi)laced  if  he  is  on  our  platform. 
We  disclaim  sympathy  with  him  in  practical  action.  Ue  is  not 
placed  properly  with  us. 

On  this  subject  of  treating  it  as  a  wrong,  and  limiting  its  spread, 
let  me  say  a  word.  Has  anything  ever  threatened  the  existence  of 
this  Union  save  and  except  this  very  institution  of  slavery  f  What 
is  it  that  we  hold  most  dear  amongst  usf  Our  own  liberty  and  pros- 
]>erity.  What  has  ever  threatened  our  liberty  and  prosperity  save 
and  except  this  institution  of  slavery  f  If  this  is  true,  how  do  you 
propose  to  improve  the  condition  of  things  by  enlarging  slavery — 
Dy  spreading  it  out  and  making  it  bigger?  You  may  have  a  wen  or 
cancer  upon  your  person,  and  not  be  able  to  cut  it  out  lest  you  bleed 
to  death;  but  surely  it  is  no  way  to  cure  it,  to  engraft  it  and  spread 
it  over  your  whole  body.  That  is  no  proper  way  of  treating  what 
you  re^urd  as  a  wron^.  You  see  this  peaceful  way  of  dealing  with  it 
as  a  wrong — restricting  the  spread  oi  it,  and  not  allowing  it  to  so 
into  new  countries  where  it  nas  not  already  existed.  That  is  i£e 
peaceful  way,  the  old-fashioned  way,  the  way  in  which  the  fathers 
uiemselves  set  us  the  example. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  said  there  is  a  sentiment  which  treats 
it  as  not  being  wrong.  That  is  the  Democratic  sentiment  of  this 
day.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  man  who  stands  within  that 
range  positively  asserts  that  it  is  right.  That  class  will  include  all 
who  positively  assert  that  it  is  right,  and  all  who,  like  Judge  Douglas, 
treat  it  as  indifferent,  and  do  not  say  it  is  either  right  or  wrong. 
These  two  classes  of  men  fall  within  the  general  class  of  those  who 
do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  wrong.  And  if  there  be  amon^  you  any- 
body who  supposes  that  he,  as  a  Democrat,  can  consider  himself  ''  as 
madi  opposed  to  slavery  as  anybody,"  I  would  Uke  to  reason  with 
him.  Yon  never  treat  it  as  a  wronff.  What  other  thin^  that  you 
consider  as  a  wrong,  do  you  deal  with  as  you  deal  with  that  ?  rer- 
liaps  you  say  it  is  wrong,  but  your  leader  never  does,  and  you 
quarrel  with  anybody  who  says  it  is  wrong.  Although  you  pretend 
to  say  so  yourself,  you  can  find  no  fit  place  to  deal  with  it  as  a  wrong. 
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You  must  not  say  anything  about  it  in  the  free  States,  because  it  is 
not  here.  You  must  not  say  anything  about  it  in  the  slave  States, 
because  it  is  there.  You  must  not  say  anything  about  it  in  tbf 
pulpit,  because  that  is  religion,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Yon 
must  not  say  anything  about  it  in  polities,  because  that  will  disturb 
the  security  of  "my  ^ace."  There  is  no  place  to  talk  about  it  ns 
being  a  wrong,  although  yoa  say  yourself  it  is  a  wrong.  But  finally 
you  will  screw  yourself  up  to  the  belief  that  if  the  people  of  the 
slave  States  should  adopt  a  system  of  gradual  emancipation  on  the 
slavery  q^uestion,  you  would  be  in  favor  of  it.  You  would  be  in 
favor  of  it !  You  say  that  is  getting  it  in  the  right  place,  and  yon 
would  be  glad  to  see  it  succeed.  But  you  are  deceiviue  yourself. 
You  all  know  that  Frank  Blair  and  Gratz  Brown,  down  tnere  in  St. 
Loois,  undertook  to  introduce  that  system  in  Missouri.  They  fon^iit 
as  valiantly  as  they  could  for  the  system  of  gradual  emancipation 
which  you  pretend  you  would  be  glad  to  see  succeed.  Now  I  will 
bring  you  to  the  test.  After  a  hartl  fight,  they  were  beaten;  aud 
when  tne  news  came  over  here,  you  threw  up  your  hats  and  hurrahed 
for  Democracy.  More  than  that,  take  all  the  argument  made  in 
favor  of  the  system  you  have  proposed,  and  it  carefully  escludet^ 
the  idea  that  there  is  anythiug  wrong  in  the  institution  of  slavery. 
The  arguments  to  sustain  that  policy  carefully  exclude  it.  Even 
here  t<w]ay  you  heard  Judge  Douglas  quarrel  with  me  because  1 
uttered  a  wish  that  it  might  some  time  come  to  an  end,  Altitougb 
Henry  Clay  could  say  he  wished  every  slave  in  the  United  States 
was  in  the  country  of  his  ancestors,  I  am  donouuped  by  those  pre- 
tending to  respect  Henry  Clay,  for  uttering  a  wish  tl^t  it  might 
some  time,  in  some  peaceful  way,  come  to  an  end. 

The  Democratic  policy  in  regard  to  that  Institution  will  not 
tolerate  the  merest  breath,  the  slightest  hint,  of  the  least  degree  of 
wrong  about  it.  Try  it  by  some  of  Judge  Douglas's  arguments. 
He  says  he  "don't  care  wliether  it  is  vot^  up  or  voted  down"  in 
the  Territories.  I  do  not  care  myself,  in  deaung  with  that  expre*- 
sion,  whether  it  is  intended  to  be  expressive  of  his  individual  senti- 
ments on  the  subject,  or  only  of  the  national  polioy  he  desires  to 
have  established.  It  is  alike  valuable  for  my  purpose.  Any  moB 
can  say  that  who  does  not  see  anything  wron^  in  slaverj',  but  no  man 
can  logically  say  it  who  does  see  a  wrong  in  it  j  because  no  man  can 
logically  say  be  don't  care  whether  a  wrong  is  voted  up  or  voted 
down.  He  may  say  he  don't  care  whether  an  Indifferent  thing  is 
voted  up  or  down,  but  he  must  logically  have  a  choice  between  s 
right  thing  and  a  wrong  thing.  He  contends  that  whatever  com- 
munity wants  slaves  has  a  right  to  have  them.  So  they  have  if  it  ie 
not  a  wrong.  But  if  it  is  a  wrong,  he  cannot  say  people  have  a  right 
to  do  wrong.  He  says  that,  upon  the  score  of  equality,  slaves  should 
be  allowed  to  go  into  a  new  Territory  like  other  propertj\  This  is 
strictly  logical  if  there  is  nfl  difference  between  it  and  other  pro- 

fierty.  If  it  and  other  property  are  equal,  his  argument  is  entirely 
ogical.  But  if  you  insist  that  one  is  wrong  and  the  other  right. 
there  is  no  use  to  institute  a  comparison  between  right  and  wrong. 
You  may  turn  over  everything  in  the  Democratic  poEcy  from  begin- 
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Biiig  to  end,  whether  in  the  shape  it  takes  on  the  statute-book,  in 
tbe  shape  it  takes  in  the  Dred  Si^tt  decision,  in  the  shape  it  takes 
ill  conversation,  or  the  shape  it  takes  in  short  maxim-like  arguments 
«^it  everywhere  carefully  excludes  the  idea  that  there  is  anything 
mrong  in  it. 

That  is  the  real  issue.  That  is  the  issue  that  will  continue  in  this 
oonntiy  when  these  poor  tongues  of  Judge  Douglas  and  myself  shall 
be  silent.  It  is  t^e  eternal  struggle  between  these  two  principles 
—right  and  wrong — throughout  the  world.  The^  are  the  two 
principles  that  have  stood  mae  to  face  from  the  beginning  of  time ; 
and  will  ever  continue  to  struggle.  The  one  is  the  common  right 
of  humanity,  and  the  other  the  divine  ri^ht  of  kin^.   It  is  the  same 

Sinoiple  in  whatever  shape  it  develops  itself.  It  is  the  same  spirit 
at  says,  ''You  toil  and  work  and  earn  bread,  and  1 11  eat  it."  No 
matter  m  what  shape  it  comes,  whether  from  the  mouth  of  a  king 
who  seeks  to  bestride  the  people  of  his  own  nation  and  live  by  the  fruit 
of  tileir  labor,  or  from  one  race  of  men  as  an  apology  for  enslaving 
another  race,  it  is  the  same  tyrannical  principle.  I  was  glad  to 
express  my  gratitude  at  Quincy,  and  I  reexpress  it  here  to  Judge 
Douglas — that  he  looks  to  no  end  of  the  mstitution  of  slavery. 
That  will  help  the  people  to  see  where  the  struggle  really  is.  It  will 
heteedteir  place  with  us  all  men  who  really  do  wish  the  wrong  may 
liave  an  end.  And  whenever  we  can  get  rid  of  the  fog  which  ob- 
0eures  the  real  question. — when  we  can  get  Judge  Douglas  and  his 
firiends  to  avow  a  policy  looking  to  its  perpetuation, — we  can  get  out 
from  among  them  that  class  of  men  ana  bring  them  to  the  side  of 
those  who  treat  it  as  a  wrong.  Then  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  it, 
and  that  end  will  be  its ''  ultimate  extinction."  Whenever  the  issue  can 
be  distinctly  made,  and  all  extraneous  matter  thrown  out,  so  that  men 
ean  fairly  see  the  real  difference  between  the  parties,  this  controversv 
will  soon  be  settled,  and  it  will  be  done  peaceably  too.  There  will 
be  no  war,  no  violence.  It  will  be  placed  again  where  the  wisest  and 
best  men  of  the  world  placed  it.  Brooks  of  South  Carolina  once 
declared  that  when  this  Constitution  was  framed,  its  framers  did  not 
look  to  the  institution  existing  until  this  day.  When  he  said  this,  I 
think  he  stated  a  fact  that  is  fuUy  borne  out  by  the  historv  of  the 
times.  But  he  also  said  they  were  better  and  wiser  men  than  the 
men  of  these  days;  vet  the  men  of  these  days  had  experience  which 
they  had  not,  and  by  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  it  became  a 
necessity  in  this  country  that  slavery  should  be  perpetual.  I  now 
«iy  that,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  purposely  or  without  purpose, 
Judge  Douglas  has  been  the  most  prominent  instrument  in  chang- 
ing the  position  of  the  institution  or  slavery, — which  the  fathers  of 
the  government  expected  to  come  to  an  end  ere  this, — and  putting 
it  upon  Brooks's  cotton-gin  basis — placing  it  where  he  openly  con- 
fesses he  has  no  desire  there  shall  ever  be  an  end  of  it. 

I  understand  I  have  ten  minutes  yet.  I  will  employ  it  in  saying 
something  about  this  ar^ment  Juage  Douglas  uses,  while  he  sus- 
tains the  Dred  Scott  decision,  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  can 
still  somehow  exclude  slavery.  The  first  thing  I  ask  attention  to  is 
the  fact  that  Judge  Douglas  constantly  said,  before  the  decision, 
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that  whether  they  could  or  not^  was  a  qaestion  for  the  Supreme 
Court  But  after  the  court  has  made  the  deoisioiiy  he  virtually  says 
it  is  not  a  (]^ue8tion  for  the  Supreme  Courl^  but  for  the  pec^e. 
And  how  is  it  he  tells  us  they  can  exclude  itt  He  says  it  needs 
*^  police  rejgulations."  and  that  admits  of  ''  unfriendly  legislation.* 
Although  it  is  a  right  established  by  the  Constitution  of  &e  United 
States  to  take  a  uave  into  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  md 
hold  him  as  property,  yet  unless  the  territorial  lepslature  will  giva 


proposition  as  a  matter  of  f act^  I  pass 
stitutional  obligation.    Let  me  take  the  gentleman  who  looks  me  in 
the  face  before  me,  and  let  us  suppose  wat  he  is  a  member  of  tba 
territorial  legislatiure.    The  first  tning  he  will  do  will  be  to  swev 
that  he  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    Ek  j 
neighbor  by  his  side  in  the  Territory  has  slaves  and  needs  t6i^  i 
ritorial  le^lation  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  that  constitutional  right  I 
Can  he  withhold  the  leg^ation  which  his  neighbor  needs  for  the  \ 
enjoyment  of  a  right  which  is  fixed  in  his  favor  in  the  Constituti<m 
of  the  United  States  which  he  has  sworn  to  support!    Can  he  witii-  j 
hold  it  without  violating  his  oatht  And  more  especially,  can  he  pan  j 
unfriendly  legislation  to  violate  his  oathf  Why,  this  is  a  monstrous  ' 
sort  of  talk  about  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States !  There  has 
never  been  as  outlandish  or  lawless  a  doctrine  from  the  mouth  of 
any  respectable  man  on  earth.    I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  constitutional 
right  to  hold  slaves  in  a  Territory  of  the  United  States.    I  believe 
the  decision  was  improp>erly  made,  and  I  go  for  reversing  it.    Judge 
Doudas  is  furious  against  those  who  go  for  reversing  a  decision. 
Bat  he  is  for  legislating  it  out  of  all  force  while  the  law  itself  stands. 
I  repeat  that  there  has  never  been  so  monstrous  a  doctrine  uttered 
from  the  mouth  of  a  respectable  man. 

I  suppose  most  of  us  (I  know  it  of  myself)  believe  that  the  people 
of  the  Southern  States  are  entitled  to  a  congressional  fugitive-slave 
law ;  that  is  a  right  fixed  in  the  Constitution.  But  it  cannot  be 
made  available  to  them  without  concessional  legislation.  In  the 
nudge's  language,  it  is  a  '' barren  right"  which  needs  legislation 
before  it  can  become  efficient  and  valuable  to  the  persons  to  whom 
it  is  guaranteed.  And,  as  the  right  is  constitutional.  I  agree  that 
the  legislation  shall  be  granted  to  it  Not  that  we  like  tiie  insti- 
tution of  slavery;  we  profess  to  have  no  taste  for  running  and 
catching  negroes  —  at  least,  I  profess  no  taste  for  that  job  at  alL 
Why  then  do  I  yield  support  to  a  fugitive-slave  lawt  Because  I  do 
not  understand  that  the  Constitution,  which  guarantees  that  right, 
can  be  supported  without  it.  And  if  I  believed  that  the  right  to 
hold  a  slave  in  a  Territory  was  eoually  fixed  in  the  Constitution 
with  the  right  to  reclaim  fugitives,  I  should  be  bound  to  give  it  the 
legislation  necessary  to  support  it.  I  sa^  that  no  man  can  denjr  his 
obligation  to  give  the  necessary  legislation  to  support  slavery  in  a 
Territory,  who  believes  it  is  a  constitutional  ri^ht  to  have  it  there. 
No  man  can,  who  does  not  give  the  Abolitionists  an  argument  to 
deny  the  obligation  enjoined  by  the  Constitution  to  enact  a  fugitive- 
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slave  law.  Try  it  now.  It  is  the  strongest  Abolition  argument  ever 
made.  I  say,  if  that  Dred  Scott  decision  is  correct,  then  the  ri^ht 
to  hold  slaves  in  a  Territory  is  equally  a  constitutional  right  with 
the  right  of  a  slaveholder  to  have  his  runaway  returned.  No  one 
can  show  the  distinction  between  them.  The  one  is  express,  so  that 
we  cannot  deny  it ;  the  other  is  construed  to  be  in  the  Constitution, 
80  that  he  who  believes  the  decision  to  be  correct  believes  in  the 
ri^ht.    And  the  man  who  ar^es  that  by  unfriendly  legislation,  in 

?>ite  of  that  constitutional  right,  slavery  may  be  mriven  from  the 
erritories,  cannot  avoid  furnishing  an  argument  by  which  AboU- 
tionists  may  deny  the  obligation  to  return  fugitives,  and  claim  the 
power  to  pass  laws  unfriendly  to  the  right  of  the  slaveholder  to 
reclaim  his  fugitive.  I  do  not  know  how  such  an  argument  may 
strike  a  popular  assembly  like  this,  but  I  defy  anybody  to  go  before 
a  body  of  men  whose  minds  are  educated  to  estimating  evidence  and 
reasoning,  and  show  that  there  is  an  iota  of  difference  between  the 
^  «onstitntional  right  to  reclaim  a  fugitive,  and  the  constitutionid 
^  right  to  hold  a  smve,  in  a  Territory,  provided  this  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion is  correct  I  defy  any  man  to  make  an  argument  that  will 
justify  unfriendly  legislation  to  deprive  a  slaveholder  of  his  ri^ht 
to  hold  his  slave  in  a  Territory,  that  will  not  equally,  in  all  its 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  furnish  an  argument  for  nullifying 
the  furtive-slave  law.  Why,  there  is  not  such  an  Abolitionist  in 
the  nation  as  Douglas,  after  suL 


Mr.  Dougloffs  Rqoinder  in  the  Alton  Joint  Debate. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  concluded  his  remarks  by  saying  that  there  is  not 
I  snch  an  Abolitionist  as  I  am  in  all  America.  If  he  could  make  the 
Abolitionists  of  Illinois  beUeve  that,  he  would  not  have  much  show 
for  the  Senate.  Let  him  make  the  Abolitionists  believe  the  truth  of 
that  statement,  and  his  political  back  is  broken. 

His  first  criticism  upon  me  is  the  expression  of  his  hope  that  the 
war  of  the  administration  will  be  prosecuted  against  me  and  the 
Democratic  party  of  this  State  with  vigor.  He  wants  that  war 
prosecuted  with  vigor;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  His  hopes  of  success, 
aud  the  hopes  of  bis  party,  depend  solely  upon  it.  They  have  no 
ehance  of  destroying  the  Democracy  •f  this  State  except  by  the  aid 
of  federal  patronage.  He  has  all  the  federal  office-holders  here  as 
his  fdlies,  running  separate  tickets  against  the  Democracy  to  divide 
,  the  party,  although  the  leaders  all  intend  to  vote  directly  the  Aboli- 
tion ticket,  and  only  leave  the  greenhorns  to  vote  this  separate  ticket 
who  refuse  to  ffo  into  the  Abolition  camp.  There  is  something  really 
refreshing  in  the  thought  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  in  favor  of  prosecuting 
one  war  vigorously.  It  is  the  first  war  I  ever  knew  him  to  be  in  favor 
of  prosecuting.  It  is  the  first  war  that  I  ever  knew  him  to  believe  to 
be  lust  or  constitutional.  When  the  Mexican  war  was  being  waged, 
and  the  American  army  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  Mexico,  he 
thought  the  war  was  unconstitutional,  unnecessary,  and  unjust.  He 
thought  it  was  not  commenced  on  the  right  spot. 

Vol.  L— 33. 
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When  I  made  an  incidental  allusion  of  that  kind  in  the  joint  dis- 
cnssion  over  at  Gharlestony  some  weeks  ago,  Lincoln^  in  replying, 
said  that  I,  Douglas,  had  charged  him  with  voting  against  supplies 
for  the  Mexican  war,  and  then  he  reared  up,  full  length,  and  swore 
that  he  never  voted  against  the  supplies, — that  it  was  a  slander,— 
and  caught  hold  of  Iicklin,  who  sat  on  the  stand,  and  said,  ^  Here, 
Ficklin,  tell  the  people  that  it  is  a  lie."  WelL  FicUin,  who  had 
served  in  Congress  with  him.  stood  up  and  told  them  all  he  recol- 
lected about  it.  It  was  that  wnen  George  Ashmun,  of  Massachusettfl, 
brought  forward  a  resolution  declaring  the  war  unconstitutional, 
unnecessary,  and  unjust,  Lincoln  had  voted  for  it.  ''Yes."  said  Lin- 
coln, '^  I  did."  Thus  he  confessed  that  he  voted  that  the  war  was 
wron^,  that  our  country  was  in  the  wrong,  and  consequently  that 
the  Mexicans  were  in  the  right ;  but  charged  that  I  had  slandered 
him  by  saying  that  he  voted  against  the  supplies.  I  never  charced 
him  with  voting  against  the  supplies  in  my  lixe,  because  I  knew  that 
he  was  not  in  Confess  when  they  were  voted.  The  war  was  com- 
menced on  the  13tia  day  of  May,  1846,  and  on  that  day  we  appro- 
priated in  Congress  ten  millions  of  dollars  and  fifty  thousand  men  to 
prosecute  it  During  the  same  session  we  voted  more  men  and  more 
money,  and  at  the  next  session  we  voted  more  men  and  more  money, 
so  that  by  the  time  Mr.  Lincoln  entered  Congress  we  had  enough 
men  and  enough  money  to  carry  on  the  wai\  and  had  no  occasion  to 
vote  for  anv  more.  W hen  he  got  into  the  House,  being  opposed  to 
the  war,  and  not  being  able  to  stop  the  supplies,  because  they  had  all 
gone  forward,  all  he  could  do  was  to  follow  the  lead  of  Corwin,  and 
prove  that  the  war  was  not  begun  on  the  ri^t  spot,  and  that  it  was 
unconstitutional,  unnecessary,  and  wron  g.  Kemember,  too,  that  this 
he  did  after  the  war  had  been  begun,  u,  is  one  thing  to  be  opposed 
to  the  declaration  of  a  war,  another  and  very  different  thing  to  take 
sides  with  the  enemy  against  your  own  country  after  the  war  has 
been  commenced.  Our  army  was  in  Mexico  at  the  time,  many  battles 
had  been  fought ;  our  citizens,  who  were  defending  the  nonor  of  their 
country's  flag,  were  surrounded  by  the  daggers,  the  guns,  and  the 
poison  of  the  enemy.  Then  it  was  that  Corwin  made  his  speech  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  American  soldiers  ought  to  be  welcomed 
by  the  Mexicans  with  bloody  hands  and  hospitable  graves ;  then  it 
was  that  Ashmun  and  Lincoln  voted  in  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  that  the  war  was  unconstitutional  and  unjust;  and  Ashmnn's 
resolution,  Corwin's  speech,  and  Lincoln's  vote  were  sent  to  Mexico 
and  read  at  the  head  of  the  Mexican  army,  to  prove  to  them  that 
there  was  a  Mexican  party  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  who 
were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  aid  them.  That  a  man  who  takes 
sides  with  the  common  enemy  against  his  own  country  in  time  of 
war  should  rejoice  in  a  war  being  made  on  me  now,  is  very  naturaL 
And,  in  my  opinion,  no  other  kind  of  a  man  would  rejoice  in  it. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  told  you  a  great  deal  to-day  about  his  being  an 
old-line  Clay  Whig.  Bear  in  mind  that  there  are  a  great  many  old 
Clay  Whigs  down  in  this  region.  It  is  more  agreeable,  therrfore, 
for  him  to  talk  about  the  old  Clay  Whig  party  than  it  is  for  him  to 
talk  Abolitionism.    We  did  not  hear  mucn  a1>out  the  old  Clay  Whig 
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party  lop  in  the  Abolition  district:;.  How  much  of  an  oM-linc  Hcnrr 
Clav  whig  was  he?  Have  you  read  General  Singleton's  speech  at 
Jackson vifie?  You  know  t&at  General  Singleton  was,  for  twenty- 
five  Years,  the  confidential  friend  of  Henrv  Clay  in  Illinois,  and  ^e 
testi&ed  that  in  1847,  when  the  constitutional*  convention  of  this 
State  was  in  session,  the  Whi^  members  were  invited  to  a  Whig 
caucus  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  brother-in-law,  where  Mr. 
Lincoln  proposed  to  throw  Henry  Clay  overboard  and  take  up  Gen* 
end  Taylor  m  his  place,  Riving,  as  his*  reason,  that  if  the  Whigs  did 
not  take  up  General  Taylor,  the  Democrats  would.  Singleton  testi- 
fies that  Lmcoln.  in  that  speech,  urged,  as  another  reason  for  throw- 
ing Heniy  Clay  overboard,  that  the  Wliifl:s  had  fought  long  enough 
for  principle,  and  ought  to  begin  to  fight  for  success.  Singleton 
also  testifies  that  Lincoln's  speech  did  have  the  effect  of  cutting 
Clay's  throat,  and  that  he  (Singleton)  and  others  withdrew  from  the 
caucus  in  indignation.  He  further  states  that  when  the}'  got  to 
Philadelphia  to  attend  the  national  convention  of  the  Whig  party, 
that  Lincoln  was  there,  the  bitter  and  deadly  enemy  of  Clay,  ana 
that  he  tried  to  keep  him  (Singleton)  out  of  tlie  convention  because 
he  insisted  on  voting  for  Clay,  and  Lincoln  was  determined  to  have 
Taylor.  Singleton  says  that  Lincoln  rejoiced  with  very  great  joy 
when  he  found  the  mangled  remains  of  the  murdered  Whig  states- 
man lying  cold  before  him.  Now  Mr.  Lincoln  tells  you  that  he  is 
an  ola-line  Clay  Whig!  General  Singleton  testifies  to  the  facts  I 
have  narrated,  in  a  public  speech  which  has  been  printed  and  cir- 
culated broadcast  over  the  State  for  weeks,  yet  not  a  lisp  have  we 
heard  from  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  subject,  except  that  he  is  an  old 
Clay  Whig. 

What  part  of  Henry  Clay's  policy  did  Lincoln  ever  advocate  t  He 
was  in  Congress  in  1848-49,  when  the  Wilmot  proviso  warfare  dis- 
turbed the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country,  until  it  shook  the 
foundation  of  the  republic  from  its  center  to  its  circumference.  It 
was  that  agitation  tnat  brought  Clay  forth  from  his  retirement  at 
Ashland  again  to  occupy  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
to  see  if  he  could  not,  by  his  great  wisdom  and  experience,  and  the 
renown  of  his  name,  do  something  to  restore  peace  and  quiet  to  a 
disturbed  country.  Who  got  up  that  sectional  strife  that  Clay  had 
to  be  called  upon  to  quell  f  I  have  heard  Lincoln  boast  that  he  voted 
forty-two  times  for  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  that  he  would  have 
▼oted  as  many  times  more  if  he  could.  Lincoln  is  the  man,  in  con- 
nection with  oeward,  Chase,  Giddings,  and  other  Abolitionists,  who 
ffot  up  that  strife  that  I  helped  Clay  to  put  down.  Henry  Clay  came 
back  to  the  Senate  in  1849,  and  saw  that  he  must  do  somethinf^  to 
restore  peace  to  the  country.  The  Union  Whigs  and  the  Union 
Democrats  welcomed  him  the  moment  he  arrived,  as  the  man  for  the 
occasion.  We  believed  that  he,  of  all  men  on  earth,  had  l)een  pro- 
lerved  by  divine  providence  to  guide  us  out  of  our  difficulties,  and 
we  Democrats  rallied  under  Clay  then,  as  you  Whigs  in  iiulliflc4itiou 
times  rallied  under  the  banner  of  old  Jackson,  forgetting  party  when 
the  country  was  in  danger,  in  order  that  we  might  have  a  country 
Srst  and  parties  afterward. 
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And  this  reminds  me  that  Mr.  Lineolu  toH  you  that  the  slavery  quel 
tioD  was  the  odIv  thing  that  ever  distarbed  the  peace  aud  harmoin 
of  the  Union.  Did  not  nullification  once  raise  its  head  aud  distuit 
the  peace  of  this  Union  in  1832T  Was  that  the  slavery  question,  Mri 
Liticolnf  Did  not  disunion  raise  its  monster  head  auring;  the  laa 
war  with  Great  Britain  t  Was  that  the  slavery  question,  Mr.  Lis 
coin!  The  peace  of  this  country  has  been  disturbed  three  timet 
once  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  once  on  the  tariff  questioi 
and  once  on  the  slavery  question.  His  argument,  therefore,  tha 
slavery  is  the  only  question  that  has  ever  created  dissension  in  l" 
Union  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  true  that  agitators  are  enabled  noli 
to  use  this  slavery  question  for  the  purpose  of  sectional  strife.  Hs 
admitB  that,  in  regam  to  all  things  elKe,  the  principle  that  I  advocate 
making  each  State  and  Territory  free  to  decide  for  itself,  ongbt  t 
prevaiT.  He  instances  the  cranberry  laws,  and  the  oyster  laws,  am 
he  might  have  gone  through  the  whole  list  with  the  same  effect.  I 
say  that  all  these  laws  are  local  and  domestic,  and  that  local  and  do- 
mestic concerns  should  be  left  to  each  8tat«  and  Territory  to  mauagC 
for  itself.  If  agitators  would  acquiesce  in  that  principle  there  never 
would  be  any  &nger  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Lincoln  tries  to  avoid  the  main  iaaoe  by  attacking  the  trati 
of  my  proposition,  that  oor  fathers  made  this  government  divided 
into  free  and  slave  States,  recognizing  the  right  of  each  to  decide 
all  its  local  questions  for  itself.  Did  they  not  thus  make  itt  It  il 
true  that  they  did  not  establish  slavery  in  any  of  the  States,  or  ab<d 
ish  it  in  any  of  them;  but  finding  thirteen  States,  twelve  of  wbiA 
were  slave  aud  one  free,  they  agreed  to  form  a  govenimeut  uDitittj 
them  together  as  they  stood,  divided  into  free  and  slave  States,  am 
to  guarantee  forever  to  each  State  the  right  to  do  as  it  pleased  oi 
the  slavery  question.  Having  thus  made  the  government,  and  con 
ferred  this  right  upon  each  State  forever,  I  assert  that  this  govern* 
ment  can  exist  as  they  made  it,  divided  into  free  and  slave  Stat«^ 
if  any  one  State  chooses  to  retain  slavery.  He  says  that  he  loob 
forward  to  a  time  when  slavery  shall  be  abolished  everywhere.  I 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  each  State  shall  be  allowed  to  do 
as  it  pleases.  If  it  chooses  to  keep  slavery  forever,  it  is  not  mf 
business,  but  its  own ;  If  it  chooses  to  abolish  slavery,  it  is  ita  owa 
business,  not  mine.  I  care  more  for  the  great  principle  of  selft 
government,  the  right  of  the  people  to  rule,  than  I  do  for  all  tb 
negroes  in  Christendom.  I  would  not  endanger  the  perpetui^  a 
this  Union;  I  would  not  blot  out  the  great  inalieuable  rignts  of  thi 
white  men  for  all  the  negi-oes  that  ever  existed.  Hence.  I  say,  M 
us  maintain  this  government  on  the  principles  on  which  our  fatbeil 
made  it,  recognizing  the  right  of  each  State  to  keep  slavery  as  loo) 
as  its  people  determine,  or  to  abolish  it  when  they  please.  Bot  He 
Lincoln  says  that  when  our  fathers  made  this  government  they  did 
not  look  forward  to  the  state  of  things  now  existing,  and  therefofl 
he  thinks  the  doctrine  was  wrong ;  and  he  quotes  Brooks,  of  SontK 
Carolina,  to  prove  that  our  fathers  then  thought  that  probahli 
slavery  would  be  abolished  l)y  each  State  acting  for  itself  befon 
this  time.     Suppose  they  did ;  suppose  they  did  not  foresee  whal 
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has  occurred — does  that  change  the  principles  of  our  government  f 
They  did  not  probably  foresee  the  telegraph  that  transmits  intelli- 
gence by  lightning;  nor  did  they  foresee  the  raihroads  that  now 
form  the  bonds  of  union  between  the  different  States ;  or  the  thou- 
sand mechanical  inventions  that  have  elevated  mankind.  But  do 
these  things  change  the  principles  of  the  government!  Our  fathers, 
I  say,  maae  this  government  on  the  principle  of  the  right  of  each 
State  to  do  as  it  pleases  in  its  own  domestic  affair&L  subject  to  the 
Constitution,  and  allowed  the  people  of  each  to  apply  to  every  new 
change  of  circumstances  such  remedy  as  thev  may  see  fit  to  improve 
their  condition.    This  right  they  have  for  all  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Lincoln  went  on  to  tell  you  that  he  does  not  at  all  desire  to 
interfere  with  slavery  in  the  otates  where  it  exists,  nor  does  his 
party.  I  expected  him  to  say  that  down  here.  Let  me  ask  him 
then  how  he  expects  to  put  slavery  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinc- 
tion everywhere,  if  he  does  not  intend  to  interfere  with  it  in  the 
States  where  it  exists!  He  says  that  he  will  prohibit  it  in  all  Ter- 
ritories, and  the  inference  is,  then,  that  unless  they  make  free  States 
out  of  them  he  will  keep  them  out  of  the  Union;  for,  mark  you,  he 
did  not  say  whether  or  not  he  would  vote  to  admit  Kansas  with 
slavenr  or  not,  as  her  people  might  apply  (he  forgot  that,  as  usual); 
he  did  not  say  whether  or  not  he  was  m  favor  of  bringing  the 
Territories  now  in  existence  into  the  Union  on  the  princifMe  of 
Clay's  compromise  measures  on  the  slavery  question.  I  told  you 
that  he  would  not.  His  idea  is  that  he  will  prohibit  slavery  in  all 
the  Territories,  and  thus  force  them  all  to  become  free  States,  sur- 
rounding the  slave  States  with  a  cordon  of  free  States  and  hem- 
ming them  in,  keeping  the  slaves  confined  to  their  present  limits 
whibt  they  go  on  multiplying  until  the  soil  on  which  they  live  will 
no  longer  feed  them,  and  he  wiU  thus  be  able  to  put  slavery  in  a 
course  of  ultimate  extinction  by  starvation.  He  will  extinguish 
alavery  in  the  Southern  States  as  the  French^eneral  extiuguished 
the  Algerines  when  he  smoked  them  out.    ELe  is  goin^  to  extin- 

Sish  slavery  by  surrounding  the  slave  States,  hemming  in  the 
ves,  and  starving  them  out  of  existence,  as  you  smoke  a  fox  out 
of  his  hole.  He  intends  to  do  that  in  the  name  of  humanity  and 
Christianity,  in  order  that  we  may  get  rid  of  the  terrible  crime  and 
sin  entailed  upon  our  fathers  of  holding  slaves.  Mr.  Lincoln  makes 
oat  that  line  of  policy,  and  appeals  to  the  moral  sense  of  justice 
and  to  the  Christian  feeling  of  the  community  to  sustain  him.  He 
says  that  any  man  who  holds  to  the  contrary  doctrine  is  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  king  who  claimed  to  govern  by  divine  right.  Let  us 
examine  for  a  moment  and  see  wnat  principle  it  was  that  over- 
threw the  divine  right  of  Georce  III.  to  govern  us.  Did  not  these 
eolonies  rebel  because  the  British  parliament  had  no  right  to  pass 
laws  eoncerning  our  property  and  domestic  and  private  institu- 
tions without  our  consent!  We  demanded  that  the  British  govem- 
ment  should  not  pass  such  laws  unless  they  ^ave  us  representation 
in  the  body  passing  them — and  this  the  British  government  insist- 
ing on  doiuff,  we  went  to  war,  on  the  principle  that  the  home 
goyemment  snould  not  control  and  govern  distant  colonies  without 
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^ving  them  a  rei>re8e]itatioii.  Now  Mr.  Linoolii  proposes  to  govern 
tlie  Territories  without  giving  them  a  representation,  and  cSJls  on 
Congress  to  pass  laws  controlling  their  property  and  domestic  con- 
cerns without  their  consent  and  aeainst  their  wdL  Thus  he  asserts 
for  his  party  the  identical  princip^  asserted  by  Gteorge  m.  and  the 
Tories  of  the  Revolution. 

I  ask  you  to  look  into  these  things^  and  then  tell  me  whether  the 
Democracy  or  the  Abolitionists  are  right  I  hold  that  thepeople of 
a  Territory,  like  those  of  a  State  (I  use  uie  language  of  Mr.  ^Buchanan 
in  his  letter  of  acceptance),  have  the  right  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  slavery  sh^  or  shall  not  exist  within  their  limits.  The  point 
upon  which  Chief  Justice  Taney  expresses  his  opinion  is  simply  this, 
that  slaves,  being  property,  stand  on  an  equal  footing  wim  other 
property,  and  consequently  that  the  owner  has  the  same  nght  to  cany 
that  property  into  a  Temtory  that  he  has  any  other,  subject  to  the 
same  conditions.  Suppose  that  one  of  your  merchants  was  to  take 
fifty  or  one  hundred  tnousand  dollars'  worth  of  liquors  to  Kansas. 
He  has  a  right  to  go  there  under  that  decision,  but  when  he  gets 
there  he  finds  the  Maine  liquor-law  in  force,  and  what  can  he  do  with 
his  property  after  he  ^ets  it  there!  He  cannot  sell  it,  he  cannot  use 
it,  it  is  subiect  to  the  local  law,  and  that  law  is  against  him,  and  the 
best  thing  he  can  do  with  it  is  to  bring  it  back  into  Missouri  or  Qi- 
nois  and  sell  it.  If  you  ta^e  negroes  to  Kansas,  as  Colonel  Jefferson 
Davis  said  in  his  Bangor  speech,  from  which  I  have  quoted  to-dav, 
you  must  take  them  tnere  subject  to  the  local  law.  If  the  peo^e 
want  the  institution  of  slavery,  they  will  protect  and  encourage  it; 
but  if  they  do  not  want  it,  they  will  withhold  that  protection,  and  the 
absence  of  local  legislation  protecting  slavery  excludes  it  as  com- 
pletely as  a  positive  prohibition.  You  slaveholders  of  Missouri 
might  as  well  understand  what  you  know  practically,  that  yon  cannot 
carry  slavery  where  the  people  do  not  want  it.  All  you  have  a  right 
to  ask  is  that  the  people  shall  do  as  they  please ;  if  they  want  slaveiy, 
let  them  have  it;  if  they  do  not  want  it,  allow  them  to  refuse  to 
encourage  it. 

My  fnends,  if ,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  will  only  live  up  to  this 
great  fundamental  principle,  there  will  be  peace  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  Mr.  Lincoln  admits  that  under  the  Constitution,  on 
all  domestic  questions  except  slavery,  we  ought  not  to  interfere  with 
the  people  of  each  State.  What  right  have  we  to  interfere  with 
slavery  any  more  than  we  have  to  interfere  with  any  other  questionf 
He  says  that  this  slavery  question  is  now  the  bone  of  contention. 
Why  f  Simply  because  agitators  have  combined  in  all  the  free  States 
to  make  war  upon  it.  Suppose  the  agitators  in  the  States  should 
combine  in  one  half  of  the  Union  to  make  war  upon  the  railroad  sys- 
tem of  the  other  half.  They  would  thus  be  driven  to  the  same  sec- 
tional strife.  Suppose  one  section  makes  war  upon  any  other  peculiar 
institution  of  the  opposite  section,  and  the  same  strife  is  produced. 
The  only  remedy  and  safety  is  that  we  shall  stand  by  the  Constitution 
as  our  fathers  made  it,  obey  the  laws  as  they  are  passed,  while  they 
stand  the  proper  test,  and  sustain  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  constituted  authorities. 
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3er  15 1]  1858. — Fragment.  Opinion  on  Election  Laws  op 

Illinois. 

s  made  a  question  whether,  under  our  laws,  a  person  offering 
Bj  and  bein^  challenged,  and  having  taken  tne  oath  prescribed 
3  act  of  1849,  is  then  absolutely  entitled  to  vote,  or  whether 
th  may  be  disproved,  and  his  vote  thereon  lawfully  rejected, 
irple's  Statutes,  Volume  I,  all  our  existing  election  laws  are 
ht  together,  commencing  on  page  514  and  extending  to  page 
They  consist  of  acts  and  parts  of  acts  passed  at  different  times, 
rue  way  of  reading  so  much  of  the  law  as  applies  to  the  above 
on,  is  to  first  read  (64)  section  x,  including  the  form  of  the 
Dn  pa^  528.  Then  turn  back  and  read  (19)  section  xix,  on 
318.  If  it  be  said  that  the  section  last  mentioned  is  not  now 
•ce,  turn  forward  to  (75)  section  xxi,  on  page  530,  where  it  is 
8sly  declared  to  be  in  force. 

)  result  is  that  when  a  person  has  taken  the  oath,  his  oath  may 
e  proved  to  be  false,  and  his  vote  thereupon  rejected.  It  may 
>ved  to  be  false  by  cross-examining  the  proposed  voter  himself, 
any  other  person,  or  competent  testimony  known  to  the  gen- 
iw  of  evidence.  On  page  532  is  an  extract  of  a  Supreme  Court 
on  on  the  very  section  xix,  on  page  518,  in  which,  among  other 
9,  the  court  says:  ''If  such  person  tf^es  the  oath  prescribed 
¥,  the  judges  must  receive  his  vote^  unless  the  oath  oe  proved 
'    Somethmg  of  a  definition  of  residence  is  therein  given. 

October  30, 1858. —  Letter  to  E.  Lusk. 

Springfield,  October  30, 1858. 
lBD  Lusk,  Esq. 

\r  Sir:  I  understand  the  story  is  still  being  told  and  insisted 
that  I  have  been  a  Enow-nothing.  I  repeat  what  I  stated  in 
Uc  speech  at  Meredosia,  that  I  am  not.  nor  ever  have  been,  con- 
i  wim  the  party  called  the  Know-notning  party,  or  party  call- 
lemselves  tne  American  party.  Certainly  no  man  of  truth,  and 
eve  no  man  of  good  character  for  truth,  can  be  found  to  say  on 
m  knowledge  Uiat  I  ever  was  connected  with  that  party. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Linooln. 

November  4, 1858. — Letter  to  J.  J.  Crfttenden. 

Springfield,  November  4, 1858. 
J.  J.  Crfttenden. 

dear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  27th  was  taken  from  the  office  by 
kw  partner^  and  in  the  confusion  consequent  upon  the  recent 
nif  was  handed  to  me  only  this  moment.  I  am  sorry  the  allu- 
nade  in  the  ''Missouri  Republican"  to  the  private  correspon- 
between  yourself  and  me  has  given  you  any  pain.  It  gave  me 
Ay  a  thought,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that,  oeing  away  from 

1  did  not  see  it  until  only  two  days  before  the  election.    It 
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never  occurred  to  me  to  cast  any  blame  npon  yon.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  correspondence  has  been  allnded  to  in  the  ^'Missouri  Repub- 
lican" several  times;  but  I  only  saw  one  of  the  allusions  made,  in 
which  it  was  stated,  as  I  remember,  that  a  gentleman  of  St.  Louis 
had  seen  a  copy  of  ^rour  letter  to  me.  As  I  have  given  no  copy,  nor 
ever  shown  the  original,  of  course  I  inferred  he  Imd  seen  it  in  your 
hands;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  blame  von  for  diowing  whal 
you  had  written  yourself.  It  was  not  said  £hat  the  gentleman  had 
seen  a  copy,  or  the  ori^nal,  of  my  letter  to  you. 

The  emotions  of  defeat  at  the  dose  of  a  struggle  in  which  I  felt 
more  than  a  merely  selfish  interest,  and  to  which  defeat  the  use  of 
your  name  contributed  largely,  are  fresh  upon  mej  but  even  in  this 
mood  I  cannot  for  a  moment  suspect  you  of  anything  dishonorable. 

Your  obedient  servant^  A.  Lincoln. 

November  15, 1858. — Letteb  to  N.  B.  Judd. 

Springfield,  November  15,  1858. 
Hon.  N.  B.  Judd. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  yon  that  I  am  con- 
valescent, and  hoping  these  lines  may  find  you  in  the  same  improv- 
ing state  of  health.  Doubtless  you  have  suspected  for  some  time 
that  I  entertain  a  personal  wish  for  a  term  in  the  United  States 
Senate ;  and  had  the  suspicion  taken  the  shape  of  a  direct  charge,  I 
tiiink  I  could  not  have  truthfully  denied  it.  But  let  the  pai^  as 
nothing  be.  For  the  future,  my  view  is  that  the  fl^ht  must  m  on. 
The  returns  here  are  not  yet  completed :  but  it  is  believed  that 
Doughertys  vote  will  be  slightly  greater  than  Miller's  majority  over 
Tracy.  We  have  some  hundrea  and  twenty  thousand  clear  Repub- 
lican votes.  That  pile  is  worth  keeping  together.  It  will  elect  a 
State  treasurer  two  years  hence. 

In  that  day  I  shall  fight  in  the  ranks,  but  I  shall  be  in  no  one^s 
way  for  any  of  tiie  places.  I  am  especially  for  TrumbnU's  reelec- 
tion ;  and,  by  the  way,  this  brings  me  to  the  principal  object  of  this 
letter.  Can  you  not  take  your  draft  of  an  apportionment  law.  and 
carefully  revise  it  till  it  shall  be  strictly  and  obviously  just  in  all  par- 
ticulars, and  then  by  an  early  and  persistent  effort  ^t  enough  of  the 
enemy's  men  to  enable  you  to  pass  itt  I  believe  if  you  and  Peck 
make  a  job  of  it,  begin  early,  and  work  earnestly  and  quietly,  you  can 
succeed  in  it.  Unless  something  be  done,  TrumbuU  is  eventually 
beaten  two  years  hence.    Take  this  into  serious  consideration. 

Yours  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln. 

November  16, 1858. — Letter  to  N.  B.  Judd. 

Springfield,  November  16,  1858. 
Hon.  N.  B.  Judd. 

Bear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  15th  is  just  received.  I  wrote  you  the 
same  day.  As  to  the  pecuniary  matter,  I  am  willing  to  pay  accord- 
ing to  my  ability ;  but  I  am  the  poorest  hand  living  to  get  others 
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to  pay'.  I  have  been  on  expenses  so  lonff  without  earning  anything 
that  I  am  absolutely  without  money  now  for  even  househola  purposes. 
StilL  if  you  can  put  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  me  toward 
discnarging  the  debt  of  the  committee,  I  win  allow  it  when  you  and 
I  settle  the  private  matter  between  us.  This,  with  what  I  have 
already  paid,  and  with  an  outstanding  note  of  mine,  will  exceed  my 
subscription  of  five  hundred  dollars.  This,  too,  is  exclusive  of  my 
ordinary  expenses  during  the  campaign,  aU  of  which  being  added  to 
my  loss  of  time  and  business,  bears  pretty  heavily  upon  one  no  better 
off  in  [this]  world's  goods  than  I:  but  as  I  haH  the  post  of  honor,  it 
is  not  for  me  to  be  over  nice.  You  are  feeling  badly, — ''And  tnis 
too  shall  pass  away,''  never  fear.    Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

November  19,  1858. —  Letteb  to  H.  Asbuby. 

Spbingfield,  November  19,  1858. 
Henry  Asbuby,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir :  Tours  of  the  13th  was  received  some  days  ago.  The 
fight  must  go  on.  The  cause  of  civil  liberty  must  not  be  surrendered 
at  the  end  of  one  or  even  one  hundred  defeats.  Douglas  had  the 
ingenuity  to  be  supported  in  the  late  contest  both  as  the  best  means 
to  Dreak  down  ana  to  uphold  the  slave  interest.  No  ingenuity  can 
keep  tiiese  antagonistic  elements  in  harmony  long.  Another  explo- 
sion will  soon  come.  Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

November  19, 1858. — Letteb  to  A.  G.  Henby. 

Spbingfield,  Illinois,  November  19, 1858. 
Db.  a.  G.  Henby. 

My  dear  Sir :  Tours  of  the  27th  of  September  was  received  two 
days  ago.  I  was  at  Oquawka,  Henderson  County,  on  the  9th  of 
October;  and  I  may  then  have  seen  Major  A.  N.  Armstrong;  but 
having  notMng  then  to  fix  mv  attention,  I  do  not  remember  such  a 
man.  I  have  concluded^  as  tne  best  way  of  serving  you,  to  inclose 
yonr  letter  to  E.  A.  Paine,  Esq.,  of  Monmouth,  HI.,  a  reliable  law- 
yer, asking  him  to  do  what  you  ask  of  me.  If  a  suit  is  to  be 
Iffoaght.  he  will  correspond  directly  with  you. 

Yon  doubtless  have  seen  ere  this  the  result  of  the  election  here. 
Of  course  I  wished,  but  I  did  not  much  expect,  a  better  result. 
The  popular  vote  of  the  State  is  with  us ;  so  tnat  the  seat  in  the 

•  a  ....  • 

{Lower  portion  of  page  cut  off,) 
.....  • 

whole  canvass.  On  the  contrary,  John  and  George  Weber,  and 
several  such  old  Democrats,  were  furiously  for  me.  As  a  general 
rule,  out  of  Sangamon  as  well  as  in  it,  much  of  the  plain  old  De- 
mocracy is  with  us,  while  nearly  all  the  old  exclusive  silk-stocking 
Whiggerv  is  against  us.  I  don't  mean  nearly  all  the  Old  Whig  Pfti^yy 
but  nearly  all  of  the  nice  exclusive  sort.    And  why  nott    There 
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has  been  nothing  in  politics  since  the  Bevolation  so  oonj^nial  to 
their  nature  as  t£e  present  position  of  the  great  Democratic  party. 
I  am  glad  I  made  the  late  race.  It  gave  me  a  hearing  on  m 
great  and  durable  question  of  the  a^ge,  which  I.  could  have  had  in 
no  other  way ;  and  though  I  now  sink  out  of  view,  and  shall  be  for- 
gotten, I  believe  I  have  made  some  marks  which  will  tdl  for  tlie 
cause  of  civil  liberty  louff  after  I  am  gone.  Mary  joins  me  in  send- 
ing our  best  wishes  to  mrs.  Henry  and  others  of  your  family. 

November  25,  1858. —  Letter  to  J.  A.  Matteson. 

Springpield,  November  25,  1858. 
Hon.  Joel  A.  Matteson. 

Dear  Sir:  Last  summer,  when  a  movement  was  made  in  court 
against  your  road,  you  engaged  us  to  be  on  your  side.  It  has  so 
happened  that,  so  far,  we  have  performed  no  service  in  the  case: 
but  we  lost  a  cash  fee  offered  us  on  the  other  side.  Now,  beinff  hard 
run,  we  propose  a  little  compromise.  We  will  daim  nothing  for  the 
matter  just  mentioned,  if  you  will  relieve  us  at  once  from  the  old 
matter  at  the  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  be  greatly 
obliged  to  boot.    Can  you  not  do  it! 

Tours  truly,    A.  Lincoln. 

[February  22]  1859. —  Lectpure  on  "  Discoveries,  Inventions,  and 
Improvements,''  delivered  in  Neighboring  Towns  in  1859,  and 
before  the  Springfield  Library  Association,  Springfield, 
Illinois,  February  22,  1860. 

From  autograph  manuscript  in  the  Lincoln  ColleeHon  of  Charles  J. 

OuntheTj  Esq.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

We  have  all  heard  of  Young  America.    He  is  the  most  current 

Jouth  of  the  age.  Some  think  nim  conceited  and  arrogant ;  but  has 
e  not  reason  to  entertain  a  rather  extensive  opinion  of  himself  f 
Is  he  not  the  inventor  and  owner  of  the  present,  and  sole  hope  of 
the  future  f  Men  and  things,  everywhere,  are  ministering  nnto  mm. 
Look  at  his  apparel,  and  you  shall  see  cotton  fabrics  from  Man- 
chester and  Lowell ;  flax  linen  from  Ireland  j  wool  cloth  from  Spain ; 
silk  from  France ;  furs  from  the  arctic  region )  with  a  boffalo-robe 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  a  general  outsider.  At  bis  table,  be- 
sides plain  bread  and  meat  made  at  home,  are  sugar  from  Louisiana, 
coffee  and  fruits  from  the  tropics,  salt  from  Turk's  Island,  fish  from 
Newfoundland,  tea  from  China,  and  spices  from  the  Indies.  The 
whale  of  the  Pacific  furnishes  his  candle-light,  he  has  a  diamond  ring 
from  Brazil,  a  gold  watch  from  California,  and  aSpanidi  cigar  ftom 
Havana.  He  not  only  has  a  present  supply  of  all  t^ese,  and  much 
more ;  but  thousands  of  hands  are  engaged  in  producing  fresh  sup- 
plies, and  other  thousands  in  brining  them  to  him.  The  iron  horse 
IS  panting  and  impatient  to  carry  him  everywhere  in  no  time :  and  the 
lightning  stands  ready  harnessed  to  take  and  bring  his  tidings  in  a 
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)rifLe  less  than  no  time.  He  owns  a  lar^e  part  of  the  world,  b^  right 
>f  possessing  it,  and  all  the  rest  by  right  of  wanting  it,  and  intend- 
ng  to  have  it.  As  Plato  had  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  so 
STonnjg  America  has  ''a  pleasing  hope,  a  fond  desire  —  a  longing 
if ter  ''territory.  He  has  a  great  passion  —  a  perfect  rage  —  for  the 
*  new";  particularly  new  men  for  office,  and  the  new  earth  mentioned 
in  the  Revelations,  m  which,  being  no  more  sea^  there  must  be  about 
three  times  as  much  land  as  in  the  present.  He  is  a  great  friend  of 
tiumanity ;  and  his  desire  for  land  is  not  selfish,  but  merely  an  im- 
polse  to  extend  the  area  of  freedom.  He  is  very  anxious  to  fight 
[or  the  liberation  of  enslaved  nations  and  colonies,  provided,  always, 
they  have  land,  and  have  not  any  liking  for  his  interference.  As  to 
those  who  have  no  land,  and  would  be  gmd  of  help  from  any  quarter, 
he  considers  they  can  afford  to  wait  a  few  hundred  years  longer.  In 
knowledge  he  is  particularly  rich.  He  knows  all  that  can  possibly 
be  known;  inclines  to  believe  in  smritual  rappiugs,  and  is  the  un- 
qaestioned  inventor  of  "  Manifest  Destiny."  His  horror  is  for  all 
that  is  old,  particularly  "  Old  Fogy  " ;  and  if  there  be  anything  old 
which  he  can  endure,  it  is  only  old  whisky  and  old  tobacco. 

If  the  said  Young  America  really  is,  as  he  claims  to  be,  the  owner 
of  all  present,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  considerable  advan- 
ta^  of  Old  Fogy.  Take,  for  instance,  the  first  of  all  fogies.  Father 
Adam.  There  ne  stood,  a  very  perfect  physical  man,  as  poets  and 
painters  inform  us;  but  he  must  have  been  very  ignorant,  and  sim- 
ple in  his  habits.  He  had  had  no  sufficient  time  to  learn  much  by 
observation,  and  he  had  no  near  neighbors  to  teach  him  anything. 
No  part  of  his  breakfast  had  been  brought  from  the  other  side  of 
the  world  ^  and  it  is  quite  probable  he  had  no  conception  of  the 
world  havme  any  other  side.  In  all  these  things,  it  is  very  plain,  he 
was  no  equal  of  Y  oung  America :  the  most  that  can  be  said  is,  tnat 
according  to  his  chance  he  may  have  been  quite  as  much  of  a  man 
as  his  very  self-complacent  descendant.  Little  as  was  what  he 
knew,  let  the  youngster  discard  all  he  has  learned  from  others,  and 
then  show,  if  he  can,  any  advantage  on  his  side.  In  the  way  of  land 
and  live-stock,  Adam  was  quite  in  the  ascendant.  He  had  dominion 
over  all  the  earth,  and  aU  the  living  thin^  upon  and  round  about  it. 
The  land  has  been  sadly  divided  out  smce;  but  never  fret,  Toung 
America  will  re-annex  it. 

The  great  difference  between  Toung  America  and  Old  Fo^  is  the 
result  of  discoveries,  inventions,  and  improvements.  These,  in  turn, 
are  the  resalt  of  observation,  reflection,  and  exneriment.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  quite  certain  that  ever  since  water  nas  been  boiled  in 
oovered  vessels,  men  have  seen  the  lids  of  the  vessels  rise  and  fall  a 
little,  with  a  sort  of  fluttering  motion,  by  force  of  the  steam ;  but  so 
kmg  as  this  was  not  speci^ly  observed,  and  reflected,  and  exi)eri- 
mented  upon,  it  came  to  nothing.  At  length,  however,  after  many 
thonsand  years,  some  man  observes  this  long-known  effect  of  hot 
water  lifting  a  not-Ud,  and  begins  a  train  of  reflection  upK)n  it.  He 
■ays,  *'Why,  to  oe  sure,  the  force. that  lifts  the  pot-lid  will  lift  any- 
thing else  which  is  no  heavier  than  the  pot-lid.  And  as  man  has 
mnen  haard  lighting  to  do,  cannot  this  hot- water  power  be  made  to 
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help  him  t "  He  has  become  a  little  excit«d  on  the  enbjeet,  and  Ii 
fancies  he  hears  a  voice  answering, "  Try  me."  He  does  trj-  it ;  an 
the  observatioD,  reflectiou,  and  tnaJ  g^ve  to  the  world  the  control  6 
that  tremendous  and  now  well-known  agent  called  steam-powa" 
This  is  not  the  actual  history  in  detail,  but  the  general  principle. 
But  was  this  first  inventor  of  the  application  of  steam  wiser  ( 
more  ingenious  than  those  who  had  gone  before  him!  Not  at  al 
Had  he  not  learned  much  of  those,  lie  never  would  have  sueceedei 
probably  never  would  have  thought  of  making  the  attempt.  To  h 
fruitful  in  invention,  it  is  indispensable  to  have  a  habit  of  obserri 
tion  and  reflection ;  and  this  habit  our  steam  friend  acquired,  M 
doubt,  from  those  who,  to  him,  were  old  fogies.  But  for  the  differcDO 
in  habit  of  observation,  why  did  Yankees  almost  instantly  discovtf 

fold  in  California,  which  had  been  trodden  upon  and  overlooked  hf 
Ddiansand  Mexican  greasers  forcenturiesT  Gold-mines  are  not  tli 
only  mines  overlooked  iu  the  same  wav.  Thpre  are  more  mines  abon 
the  earth's  surface  than  below  it.  All  nature  — the  whole  world,  m» 
terial,  moral,  and  intellectual — is  a  mine:  and  in  Adam's  day  it  wast 
wholly  unexplored  mine.  Now,  it  was  the  destined  work  of  Adai^ 
race  to  develop,  by  discoveries,  inventions,  and  improvements,  U" 
hidden  treasures  of  this  mine.  But  Adam  had  nothing  to  turn  h 
attention  to  the  work.  If  he  should  do  anything  in  the  way  of  inveil 
tions,  he  had  first  to  invent  the  art  of  invention,  the  instance,  at  least 
if  not  the  habit,  of  observation  and  reflection.  As  might  be  expected 
he  seems  not  to  have  been  a  very  observing  man  at  first;  for  it  af 
pears  he  went  about  naked  a  considerable  length  of  time  before  D 
ever  noticed  that  obvious  fact.  But  when  he  did  observe  it,  the  ol 
servation  was  not  lost  upon  him ;  for  it  immediately  led  to  the  first  d 
all  inventionsof  which  we  have  any  direct  account — the  fig-leaf  apron 
The  inclination  to  exchange  thoughts  with  one  another  is  prohl 
bly  an  original  impulse  of  our  nature.  If  I  be  in  pain,  I  wish  to  Is 
you  know  it,  and  to  ask  your  sympathy  and  assistance ;  and  mr 
pleasurable  emotions  also  1  wiali  to  communicate  to  and  snare  with 
you.  But  to  carry  on  such  communications,  some  instrumentality 
IS  indispensable.  Accordingly,  speech  —  articulate  sounds  rattletl 
off  from  the  tongue  —  was  used  by  our  first  parents,  and  even  t^~ 
Adam  bcfoi-e  tlie  creation  of  Eve,  He  gave  names  to  the  anima 
while  she  was  still  a  bone  in  his  side ;  and  he  broke  out  quite  vcd 
bly  when  she  fli-st  stood  before  him,  the  best  present  of  his  Mai 
Prom  this  it  would  appear  that  speech  was  not  an  invention  of  n 
but  rather  the  direct  gift  of  his  Creator.  But  whether  divine  i 
or  invention,  it  is  still  plain  that  if  a  mode  of  eonimunioation  o 
been  left  to  invention,  speech  must  have  been  the  first,  from  t 
superior  adaptation  to  the  end  of  the  organs  of  speech  over  evt 
other  means  within  the  whole  range  of  nature.  Of  the  organ 
speech  the  tongue  is  the  principal;  and  if  we  shall  test  it,  we  8 
find  the  capacities  of  the  tongue,  in  the  utterance  of  artjcr 
sounds,  absolutely  wonderfid.  You  can  count  from  one  to 
hundred  quite  distinctly  in  about  forty  seconds.  In  doing  this  f 
hundred  and  eighty-three  distinct  sounds  or  syllables  are  utten^ 
being  seven  to  each  second,  and  yet  there  should  be  enongh  diff* 
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ence  between  every  two  to  be  easily  reco^ized  by  the  ear  of  the 
hearer.  What  other  signs  to  represent  things  could  possibly  be 
produced  so  rapidly!  or,  even  if  ready  made,  could  be  arranged  so 
rapidly  to  express  the  sense  f    Motions  with  the  hands  are  no  ade- 

Juate  substitute.  Marks  for  the  recognition  of  the  eye, —  writing, — 
Ithough  a  wonderful  auxiliary  of  speech,  is  no  worthy  substi- 
'^  tate  for  it.  In  addition  to  l^e  more  slow  and  laborious  process  of 
^  getting  up  a  communication  in  writing,  the  materials — pen,  ink, 
^  and  paper — are  not  always  at  hand.  But  one  always  has  his 
tongue  with  him,  and  the  breath  of  his  life  is  the  ever-ready  mate- 
rial with  which  it  works.  Speech,  then,  by  enabling  different  indi- 
viduals to  interchange  thoughts,  and  thereby  to  combine  their 
powers  of  observation  and  reflection,  greatly  facilitates  useful  dis- 
coveries and  inventions.  What  one  observes,  and  would  himself 
infer  nothing  from,  he  tells  to  another,  and  that  other  at  once  sees 
a  valuable  hmt  in  it.  A  result  is  thus  reached  which  neither  alone 
would  have  arrived  at.  And  this  reminds  me  of  what  I  passed  un- 
noticed before,  that  the  very  first  invention  was  a  joint  operation. 
Eve  haviuK  shared  with  Adam  the  getting  up  of  the  apron.  And, 
indeed,  judging  from  the  fact  that  sewing  has  come  down  to  our 
times  as  ''  woman's  work,''  it  is  very  prob^le  she  took  the  leading 
part, — he^perhaps,  doing  no  more  tiian  to  stand  by  and  thread  the 
needle.  That  proceeding  may  be  reckoned  as  the  mother  of  all 
**  sewing-societies."  and  me  first  and  most  perfect  "  World's  Pair," 
all  inventions  ana  all  inventors  then  in  the  world  being  on  the  spot. 
But  speech  alone,  valuable  as  it  ever  has  been  and  is,  has  not  ad- 
vanced the  condition  of  the  world  much.  This  is  abundantly  evident 
when  we  look  at  the  degraded  condition  of  all  those  tribes  of  human 
ereatures  who  have  no  considerable  additional  means  of  communi- 
oafein^  thoughts.  Writing,  the  art  of  communicating  thoughts  to 
the  mind  tlu^u^h  the  eye,  is  the  ^reat  invention  of  the  world.  Oreat 
is  the  astonishing  range  of  analysis  and  combination  which  neces- 
sarily underlies  the  most  crude  and  general  conception  of  it — great. 
very  greats  in  enabling  us  to  converse  with  the  dead,  the  absent,  ana 
the  unborn,  at  all  distonces  of  time  and  space ;  and  great,  not  ouly 
in  its  direct  benefits,  but  greatest  help  to  ail  other  inventions.  Sup- 
nose  the  art,  with  all  conceptions  of  it,  were  this  day  lost  to  the  world, 
now  long,  tiiink  you,  would  it  be  before  Young  America  could  get  up 
the  letter  A  with  any  adequate  notion  of  usin^  it  to  advantage?  The 
precise  period  at  which  writing  was  invented  is  not  known,  but  it 
certainly  was  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses ;  from  which  we  may 
safely  infer  that  its  inventors  were  very  old  fogies. 

Webster,  at  the  time  of  writing  his  dictionary,  speaks  of  the  Eng- 
lish lanraage  as  then  consistiuff  of  seventy  or  eignty  thousand  words. 
If  so,  the  language  in  which  the  five  books  of  Moses  were  written 
must  at  that  time,  now  thirty-three  or  -four  hundred  years  agoJhave 
consisted  of  at  least  one  quarter  as  many,  or  twenty  thousand.  When 
we  remember  that  words  are  sounds  merely,  we  shall  conclude  that 
the  idea  of  representing  those  sounds  by  marks,  so  that  whoever 
should  at  any  time  after  see  the  marks  would  understand  what 
sounds  they  meant,  was  a  bold  and  ingenious  conception,  not  likely 
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to  occur  to  one  man  in  a  million  in  the  ruu  of  a  thousand  years. 
And  when  it  did  occur,  a  distinct  mark  for  each  word,  giving  twenty 
thousand  different  marks  first  to  be  learned,  and  afterward  to  be  re- 
membered, would  follow  as  the  second  thought,  and  would  present 
such  a  difSeulty  as  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  thing 
was  impracticable.  But  the  necessity  still  would  exist ;  and  we  may 
readily  suppose  that  the  idea  was  conceived,  and  lost,  and  repro- 
duced, and  dropped,  and  taken  up  again  and  again,  until  at  last  the 
thought  of  dividing  sounds  into  part«,  and  making  a  mark,  not  to 
represent  a  whole  sound,  but  only  a  part  of  one,  and  then  of  com- 
bining those  marks,  not  very  many  in  number,  upon  principles  of 
permutation,  so  as  to  represent  any  and  all  of  the  wnole  twenty  thou- 
sand words,  and  even  any  additional  number,  was  somehow  conceived 
and  pushed  into  practice.  This  was  the  invention  of  phonetic  writing, 
as  distinguished  from  the  clumsy  picture-writing  of  some  of  the  na- 
tions. That  it  was  difficult  of  conception  and  execution  is  apparent, 
as  well  by  the  foregoing  reflection,  as  the  fact  that  so  many  tribes  or 
men  have  come  down  from  Adam's  time  to  onr  own  without  ever 
having  possessed  it.  Its  utility  may  be  conceived  by  the  reflectioa 
that  to  It  we  owe  everything  which  distinguishes  us  from  savagra. 
Take  it  from  ua,  and  the  Bible,  all  history,  all  science,  all  govom- 
ment,  all  commerce,  and  nearly  all  social  intercourse  go  with  it. 

The  great  activity  of  the  tongue  in  articulating  sounds  has  already     , 
been  mentioned,  and  it  may  be  of  some  passing  interest  to  notice     J 
the  wonderful  power  of  the  eye  in  conveying  ideas  to  the  mind  from    J 
writing.     Take  the  same  example  of  the  numbers  from  one  to  ooe    I 
hundred  written  down,  and  joa  can  run  your  eye  over  the  list,  and    I 
be  assured  that  every  number  is  in  it,  in'almut  one  half  the  time  it    | 
would  require  to  pronounce  tlie  words  with  the  voice;  and  not  only 
BO,  but  you  can  in  the  same  short  time  deticrmine  whether  every 
word  is  spelled  coirectly,  bv  which  it  is  evident  that  every  separate 
letter,  amounting  to  eight  hundred  and  sixty-fonr,  has  been  recog- 
nized and  reported  to  the  mind  within  the  incredibly  short  space  of 
twenty  seconds,  or  one  third  of  a  minute. 

I  have  already  intimated  my  opinion  that  in  the  world's  history 
certain  inventions  and  diseoveries  occurred  of  peculiar  value,  ou 
account  of  their  great  efficiency  in  facilitating  all  other  inventions 
and  discoveries.  Of  these  were  the  art  of  writing  and  of  printing, 
the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  introduction  of  patent  laws.  The 
date  of  the  first,  as  already  stated,  is  unknown;  but  it  certainly  was 
as  much  as  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era;  the 
second — printing — came  in  1436,  or  nearly  three  thousand  years 
after  the  first.  The  others  followed  more  rapidly — the  discovery  of 
America  in  1492,  and  the  first  patent  laws  in  1624.  Though  *not 
apposite  to  my  present  purpose,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  fruitf ulni«s 
of  that  period  to  mention  two  other  important  events  —  the  Lu- 
theran Reformation  in  1517,  and,  still  earlier,  the  invention  uf 
negroes,  or  of  the  present  mode  of  using  them,  in  1434.  Bnt  to 
return  to  the  consideration  of  printing,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  bnt  the 
other  half,  and  in  reality  the  better  half,  of  writing;  and  that  both 
together  are  but  the  assistants  of  speech  in  the  communication  o£    ■ 
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thoughts  between  man  and  man.  When  man  was  possessed  of 
speecii  alone,  the  chances  of  invention,  discovery,  and  improvement 
were  very  limited  j  but  by  the  introduction  of  each  of  these  they 
were  greatly  multiplied.  When  writing  was  invented,  any  impor- 
tant observation  likely  to  lead  to  a  discovery  had  at  least  a  chance  of 
being  written  down,  and  consequently  a  little  chance  of  never  being 
forgotten,  and  of  bein^  seen  and  reflected  upon  by  a  much  gi*eater 
number  of  persons;  and  thereby  the  chances  of  a  valuable  hint  being 
caught  proi>ortionately  augmented.  By  this  means  the  observation 
of  a  single  individual  might  lead  to  an  important  invention  years, 
and  even  centuries,  after  he  was  dead.  In  one  word,  by  means  or 
writing,  the  seeds  of  invention  were  more  permanently  preserved 
and  more  widely  sown.  And  yet  for  three  thousand  years  during 
which  printing  remained  undiscovered  after  writing  was  in  use,  it 
was  only  a  small  portion  of  the  people  who  could  write,  or  read  writ- 
ing: and  consequently  the  field  of  invention,  though  much  extended, 
stul  continued  venr  limited.  At  length  printing  came.  It  gave  ten 
thousand  copies  of  any  written  matter  quite  as  cheaply  as  ten  were 
given  before;  and  consequently  a  thousand  minds  were  brought  into 
the  field  where  there  was  out  one  before.  This  was  a  ^at  gain — and 
history  shows  a  great  change  corresponding  to  it — in  point  of  time. 
I  will  venture  to  consider  it  the  true  termination  of  that  period 
called  ''the  dark  ages."  Discoveries,  inventions,  and  improvements 
followed  rapidly,  and  have  been  increasing  their  rapidity  ever  since. 
The  effects  could  not  come  all  at  once.  It  required  time  to  bring  them 
out:  and  they  are  still  coming.  The  capacity  to  read  could  not  be  ^ 
multiplied  as  fast  as  the  means  of  reading.  Spelling-books  just 
began  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the  children,  but  the  teachers  were 
not  very  numerous  or  very  competent,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  infer  they 
did  not  advance  so  speedily  as  they  do  nowadays.  It  is  very  prob- 
able— almost  certain  —  that  the  great  mass  of  men  at  that  time 
were  utterly  unconscious  that  their  condition  or  their  minds  were 
capable  of  improvement.  They  not  only  looked  upon  the  educated  ^ 
few  as  superior  beings,  but  they  supposea  themselves  to  be  naturally 
incapable  of  rising  to  equality.  To  emancipate  the  mind  from  this 
false  underestimate  of  itself  is  the  ^eat  task  which  printing  came 
into  the  world  to  perform.  It  is  duficult  for  us  now  and  here  to 
conceive  how  strong  this  slavery  of  the  mind  was,  and  how  long 
it  did  of  necessity  take  to  break  its  shackles,  and  to  ^et  a  habit  of 
freedom  of  thought  established.  It  is,  in  this  connection,  a  curious 
fact  that  a  new  country  is  most  favorable — almost  necessary — 
to  the  emancipation  of  thought,  and  the  consequent  advancement 
of  civilization  and  the  arts.  The  human  family  originated,  as  is 
thought,  somewhere  in  Asia,  and  have  worked  their  way  principally 
weatwaitL  Just  now  in  civilization  and  the  arts  the  people  of  Asia 
are  entirely  behind  those  of  Europe;  those  of  the  east  of  Europe 
behind  those  of  the  west  of  it;  while  we,  here,  in  America,  think  we 
discover,  and  invent,  and  improve  faster  than  any  of  them.  They 
may  think  this  is  arrogance;  but  they  cannot  deny  that  Russia  has 
called  on  us  to  show  ner  how  to  build  steamboats  and  railroads, 
while  in  the  older  parts  of  Asia  they  scarcely  know  that  such  things 
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as  steamboats  and  railroads  exist.  In  anciently  inhabited  conntrieiy 
the  dust  of  ages — a  real,  downright  old-f ogyism  —  seems  to  settle 
upon  and  smother  the  intellects  and  energies  of  man.  It  is  in  tUt 
view  that  I  have  mentioned  the  discovery  of  America  as  an  eveDt 
^atly  favoring  and  facilitating  useful  oiscoveries  and  inventiona. 
^ext  came  the  patent  laws.  These  began  in  England  in  1624,  and 
in  this  country  with  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution.  Before  then 
any  man  [might]  instantly  use  what  another  man  had  invented,  lo 
that  the  inventor  had  no  special  advantage  from  his  invention.  The 
patent  svstem  changed  tnis,  secured  to  the  inventor  for  a  limited 
time  exclusive  use  of  his  inventions,  and  thereby  added  the  fad 
of  interest  to  the  fire  of  genius  in  the  discovery  and  production  of 
new  and  useful  things. 

March  1, 1859. — Speech  at  Chicago  on  the  Night 
OP  THE  Municipal  Elechon. 

I  understand  that  you  have  to-day  rallied  around  your  principlei) 
and  they  have  again  triumphed  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly happy  to  meet  vou  under  such  cheering  anspices  on  tUi 
occasion — the  first  on  wnich  I  have  appeared  before  an  audienee 
since  the  campaign  of  last  year.  It  is  unsuitable  to  enter  intoi 
len^hy  discourse,  as  is  quite  apparent,  at  a  moment  like  this.  I 
shaU  therefore  detain  you  only  a  very  snort  while. 

It  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  find  an  opportonitv  under  sudi 
favorable  circumstances  to  return  my  thanks  for  the  gallant  support 
that  the  Republicans  of  the  city  of  dnicago  and  of  the  State  gave  to 
the  cause  m  which  we  were  all  engaged  in  the  late  momentous 
struggle  in  Illinois. 

I  remember  in  that  canvass  but  one  instance  of  dissatisfaction 
with  my  course,  and  I  allude  to  that  now  not  for  the  purpose  of  reviv- 
ing any  matter  of  dispute  or  producing  any  unpleasant  feeling,  but 
in  order  to  help  to  get  rid  of  the  point  upon  which  that  matter  of 
disagreement  or  dissatisfaction  arose.  I  understand  that  in  some 
speeches  I  made  I  said  something,  or  was  supposed  to  have  said 
something,  that  some  very  good  people,  as  I  rejuly  believe  them  to 
be,  commented  upon  unfavorably,  and  said  that  rather  than  support 
one  holding  such  sentiments  as  I  had  expressed,  the  real  friencb  cl 
liberty  could  afford  to  wait  a  while.  I  don't  want  to  say  anything 
that  shall  excite  unkind  feeling,  and  I  mention  this  simply  to  sug- 
gest that  I  am  afraid  of  the  effect  of  that  sort  of  argument.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  it  comes  from  good  men.  but  I  am  afraid  of  the  result  upon 
organized  action  where  great  results  are  in  view,  if  any  of  us  allow 
ourselves  to  seek  out  minor  or  separate  points,  on  which  there  may 
be  difference  of  views  as  to  policy  and  nght,  and  let  them  keep  ns 
from  uniting  in  action  upon  a  great  principle  in  a  cause  on  which  we 
all  agree ;  or  are  deluded  into  the  belief  that  all  can  be  brought  to 
consider  alike  and  agree  upon  every  minor  point  before  we  unite  and 
press  forward  in  organization,  asking  the  cooperation  of  aJl  good 
men  in  that  resistance  to  the  extension  of  slavery  upon  which  we  all 
agree.    I  am  afraid  that  such  methods  would  result  in  keeping  the 
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friends  of  liberty  waiting  longer  than  we  ought  to.  I  say  this  for 
the  purpose  of  suggesting  that  we  consider  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  and  wiser,  so  lon^  as  we  all  agree  that  this  matter  of  slavery 
is  a  moral,  political,  and  social  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  a 
wrong,  not  to  let  anything  minor  or  subsidiary  to  that  main  princi- 
ple and  purpose  make  us  fail  to  cooperate. 

One  ouier  thing, —  and  that  again  I  say  in  no  spirit  of  unkindness. 
There  was  a  queSion  amongst  Kei)ublicans  all  tne  time  of  the  can- 
vass of  last  year,  and  it  has  not  quite  ceased  yet,  whether  it  was  not 
the  true  and  better  nolicv  for  the  Republicans  to  make  it  their  chief 
object  to  reelect  Juage  Douglas  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Now,  I  difiFer  with  those  who  thought  that  the  true  poUcy,  but  I  have 
never  said  an  unkind  word  of  any  one  entertaining  that  opinion.  I 
believe  most  of  them  were  as  sincerely  the  friends  of  our  cause  as  I 
claim  to  be  myself;  yet  I  thought  they  were  mistaken,  and  I  speak 
of  this  now  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  course  that  I  took  and 
the  course  of  those  who  supported  me.  In  what  I  say  now  there  is 
no  unkindness,  even  toward  Jud^e  Douglas.  I  have  believed  that 
in  the  Republican  situation  in  lUinois,  if  we,  the  Republicans  of  this 
State,  haa  made  Judge  Douglas  our  candidate  for  tne  Senate  of  the 
United  States  last  year,  and  had  elected  him,  there  would  to-daj  be 
no  Republican  party  in  this  Union.  I  believe  that  the  principles 
arouna  which  we  have  rallied  and  organized  that  parly  would  hve : 
they  will  live  under  all  circumstances,  while  we  willdie.  They  would 
reproduce  another  party  in  the  future.  But  in  the  mean  time  all  tiie 
labor  that  has  been  done  to  build  up  the  present  Republican  party 
would  be  entirely  lost,  and  perhaps  twenty  years  of  time,  before  we 
would  again  have  formed  around  that  principle  as  solid,  extensive, 
and  formidable  an  organization  as  we  have,  standing  shoulder  to 
dioulder,  to-night,  in  harmony  and  strength  around  the  Republican 
banner. 

It  militates  not  at  all  a^nst  this  view  to  tell  us  that  the  Repub- 
licans could  make  something  in  the  State  of  New  York  b}r  electing 
to  Congress  John  B.  Haskm,  who  occupied  a  position  similar  to 
Judffe  Doufflas;  or  that  they  could  make  something  by  electing 
TTi<»kniiiTi  01  Pennsylvania,  or  Davis  of  Indiana.  I  think  it  likely 
that  they  could  ana  do  make  something  by  it :  but  it  is  false  logic 
to  assume  that  for  that  reason  anything  could  be  gained  by  us  in 
electing  Judge  Douglas  in  Illinois.  And  for  this  reason :  It  is  no 
disparagement  to  these  men,  Hickman  and  Davis,  to  say  that  indi- 
viaaaUy  they  were  comparatively  small  men,  and  the  Republican 
party  could  take  hold  of  them,  use  them^  elect  them,  absorb  them, 
expel  them^  or  do  whatever  it  pleased  with  them,  and  the  Repub- 
lican organization  be  in  no  wise  shaken.  But  it  is  not  so  with  Judge 
Douflplas.  Let  the  Republican  party  of  Illinois  dally  with  Jud^  Doug- 
las ;  let  them  fall  in  oehind  him  and  make  him  their  candidate,  and 
they  do  not  absorb  him — ^he  absorbs  them.  They  would  come  out  at 
the  end  all  Douglas  men,  all  claimed  by  him  as  having  indorsed 
every  one  of  his  doctrines  upon  the  great  subject  with  which  the  whole 
nation  is  engaged  at  this  hour — that  the  question  of  negro  slavery 
is  rimfdy  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents ;  that  the  Almighty  has 
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drawn  a  line  across  the  continent,  on  one  side  of  which  labor — the 
cultivation  of  the  soil — must  always  be  performed  by  slaves.  It 
would  be  claimed  that  we,  like  him,  do  not  care  whether  slaverj-  ia 
voted  up  or  voted  down.  Had  we  made  him  our  candidate  and 
given  him  a  great  majority,  we  should  never  have  heard  an  end  of 
declarations  by  him  that  we  had  indorsed  all  these  dogmas. 

You  all  remember  that  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  there  was 
a  measure  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Crittenden  which  pro- 
posed that  the  pro-slavery  Lecompton  constitution  should  be  left  to  a 
vote  to  be  taken  in  Kansas,  and  if  it  and  slavery  were  adopted,  Kan- 
sas should  be  at  once  admitted  as  a  slave  State.   That  same  measure 
was  introduced  into  the  House  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  therefore 
got  the  name  of  the  Crittenden-Montgomery  bill;  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  Republicans  all  voted  for  it  under  the  pi^ii- 
liar  eirenmstances  in  which  they  found  themselves  placed.    Ton  may 
remember  also  that  the  New  York  "  Tribune,"  which  was  so  much  in 
favor  of  our  electing  Judge  Douglas  to  the  Senate  of  the  UniteJ 
States,  has  not  yet  got  through  the  task  of  defending  the  Repobli- 
can  party,  after  that  one  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  from 
the  charge  of  having  gone  over  to  the  doctrine  of  popular  sove- 
reignty.   Now,  how  long  would  the  New  York  "Tribune"  have  beea 
in  getting  rid  of  the  charge  that  the  Republicans  had  abandoi 
their  principles,  if  we  had  taken  up  Judge  Douglas,  adopted  all 
doctnues,  and  elected  him  to  the  Senate,  when  the  single  vote  n| 
that  one  point  so  confused  and  embarrassed  the  position  of  the 
publicans  that  it  has  kept  them  for  one  entire  year  arguing  agai 
the  effect  of  it ! 

This  much  being  said  on  that  point,  I  wish  now  to  add  a 
that  has  a  bearing  on  the  future.  The  Republican  principle,  the 
profound  central  truth  that  slaven'  is  wrong  and  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  as  a  wrong, — though  we  are  always  to  remember  the  fact  of  its 
actual  existence  amongst  us  and  faithfully  observe  all  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees, —  the  unalterable  principle  never  for  s  moment  to 
be  lost  sight  of,  that  it  is  a  wrong  and  ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  sacb, 
cannot  advance  at  all  upon  Judge  Douglas's  ground ;  that  there  is 
a  portion  of  the  country  iu  which  slavery  must  always  exist  |  that 
he  does  not  cai-e  whether  it  is  voted  up  or  voted  down,  as  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  dollars  and  cents.  Whenever  in  any  compromise,  or 
arrangement,  or  combination  that  may  promise  some  temporal^  ad- 
vantage we  are  led  upon  that  ground,  then  and  there  the  great  liriuK 
principle  upon  which  we  have  organized  as  a  party  is  surrendereo- 
The  proposition  now  in  our  minds  that  this  thing  is  wrong  bdag 
once  driven  out  and  surrendered,  then  the  institution  of  slaveiy 
necessarily  becomes  nationnl. 

One  or  two  words  more  of  what  I  did  not  think  of  when  I  rose. 
Suppose  it  is  true  that  the  Almighty  has  drawn  a  line  across  this 
continent,  on  the  south  side  of  which  part  of  the  people  will  hold  tie 
rest  as  slaves ;  that  the  Almighty  ordered  this ;  that  it  is  right,  un- 
changeably right,  that  men  ought  there  to  be  held  as  slaves-,  that  theii 
fellow-men  wUl  always  have  the  right  to  hold  tiem  as  slaves.  I  ask 
you,  this  once  admitted,  how  can  yon  believe  that  it  is  not  right  tor 
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US,  or  for  them  coming  here,  to  hold  slaves  on  this  other  side  of  the 
line  t  Once  we  come  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  right,  that  it  is  the 
law  of  the  Eternal  Being  for  slavery  to  exist  on  one  side  of  that 
line,  have  we  any  sure  ^^und  to  object  to  slaves  bein^  held  on  the 
other  sidet  Once  admit  the  position  that  a  man  rightfully  holds 
another  man  as  property  on  one  side  of  the  line,  and  you  must,  when 
it  suits  his  convenience  to  come  to  the  other  side,  admit  that  ne  has 
the  same  ri^ht  to  hold  his  property  there.  Once  admit  Judge  Doug- 
las's proposition,  and  we  must  all  finally  ^ve  way.  Although  we 
may  not  bring  ourselves  to  the  idea  that  it  is  to  our  interest  to  have 
slaves  in  this  Northern  country,  we  shall  soon  bring  ourselves  to 
admit  that  while  we  may  not  want  them,  if  any  one  else  does,  he  has 
the  moral  right  to  have  them.  Step  by  step,  south  of  the  judge's 
moral  climate  line  in  the  States,  in  the  Territories  everywhere,  and 
then  in  all  the  States  —  it  is  thus  that  Judge  Douglas  would  lead 
us  inevitably  to  the  nationalization  of  slavery.  Whether  by  his  doc- 
trine of  squatter  sovereij^ty,  or  by  the  ^ound  taken  by  him  in  his  re- 
cent speecnes  in  Memphis  and  through  tne  South, — that  wherever  the 
climate  makes  it  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  to  encourage  slave 
property  they  will  pass  a  slave  code, — whether  it  is  covertly  nation- 
alized bv  congressional  legislation,  or  by  Dred  Scott  decision,  or  by 
the  sophistic^  and  misleading  doctrine  he  has  last  advanced,  the 
same  goal  is  inevitably  reach^  by  the  one  or  the  other  device.  It 
is  only  traveling  to  the  same  place  by  different  roads. 

It  18  in  this  direction  lies  all  the  danger  that  now  exists  to  the 
great  Republican  cause.  I  take  it  that  so  far  as  concerns  forcibly 
establishing  slavery  in  the  Territories  by  congressional  legislation, 
or  by  virtue  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  that  day  has  passed.  Our 
only  serious  danger  is  that  we  shall  be  led  upon  this  ground  of  Judge 
Douglas,  onthedelusive  assumption  that  it  is  a  good  wav  of  whipping 
our  opponents,  when  in  fact  it  is  a  way  that  leads  straight  to  final  sur- 
render. The  Republican  party  should  not  dallv  with  Judge  Douglas 
when  it  knows  where  his  proposition  and  his  leadership  would  toke 
us,  nor  be  disposed  to  listen  to  it  because  it  was  best  somewhere  else 
to  support  somebody  occupying  his  ground.  That  is  no  just  reason 
why  we  ought  to  go  over  to  Judge  Douglas,  as  we  were  called  upon 
to  do  last  vear.  Never  forget  that  we  have  before  us  this  whole 
matter  of  tne  ri^ht  or  wrong  of  slavery  in  this  Uuion,  though  the 
immediate  question  is  as  to  its  spreading  out  into  new  Territories 
and  States. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  upon  this  subject  of  slavery 
in  this  country.  I  suppose  it  may  long  exist  j  and  perhaps  the  best 
way  for  it  to  come  to  an  end  peaceably  is  for  it  to  exist  for  a  length 
of  time.  But  I  say  that  the  spread  and  strengthening  and  perpetua- 
tion of  it  is  an  entirely  different  proposition.  There  we  should  in 
e^ery  way  resist  it  as  a  wrong,  treating  it  as  a  wrong,  with  the  fixed 
idea  that  it  must  and  will  come  to  an  end.  If  we  do  not  allow  our- 
•elvee  to  be  allured  from  the  strict  path  of  our  duty  by  such  a  device 
at  shifting  our  ground  and  throwing  us  into  the  rear  of  a  leader 
who  denies  our  first  principle,  denies  that  there  is  an  absolute  wrong 
in  the  institution  of  slavery,  then  the  future  of  the  Republican  cause 
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is  safe,  and  victory  is  assured.  You  Bepublieans  of  Illinois  have 
deliberately  taken  yonr  ^nnd ;  you  have  heard  the  whole  snbjeet 
discussed  aj^in  and  again ;  you  have  stated  your  faith  in  platforms 
laid  down  in  a  State  convention  and  in  a  national  convention;  yoa 
have  heard  and  talked  over  and  considered  it  until  you  are  now  all 
of  oninion  that  you  are  on  a  ground  of  unquestionable  riffht.  M 
you  nave  to  do  is  to  keep  the  faith,  to  remain  steadfast  to  uie  ri|^t^ 
to  stand  by  your  banner.  Nothing  should  lead  you  to  leave  your 
guns.  Stand  together,  ready,  with  match  in  hand.  Allow  nouiing 
to  turn  you  to  liie  right  or  to  the  left.  Bemember  how  long  yon 
have  been  in  setting  out  on  the  true  course;  how  long  you  have  men 
in  getting  your  neighbors  to  understand  and  believe  as  you  now  da 
Stand  by  your  principles,  stand  by  your  guns,  and  victory,  complete 
and  permanent,  is  sure  at  the  last. 

March  28, 1859.— Letteb  to  W.  M.  Mobbis. 

Spbingfield,  March  28, 1859. 
W.  M.  Mobbis,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir :  Tour  kind  note  inviting  me  to  deliver  a  lecture  et 
Gkdesbur^  is  received.  I  regret  to  say  I  cannot  do  so  now ;  I  must 
stick  to  the  courts  awhile.  I  read  a  sort  of  lecture  to  three  dilIe^ 
ent  audiences  during  the  last  month  and  this ;  but  I  did  so  under 
circumstances  which  made  it  a  waste  of  no  time  whatever. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Linooln. 

April  6, 1859.— Letteb  to  H.  L.  Piebcb  and  othebs. 

Spbingfield,  III.,  April  6, 1859. 

Oentlemen:  Tour  kind  note  inviting  me  to  attend  a  festival  in 
Boston,  on  the  28th  instant,  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  was  duly  received.  My  engagements  are  such  that  I  can- 
not attend. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  about  seventy  years  ago  two  great  political 
parties  were  first  formed  in  this  countir,  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
the  head  of  one  of  them  and  Boston  the  headquarters  of  the  other, 
it  is  both  curious  and  interesting  that  those  supposed  to  descend 

Eolitically  from  the  party  o{)posea  to  Jefferson  should  now  be  ede- 
rating  nis  birthda^r  in  their  own  ori^nal  seat  of  empire,  while 
those  claiming  political  descent  from  him  have  nearly  ceased  to 
breathe  his  name  everywhere. 

Remembering,  too,  that  the  Jefferson  partjr  was  formed  upon  its 
supposed  superior  devotion  to  the  personal  rights  of  men,  holding 
the  rights  of  property  to  be  secondary  only,  and  greatly  inferior, 
and  assuming  that  the  so-called  Democracy  of  to-day  are  the 
Jefferson,  and  their  opponents  the  anti-Jefferson,  party,  it  will  be 
equally  interesting  to  note  how  completely  the  two  have  changed 
hands  as  to  the  principle  upon  which  they  were  originally  sup- 
posed to  be  divided.  The  Democracy  of  to-day  hold  the  liberty  of 
one  man  to  be  absolutely  nothing,  when  in  conflict  with  another 
man's  right  of  property;   Republicans,  on  the  contrary,  are  for 
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both  the  man  and  the  dollar,  but  in  case  of  conflict  the  man  before 
the  dollar. 

I  remember  being  once  mnch  amused  at  seeing  two  partially  in- 
toxicated men  engaged  in  a  fight  with  their  great-coats  on,  which 
fight,  after  a  lon^  and  rather  harmless  contest,  ended  in  each  hav- 
ing fought  hims^  out  of  his  own  coat  and  into  that  of  the  other. 
If  the  two  leading  parties  of  this  day  are  really  identical  with  the 
two  in  the  days  of  Jefferson  and  Adams,  they  nave  performed  the 
same  feat  as  the  two  drunken  men. 

But,  soberly,  it  is  now  no  child's  play  to  save  the  principles  of 
JefiFerson  from  total  overthrow  in  tnis  nation.  One  would  state 
with  great  confidence  that  he  conld  convince  any  sane  child  that 
the  simpler  propositions  of  Euclid  are  true;  but  nevertheless  he 
would  fail,  utterly,  with  one  who  should  deny  the  definitions  and 
axioms.  The  principles  of  Jefferson  are  the  definitions  and  axioms 
of  free  society.  Ana  yet  they  are  denied  and  evaded,  with  no  small 
show  of  success.  One  dashingly  calls  them  ''glittering  generali- 
ties.'' Another  bluntly  calls  them  "  self-evident  lies.''  And  others 
insidiously  argue  that  they  applj  to  ''superior  races."  These  ex- 
pressions, differing  in  form,  are  identical  m  object  and  effect — the 
supplanting  the  principles  of  free  government,  and  restoring  those 
of  cuassiflcation,  caste,  and  legitimacy.  They  would  delight  a  con- 
vocation of  crowned  neads  ph)tting  against  the  people.  They  are 
the  vanguard,  the  miners  and  sappers  of  retmrnin^  despotism. 
We  must  repulse  them,  or  they  will  subjugate  us.  This  is  a  world 
of  compensation :  and  ho  who  would  be  no  slave  must  consent  to 
have  no  slave.  Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve  it  not 
for  themselves,  and,  under  a  just  God,  cannot  long  retain  it.  All 
honor  to  Jefferson — to  the  man  who,  in  the  concrete  pressure  of  a 
strogffle  for  national  independence  by  a  single  people,  nad  the  cool- 
ness, forecast^  and  capacity  to  introduce  into  a  merely  revolutionary 
document  an  abstract  truth,  applicable  to  all  men  and  fdl  times,  and 
80  to  embalm  it  tiiere  that  to-^ay  and  in  all  coming  days  it  shall  be 
a  rebuke  and  a  stumbling-block  to  the  very  harbingers  of  reappear- 
ing tyranny  and  oppression.    Tour  obedient  servant, 

Mbssbs.  H.  L.  Pieboe  and  othebs.  A.  Linooln. 

April  16, 1859.— Letteb  to  T.  J.  Pickett. 

Spbingpield,  April  16, 1859. 
T.  J.  Pickett,  Esq. 

Jf  jf  dear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  13th  is  just  received.  J/iy  engagements 
are  radi  that  I  cannot  at  any  very  early  day  visit  Koek  Island  to 
deliver  a  lecture,  or  for  any  other  object.  As  to  the  other  matter  you 
kindly  mention,  I  must  in  candor  say  I  do  Dot  think  mvself  fit  for 
the  presidency.  I  certainl^r  am  flattered  and  gratified,  that  some 
pirtaaTlriends  think  of  me  in  that  connection ;  but  I  really  think  it 
Dett  for  our  cause  that  no  concerted  effort,  such  as  you  suggest, 
should  be  made.    Let  this  be  considered  confidential. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 
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May  14, 1859.— Lettee  to  M.  W.  Delahat. 

May  14^  1899. 
M.  W.  Delahay. 

.    .    .    Ton  will  probably  adopt  resolntions  in  the  natore  of  a 

I)latfonn.  I  think  tne  only  temptation  will  be  to  lower  the  Bepnb- 
iean  standard  in  order  to  gather  recruits.  In  my  jndffment  snch  a 
step  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  and  open  a  gap  through  which  more 
would  pass  out  than  pass  in.  And  this  would  be  the  same  whether 
the  letting  down  should  be  iu  deference  to  Douglasism  or  to  the 
Southern  opposition  element ;  either  would  surrender  the  object  of 
the  Repubhcan  organization — the  preventing  of  the  spread  and  na- 
tioualization  of  slavery.  This  object  surrendered,  the  organization 
would  go  to  pieces.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  no  Sonuiem  man 
must  be  placed  upon  our  national  ticket  in  1860.  There  are  many 
m^n  in  the  slave  otates  for  any  one  of  whom  I  could  cheerfully  vote 
to  be  either  President  or  Vice-President,  provided  he  would  enable 
me  to  do  so  with  safety  to  the  Republican  cause,  without  lowering 
^e  Republican  standard.  This  is  the  indii^nsable  condition  of  a 
union  with  us ;  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  any  other.  Anv  other  would  h® 
as  fruitless  to  the  South  as  distasteful  to  the  North,  the  whole 
ending  in  common  defeat.  Let  a  union  be  attempted  on  the  basis  of 
ienonng  the  slavery  question,  and  magnifyin^otner  questions  which 
tne  people  are  just  now  not  caring  about  and  it  will  result  in  gain- 
ing no  single  electoral  vote  in  the  Soutny  and  losing  every  one  in 
the  North.    .    .    . 

May  17, 1859.— Letter  to  T.  Canisius. 

Springfield,  May  17, 1859. 
Dr.  Theodore  Canisius. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  note  asking,  in  behalf  of  vourself  and  other  Qer- 
man  citizens,  whether  I  am  for  or  against  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion in  regard  to  naturalized  citizens,  lately  adopted  bv  Massachu- 
setts, and  whether  I  am  for  or  against  a  fusion  of  the  Kepublicans, 
and  other  opposition  elements,  for  the  canvass  of  1860,  is  received. 

Massachusetts  is  a  sovereign  and  independent  State;  and  it  ia  no 
privilege  of  mine  to  scold  her  for  what  she  does.  Still,  if  from  what 
she  has  done  an  inference  is  sought  to  be  drawn  as  to  what  I  would 
do,  I  may  without  impropriety  speak  out.  I  say^  then,  that,  as  I 
understand  the  Massacnusetts  provision,  I  am  against  its  adoption 
in  Illinois,  or  in  any  other  place  where  1  have  a  right  to  oppose  it. 
Understanding  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  aim  at  t^e  elevation 
of  men,  I  am  opposed  to  whatever  tends  to  degrade  them.  I  have 
some  little  notoriety  for  commiserating  the  oppressed  negro ;  and  I 
should  be  strangely  inconsistent  if  I  could  favor  any  project  for  cur- 
tailing the  existing  rights  of  white  men,  even  though  born  in  different 
lands,  and  sneaking  different  languages  from  myself.  As  to  tbe 
matter  of  fusion.  I  am  for  it,  if  it  can  be  had  on  Republican  grounds; 
and  I  am  not  for  it  on  any  other  terms.    A  fusion  on  any  other 
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terms  would  be  as  foolish  as  unprincipled.  It  would  lose  the  whole 
North,  while  the  common  enemy  would  still  carry  the  whole  South. 
The  question  of  men  is  a  different  one.  There  are  good  patriotic 
men  and  able  statesmen  in  the  South  whom  I  would  cheerfully  sup- 

Sort,  if  they  would  now  place  themselves  on  Republican  ground, 
ut  I  am  agaiuBt  letting  down  the  Republican  standard  a  hair's- 
breadth. 

I  have  written  this  hastily,  but  I  believe  it  answers  your  ques- 
tions substantially.  Tours  truly, 

A.  LmcoLN. 

July  6,  1859.— Letter  to  Scjhuyleb  Colpax. 

Springfield,  III.,  July  6, 1859. 
Hon.  Schutler  Colfax. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  much  regret  not  seeing  you  while  you  were  here 
amon^  us.  Before  learning  that  you  were  to  be  at  Jacksonville  on 
ttte  4tn,  I  had  given  my  word  to  be  at  another  place.  Besides  a 
strong  desire  to  make  your  personal  acquaintance,  I  was  anxious  to 
speak  with  you  on  politics  a  little  more  fully  than  I  can  well  do  in 
a  letter.  Mjr  main  object  in  such  conversation  would  be  to  hedse 
against  divisions  in  the  Republican  ranks  generally,  and  particularly 
for  the  contest  of  1860.  The  point  of  dfm^er  is  the  temptation  in 
different  localities  to ''  platform  "  for  somethmg  which  will  be  popu- 
lar just  there,  but  which,  nevertheless,  will  be  a  firebrand  elsewhere, 
and  especially  in  a  national  convention.  As  instances,  the  move- 
ment against  foreigners  in  Massachusetts ;  in  New  Hamp^ire,  to 
make  obedience  to  tne  fugitive-slave  law  punishable  as  a  crime ;  in 
Ohio,  to  repeal  the  fugitive-slave  law ;  and  squatter  sovereignty,  in 
Kansas.  In  these  thin^  there  is  explosive  matter  enough  to  blow 
up  half  a  dozen  nation^d  conventions,  if  it  gets  into  them ;  and  what 

Sts  very  rife  outside  of  conventions  is  very  likely  to  find  its  way  into 
em.  What  is  desirable,  if  possible,  is  that  in  every  local  convoca- 
tion of  Republicans  a  point  should  be  made  to  avoid  everjrthin^ 
which  will  disturb  Republicans  elsewhere.  Massachusetts  Repubh- 
cans  should  have  looked  beyond  their  noses,  and  then  they  could  not 
have  failed  to  see  that  tilting  against  foreigners  would  ruin  us  in 
tiie  whole  Northwest.  New  Hampshire  and  Ohio  should  forbear 
tilting  against  the  furtive-slave  law  in  such  a  way  as  to  utterly 
overwhelm  us  in  Illinois  with  the  charge  of  enmity  to  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  Kansas,  in  her  confidence  that  she  can  be  saved  to  free- 
dom on  "squatter  sovereignty,"  oueht  not  to  forget  that  to  prevent 
the  spread  and  nationalization  of  slavery  is  a  national  concern,  and 
must  be  attended  to  by  the  nation.  In  a  word,  in  every  locality  we 
should  look  beyond  our  noses ;  and  at  least  say  nothing  on  points 
where  it  is  probable  we  shall  disapn'ee.  I  write  this  for  your  eye 
only:  hoping,  however,  if  you  see  danger  as  I  think  I  do.  you  will 
do  wnat  jrou  can  to  avert  it.  Could  not  suggestions  be  made  to  lead- 
ing men  in  the  State  and  congressional  conventions,  and  so  avoid, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  these  apples  of  discord  f 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 
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July  11,  1859. —  Letter  to  James  Milubr,  Trbasubeh  of  ti 
State  of  Il1jIKo:s. 

Springfield,  III.,  July  11, 1859. 
Hon.  James  Miller. 

Dear  Sir:  We  su^ose  yo"a  are  persistently  urged  to  pay  snmfr 
thin^  upon  the  new  McCaDisteraaa  Stubbing  bonds.  As  fnends  of 
yonrs  and  of  the  people,  we  advise  you  to  pay  nothing  U|K)n  them 
under  any  possible  eircumstaneeB.  The  holders  of  them  did  a  great 
wrong,  and  are  now  persisting  in  it  in  a  way  which  deserves  seveiv 
punisDment.  They  know  the  legislature  has  again  and  again  refused 
to  fully  recognize  the  old  bonds.  Seizing  upon  an  act  never  in-' 
tended  to  applv  to  them,  they  besieged  Governor  Bissell  more  than 
a  year  ago  to  fund  the  old  bonds;  he  refused.  They  sought  a  man- 
damus upon  him  from  the  Supreme  Conrt;  the  court  refused.  AgtuD 
they  besieged  the  governor  last  winter:  he  sought  to  have  them  g^ 
before  theTegislature;  they  refused.  Still  they  persisted,  and  doggw" 
him  in  his  afflicted  condition  till  they  got  from  him  what  the  agent  ia' 
New  York  acted  upon  and  issued  the  new  bonds.  Now  they  refuse' 
to  surrender  them,  hoping  to  force  an  acquiescence,  for  Governor 
Bissell's  sake.  "That  cook  won't  fight,"  and  they  may  as  well  w 
understand  at  once.  If  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  the  new  bouda 
does  not  reach  here  in  ten  days  from  this  date,  we  shall  do  what  w8 
can  to  have  them  repudiated  in  toto,  finally  and  forever.  If  they 
were  less  than  demons  they  would  at  once  relieve  Governor  Biase 
from  the  painful  position  they  have  dogged  him  into ;  and  if  thej 
still  persist,  they  shall  never  see  even  the  twenty-six  cents  to  tli 
dollar,  if  we  can  prevent  it.        Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln, 

8.  T.  LOQAK, 
0.  M.  Hatch. 

July  27, 1859. — Letter  to  S.  Galloway. 

Sprinopield,  III.,  July  27, 1859. 
Hon.  Samuel  Galloway. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  letter  in  relation  to  the  claim  of  Mr.  Ambc^^ 
for  the  Columbus  Machine  Manufacturing  Company  against  Barr^ 
and  others  is  received.  This  has  been  a  somewhat  disagreeable  mat 
ter  to  me,  As  I  remember,  you  first  wrote  me  on  the  general  subjed 
Barret  having  then  had  a  credit  of  four  or  five  hundred  dollars,  aai 
there  was  some  question  about  his  taking  the  machinery.  1  thid 
you  inquired  as  to  Barret's  responsibility ;  and  that  I  answered 
considered  him  an  honest  and  honorable  man,  ha\ing  a  great  deal  a 

froperty.  owing  a  good  many  debts,  and  hard  pressed  for  ready  oaaT 
was  a  little  surprised  soon  after  to  learn  that  they  had  enlarge 
the  credit  to  near  ten  thousand  dollars,  more  or  less.  Th(. 
wrote  me  to  take  notes  and  a  mortgage,  and  to  bold  on  to  the  not* 
awhile  to  fls  amounts.  I  inferred  the  notes  and  mortgage  were  boti 
to  be  held  up  for  a  time,  and  did  so ;  Barret  gave  a  second  mortgt 
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on  i>art  of  the  premises^  which  was  first  recorded,  and  then  I  was 
Uamed  some  for  not  having  recorded  the  other  mortgage  when  first 
executed.  My  chief  annoyance  with  the  case  now  is  that  the  parties 
at  Columbus  seem  to  think  it  is  by  my  neglect  that  they  do  not  get 
their  money.  There  is  an  older  mortgage  on  the  real  estate  mort- 
gaged, though  not  on  the  machinery.  I  got  a  decree  of  foreclosure 
m  this  present  month ;  but  I  consented  to  delay  advertising  for  sale 
till  September,  on  a  reasonable  prospect  that  something  wiU  then  be 
X>aid  on  a  collateral  Barret  has  put  m  my  hands.  When  we  come  to 
sell  on  the  decree,  what  will  we  do  about  the  older  mortgage  f  Bar- 
ret has  offered  one  or  two  other  good  notes — that  is,  notes  on  ^ood 
men — if  we  would  take  them,  nro  tantOy  as  parent,  but  I  notified 
Mr.  Ambos,  and  he  declined.  My  impression  is  that  the  whole  of 
the  money  cannot  be  got  very  soon,  anyway,  but  that  it  all  will 
be  ultimately  collected,  and  that  it  could  be  got  faster  by  turning  in 
every  little  parcel  we  can,  than  by  trying  to  force  it  through  by  the 
law  in  a  lump.  There  are  no  special  personal  relations  between  Bar- 
ret and  myself.  We  are  personal  mends  in  a  general  way — no 
business  transactions  between  us — not  akin,  and  opposed  on  politics. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Linooln. 

July  28, 1859. — Letter  to  S.  Galloway. 

Spbingfield,  III.,  July  28, 1859. 
Hon.  Samuel  Galloway. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  very  complimentary,  not  to  say  flattering, 

letter  of  the  23d  inst.  is  received.    Dr.  Reynolds  had  induced  me  to 

expect  you  here;  and  I  was  disappointed  not  a  little  by  your  failure 

to  come.    And  yet  I  fear  you  have  formed  an  estimate  of  me  which 

'  oan  scarcely  be  sustained  on  a  personal  acquaintance. 

Two  thin^  done  by  the  Ohio  Republican  convention — the  repudi- 
ation of  Judge  Swan,  and  the  '*  plank"  for  a  repeal  of  the  fugitive- 
dave  law — I  very  much  regretted.  These  two  tnings  are  of  a  piece; 
and  they  are  viewed  by  many  good  men,  sincerely  opposed  to  slavery, 
ae  a  struggle  against,  and  in  disregard  of,  the  Constitution  itseU. 
And  it  is  tne  very  thing  that  will  greatly  endanger  our  cause,  if  it 
be  not  kept  out  of  our  national  convention.  There  is  another  thing 
onr  frienos  are  doing  which  gives  me  some  uneasiness.  It  is  their 
leaning  toward  '^  popular  sovereignty."  There  are  three  substantial 
objections  to  this.  First,  no  party  can  command  respect  which  sus- 
tains this  year  what  it  opposed  last.  Secondlv,  Douglas  (who  is  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  of  liberty,  because  the  most  insidious  one) 
wonld  have  little  support  in  the  North,  and  by  consequence,  no  cap- 
ital to  trade  on  in  the  South,  if  it  were  not  for  his  friends  thusmag- 
nifjring  him  and  his  humbug.  But  lastly,  and  chiefly,  Douglas's 
popular  sovereignty,  accepted  by  the  public  mind  as  a  just  principle, 
nationalizes  slavery,  and  revives  the  African  slave-trade  inevitably. 
Taking  slaves  into  new  Territories,  and  buying  slaves  in  Africa,  are 
identical  things,  identical  rights  or  identical  wrongs,  and  the  argu- 
ment which  establishes  one  will  establish  the  other.    Try  a  thousand 
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years  for  a  sound  reason  why  Congress  shall  not  hinder  the  people 
of  Kansas  from  having  slaves,  and  when  yon  have  found  it,  it  willbe 
an  equallv  good  one  why  Congress  should  not  hinder  the  people  of 
(Georgia  from  importing  slaves  from  Africa. 

As  to  Governor  Chase,  I  have  a  kind  side  for  Imn.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  distinguished  men  of  the  nation  who  gave  us,  in  SlinoiB, 
their  sympathy  last  year.  I  never  saw  him,  but  suppose  him  to  be 
able  and  right-minded ;  but  still  he  may  not  be  the  most  suitable  as 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

I  must  say  I  do  not  think  myself  fit  for  the  presidency.  As  yoa 
propose  a  correspondence  with  me,  I  shall  look  for  your  letters 
anxiously. 

I  have  not  met  Dr.  Reynolds  since  receiving  your  letter ;  but  when 
I  shall,  I  will  present  your  respects  as  requested. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Linooln. 


September  16, 1859.—  Speech  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

FelUm-citizens  of  the  State  of  Ohio:  I  cannot  foil  to  remember  that 
I  appear  for  the  first  time  before  an  audience  in  this  now  great 
State — an  audience  that  is  accustomed  to  hear  such  «)eaker8  as  Cor- 
win,  and  Chase,  and  Wade,  and  many  other  renowned  men ;  and  re- 
membering this,  I  feel  that  it  will  be  well  for  you,  as  for  me.  that 
you  shoula  not  raise  your  expectations  to  that  standard  to  whicnyon 
would  have  been  justified  in  raisingthem  had  one  of  these  distill* 
guished  men  appeared  before  you.  You  would  perhaps  be  only  pie- 
paring  a  disappointment  for  yourselves,  and.  as  a  consequence  of 
your  disappointment,  mortification  to  me.  1  hope,  therefore,  that 
you  will  commence  with  very  moderate  expectations  j  and  pernapS) 
if  you  will  give  me  your  attention,  I  shall  be  able  to  interest  you  to 
a  moderate  degree. 

Appearing  here  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  have  been  somewhat 
embarrassed  for  a  topic  by  way  of  introduction  to  my  speech ;  but  I 
have  been  relieved  from  that  embarrassment  by  an  introduction 
which  the  ^'  Ohio  Statesman  "  newspaper  gave  me  this  morning,  h 
this  paper  I  have  read  an  article  in  which,  among  other  statements^ 
I  find  the  following : 

In  debating  with  Senator  Douglas  daring  the  memorable  contest  lastfdL 
Mr.  Lincoln  declared  in  favor  oi  negro  suffrage,  and  attempted  to  defend 
that  vile  conception  against  the  Little  Giant. 

I  mention  this  now,  at  the  opening  of  my  remarks,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  three  comments  upon  it.  The  first  I  have  already  an- 
nounced— it  furnished  me  an  introductory  topic ;  the  second  is  to 
show  that  the  gentleman  is  mistaken ;  thirdly,  to  give  him  an  op- 
portunity to  correct  it. 

In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  this  matter  being  a  mistake.  I 
have  found  that  it  is  not  entirely  safe,  when  one  is  misrepresented 
under  his  very  nose,  to  allow  the  misrepresentation  to  go  uncontra- 
dicted.   I  therefore  propose,  here  at  the  outset,  not  only  to  say  that 
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this  is  a  misrepresentation^  but  to  show  conclusively  that  it  is  so ; 
and  you  will  bear  with  me  while  I  read  a  couple  of  extracts  from 
that  veiy  "memorable"  debate  with  Judge  Douglas  last  year,  to 
which  this  newspaper  refers.  In  the  fiiret  pitched  battle  which 
Senator  Douglas  and  myself  had,  at  the  town  of  Ottawa,  I  used 
the  language  which  I  will  now  read.  Having  been  previously  read- 
ing an  extract,  I  continued  as  follows: 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  don't  want  to  read  at  any  g^reater  length,  but  this  is 
the  true  complexion  of  all  I  have  ever  said  in  regard  to  the  institution  of 
slavery,  and  the  black  race.  This  is  the  whole  of  it,  and  an3rthiiig  that 
argues  me  into  his  idea  of  perfect  social  and  political  equality  with  the 
negro  is  but  a  specious  and  fantastic  arrangement  of  words,  by  which  a 
mim  can  prove  a  horse-chestnut  to  be  a  chestnut  horse.  I  wiU  say  here, 
while  upon  this  subject,  that  I  have  no  purpose  either  directly  or  inmrectly 
to  inteiiere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  I 
believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so^  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so. 
I  have  no  puipose  to  intioduoe  political  and  social  equality  between  the 
white  and  me  black  races.  There  is  a  physical  difference  between  the  two 
which,  in  my  judgment,  will  probably  forever  forbid  their  living  together 
upon  the  f ootmg  of  i>erf ect  equality,  and  inasmuch  as  it  becomes  a  neces- 
sity that  there  must  be  a  difference,  I,  as  well  as  Judge  Douglas,  am  in 
favor  of  the  race  to  which  I  belong  navin^  the  superior  position.  I  have 
never  said  anything  to  the  contrary,  but  i  hold  that,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  negro  is  not  entitled  to  all  the 
natural  rights  enumerated  in  the  Declsuration  of  Independence,  the  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  I  hold  that  he  is  as  much  entitled 
to  uiese  as  the  white  man.  I  agree  with  Judge  Douglas^  he  is  not  my  equal 
in  many  respects — certainly  not  in  color,  perhaps  not  m  moral  or  inteUec- 
toal  endowments.  But  in  the  right  to  eat  the  bread,  without  leave  of  any- 
body else,  which  his  own  hand  earns,  he  is  my  equal,  and  the  equal  of 
Judge  Douglas,  and  the  equal  of  every  living  man. 

Upon  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  the  reason  for  making  a  state- 
ment like  this  recurred,  I  said: 

While  I  was  at  the  hotel  to-day  an  elderly  gentleman  called  upon  me  to 
know  whether  I  was  really  in  favor  of  producing  a  perfect  equahty  between 
the  neg^roes  and  white  people.  While  I  had  not  proposed  to  myself  on  this 
occasion  to  say  much  on  tnat  subject,  yet  as  the  c^uestion  was  asked  me  I 
thought  I  would  occupy  perhaps  five  mmutes  in  saymg  something  in  regard 
to  it.  I  will  say,  then,  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  brinein^ 
about  in  any  way  the  social  and  political  equality  of  the  white  and  the  black 
races — that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  nave  been,  in  favor  of  making  voters  or  ju- 
rors of  negroes,  nor  of  qualifpng  them  to  hold  office,  nor  to  intermarry  with 
white  people ;  and  I  will  say  in  addition  to  this,  that  there  is  a  physical  dif- 
ference between  the  white  and  the  black  races,  which,  I  believe^  vnll  forever 
forbid  the  two  races  living  together  on  terms  oi  social  and  political  equality. 
And  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  so  live,  while  they  do  remain  together  there 
must  be  the  position  of  superior  and  inf erior^  and  I^  as  much  as  any  other 
man,  am  in  favor  of  having  the  superior  position  assigned  to  the  white  race. 
I  say  upon  this  occasion  I  do  not  perceive  that  because  the  white  man  is  to 
have  the  superior  position,  the  negro  should  be  denied  everything.  I  do 
not  understand  that  because  I  do  not  want  a  negro  woman  for  a  slave,  I  must 
necessarily  want  her  for  a  wife.  My  understanding  is  that  I  can  just  let  her 
alone.    I  am  now  in  my  fiftieth  year;  and  I  certainly  never  have  had  a 
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black  woman  for  either  a  slave  or  a  wife.  So  it  seems  to  me  qail«  poflRbk 
for  ns  to  ^et  along  without  inakiiig  either  sUves  or  wives  of  negroeB.  I  w 
add  to  this,  that  Ihave  never  seen  to  my  knowledge  a  man,  woman,  or  clii 
who  was  in  favor  of  producing  a  perfect  equaUty,  social  and  political,  h. 
tween  negroes  and  white  men.  I  reuoUeot  of  bat  one  distingui^ed  Instano 
that  I  ever  heard  of  so  frequently  as  to  be  entirely  satisfied  of  its  coirect- 
ness— and  that  is  the  case  of  Judge  Douglas's  old  Mend,  Colonel  Richa 
M.  Johnson.  I  will  also  add  to  the  remarks  I  have  made  (for  I  am  n 
going  to  enter  at  large  upon  thb  subject),  that  I  have  never  had  the  les 
apprehension  that  I  or  my  friends  would  marry  negroes,  if  there  was  no  k, 
to  keep  them  from  it ;  but  as  Judge  Douglas  and  his  fnends  seem  to  be  ii 
^je&t  apprehension  that  they  might,  if  there  were  no  law  to  keep  them  frcn 
it,  I  give  him  the  most  solemn  pledge  that  I  will  to  the  very  last  stand  by  tht 
law  of  the  State,  wbioh  forbids  the  marrying  of  white  people  with  negroes 

There,  my  friends,  you  have  briefly  what  I  have,  upon  former  o©. 
casions,  said  upon  the  subject  to  which  this  newspaper,  to  the  ext«nt ' 
of  its  ability,  has  drawn  the  public  attention.  In  it  you  not  only 
perceive,  as  a  probability,  that  in  that  contest  I  did  not  at  any  titntt 
say  I  was  in  favor  of  negro  suffrage ;  but  the  absolute  proof  thai 
twice — once  substantially  and  once  expressly — I  declared  againsi 
it.  Having  shown  you  this,  there  remaius  but  a  word  of  commeBl 
upon  that  newspaper  article.  It  is  this :  that  I  presume  the  editor  ol 
that  paper  is  an  houest  and  truth-loving  man,  and  that  he  will  bl 
greatly  obliged  to  me  for  furuishiug  him  thus  early  an  opporttmilj 
to  correct  the  misrepresentatdon  he  has  made,  before  it  has  mn  80 
long  that  malicious  people  can  call  him  a  liar. 

The  giant  himself  has  been  here  recently.  I  have  seen  a  brief  n 
port  of  his  speech.  If  it  wei*e  otherwise  unpleasant  to  me  to  intra 
duce  the  subiect  of  the  negro  as  a  topic  for  discussion,  I  miglit  bt 
somewhat  relieved  by  the  met  that  he  dealt  exclusively  in  that  sob 
ject  while  he  was  here.  I  shall,  therefore,  without  much  hesitation 
or  difSdeuce,  enter  upon  this  subject. 

The  American  people,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1854,  found  tLi 
African  slave-trade  prohibited  by  a  law  of  Congress.  Id  a  majori^ 
of  the  States  of  this  union,  they  found  African  slavery,  or  any  othf 
sort  of  slavery,  prohibited  by  ^ate  constitutions.  They  also  foun 
a  law  existing,  supposed  to  be  valid,  by  which  slavery  was  exclude! 
from  almost  all  the  territory  the  United  States  then  owned.  ThiT 
was  the  condition  of  the  country,  with  reference  to  the  institution  d 
slavery,  on  the  first  of  January,  1854,  A  few  dava  after  that,  a  bil^^ 
was  introduced  into  Congress,  which  ran  througn  its  regular  coum 
in  the  two  branches  of  the  national  legislature,  and  finally  passed  inW 
a  law  in  the  month  of  May,  bv  which  the  act  of  Congress  prohibitinf 
slavery  from  going  into  the  Teiritories  of  the  United  States  was  r» 
pealed.  In  connection  with  the  law  itself,  and,  in  fact^  in  the  termf 
of  the  law.  the  then  existing  prohibition  was  not  only  repealed,  bnt 
there  was  a  declaration  of  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  Congress  nevd 
thereafter  to  exercise  any  power  that  they  might  have,  real  or  sop 
posed,  to  prohibit  the  extension  or  spread  of  slavery.  This  was 
very  great  change :  for  the  law  thus  repealed  was  of  more  than  thirt 
years'  standing.  Following  rapidly  upon  the  heels  of  this  actiouc 
Congress,  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  made,  by  which  iti 
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declared  that  Congress,  if  it  desires  to  prohibit  the  spread  of  slavery 
into  the  Territories,  has  no  constitutional  power  to  do  so.  Not  only 
so,  but  that  decision  lays  down  principles,  which,  if  pushed  to  their 
logical  conclusion, —  I  say  pushed  to  their  logical  conclusion, — would 
decide  that  the  constitutions  of  free  States,  forbidding  slavery,  are 
themselves  unconstitutional.  Mark  me,  I  do  not  say  the  judges  said 
this,  and  let  no  man  say  I  aflSrm  the  judges  used  these  words ;  but  I 
only  say  it  is  my  opinion  that  what  they  did  say,  if  pressed  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  will  inevitably  result  thus. 

Looking  at  these  thin^,  the  Republican  party,  as  I  understand  its 
pirinciples  and  policy,  believes  that  there  is  great  danger  of  the  institu- 
tion 01  slavery  being  spread  out  and  extended^  untu  it  is  ultimately 
made  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States  of  this  Union ;  so  believing,  to 
prevent  that  incidental  and  ultimate  consummation  is  the  original 
and  chief  purnose  of  the  Republican  organization.  I  say  '^  chief  pur- 
pose" of  tne  Republican  organization;  for  it  is  certainly  true  that  if 
the  national  house  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  they 
will  have  to  attend  to  all  the  other  matters  of  national  house-keep- 
ing as  well  as  this.  The  chief  and  real  purpose  of  the  Republican 
party  is  eminentljr  conservative.  It  proposes  nothing  save  and  ex- 
cept to  restore  this  government  to  its  ori^nal  tone  in  regard  to 
this  element  of  slavery,  and  there  to  maintain  it,  looking  for  no  fur- 
ther chfuige  in  reference  to  it  than  that  which  the  original  framers 
of  the  government  themselves  expected  and  looked  forward  to. 

The  chief  danger  to  this  purpose  of  the  Republican  party  is  not 
just  now  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade,  or  the  passage  of  a 
congressional  slave-code,  or  the  declaring  of  a  second  Dred  Scott 
decision,  making  slavery  lawful  in  all  the  States.  These  are  not 
pressing  us  just  now.  They  are  not  quite  ready  yet.  The  authors 
of  these  measures  know  that  we  are  too  strong  for  them:  but  they 
will  be  upon  us  in  due  time,  and  we  wUl  be  grappUng  with  them 
hand  to  hand,  if  they  are  not  now  headed  off.  They  are  not  now  the 
chief  danger  to  the  purpose  of  the  Republican  organization;  but  the 
most  imminent  danger  that  now  threatens  that  purpose  is  that 
insidious  Douglas  popular  sovereignty.  This  is  the  miner  and 
8iq>per.  While  it  does  not  propose  to  revive  the  African  slave-trade, 
nor  to  pass  a  slave-code,  nor  to  make  a  second  Dred  Scott  decision, 
it  is  preparing  us  for  the  onslaught  and  charge  of  these  ultimate 
enemies  when  they  shall  be  ready  to  come  on,  and  the  word  of  com- 
mand for  them  to  advance  shall  be  given.  I  say  this  Douglas  popular  \ 
sovereignty — for  there  is  a  broad  distinction,  as  I  now  understand 
it,  between  that  article  and  a  genuine  popular  sovereignty. 

I  believe  there  is  a  genuine  popular  sovereignty.  I  think  a  defini- 
tion of  genuine  popufiir  sovereignty,  in  the  abstract,  would  be  about 
tiiis:  Tnat  each  man  shall  do  precisely  as  he  pleases  with  himself, 
and  with  all  those  things  which  exclusively  concern  him.  Applied 
to  ffovemment,  this  principle  would  be,  that  a  general  government 
flluul  do  all  those  things  which  pertain  to  it,  and  all  the  local  govern- 
ments shall  do  precisely  as  they  please  in  respect  to  those  matters 
which  exclusively  concern  them.  I  understand  that  this  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  under  which  we  live,  is  based  upon  this 
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principle;  and  I  am  misnnderstood  if  it  is  supposed  that  I  have  any 
war  to  make  upon  that  principle. 

Now,  what  is  Judge  Douglas's  popular  sovereignty  t  It  is,  as  a 
principle,  no  other  than  that  if  one  man  chooses  to  make  a  slave  of 
another  man,  neither  that  other  man  nor  anybody  else  has  a  rig^bt 
to  object.  Applied  in  government,  as  he  seeks  to  apply  it^  it  is  this: 
If ,  in  a  new  Territory  into  which  a  few  people  are  beginning  to  enter 
for  the  purpose  of  making  their  homes,  they  choose  U>  either  exclude 
slavery  from  their  limits  or  to  establish  it  there,  however  one  or  the 
other  may  affect  the  persons  to  be  enslaved,  or  the  infinitel]^  greater 
number  of  persons  who  are  afterward  to  inhabit  that  Territory,  or 
the  other  members  of  the  families  of  communities,  of  which  they  are 
but  an  incipient  member,  or  the  general  head  of  the  family  of  States 
as  parent  of  all — however  their  action  may  affect  one  or  the  other 
of  these,  there  is  no  power  or  right  to  interfere.  That  is  Douglas^ 
popular  sovereignty  applied. 

He  has  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  popular  sovereiguty.  His  ex- 
planations explanaton^  of  explanations  explained  are  interminable. 
The  most  lengthy  and,  as  I  suppose,  the  most  maturely  considered 
of  his  long  series  of  explanations  is  his  great  essay  in  ^'Hai  * 
Ma^azine.^  I  will  not  attempt  to  enter  on  any  very  thorough  m* 
vestigation  of  his  argument  as  there  made  and  presented.  1  iriE 
nevertheless  occupy  a  good  portion  of  your  time  here  in  drawinff 
your  attention  to  certain  points  in  it.  Such  of  you  as  may  have  reul 
this  document  will  have  perceived  that  the  judge,  early  in  the  docii* 
ment,  quotes  from  two  persons  as  belonging  to  the  Bepublican  parly, 
without  naming  them,  but  who  can  readify  be  recognized  as  oeing 
Governor  Seward,  of  New  York,  and  myself.  It  is  tnie  that  exactly 
fifteen  months  ago  this  day,  I  believe,  1  for  the  first  time  expressed 
a  sentiment  upon  this  subject,  and  in  such  a  maimer  that  it  should 

fet  into  print,  that  the  public  might  see  it  bejrond  the  cirde  of  my 
earers,  and  my  expression  of  it  at  that  time  is  the  (quotation  that 
Judge  Douglas  makes.  He  has  not  made  the  quotation  with  acca- 
racy,  but  justice  to  him  requires  me  to  say  that  it  is  sufficiently  ac- 
curate not  to  change  its  sense. 

The  sense  of  that  quotation  condensed  is  this — that  this  slavery 
element  is  a  durable  element  of  discord  among  us^  and  that  we  shall 
probably  not  have  perfect  peace  in  this  country  with  it  until  it  either 
masters  the  free  principle  in  our  government,  or  is  so  far  mastered 
by  the  free  principle  as  for  the  public  mind  to  rest  in  the  belief  that 
it  is  going  to  its  end.  This  sentiment  which  I  now  express  in  thk 
way  was,  at  no  great  distance  of  time, perhaps  in  different  language^ 
and  in  connection  with  some  coUatoral  ideas,  expressed  by  €k>vemor 
Seward.  Judge  Douglas  has  been  so  much  annoyed  hy  the  expres- 
sion of  that  sentiment  that  he  has  constantly,  I  believe,  in  almost  all 
his  speeches  since  it  was  uttored,  been  referring  to  it.  I  find  he  al- 
luded to  it  in  his  speech  here,  as  well  as  in  the  copjright  essay.  I 
do  not  now  enter  upon  this  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  elaborate 
argument  to  show  tnat  we  were  right  in  the  expression  of  that  senti- 
ment. I  only  ask  your  attention  to  this  matter  for  the  purpose  of 
making  one  or  two  points  upon  it. 
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If  you  will  read  the  copyright  essav,  you  will  discover  that  Judge 
Douglas  himself  says  a  coutroversjr  betweeu  the  American  colonies 
and  the  government  of  Great  Britain  began  on  the  slaveiy  question 
in  1699,  and  continued  from  that  time  untQ  the  Revolution ;  and, 
while  he  did  not  say  so,  we  all  know  that  it  has  continued  with  more 
or  less  violence  ever  since  the  Revolution. 

Then  we  need  not  appeal  to  history,  to  the  declaration  of  the 
framers  of  the  government,  but  we  know  from  Judge  Douglas  him- 
self that  slavery  began  to  be  an  element  of  discord  among  the  white 
people  of  this  country  as  far  back  as  1699,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  a^,  or  five  generations  of  men  —  counting  thirty  years  to  a 

feneration.  Now  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  might  have  occurred  to 
ndge  Doufflas,  or  to  anybody  who  had  turned  his  attention  to  these 
facts,  that  tnere  was  something  in  the  nature  of  that  thing,  slavery, 
somewhat  durable  for  mischief  and  discord. 

There  is  another  point  I  desire  to  make  in  regard  to  this  matter 
before  I  leave  it.  From  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  down  to 
1820  is  the  precise  period  of  our  history  when  we  had  comparative 
peace  upon  this  question — the  precise  period  of  time  when  we  came 
nearer  to  having  peace  about  it  than  any  other  time  of  that  entire  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  in  which  he  says  it  beran,  or  of  the  eighty 
years  of  our  own  CJonstitution.  Then  it  would  oe  worth  our  while 
to  stop  and  examine  into  the  probable  reason  of  our  coming  nearer 
to  havine  peace  then  than  at  any  other  time.  This  was  the  precise 
period  of  time  in  which  our  fathers  adopted,  and  during  which  they 
followed,  a  policy  restricting  the  spread  of  slavery,  and  the  whole 
Union  was  acquiescing  in  it.  The  whole  country  looked  forward  to 
the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  institution.  It  was  when  a  policy  had 
been  adopted  and  was  prevaQing,  which  led  all  just  and  rignt-minded 
men  to  suppose  that  slavery  was  gradually  coming  to  an  end,  and 
that  they  miffht  be  auiet  about  it,  watching  it  as  it  expired.  I  think 
Judge  Dougfiis  mignt  have  perceived  that  too,  and,  whether  he  did 
or  not,  it  is  worth  the  attention  of  fair-minded  men,  here  and  else- 
where,  to  consider  whether  that  is  not  the  truth  of  the  case.  If  he 
had  looked  at  these  two  facts,  that  this  matter  has  been  an  element 
of  discord  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  among  this  people,  and 
that  the  only  comparative  peace  we  nave  had  about  it  was  when 
that  policy  prevailed  in  this  government,  which  he  now  wars  upon« 
he  might  then,  perhaps,  have  been  brought  to  a  more  just  apprecia> 
tkm  of  what  I  said  fifteen  months  ago — that  '^a  house  di\ided 
•gainst  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  government  cannot  en- 
dure permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the 
-  Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall ;  out  I  do 
expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or 
;  ill  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  fur- 
I  tber  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  publiomind  will  rest  in  the 
I  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  it8  advocates 
f  will  posh  it  forward,  until  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the 
r  States^  old  as  well  as  new.  North  as  well  as  S<^uth.'*  That  was  my 
•entinient  at  that  time.  In  connection  with  it  I  said,  **  Wo  are  now 
tar  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy  was  initiat<Hl  with  the  avow«d 
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object  and  ^oofident  promise  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery  agituticH 

Under  the  operation  of  that  poucy,  that  agitation  has  not  only  m 

ceased,  but  has  constantly  augmented."  I  now  say  to  you  here  that 
we  are  advanced  still  farther  into  the  sixth  year  since  that  policy  of 
Judge  Douglas — that  popular  sovereignty  of  his  for  quieting  the 
slavery  question — was  njade  the  nation^  policy.  Fifteen  monttu, 
more  nave  been  added  since  I  uttered  that  sentiment,  and  I  ca| 
upon  you,  and  all  other  right-minded  men,  to  say  whether  those  fiftee 
months  have  belied  or  corroborated  mv  words. 

While  I  am  hereupon  this  subject,  I  cannot  but  express  gratitud 
that  the  true  view  of  this  element  of  discord  among  us  —  as  1  belies 
it  is — is  attracting  more  and  more  attention.  I  do  not  believe  thi 
Uovemor  Seward  uttered  that  sentiment  becau.se  I  had  done  so  b* 
fore,  but  because  he  reflected  upon  this  subject,  and  saw  the  truth  of  il 
Nor  do  I  believe,  because  Governor  Seward  or  I  uttered  it.  that  M 
Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  different  language,  since  that  time,  hi 
declared  his  belief  In  the  utter  antagonism  which  exists  between  tl 
principles  of  liberty  and  slavery.  You  see  we  are  multiplying.  Noi 
while  I  am  speaking  of  Hickman,  let  me  say,  I  know  but  litUeabot 
him.  I  have  never  seen  him,  and  know  scarcely  anything  about  Ih 
man ;  but  I  will  say  this  much  about  him :  Of  all  the  auti-Lecompto 
Democracy  that  have  been  brought  to  my  notice,  he  alone  has  C 
true,  genuine  ring  of  the  metaL  And  now,  without  indorsing  an, 
thing  else  he  has  said^  I  will  »sk  this  audience  to  give  three  cheers  C 
Hickman.  [The  audience  responded  with  three  rousing  cheers  fr 
Hickman.] 

Another  point  iu  the  copyright  essay  to  which  I  would  ask  yoi 
attention  is  rather  a  feature  to  be  extracted  from  the  whole  tfiin 
than  from  any  express  declaration  of  it  at  any  point.  It  is  a  gener 
feature  of  that  document,  and  indeed,  of  all  of  Judge  Douglas  d 
eussions  of  this  question,  that  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  ai 
the  States  of  this  Union  are  exactly  alike —  that  there  is  no  differ«D 
between  them  at  all — that  the  Constitution  applies  to  the  Territori 
precisely  as  it  does  to  the  States  —  and  that  the  United  States  Go 
ernment,  under  the  Constitution,  may  not  do  in  a  State  what  it  mi 
not  do  in  a  Territory,  and  what  it  must  do  in  a  State,  it  must  do  ii 
Territory.  Gentlemen,  is  that  a  true  view  of  the  caseT  It  is  neo 
sary  for  this  squatter  sovereignty;  but  is  it  trneT 

Let  us  consider.  What  does  it  depend  upon  t  It  depends  altogetli 
upon  the  proposition  that  the  States  must,  without  the  interfere 
of  the  General  Government,  do  all  those  things  that  pertain  cxi 
sively  to  themselves — that  are  local  in  their  nature,  that  have  I 
connection  with  the  General  Government.  After  Judge  Douglas  li 
established  this  proposition,  which  nobody  disputes  or  ever  Tina  d 
puted,  he  proceeds  to  assume,  without  proving  it,  that  slavery  is  o 
iif  those  httle,  unimportant,  trivial  matters,  which  are  of  itist  aba 
as  much  consequence  as  the  question  would  be  to  me  whether  i 
neighbor  should  raise  horned  cattle  or  plant  tobacco ;  that  thera 
no  moral  question  about  it,  but  that  it  is  altogether  a  matter  of  A 
lars  and  cents;  that  when  a  new  Territorj' is  opened  for  settlemfll 
the  first  man  who  goes  into  it  may  plant  there  a  thing  which,  like  ti 
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Canada  thisUe,  or  some  other  of  those  pests  of  the  soil,  cannot  be  dug 
(mt  by  the  millions  of  men  who  will  come  thereafter ;  that  it  is  one 
of  those  little  things  that  is  so  trivial  in  its  nature  that  it  has  no 
effeet  upon  anybody  save  the  few  men  who  first  plant  upon  the  soil ; 
that  it  18  not  a  thing  which  in  any  way  affects  the  family  of  commu- 
nities composing  these  States,  nor  any  way  endangers  the  General 
Government.  Judge  Douglas  ignores  altogether  the  very  well-known 
tact  that  we  have  never  had  a  serious  menace  to  our  political  exis- 
tence, except  it  sprang  from  this  thing,  which  he  chooses  to  regard  as 
oidy  upon  a  par  with  onions  and  pototoes. 

Turn  it,  and  contemplate  it  in  another  view.  He  says  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  popular  sovereignty,  the  General  Qovemment  may 
give  to  the  Terntories  governors,  judges,  marshals,  secretaries,  and 
aU  tl^  other  chief  men  to  govern  them,  but  they  must  not  touch 
upon  this  other  question.  Whyt  The  question  of  who  shall  be 
covemor  of  a  Territory  for  a  jrear  or  two,  and  pass  away,  without 
BSB  track  being  left  upon  the  soil,  or  an  act  which  he  did  for  good  or 
for  evil  beingleft  behind^  is  a  question  of  vast  national  magnitude. 
It  is  so  much  opposed  in  its  nature  to  locality  that  the  nation  itself 
must  decide  it;  while  this  other  matter  of  planting  slavery  upon  a 
soil — a  thin^  which,  once  planted,  cannot  be  eradicated  by  the  suc- 
ceeding millions  who  have  as  much  right  there  as  the  first  comers, 
or  if  eradicated,  not  without  infinite  dif^culty  and  a  long  strug- 
gle— he  considers  the  power  to  prohibit  it  as  one  of  these  litt^, 
beal^  trivial  things  that  the  nation  ought  not  to  say  a  word  about ; 
that  it  affects  nom>dy  save  the  few  men  who  are  there. 

Take  these  two  things  and  consider  them  together,  present  the 
^ertion  of  planting  a  State  with  the  institution  of  slavery  by  the 
nde  of  a  question  oi  who  shall  be  governor  of  Kansas  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  is  there  a  man  here — is  there  a  man  on  earth — who  would 
not  say  the  governor  question  is  the  little  one,  and  the  slavery 

anestion  is  the  great  onet  I  ask  any  honest  Democrat  if  the  small. 
be  loeal,  and  the  trivial  and  temporary  question  is  not,  Who  shall 
be  governor T — ^while  the  durable,  tne  important,  and  the  mischiovous 
one  ifl^  Shall  this  soil  be  planted  with  slavery? 

This  is  an  idea,  I  suppose,  which  has  arisen  in  Judge  Douglas's 
mind  from  his  peculiar  structure.  I  suppose  the  institution  of 
slavery  really  looks  small  to  him.  He  is  so  put  up  by  nature  that 
a  lash  upon  his  back  would  hurt  him,  but  a  lash  upon  anybody 
rise's  back  does  not  hurt  him.  That  is  the  build  of  the  man,  and 
eonsequently  he  looks  upon  the  matter  of  slavery  in  this  unim- 
portant light. 

Judge  Douglas  ought  to  remember,  when  he  is  endeavoring  to 
force  ttiis  policy  upon  the  American  people,  that  while  he  is  put  up 
in  that  way,  a  good  many  are  not.  He  ought  to  remember  that 
there  was  once  in  this  country  a  man  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  supposed  to  be  a  Democrat — a  man  whose  principles  and 
toUOT  are  not  very  prevalent  amongst  Democrats  to-aay,  it  is  true : 
out  uiat  man  did  not  take  exactly  this  view  of  the  insignificance  or 
Ihe  element  of  slavery  which  our  friend  Judge  Douglas  does.  In 
Mntemplation  of  this  thing,  we  all  know  he  was  led  to  exclaim,  '^  I 

Vol.  I.— 35. 


tremble  for  my  couutry  when  I  remember  that  God  is  just ! "  We 
know  how  he  looked  upon  it  wheu  he  thus  expressed  himself. 
There  was  danger  to  this  country,  danger  of  the  avenging  ju8tic« 
of  God,  iu  that  little  unimportant  popular-sovereignty  question  o( 
Jud^e  Douglas.  He  supposed  there  was  a  question  of  God's  eter- 
nal justice  wrapped  up  in  the  enslaving  of  any  race  of  men.  or 
any  man,  and  that  those  wlio  did  so  braved  the  arm  of  Jehovaii  — 
that  when  a  nation  thus  dared  the  Almighty,  every  friend  of  that 
nation  had  eause  to  dread  his  wrath.  Choose  ye  between  JeflFerson 
and  Douglas  as  to  what  is  the  true  view  of  this  element  among  us. 

There  is  another  little  diffienltv  about  this  matter  of  treating  the 
Territories  and  States  alike  in  all  things,  to  which  I  ask  your  atten- 
tion, and  I  shall  leave  this  branch  of  the  ease.  If  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  them,  why  not  make  the  Territories  States  at  once! 
What  is  the  reason  that  Kansas  was  not  fit  to  come  into  the  Union 
when  it  was  organized  into  a  Territory,  in  Judge  Douglas's  viewt 
Can  any  of  you  tell  any  reason  why  it  should  not  have  come  into 
the  Union  at  once  1  They  are  &t,  as  he  thinks,  to  decide  upon  the 
slavery  question — the  largest  and  most  important  with  which  they 
could  possibly  deal;  what  could  they  do  by  coming  into  the  Union 
that  thOy  are  not  fit  to  do,  according  to  his  view,  by  staying  out  of 
it  T  Oh,  they  are  not  ht  to  sit  in  Congress  and  decide  upon  the  ral«»  ' 
of  postage,  or  questions  of  ad  italorem  or  specific  duties  on  foreigu  i 
goods,  or  live-oak  timber  contracts ;  they  are  not  fit  to  decide  these 
vastly  important  matters,  which  are  national  in  their  import,  but 
they  are  fit,  "  from  the  jump,"  to  decide  this  Httle  negro  question. 
But,  gentlemen,  the  case  is  too  plain ;  I  occupy  too  much  time  on 
this  head,  and  I  pass  on. 

Near  the  close  of  the  copyright  essav,  the  judge,  I  think,  comes 
very  near  kicking  his  own  fat  into  the  fire.  I  did  not  think  when  I 
commenced  these  remarks  that  I  would  read  from  that  article,  but 
I  now  believe  I  will : 

This  exposition  of  the  histoty  of  these  measureB  shows  conclusively  that 
the  authors  of  the  corapromise  meiisures  of  1850,  and  of  the  Kansas- Nebn^ 
a«t  of  1854,  as  well  jib  the  members  of  the  Continenial  Congrees  in  1774,  uA  I 
the  fcunderB  of  our  system  of  ^vemment  subseiiuent  to  the  R«v<t!ution,  re- 
garded the  people  of  the  Temtories  and  Colonies  as  political  conuauaaiet  | 
which  were  entitled  to  a  free  and  eieluaive  power  of  lesisUtion  in  their  pro- 
vincial legislatures,  where  their  representation  could  alone  be  preserved,  ia 
all  cases  of  taxation  and  internal  pohty. 

When  the  judge  saw  that  putting  in  the  word  "  slavery  "  would 
contradict  his  own  history,  he  put  in  what  he  knew  would  pas*  a* 
synonymous  with  it — "  internal  polity."    Whenever  we  fiud  thai  in   , 
one  of^his  speeches,  the  substitute  is  used  in  this  manner;  audio 
tell  you  the  reason.    It  would  be  too  bald  a  contradiction  to  saj  J 
slavery,  but  "  internal  polity  "  is  a  general  phrase  which  would  p 
in  some  quarters,  and  which  he  hopes  will  pass  with  the  reading  « 
munity,  for  the  same  thing. 


ful 


This  right  pertains  to  the  people  colleotively,aa  a  law-abiding  and  p 
'  1^,  and  not  to  the  isolated  individuals  who  may  wander  q 
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the  pablic  domain  in  violation  of  law.  It  can  only  be  exercised  where 
there  are  inhabitants  sufficient  to  constitute  a  goyemment,  and  capable  of 
performing  its  various  functions  and  duties,  a  fact  to  be  ascertained  and  de- 
temiinedby  — 

Who  do  you  think  T    Judge  Douglas  says,  "  By  Congress." 

Whether  the  number  shall  be  fixed  at  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants does  not  affect  the  principle. 

Now  I  have  only  a  few  comments  to  make.  Popular  sovereignly, 
by  his  own  words,  does  not  j^rtain  to  the  few  persons  who  wander 
iroon  thepublic  domain  in  violation  of  law.  We  have  his  words  for 
t£at.  Wnen  it  does  pertain  to  them  is  when  they  are  sufficient  to 
be  fbrmed  into  an  organized  political  community,  and  he  fijces  the 
minimnm  for  that  at  10,000,  and  the  maximum  at  20,000.  Now  I 
would  like  to  know  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  9,000  T  Are  they  all 
to  be  treated,  until  they  are  large  enough  to  be  organized  into  a 
politioal  community,  as  wanderers  ujpon  the  public  land  in  violation 
of  lawT  And  if  so  treated  and  driven  out,  at  what  point  of  time 
would  there  ever  be  ten  thousand  T  If  they  were  not  driven  out,  but 
remained  there  as  trespassers  upon  the  public  land  in  violation  of  the 
law,  can  they  establish  slaverv  there  T  No ;  the  judge  says  popular 
Sovereignty  don't  pertain  to  them  then. '  Can  they  exclude  it  tnen  T 
No;  popular  sovereignty  don't  pertain  to  them  then.  I  would  like 
to  Imow,  in  the  case  covered  by  the  essay,  what  condition  the 

gople  of  the  Territory  are  in  before  they  reach  the  number  of  ten 
ousandt 

But  the  main  point  I  wish  to  ask  attention  to  is  that  the  question 
as  to  when  they  shall  have  reached  a  sufficient  number  to  be  formed 
into  a  regular  organized  community  is  to  be  decided  ^^by  Congress." 
Judge  Douglas  says  so.  Well,  gentlemen,  that  is  about  all  we  want. 
No;  that  is  all  the  Southerners  want.  That  is  what  all  those  who 
are  for  slavery  want.  They  do  not  want  Congress  to  prohibit  slav- 
ery from  coming  into  the  new  Territories,  and  they  do  not  want 
popular  sovereignty  to  hinder  it :  and  as  Congress  is  to  say  when 
Qiey  are  ready  to  be  organized,  all  that  the  South  has  to  do  is  to  get 
Congress  to  hold  off.  Let  Congress  hold  off  until  they  are  ready  to 
be  admitted  as  a  State,  and  the  South  has  all  it  wants  in  taking  slav- 
ery into  and  planting  it  in  all  the  Territories  that  we  now  have,  or 
hereafter  may  have.  In  a  word,  the  whole  thin^,  at  a  dash  of  the 
pen,  is  at  last  put  in  the  power  of  Congress ;  for  if  they  do  not  have 
Qiis  popular  sovereignty  until  Congress  organizes  them,  I  ask  if  it 
ftt  last  does  not  come  from  Congress  T  If,  at  last,  it  amounts  to  any- 
thing at  alL  Congress  gives  it  to  them.  I  submit  this  rather  for  your 
reflection  than  for  comment.  After  all  that  is  said,  at  last,  by  a  dash 
of  the  pen,  everything  that  has  gone  before  is  undone,  and  he  puts 
the  whole  question  under  the  control  of  Congress.  After  fighting 
through  more  than  three  hours,  if  you  will  undertake  to  read  it,  he 
ttt  last  places  the  whole  matter  under  the  control  of  that  power  which 
he  had  Deen  contendin^'against,  and  arrives  at  a  result  oirectly  con- 
trary to  what  he  had  been  laborii^g  to  do.  He  at  last  leaves  the 
whole  matter  to  the  control  of  Congress. 


There  are  two  main  objects,  as  I  understaod  it,  of  this  '"  Haroer'i  J 
Magazine"  essa^.  One  was  to  show,  if  possible,  that  the  men  ofoarn 
Revolutionary  times  were  ia  favor  of  his  popular  sovereignty ;  and 
the  other  was  to  show  that  the  Dred  Scott  decision  had  not  entirely 
squelched  out  this  popular  sovereignty.  I  do  not  propose,  in  regard 
to  this  argument  drawn  from  the  history  of  former  times,  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  historical  statements  he  has  made. 
I  have  the  impression  that  they  are  inaccurate  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances; sometimes  in  positive  statement,  but  very  much  more  in- 
accurate by  the  suppression  of  statements  that  really  belong  to  the 
history.  But  I  do  not  propose  to  afSrm  that  this  is  so  to  any  very 
great  extent,  or  to  enter  into  a  very  minute  examination  of  his  his- 
torical statements.  I  avoid  doing  so  upon  this  principle — that  if  it 
were  important  for  me  to  pass  out  of  this  lot  in  the  least  period  of 
time  possible,  and  I  came  to  that  feuce  and  saw  by  a  calculation  of 
my  own  strength  and  agility  that  Icould  clear  it  at  a  bound,  it  would 
be  folly  for  mo  to  stop  and  consider  whether  I  could  or  could  not 
crawl  through  a  crack.  So  I  say  of  the  whole  history  contained  iu 
bis  essay,  where  he  endeavored  to  link  the  men  of  the  Revolution  to 
popular  sovereignty.  It  only  requires  an  effort  to  leap  out  of  it — a 
single  bound  to  be  entirely  successful.  If  you  read  it  over  you  will 
find  that  he  quotas  here  and  there  from  documents  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary times,  tending  to  show  that  the  people  of  the  colonies  were 
desirous  of  regulating  their  own  concerns  in  their  own  wayj  that  the 
British  Government  should  not  interfere;  that  at  one  time  they 
sti'uggled  with  the  British  Government  to  be  permitted  to  exclude 
the  African  slave-trade;  if  not  directly,  to  be  permitted  to  exclude  it 
indirectly  by  taxation  sufficient  to  discourse  and  destroy  it.  From 
these  aud  mauy  things  of  this  sort,  Judge  Douglas  argues  that  they 
were  in  favor  of  the  people  of  our  own  Territones  excluding  slaveiy 
if  they  wanted  to,  or  planting  it  there  if  they  wanted  to,  doing  just  as 
they  pleased  from  the  time  they  settled  upon  the  Territory.  Now, 
however  his  history  may  apply,  and  whatever  of  his  argument  there 
may  be  that  is  sound  aud  accurate  or  unsound  and  inaccurate,  if  vu 
can  find  out  what  these  men  did  themselves  do  upon  this  very  ques- 
tion of  slavery  in  theTerritories,  does  it  not  end  the  whole  thing  t  If, 
after  all  this  labor  and  effort  to  show  that  the  men  of  the  Revolution 
were  in  favor  of  his  popular  sovereignty  and  his  mode  of  deahng 
with  slavery  in  the  Territories,  we  can  show  that  these  verj-  men  took 
hold  of  that  subject,  and  dealt  with  it,  we  can  see  for  ourselves  how 
thev  dealt  with  it.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  argument  or  inference,  bnl 
we  Know  what  they  thought  about  it. 

It  is  precisely  upon  that  part  of  the  history  of  the  countiy  that 
one  important  omission  is  made  by  Judge  Douglas.  Be  selects  parts 
of  the  nistory  of  the  United  States  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
treats  it  as  the  whole,  omitting  from  his  historical  sketch  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  Missouri,  bj*  which  thu 
Missouri  Compromise  was  established,  and  slavery  excluded  from  it 
country  half  as  large  as  the  present  United  States.  All  this  is  l^f t  out 
of  his  nistory,  and  in  no  wise  alluded  to  by  him,  so  far  as  I  can  r* 
member,  save  once,  when  he  makes  a  remark,  that  upon  his  prioci] 
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the  Supreme  Court  was  authorized  to  pronounce  a  decision  that  the 
act  called  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  unconstitutional.  All  that 
history  has  been  left  out.  But  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try was  not  made  by  the  men  of  the  Revolution. 

There  was  another  part  of  our  political  history  made  by  the  very 
men  who  were  the  actors  in  the  Revolution,  which  has  taken  the 
name  of  the  ordinance  of  '87.  Let  me  bring  that  history  to  your 
attention.  In  1784,  I  believe,  this  same  Mr.  Jefferson  drew  up  an 
ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  country  upon  which  we  now 
stand ;  or  rather  a  frame  or  draft  of  an  ordinance  for  the  government 
of  this  country,  here  in  Ohio,  our  neighbors  in  Indiana,  us  who  live 
in  Illinois,  and  our  neighbors  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  In  that 
ordinance,  drawn  up  not  only  for  the  government  of  that  Territory, 
but  for  tne  Territories  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  Mr.  Jefferson  ex- 
pressly provide  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery.  Judge  Douglas 
says,  and  perhaps  he  is  right,  that  that  provision  was  lost  from  tnat 
oroinance.  I  wlieve  that  is  true.  When  the  vote  was  taken  u^on 
it,  a  majority  of  all  present  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
voted  for  it;  out  there  were  so  many  absentees  that  those  voting  for 
it  did  not  make  the  clear  majority  necessary,  and  it  was  lost.  But 
three  years  after  that  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  were  to- 
gether a^ain^  and  they  adopted  a  new  ordinance  for  the  government 
of  this  fK>rthwest  Territory,  not  contemplating  territory  south  of  the 
river,  for  the  States  owumg  that  territory  had  hitherto  refrained 
from  giving  it  to  the  General  Government ;  hence  they  made  the 
ordinance  to  apply  only  to  what  the  government  owned.  In  that, 
the  provision  excluding  slavery  was  inserted  and  passed  unan- 
imously, or  at  any  rate  it  passea  and  became  a  part  of  the  law  of 
the  lana.  Under  that  ordinance  we  live.  First,  nere,  in  Ohio,  you 
were  a  Territory,  then  an  enabling  act  was  passed,  authorizing  you 
to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  provided  it  was  Repub- 
lican, and  not  in  conflict  with  the  ordinance  of '87.  When  you  framed 
your  constitution  and  presented  it  for  admission,  I  think  you  will 
find  the  leeii^tion  upon  the  subject  will  show  that,  "whereas  you 
had  formed  a  constitution  that  was  Republican,  ana  not  in  conflict 
with  the  ordinance  of  W,''  therefore  you  were  admitted  upon  equal 
footing  with  the  ori^nal  States.  The  same  process  in  a  few  years 
was  gone  through  with  Indiana,  and  so  with  Illinois,  and  the  same 
Bubstantiidly  with  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

Not  only  did  that  ordinance  prevail,  but  it  was  constantly  looked 
to  whenever  a  step  was  taken  by  a  new  Territory  to  become  a  State. 
Congress  fdways  turned  their  attention  to  it,  and  in  all  their  move- 
ments upon  this  subject  they  traced  their  course  by  that  ordinance 
of  W.  When  they  admitted  new  States  they  advertised  them  of 
this  ordinance  as  a  part  of  the  legislation  of  the  country.  They  did 
80  because  they  had  traced  the  ordinance  of  '87  througnout  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  Begin  with  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  and 
go  down  for  sixty  entire  years,  and  until  the  last  scrap  of  that  Terri- 
tory  comes  into  the  Union  in  the  form  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
everything  was  made  to  conform  to  the  ordinance  of  ^7,  excluding 
slavery  from  that  vast  extent  of  country. 
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I  omitted  to  mention  in  the  right  place  tliat  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  in  process  of  oeing  framed  when  that  ordi- 
nance was  made  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation ;  and  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  Congress  itself,  under  the  new  Constitation  ilgelf. 
was  to  give  force  to  that  ordinance  bv  putting  power  to  earry  it  out 
into  the  hands  of  new  officers  under  the  Constitution,  in  the  place  ot 
the  old  ones,  who  had  been  legislated  out  of  existence  by  the  chanire 
in  the  government  from  the  Confederation  to  the  Constitution.  Xot 
only  BO,  but  I  believe  Indiana  once  or  twice,  if  not  Ohio,  petitioHeii 
the  General  Government  for  the  privilege  of  suspending  tJiat  provi- 
sion and  allowing  them  to  have  slaves.  A  report  made  bv  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, of  Virginia,  himself  a  slaveholder,  was  directly  against  it,  and 
the  action  was  to  refuse  them  the  privilege  of  violating  the  ordi- 
nance of  '87. 

This  period  of  history,  which  I  have  run  over  briefly,  is,  I  preBunn-, 
as  familiar  to  most  of  this  assembly  as  any  other  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  I  suppose  that  few  of  my  hearers  are  not  as 
familiar  with  that  part  of  htstory  as  I  am,  and  1  only  mention  it  to 
recall  your  attention  to  it  at  this  time.  And  hence  I  ask  how  estra- 
ordioary  a  thiug  it  is  that  a  man  who  has  occupied  a  position  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales,  who  is  now  m  his  third  temi, 
and  who  lookB  to  see  the  government  of  this  whole  country  fall  into 
his  own  hands,  pretending  to  give  a  truthful  and  accurate  history  of 
the  slavery'  question  in  this  country,  should  so  entirely  ignore  the 
whole  of  t^at  portion  of  ouriistory — the  most  important  of  all.  Is 
it  not  a  most  extraordinary  spectacle,  that  a  man  should  stand  up 
and  ask  for  any  confidence  in  his  statements,  who  sets  ont  aa  he  does 
with  portions  of  history,  calling  upon  the  people  to  believe  that  it  is 
a  true  and  fair  representation,  when  the  leading  part  and  control- 
ling feature  of  the  whole  history  is  carefully  suppressed! 

But  the  mere  leaving  out  is  not  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
this  most  remarkable  essay.  Hiw  proposition  is  to  establish  that 
the  leading  men  of  the  Revolution  were  for  his  great  principle  of 
non-intervention  by  the  government  in  the  question  of  slavery  in 
the  Territories;  while  history  shows  that  they  decided  in  the  cases 
actually  brought  before  them  in  exactly  the  contrary  wav,  and  he 
knows  it.  Not  only  did  they  eo  decide  at  that  time,  but  they  stack 
to  it  during  sixty  years,  through  thick  and  thin,  as  long  as  there  was 
one  of  the  Revolutionary  heroes  upon  the  stage  ot  political  action. 
Through  their  whole  course,  from  first  to  last,  they  clung  to  free- 
dom. And  now  he  asks  th©  community  to  bebeve  that  the  men  of 
the  Revolution  were  in  favor  of  his  great  principle,  when  we  have 
the  naked  history  that  they  themselves  dealt  with  this  very  subject- 
matter  of  his  principle,  and  utterly  repudiated  his  principle,  acting 
upon  a  precisely  coutrarj'  ground.  It  is  as  impudent  and  absurd  as 
if  a  prosecuting  attorney  should  stand  up  before  a  jury,  and  ask 
them  to  convict  A  as  the  murderer  of  B,  while  B  was  walking  alive 
before  them. 

I  say  ^ain,  if  Judge  Douglas  asserts  that  the  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tion acted  upon  principles  by  which,  to  be  consistent  with  themselves, 
they  ought  to  have  EMlopted  his  popular  sovereignty,  then,  upon  a 
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consideration  of  his  own  argument,  he  had  a  right  to  make  you 
believe  that  they  understood  the  principles  of  government,  but  mis- 
applied them — that  he  has  arisen  to  enlighten  the  world  as  to  the 
just  application  of  this  principle.  He  has  a  right  to  try  to  per- 
suade you  that  he  understands  their  principles  better  than  they  did, 
and  therefore  he  will  apply  them  now,  not  as  they  did,  but  as  they 
ought  to  have  done.  He  has  a  right  to  go  before  the  community,  and 
try  to  convince  them  of  this;  but  he  has  no  right  to  attempt  to  im- 
pose upon  any  one  the  belief  that  these  men  themselves  approved  of 
ms  great  principle.  There  are  two  ways  of  establishing  a  proposi- 
tion. One  is  by  trying  to  demonstrate  it  upon  reason,  and  the  other 
is,  to  show  that  ^eat  men  in  former  times  have  thoufirbt  so  and  so, 
and  thus  to  pass  it  by  the  weight  of  pure  authority.  T^ow,  if  Judge 
Douglas  will  demonstrate  somehow  that  this  is  popular  soverei^ty 
— the  right  of  one  man  to  make  a  slave  of  another,  without  any  nght 
in  that  other,  or  any  one  else,  to  object, — demonstrate  it  as  Euclid 
demonstrated  propositions, — there  is  no  objection.  But  when  he 
comes  forward,  seeking  to  carry  a  principle  by  bringing  to  it  the 
authority  of  men  who  fliemselves  utterly  repudiate  that  principle,  I 
ask  that  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  do  it. 

I  see,  in  the  judge's  speech  here,  a  short  sentence  in  these  words: 
"  Our  fathers,  when  they  formed  this  government  under  which  we 
live,  understood  this  question  just  as  well  and  even  better  than  we 
do  now.''  That  is  true ;  I  stick  to  that.  I  will  stand  by  Judge  Doug- 
las in  that  to  the  bitter  end.  And  now,  Judge  Douglas,  come  and 
stand  by  me,  and  truthfully  show  how  they  acted,  understanding  it 
better  than  we  do.  All  I  ask  of  you.  Judge  Douglas,  is  to  stick  to 
the  proposition  that  the  men  of  the  Revolution  understood  this  sub- 
ject better  than  we  do  now,  and  with  that  better  understanding  they 
acted  better  than  you  are  trying  to  act  now. 

I  wish  to  say  something  now  in  regard  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
as  dealt  with  by  Judge  Douglas.  In  that  *^  memorable  debate  ^  be- 
tween Judge  Douglas  and  mvself,  last  year,  thejudge  thought  fit  to 
oommence  a  process  of  catechizing  me,  and  at  Freeport  I  answered 
his  questions^  and  propounded  some  to  him.  Among  others  pro- 
pounded to  him  was  one  that  I  have  here  now.  The  substance,  as  I 
remember  it,  is:  ^'Can  the  people  of  a  United  States  Territory,  under 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  in  any  lawful  way,  against  the  wish  of  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  exclude  slavery  from  its  limits,  prior  to 
the  formation  of  a  State  constitution  T"  He  answered  that  they 
could  lawfully  exclude  slavery  from  the  United  States  TerritorieSi 
notwithstanding  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  There  was  something 
about  that  answer  that  has  probably  been  a  trouble  to  the  judge  ever 
tinoe. 

The  Dred  Scott  decision  expressly  gives  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  a  riffht  to  carry  his  slaves  into  the  United  States  Territories. 
And  now  uiere  was  some  inconsistency  in  saying  that  the  decision 
was  riffht.  and  saying,  too,  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  could 
lawful^  drive  slavery  out  again.  When  all  the  trash,  the  words, 
the  oolliateral  matter,  was  cleared  away  from  it, —  all  the  chaff  was 
fumed  out  of  it^ — it  was  a  bare  absurdity :  no  less  than  that  a  thing 
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may  be  lawfully  driven  away  from  where  it  has  a  lawful  right  to  b 
Clear  it  of  all  the  verbiage,  and  tliat  is  the  Baked  truth  of  his  propor 
tiot — that  a  thing  may  be  lawfully  driven  from  the  place  where  it  h 
a  lawful  right  to  stay.  Well,  it  was  because  the  judge  eonld  nt  hel 
seeing  this  that  he  has  had  so  much  trouble  with  it ;  and  what  I  wai 
to  ask  your  especial  attention  to,  just  now,  is  to  remind  you,  if  yoi 
have  not  noticed  the  fact,  that  thejudge  docs  not  any  longer  say  thi 
the  people  can  exclude  slavery.    He  docs  not  say  so  m  the  copyri^ 
essay ;  he  did  not  say  so  in  the  speech  that  he  made  here ;  ana,  so  fi 
as  I  know,  since  his  reelection  to  the  Senate,  he  has  nevtr  said,  ■. 
he  did  at  Freeport,  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  can  exclude 
slavery.     He  desires  that  you,  who  wish  the  Territories  to  remai'' 
freCj  should  believe  that  he  stands  by  that  position,  but  he  does  dg 
say  it  himself.   He  escapes,  to  some  extent,  the  absurd  position  I  havk 
stated  hy  changing  his  language  entirely.     What  he  says  now  ir 
something  different  in  language,  and  we  will  consider  whether  i 
is  not  different  in  sense  too.     It  is  now  that  the  Dred  Scott  69^ 
cision,or  rather  the  Constitution  under  that  decision,  does  not  carry 
slavery  into  the  Territories  beyond  the  power  of  the  people  of  the 
Territories  to  control  it  as  other  property.    He  does  not  say  the  peo- 

Jile  can  drive  it  out,  but  thev  can  control  it  as  other  property.  The 
anguage  is  different ;  we  sKonld  consider  whether  tne  sense  is  dif- 
ferent. Driving  a  horse  out  of  this  lot  is  too  plain  a  proposition  to 
be  mistaken  about;  it  is  putting  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 
Or  it  might  be.a  sort  of  exclusion  of  him  from  the  lot  if  you  were  to 
kill  him  and  let  the  worms  devour  him  ;  but  neither  of  tbese  thinp 
is  the  same  as  "  controlling  him  as  other  property."  That  would  be 
to  feed  him,  to  pamper  him,  to  ride  him,  to  use  and  abuse  him,  to 
make  the  most  money  out  of  him,  "  as  other  property  " ;  but,  pleaM  J 
you,  what  do  the  men  who  are  in  favor  of  slavery  want  more  thuq 
this  I  What  do  they  really  want,  other  than  that  slavery,  being  id 
the  Territories,  shall  be  controlled  as  other  property  t  * 

If  they  want  anything  else,  I  do  not  comprcbend  it.     I  ask  yoW 
attention  to  this,  Arst,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  change  if 
ground  the  judge  has  made :  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  importanC 
of  the  change  —  that  that  change  is  not  such  as  to  give  you  geotll 
men  who  want  his  popular  sovereignty  the  power  to  exclude  the  in-  ] 
Btitution  or  drive  it  out  at  all.     I  know  the  judge  sometimes  sguinte  | 
at  the  argument  that  in  controlling  it  as  other  property  by  unfriendly  | 
legislation  they  may  control  it  to  death,  as  you  might  iu  the  ^a^  of 
a  horse,  perhaps,  feed  him  so  lig;ht1y  and  ride  him  so  much  that  he 
would  die.     But  when  you  come  tolegislative  control,  there  is  some- 
thing more  to  be  attended  to.    I  have  no  doubt,  myself,  that  if  the 
Terntorics  should  undertake  to  control  slave  property  as  other  prc^J 
erty —  that  is,  control  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  the  moi'^ 
valuable  as  property,  and  make  it  bear  its  hist  proportion  in  the 
of  burdens  as  proiJertv, —  really  deal  with  it  as  proi}erty, — the  S 
preme  Court  of  the  tlnited.  States  will  say,  "  God  speed  you,  t 
amen."    But  I  undertake  to  give  the  opinion,  at  least,  that  if  t 
Territories  attempt  bv  any  direct  legislation  to  drive  the  man  wi 
his  slave  out  of  the  'Territory,  or  to  decide  that  his  slave  is  free  1*J 
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cause  of  his  being  taken  in  there,  or  to  tax  him  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  cannot  keej)  him  there,  the  Supreme  Court  will  unhesitatingly 
decide  all  such  legislation  unconstitutional,  as  long  as  that  Supreme 
Court  is  constructed  as  the  Dred  Scott  Supreme  Court  is.  The  first 
two  things  they  have  already  decided,  except  that  there  is  a  little 
quibble  among  lawyers  between  the  words  dicta  and  decision.  They 
have  already  decided  that  a  negro  cannot  be  made  free  by  territorial 
legislation. 

What  is  that  Dred  Scott  decision!  Judge  Douglas  labors  to  show 
that  it  is  one  thin^,  while  I  think  it  is  altogether  different.  It  is  a 
long  opinion,  but  it  is  all  embodied  in  this  short  statement:  '^The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbids  Congress  to  deprive  a  man 
of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law ;  the  right  of  property 
in  slaves  is  distinctly  and  expressly  afiSrmea  in  that  Constitution ; 
therefore  if  Congress  shall  undertake  to  say  that  a  man's  slave  is  no 
longer  his  slave  when  he  crosses  a  certain  line  into  a  Territory,  that 
is  depriving  him  of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  is 
unconstitunonal.''  There  is  the  whole  Dred  Scott  decision.  They 
add  that  if  Congress  cannot  do  so  itself,  Congress  cannot  confer  any 

Sower  to  do  so,  and  hence  anv  effort  by  the  territorial  legislature  to 
o  either  of  these  things  is  absolutely  decided  against.    It  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  by  that  court. 

Now,  as  to  this  indirect  mode  by  "  unfriendly  legislation,''  all  law- 
yers here  will  readily  understand  that  such  a  proposition  cannot  be 
tolerated  for  a  moment,  because  a  legislature  cannot  indirectly  do 
that  which  it  cannot  accomplish  directly.  Then  I  say  any  legislation 
to  control  this  property,  as  property,  for  its  benefit  as  property,  would 
be  hailed  by  tnis  Dred  Scott  Supreme  Court,  and  fully  sustained : 
but  any  le^slation  driving  slave  property  out,  or  destroying  it  as 

Property,  directly  or  indirectly,  will  most  assuredly  by  that  court  be 
ela  unconstitutional. 

Judge  Douglas  says  that  if  the  Constitution  carries  slavery  into 
the  Territories,  beyond  the  power  of  the  people  of  the  Territories  to 
oontrol  it  as  other  property,  then  it  follows  logically  that  every  one 
who  swears  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  must 
give  that  support  to  that  property  which  it  needs.  And  if  the  Con- 
stitution carries  slavery  into  the  Territories  beyond  the  power  of  the 
people  to  control  it  as  other  property,  then  it  also  carries  it  into  the 
States,  because  the  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
Now,  gentlemen,  if  it  were  not  for  my  excessive  modesty  I  would 
sajr  tiiat  I  told  tnat  very  thing  to  Jud^  Douglas  ouite  a  year  ago. 
Tms  argument  is  here  m  print,  and  if  it  were  not  tor  my  modesty, 
as  I  said,  I  might  call  your  attention  to  it.  If  you  read  it,  you  wul 
And  that  I  not  only  made  that  argument,  but  made  it  better  than  he 
has  made  it  since. 

There  is,  however,  this  difference.  I  say  now,  and  said  then, 
there  is  no  sort  of  question  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
it  is  the  right  of  the  slaveholder  to  take  his  slave  and  hold  him  in 
the  Territory :  and,  saying  this,  Judge  Douglas  himself  admits  the 
ocmdasion.  He  says  if  that  is  so,  this  consequence  will  follow;  and 
because  this  consequence  would  follow,  his  argument  is,  the  decision 
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cannot  therefore  be  that  way — ^'  that  would  spoil  my  popular  sov- 
ereignty, and  it  cannot  be  possible  that  this  great  principle  has  been 
sqndch^  out  in  this  extraordinary  way.  It  mi^t  be,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  extraordinary  consequences  of  spoiling  my  hnmbng." 

Another  feature  of  the  judge's  argument  about  the  Dred  Scott 
case  is  an  effort  to  show  that  that  decision  deals  altogether  in  dec- 
larations of  negatives;  that  the  Constitution  does  not  aflBrm  any- 
thing as  expounded  by  the  Dred  Scott  dedsion,  but  it  only  declares 
a  want  of  power,  a  total  absence  of  power,  in  reference  to  the  Ter- 
ritories. It  seems  to  be  his  purpose  to  make  the  whole  of  that  deci- 
sion to  result  in  a  mere  negative  declaration  of  a  want  of  powa*  in 
Congress  to  do  anjrthing  in  relation  to  this  matter  in  the  Territories. 
I  know  the  opinion  of  the  judges  states  that  there  is  a  total  absence 
of  power ;  but  that  is,  unfortunately,  not  all  it  states;  for  the  judges 
ada  that  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and  en>re^y 
afftrmed  in  the  Constitution.  It  does  not  stop  at  saying  that  the 
right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  recognized  in  the  Constitution,  is  de- 
cl^ed  to  exiit  somewhere  in  the  Gonstitation,  bat  says  it  is  aiinned 
in  the  Constitution.  Its  language  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  is 
embodied  and  so  woven  into  that  instrument  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
tached without  breaking  the  Constitution  itself, — in  a  word,  it  is  a 
part  of  the  Constitution. 

Douglas  is  singularly  unfortunate  in  his  effort  to  make  out  that 
decision  to  be  altogether  negative,  when  the  express  language  at  the 
vital  part  is  that  tnis  is  distinctiy  affirmed  in  the  Constitution.  I 
think  myself,  and  I  repeat  it  here,  that  this  decision  does  not  merely 
cany  slavery  into  the  Territories,  but  by  its  logical  oondttsion  it 
carries  it  into  the  States  in  which  we  live.  One  provision  of  that 
Constitution  is,  that  it  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, — I  do 
not  quote  the  lan^age, — any  constitution  or  law  of  any  State  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  This  Dred  Scott  decision  says  that 
the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  affirmed  in  that  Constitution  which 
is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any  State  constitution  or  law  not- 
withstanding. Then  I  sav  that  to  destroy  a  thing  which  is  distinctly 
affirmed  and  supported  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  even  by  a 
State  constitution  or  law,  is  a  violation  of  that  supreme  law,  and 
there  is  no  escape  from  it.  In  my  judgment  there  is  no  avoiding  that 
result,  save  that  the  American  people  shall  see  that  State  constitu- 
tions are  better  construed  than  our  Constitution  is  construed  in  that 
decision.  They  must  take  care  that  it  is  more  faithfully  and  truly 
carried  out  than  it  is  there  expounded. 

I  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  Near  the  beginning  of  my  remarks 
I  said  that  this  insidious  Douglas  popular  sovereign^  is  the  measure 
that  now  threatens  the  purpose  of  me  Republican  party  to  prevent 
slavery  from  being  nationalized  in  the  Umted  Stat^  I  propose  to 
ask  your  attention  for  a  little  while  to  some  propositions  in  affir- 
mance of  that  statement.  Take  it  just  as  it  stands,  and  apply  it  as  a 
principle;  extend  and  apply  that  principle  elsewnere, and  consider 
where  it  will  lead  you.  I  now  put  this  proposition,  that  Judge  Doug- 
las's popular  sovereignty  applied  will  reopen  the  African  slave-trade; 
and  I  will  demonstrate  it  by  any  variety  of  ways  in  which  you  can 
turn  the  subject  or  look  at  it. 
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The  judge  says  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  have  the  ri^ht, 
by  his  principle,  to  have  slaves  if  they  waut  them.  Then  I  say  fliat 
the  people  in  Georgia  have  the  right  to  buy  slaves  in  Africa  if  they 
want  them,  and  I  defy  any  man  on  earth  to  show  any  distinction 
between  the  two  things — to  show  that  the  one  is  either  more  wicked 
or  more  unlawful :  to  show,  on  ori^nal  principles,  that  one  is  better  or 
worse  than  the  otner ;  or  to  show  oy  the  Constitution  that  one  differs 
a  whit  from  the  other.  He  will  tell  me,  doubtless,  that  there  is  no 
constitutional  provision  against  people  taking  slaves  into  the  new 
Territories,  ana  I  tell  him  that  there  is  equally  no  constitutional 
provision  against  buying  slaves  in  Africa.  He  will  tell  you  that  a 
people  in  the  exercise  of  popular  sovereignty  ought  to  do  as  they 

F lease  about  that  thing,  and  have  slaves  if  they  want  them ;  and 
tell  you  that  the  people  of  Georgia  are  as  much  entitled  to  pop- 
ular sovereignty,  and  to  buy  slaves  in  Africa,  if  they  want  them, 
as  the  people  of  the  Territory  are  to  have  slaves  if  they  want  them. 
I  ask  any  man,  dealing  honestly  with  himself,  to  point  out  a 
distinction. 

I  have  recently  seen  a  letter  of  Judge  Douglas's,  in  which,  with- 
out stating  that  to  be  the  object,  he  doubtless  endeavors  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  two.  He  says  he  is  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  against  the  African  slave-trade.  And  why  T 
He  then  seeks  to  give  a  reason  that  would  not  apply  to  his  popular 
sovereignty  in  the  Territories.  What  is  that  reason  T  "  The  aDotition 
of  the  African  slave-trade  is  a  compromise  of  the  Constitution."  I 
deny  it.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  proposition  that  the  abolition  of 
the  African  slave-trade  is  a  compromise  of  the  Constitution.  No  man 
can  put  his  finger  on  anything  in  the  Constitution,  or  on  the  line  of 
history,  which  shows  it.  It  is  a  mere  barren  assertion,  made  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  a  distinction  between  the  revival  of  the 
African  slave-trade  and  nis  '^  great  principle." 

At  the  time  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  it 
was  expected  that  the  slave-trade  would  be  abolished.  I  should  as- 
sert, and  insist  upon  that,  if  Judge  Douglas  denied  it.  But  I  know 
that  it  was  equally  expected  that  slavery  would  be  excluded  from 
the  Territories,  and  I  can  show  by  history  that  in  regard  to  these 
two  things  public  opinion  was  exactlv  aUke,  while  in  regard  to  posi- 
tive action,  there  was  more  done  in  tne  ordinance  of  '87  to  resist  the 
spread  of  slavery  than  was  ever  done  to  abolish  the  foreign  slave- 
trade.  Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  I  say  again  that  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  public  expectation  was  that  the  slave- 
trade  would  be  abolished,  but  no  more  so  than  that  the  spread  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories  should  be  restrained.  They  stand  alike, 
except  that  in  the  ordinance  of  '87  there  was  a  mark  left  by  public 
opinion^  diowing  that  it  was  more  committed  against  the  spread  of 
■lavery  in  the  Territories  than  against  the  foreign  slave-trade. 

Compromise  I  What  word  of  compromise  was  there  about  it  T  Why, 
the  pablio  sense  was  then  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade : 
but  there  was  at  the  time  a  very  great  commercial  interest  involvea 
in  it,  and  extensive  capital  in  that  branch  of  trade.  There  were 
donbtless  the  incipient  stages  of  improvement  in  the  South  in  the 
way  of  ftoming,  dependent  on  the  slave-trade,  and  they  made  a  pro- 
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position  to  Congress  to  abolisb  the  trade  after  allomng  it  twenty  1 

t'ears,  a  sufficient  time  for  the  capital  and  commerce  engaged  in  it  to 
)e  transferred  to  other  channels,  Th^  made  no  provision  that  it 
should  be  abolished  in  twenty  years;  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  ex- 
pectwl  it  would  he ;  but  they  made  no  bargain  about  it.  The  public 
sentiment  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  that  it  would  be  done 
away.  I  repeat,  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  those  times  in 
favor  of  that  matter  being  a  compromise  of  the  Gonstitntion.  It  wns 
the  public  expectation  at  th«  time,  manifested  in  a  thoasand  waya, 
that  the  spread  of  slavery  sbonld  also  be  restricted- 
Then  I  say  if  this  principle  is  established,  that  there  is  no  wrong 
in  slavery,  and  whoever  wants  it  has  a  right  to  have  it ;  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents ;  a  sort  of  question  as  to  how  they  shall 
deal  with  bmtes;  that  between  ns  and  the  negro  here  there  is  no  sort 
of  question,  but  that  at  the  South  the  question  is  between  the  n^ro 
and  the  crocodile;  thatit  is  a  mere  matter  of  policy;  that  there  laa 
perfect  right,  according  to  interest,  to  do  just  as  you  please  — when 
this  is  done,  where  this  doctrine  prevails,  the  miners  and  sappers  will 
have  formed  public  opinion  for  the  slave-trade.  They  will  be  ready 
for  Jeff  Davis  and  Stephens,  and  other  leaders  of  that  company,  to 
sound  the  bugle  for  tne  revival  of  the  slave-trade,  for  the  second 
Dred  Scott  decision,  for  the  flood  of  slavery  to  be  poured  over  the 
free  States,  while  we  shall  be  here  tied  down  and  helpless,  and  ma 
over  like  sheep. 

It  is  to  be  a  part  and  parcel  of  this  same  idea  to  say  to  men  who 
want  to  adhere  to  the  Democratic  party,  who  have  always  belonged 
to  that  party,  and  are  only  looking  alMut  for  some  excuse  to  stick  to 
it,  but  nevertheless  hate  slavery,  that  Douglas's  popular  sovereignty 
is  as  good  a  way  as  any  to  oppose  slavery.  They  allow  themselves  to 
be  persuaded  easily,  in  accoraance  with  their  previous  dispositions, 
into  this  belief,  that  it  is  about  as  good  a  way  of  opposing  slavery 
as  any,  and  we  can  do  that  without  straining  our  old  party  ties  or 
breaking  up  old  political  associations.  We  can  do  so  without  being 
called  negro- worshipers.  We  can  do  that  without  being  subjected 
to  the  gHaes  and  sneers  that  are  so  readily  thrown  ont  in  plaee 
of  argument  where  no  argument  can  be  found.  80  let  us  stick  to 
this  popular  sovereigntv — this  insidious  popular  sovereignty.  Now 
let  rae  <!all  your  attention  to  one  thing  that  has  really  happened, 
which  shows  this  gradual  and  steady  debauching  of  punlic  opinion, 
this  course  of  preparation  for  tie  revival  of  the  slave-trade,  for  the 
territorial  slave-code,  and  the  new  Dred  Scott  decision  that  is  to 
carry  slavery  into  the  free  States.  Did  you  ever,  five  years  ago, 
hear  of  anyoody  in  the  world  saying  that  the  negro  had  no  share 
in  the  Deefaration  of  National  Independence;  that  it  did  not  mean 
negroes  at  all,  and  when  "all  men"  were  spoken  of  negroes  were 
not  included  T 

I  am  satisfied  that  five  yt^ars  ago  that  proposition  was  not  put 
upon  i)aper  by  any  living  being  anywhere.  I  have  been  unable  it 
any  time  to  find  a  man  in  an  audience  who  would  declare  that  he  bad 
ever  known  of  anybody  saying  so  five  years  ago.  But  last  year  there 
was  nota  "Douglas  popular  sovereignty"  miininHliuoiswhodidnot 
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say  it.  Is  there  one  in  Ohio  but  declares  his  firm  belief  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  mean  ne^oes  at  all  T  I  do  not 
know  how  this  is :  1  have  not  been  here  much;  but  I  presume  you 
are  very  much  alike  everywhere.  Then  I  suppose  tnat  all  now 
express  the  belief  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  never  did 
mean  negroes.  I  call  upon  one  of  them  to  say  that  he  said  it  five 
years  ago. 

If  you  think  that  now,  and  did  not  think  it  then,  the  next  thing 
that  strikes  me  is  to  remark  that  there  has  been  a  chan^  wrought 
in  you,  and  a  very  significant  change  it  is,  being  no  less  uian  chang- 
ing the  negro^n  your  estimation,  from  the  rank  of  a  man  to  that 
of  a  brute.  They  are  taking  him  down,  and  placing  him,  when 
spoken  of,  among  reptiles  and  crocodiles,  as  Judge  Douglas  himsdf 
expresses  it. 

Is  not  this  chan^^  wrought  in  your  minds  a  very  important 
chanffet  Public  opmion  in  this  country  is  everything.  In  a  na- 
tion m:e  ours  this  popular  sovereignty  and  squatter  sovereignty 
have  already  wrought  a  change  in  the  public  mind  to  the  extent  I 
have  stated.    There  is  no  man  in  this  crowd  who  can  contradict  it. 

NoWy  if  you  are  opposed  to  slavery  honestly,  as  much  as  anybody, 
I  ask  you  to  note  that  fact,  and  the  like  of  which  is  to  follow,  to  be 

Slastered  on,  layer  after  layer,  until  very  soon  you  are  prepared  to 
eal  with  the  negro  everywhere  as  with  the  brute.  If  pubnc  senti- 
ment has  not  been  debauched  already  to  this  point,  a  new  turn  of 
the  screw  in  that  direction  is  all  that  is  wantmg;  and  this  is  con- 
stantly being  done  by  the  teachers  of  this  insidious  popular  sover- 
eignty. You  need  but  one  or  two  turns  further  until  your  minds, 
now  ripening  under  these  teachings,  will  be  ready  for  all  these  things, 
and  vou  will  receive  and  support,  or  submit  to,  the  slave-trade  re- 
vived with  all  its  horrors^  a  slave  code  enforced  in  our  Territories, 
and  a  new  Dred  Scott  decision  to  bring  slavery  up  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  free  North.  This,  I  must  say,  is  but  carrying  out  those  words 
prophetically  8i)oken  by  Mr.  Clay  many,  many  years  ago, — I  believe 
more  t^n  tnirty  years, — when  he  told  an  audience  that  if  they  would 
repress  all  tendencies  to  liberty  and  ultimate  emancipation,  they  must 
go  back  to  the  era  of  our  independence  and  muzzle  the  cannon 
which  thundered  its  annual  joyous  return  on  the  Fourth  of  July; 
they  must  blow  out  the  moral  lights  around  us;  they  must  penetrate 
the  human  soul,  and  eradicate  the  love  of  liberty;  but  until  they  did 
these  things,  and  others  eloquently  enumeratea  by  him,  they  could 
not  repress  all  tendencies  to  ultimate  emancipation. 

I  BtOL  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a  preeminent  degree  these  popu- 
lar sovereigns  are  at  this  work:  blowing  out  the  moral  lights  around 
OS;  teaching  that  the  negro  is  no  longer  a  man,  but  a  brute;  that  the 
Declaration  has  nothing  to  do  with  him ;  that  he  ranks  with  the 
ero<M>dile  and  the  reptile;  that  man,  with  body  and  soul,  is  a  matter 
of  dollars  and  cents.  I  suggest  to  this  portion  of  the  Onio  Bepubli- 
eanSy  or  Democrats,  if  there  be  any  present,  the  serious  consideration 
of  this  fact^  that  there  is  now  goin^  on  among  you  a  steady  process 
of  debauching  public  opinion  on  this  subject.  With  this,  my  mends, 
I  bid  you  adieu. 
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September  17,  1859. — Speech  at  CiNciiraATi,  Omo. 

My  FeUow-cUisens  of  the  State  of  Ohio:  This  is  tLe  first  time  io  J 
my  fife  that  I  have  appeared  before  an  aadience  in  so  great  a  city  " 
as  this.  I  therefore — Uiough  I  am  no  longer  a  young  man — make 
this  appearance  under  some  degree  of  embarrassment.  Bnt  I  have 
found  that  when  one  is  embarrassed,  usually  the  shortest  way  to  get 
through  with  it  is  to  quit  talking  or  thinKing  about  it,  and  go  at 
Bometning  else.  J 

I  understand  that  you  have  had  recently  with  yon  my  verj'  disS 
tinenisbed  friend,  Judge  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  and  I  understanAjB 
without  having  had  an  opportunity  (not  greatly  sought,  to  be  sure)! 
of  seeing  a  report  of  the  speech  that  he  made  here,  that  he  did  me  the 
honor  to  mention  my  humble  name.  I  suppose  that  he  did  so  for  the 
purpose  of  making  some  objection  to  some  sentiment  at  some  time 
expressed  by  me.  I  should  expect,  it  is  true,  that  Judge  Doug- 
las had  reminded  you,  or  informed  you,  if  you  had  never  before 
heard  it.  that  I  had  once  in  my  life  declared  it  as  my  opinion  that 
this  government  cannot  "  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half 
free ;  that  a  house  divided  a^inst  itself  cannot  stand,"  and,  as  I  had 
expressed  it,  I  did  not  expect  the  house  to  fall ;  that  I  did  not  expect 
the  Union  to  be  dissolved,  bat  that  I  did  expect  it  woidd  eeaae  to 
be  divided ;  that  it  would  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other;  that 
either  the  opposition  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it, 
and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  would  rest  in  the  belief  that  it 
was  in  the  coui-se  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  the  friends  of  slavery 
will  push  it  forward  until  it  becomes  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States, 
old  or  new,  free  as  well  as  slave.  I  did^  fifteen  months  ago,  express 
that  opinion,  and  upon  many  occasions  Judge  Douglas  has  denounced 
it,  and  has  greatly,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  miBrepre8ent«d 
my  purpose  in  the  expression  of  that  opinion. 

I  presume,  without  having  seen  a  report  of  his  speech,  that  he  did 
so  here.  I  presume  that  he  alluded  also  to  that  opinion  in  different 
language,  havingbeen  expressed  at  a  subsequent  time  by  Governor 
Seward,  of  New  York,  and  that  he  took  the  two  in  a  lump  and  de- 
nounced them ;  that  he  tried  to  point  out  that  there  was  something 
couched  in  this  opinion  which  led  to  the  making  of  an  entire  uoi- 
formity  of  the  local  institutions  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in 
utter  disregard  of  the  different  States,  which  in  their  nature  woold 
seem  to  require  a  variety  of  institutions,  and  a  variety  of  laws  con- 
forming to  the  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  different  States. 

Not  only  so:  I  presume  he  insisted  that  this  was  a  declaration  of 
war  between  the  free  and  slave  States — that  it  was  the  sounding  to 
the  onset  of  continual  war  between  the  different  States,  the  s&ve 
and  free  States. 

This  charge,  in  this  form,  was  made  by  Judge  Douglas  on,  I  be- 
lieve, the  9tJi  of  July,  1858,  in  Chicago,  in  my  hearing.  On  the  next 
evening,  I  made  some  reply  to  it.  1  informed  him  tnat  many  of  the 
inferences  he  drew  from  that  expression  of  mine  were  altogether 
foreign  to  any  purpose  entertained  by  me,  and  in  so  far  as  he  should 
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ascribe  these  inferences  to  me,  as  my  purpose,  he  was  entirely  mis- 
taken ;  and  in  so  far  as  he  might  ar^e  that  whatever  might  oe  my 
purpose,  actions,  conforming  to  my  views,  would  lead  to  these  results, 
he  might  argue  and  establish  if  he  could ;  but,  so  far  as  purposes 
were  concerned,  he  was  totally  mistaken  as  to  me. 

When  I  made  that  reply  to  him,  I  told  him,  on  the  question 
of  declaring  war  between  the  different  States  of  the  Union,  that  I 
had  not  said  I  did  not  expect  any  peace  upon  this  question  until 
slavery  was  exterminated ;  that  I  had  only  said  I  expected  peace  when 
that  institution  was  put  where  the  public  mind  should  rest  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction ;  that  I  believed, 
from  the  or^nization  of  our  government  until  a  very  recent  period 
of  time,  the  institution  had  been  placed  and  continued  upon  such  a 
bads;  that  we  had  had  comparative  peace  upon  that  question 
through  a  portion  of  that  period  of  time,  only  because  the  public 
mind  rested  in  that  belief  in  regard  to  it,  and  that  when  we  returned 
to  that  position  in  relation  to  that  matter,  I  supposed  we  ^ould  again 
have  peace  as  we  previously  had.  I  assured  him,  as  I  now  assure 
you,  that  I  neither  then  had,  nor  have,  nor  ever  had,  any  purpose  in 
any  way  of  interfering  with  the  institution  of  slavery  where  it  exists. 
I  believe  we  have  no  power,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  rather  under  the  form  of  government  under  which  we 
live,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery,  or  any  other  of  the 
institutions  of  our  sister  States,  be  they  free  or  slave  States.  I  de- 
clared then,  and  I  now  re-declare,  that  I  have  as  little  inclination 
to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  where  it  now  exists, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  General  Gk)vemment,  or  any  other 
instrumentality,  as  I  believe  we  have  no  power  to  do  so.  I  acciden- 
tally used  this  expression:  I  had  no  purpose  of  entering  into  the 
slave  States  to  disturb  the  institution  of  slavery.  So,  upon  the  &*st 
occasion  that  Jud^  Douglas  got  an  oppoi*tunity  to  reply  to  me,  he 
passed  by  the  whole  body  of  wnat  I  had  said  upon  that  subject,  and 
seized  upon  the  particular  expression  of  mine,  that  I  had  no  purpose 
of  entering  into  the  slave  States  to  disturb  the  institution  of  slavery. 
"Oh,  no,"  said  he;  "he  [Lincoln]  won't  enter  into  the  slave  States  to 
disturb  the  institution  of  slavery ;  he  is  too  prudent  a  man  to  do 
such  a  thing  as  that;  he  only  means  that  he  will  go  on  to  the  line 
between  the  free  and  slave  States,  and  shoot  over  at  them.  This  is 
aU  he  means  to  do.  He  means  to  do  them  all  the  harm  he  can,  to 
disturb  them  all  he  can,  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  his  own  hide  in 
perfect  safety." 

Well,  now,  I  did  not  think,  at  that  time,  that  that  was  either  a  very 
dignified  or  very  logical  argument;  but  so  it  was,  and  I  had  to  get 
dong  with  it  as  weU  as  I  could. 

It  nas  occurred  to  me  here  to-night  that  if  I  ever  do  shoot  over 
the  line  at  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  into  a  slave 
State,  and  propose  to  do  so  keeping  my  skin  safe,  that  I  have  now 
about  the  best  chance  I  shall  ever  have.  I  should  not  wonder  if 
tiiere  are  some  Eentuckians  about  this  audience;  we  are  close  to 
Kentucky;  and  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  we  are  on  elevated 
ground,  and  by  speaking  distinctly  I  should  not  wonder  if  some  of 
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the  KentuckioBs  would  hear  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Foi 
that  reason  I  propose  to  address  a  portion  of  what  I  have  to  Bsy  t 
the  Kentuckians. 

I  say,  then,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Kentuckians,  that  I  am  » 
they  call,  as  I  understand  itj  a  ''Black  Republican."    I  thiuk  slavery 
is  wrong,  morally  and  politically.    I  desire  that  it  should  be  no  fnisa 
ther  spread  in  these  United  States,  and  I  should  not  object  if  id 
should  gradually  terminate  in  the  whole  Union.     While  I  say  thiH 
for  myself,  I  say  to  you  Kentuckians  that  I  understand  you  diffearT 
radicatly  with  me  upon  this  proposition;  that  you  believe  slavery  ia 
a  good  thing ;  that  slavery  is  ngbt ;  that  it  ought  to  be  extended 
and  perpetuated  in  this  Union.    Now,  there  being  this  broad  differ- 
ence between  us,  I  do  not  pretend,  in  addressing  myself  to  you  Ken- 
tuckiauB,  to  attempt  proselyting  you;  that  would  be  a  vain  effort.! 
I  do  not  enter  upon  it.    I  only  propose  to  try  to  show  you  that  yoi 
ought  to  nominate  for  the  next  presidency,"  at  Charleston,  my  dia 
tiuguished  friend,  Judge  Dougbis.    In  all  tliat  there  is  no  real  diffef 
ence  between  you  and  him;  I  understand  he  is  as  sincerely  for  yonj 
and  more  wisely  for  you,  than  you  are  for  yourselves.     I  will  try  tf 
demonstrate  that  proposition.    Cnderstand  now,  I  say  that  I  bebevi 
he  is  as  sincerely  for  you,  and  more  wisely  for  you,  than  you  a 
for  yourselves. 

What  do  you  want  more  than  anvthing  else  to  make  s 
your  views  of  slavery  —  to  advance  tne  outspread  of  it,  and  to  secui 
and  perpetuate  the  nationality  of  itt  What  do  you  want  more  than 
anything  else  t  What  is  needed  absolutely  I  What  is  indispensable 
to  you  t  Why,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  answer  the  question,  it  is  to 
retain  a  hold  upon  the  North  —  it  is  to  retain  support  and  strength 
from  the  free  States.  If  you  can  get  this  support  and  strength  from 
the  free  States,  you  can  succeed.  If  you  do  not  get  this  support  an 
this  strength  from  the  free  States,  you  are  in  the  minority,  audyoi 
are  beaten  at  once. 

If  that  proposition  be  admitted, —  and  it  is  undeniable, — then  tl 
next  thing  I  say  to  you  is,  that  Douglas  of  all  the  men  in  this  natiol 
is  the  only  man  that  affords  you  any  hold  upon  the  free  States;  tba 
no  other  man  can  give  you  any  strength  in  the  free  States.  Thi 
being  so,  if  you  doubt  the  other  branch  of  the  proposition,  whether  h 
is  for  you, —  whether  he  is  really  for  you,  as  I  have  expressed  it,-^ 
propose  asking  your  attention  for  a  while  to  a  few  facts. 

The  issue  between  yon  and  me,  understand,  is  that  I  thiuk  slaver] 
is  wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be  outspread,  and  you  think  it  is  righ^ 
and  ou^t  to  be  extended  and  perpetuated.  I  now  proceed  to  try  t 
show  to  you  that  Douglas  is  as  sincerely  for  you,  and  more  y-^--'-' 
for  you,  than  you  are  for  yourselves. 

In  the  first  place,  we  know  that  in  a  government  like  this,  a  goveni 
ment  of  the  people,  where  the  voice  of  all  the  men  of  the  counh^ 
substantially,  enters  into  the  administration  of  the  government,  win 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  of  it  is  public  opinion.  I  lay  down  the  propi 
sitioQ  that  Judge  Douglas  is  not  only  the  man  that  promisee  yon  i 
advance  a  hold  upon  the  North,  and  support  in  the  North,  but  that  b 
constantly  molds  public  opinion  to  your  ends ;  that  iu  every  possibi 
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le  can,  he  molds  the  public  opinion  of  the  North  to  jour  ends; 
!  there  are  a  few  things  in  which  he  seems  to  be  against  yon, — 

thinffs  which  he  says  that  appear  to  be  against  von,  and  a  few 
le  forbears  to  sav  which  yon  would  like  to  have  him  say, — you 
b  to  remember  tnat  the  saying  of  the  one.  or  the  forbearing 
J  the  other,  would  lose  his  hold  upon  the  Worth,  and,  by  con- 
nce,  would  lose  his  capacity  to  serve  you. 
on  this  subject  of  molding  public  opinion,  I  call  your  atten- 
o  the  fact — for  a  well-established  fact  it  is — that  the  jud^e 
•  says  your  institution  of  slavery  is  wrong :  he  never  says  it  is 
,  to  be  sure,  but  he  never  says  it  is  wrong.  There  is  not  a 
s  man  in  the  United  States,  I  believe,  with  the  exception  of 
OT  Douglas,  who  has  not,  at  some  time  in  his  life,  declared  his 
HHL  whether  the  thing  is  right  or  wrong:  but  Senator  Douglas 

declares  it  is  wrong.  He  leaves  himself  at  perfect  libertv  to 
.  in  your  favor  which  he  would  be  hindered  from  doing  ii  he 
to  declare  the  thing  to  be  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  he  takes 
e  chances  that  he  has  for  inveigling  the  sentiment  of  the  North, 
led  to  slavery,  into  your  support,  by  never  saying  it  is  ri^ht. 
you  ought  to  set  down  to  his  credit.  You  ought  to  give  nim 
Tedit  for  this  much,  little  though  it  be  in  comparison  to  the 
5  which  he  does  for  you. 

ne  other  things  I  will  ask  your  attention  to.  He  said  upon  the 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  he  has  repeated  it,  as  lunder- 
,  a  great  many  times,  that  he  does  not  care  whether  slavery  is 
)d  up  or  voted  down.^  This  again  shows  you,  or  ought  to  show 
if  you  would  reason  upon  it,  that  he  does  not  believe  it  to  be 
g ;  for  a  man  may  say,  when  he  sees  nothing  wrong  in  a  thing, 
le  does  not  care  whether  it  be  voted  up  or  voted  down ;  but  no 
san  logically  say  that  he  cares  not  whether  a  thing  goes  up  or 
iown  whicn  appears  to  him  to  be  wrong.  You  therefore  nave 
lonstration  in  tnis,  that  to  Judge  Douglas's  mind  your  favorite 
ntion,  which  you  desire  to  have  spread  out  and  made  per- 
J,  is  no  wrong. 

other  thing  he  tells  you,  in  a  speech  made  at  Memphis,  in  Ten- 
e,  shortly  after  the  canvass  in  Illinois,  last  year.  He  there 
ictly  told  the  people  that  there  was  a  '*  line  drawn  by  the  Al- 
ly across  this  continent,  on  the  one  side  of  which  the  soil  must 
^8  be  cultivated  by  slaves  " ;  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  know 
ly  where  that  line  was,  but  that  there  was  sucn  a  line.  I  want 
c  your  attention  to  that  proposition  again  —  that  there  is  one 
>n  of  this  continent  where  the  Almighty  has  designed  the  soil 

alwavs  be  cultivated  by  slaves ;  that  its  being  cultivated  by 
\  at  that  place  is  right;  that  it  has  the  direct  sympathy  and  au- 
y  of  the  Almighty.  Whenever  you  can  get  these  Northern  audi- 

to  adopt  the  opinion  that  slavery  is  right  on  the  other  side  of 
>hio;  whenever  you  can  get  them,  in  pursuance  of  Douglas's 
\y  to  adopt  that  sentiment,  they  will  very  readily  make  the  other 
Dent,  which  is  perfectly  logical,  that  that  which  is  right  on  that 
\t  the  Ohio  cannot  be  wrong  on  this,  and  that  if  you  have  that 
rrfy  on  that  side  of  the  Ohio,  under  the  seal  and  stamp  of  the 

Jo\m  L— 36. 
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Al^lighty,  when  by  any  means  it  escapes  over  here,  it  is  wrong  to 
have  constitutions  and  laws  "to  devil'' you  about  it.  So  Douglas 
is  molding  the  public  opinion  of  the  North^  first  to  say  that  the 
thing  is  right  in  your  State  over  the  Ohio  River,  and  hence  to  say 
that  that  which  is  right  there  is  not  wrong  here,  and  that  all  law8 
and  constitutions  here,  recognizing  it  as  being  wrong,  are  themselveB 
wrong,  and  ought  to  be  reined  and  abrogated*  Me  will  tell  you, 
men  or  Ohio,  that  if  you  choose  here  to  have  laws  against  slavery,  it 
is  in  conformity  to  the  idea  that  your  climate  is  not  suited  to  it;  uiat 
your  climate  is  not  suited  to  stave  labor,  and  therefore  you  have 
constitutions  and  laws  against  it. 

Let  us  attend  to  that  argument  for  a  little  while,  and  see  if  it  be 
sound.  You  do  not  raise  susar-cane  (except  the  new-fashioned  sugar- 
cane, and  you  won't  raise  that  long),  but  they  do  raise  it  in  Louisi- 
ana. You  don't  raise  it  in  Ohio  bemuse  you  can't  raise  it  profitably, 
because  the  climate  don't  suit  it.  They  do  raise  it  in  Louisiana  1)6- 
cause  there  it  is  profitable.  Now  Douglas  will  teU  you  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  slavery  question :  that  they  do  have  slaves  there  because 
they  are  profitable,  and  you  don't  have  them  here  because  they  are 
not  profitable.  If  that  is  so,  then  it  leads  to  dealing  with  the  one 
prec^ely  as  with  the  other.  Is  there,  then,  anything  in  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  Ohio  against  raising  sugar-canet  ^ve  yon  found  it 
necessary  to  put  any  such  provision  in  your  lawt  Sureiy  not !  No 
man  desires  to  raise  sugar-cane  in  Ohio ;  but  if  any  man  did  desire 
to  do  so,  you  would  say  it  was  a  tyrannical  law  that  forbids  hjs 
doing  so;  and  whenever  you  shall  agree  with  Douglas,  whenever 
your  minds  are  brought  to  adopt  his  argument,  as  surely  you  will 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  although  slavery  is  not  profitable 
in  Ohio,  if  any  man  want  it,  it  is  wrong  to  him  not  to  let  him  have  it 

In  this  matter  Judge  Douglas  is  preparing  the  public  mind  for 
you  of  Kentucky,  to  make  perpetual  tnat  good  thing  in  your  estima- 
tion, about  whicn  you  and  I  differ. 

In  this  connection  let  me  ask  your  attention  to  another  thing. 
I  believe  it  is  safe  to  assert  that,  five  years  ago,  no  living  man  had 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  negro  had  no  share  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Let  me  state  that  again:  Five  years  ago  no 
living  man  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  negro  nad  no  share 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  K  there  is  in  this  large  audi- 
ence any  man  who  ever  knew  of  that  opinion  being  put  upon  paper 
as  much  as  five  years  ago,  I  will  be  obhged  to  him  now,  or  at  a  sub- 
sequent time,  to  show  it. 

If  that  be  true,  I  wish  you  then  to  note  the  next  fact —  that  within 
the  space  of  five  years  Senator  Douglas,  in  the  argument  of  Uus 
question,  has  got  his  entire  party,  so  far  as  I  know,  without  excep- 
tion, to  join  in  saying  that  the  negro  has  no  share  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  If  there  be  now  in  all  these  United  States  one 
Douglas  man  that  does  not  say  this,  I  have  been  unable  upon  any 
occasion  to  scare  him  up.  Now,  if  none  of  you  said  this  five  years 
ago,  and  all  of  you  say  it  now,  that  is  a  matter  that  you  Kentuckians 
ought  to  note.  That  is  a  vast  change  in  the  Northern  public  senti- 
ment  upon  that  question. 
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Of  wliat  tendency  is  that  change  f  The  tendency  of  that  change 
to  bring  the  public  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  when  men  are 
K>ken  ofy  the  negro  is  not  meant:  that  when  ne^oes  are  spoken  of, 
ntes  alone  are  contemplated.  That  change  m  public  sentiment 
IB  already  degraded  the  black  man,  in  the  estimation  of  Douglas 
id  bis  followers,  from  the  condition  of  a  man  of  some  sort,  and 
isiffned  him  to  the  condition  of  a  brute.  Now  you  Kentuckians 
igbt  to  give  Douglas  credit  for  this.  That  is  the  largest  possible 
nde  that  can  be  made  in  regard  to  the  perpetuation  of  your  good 
ing  of  slavery. 

In  Kentucky,  perhaps, — in  many  of  the  slave  States  certainly, — 
m  are  trying  to  establish  the  rightfulness  of  slavery  by  reference  to 
le  Bible.  T?ou  are  trying  to  show  that  slavery  existed  in  the  Bible 
0166  by  divine  ordinance.  Now  Douglas  is  wiser  than  you  for 
rar  own  benefit,  upon  that  subject.  Douglas  knows  that  whenever 
m  establish  that  slavery  was  right  by  the  Bible,  it  will  occur  that 
lat  slavery  was  the  slavery  of  the  white  man, — of  men  without  ref- 
ence  to  color, — and  he  knows  very  well  that  you  may  entertain  that 
ea  in  Kentucky  as  much  asyou  please,  but  you  will  never  win  any 
orthem  support  upon  it.  He  makes  a  wiser  argument  for  you ;  he 
akes  the  argument  that  the  slavery  of  the  black  man,  the  slavery 
'  the  man  who  has  a  skin  of  a  different  color  from  your  own,  is 
ght.  He  thereby  brings  to  your  support  Northern  voters  who  could 
>t  for  a  moment  be  brought  by  your  own  argument  of  the  Bible- 
ght  of  slavery.  WiU  you  not  give  him  credit  for  thatt  Will  you 
It  say  that  in  this  matter  he  is  more  wisely  for  you  than  you  are 
»r  yourselves  t 

l^w,  having  established  with  his  entire  party  this  doctrine^ —  hav- 
jf  been  entirely  successful  in  that  branch  of  his  efforts  m  your 
£alf, — he  is  ready  for  another. 

At  this  same  meeting  at  Memphis^  he  declared  that  in  all  con- 
sts  between  the  negro  and  the  white  man,  he  was  for  the  white 
«n,  but  that  in  all  questions  between  the  negro  and  the  crocodile 
)  was  for  the  negro.  He  did  not  make  that  declaration  accidentally 
;  if  empUs.  He  made  it  a  great  many  times  in  the  canvass  in  lUi- 
ns  last  year  (though  I  don't  know  that  it  was  reported  in  any  of  his 
leeches  there;  but  he  frequently  made  it).  I  believe  he  repeated  it 
;  Columbus,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  repeated  it  here.  It  is, 
len,  a  deliberate  way  of  expressing  himself  upon  that  subject.  It 
a  matter  of  mature  deliberation  with  him  thus  to  express  himself 
K>n  that  point  of  his  case.  It  therefore  requires  some  deliberate 
tentiou. 

The  first  inference  seems  to  be  that  if  you  do  not  enslave  the  negro 
m  are  wronging  the  white  man  in  some  way  or  other;  and  that 
hoever  is  oppo^  to  the  negro  being  enslaved  is,  in  some  way  or 
lier,  against  the  white  man.  Is  not  that  a  falsehood  f  If  there 
M  a  necessary  conflict  between  the  white  man  and  the  neero,  I 
lould  be  for  the  white  man  as  much  as  Judge  Douglas;  but  i  say 
lere  is  no  such  necessary  conflict.  I  say  that  there  is  room  enough 
r  US  all  to  be  free,  and  that  it  not  only  does  not  wrong  the  white 
ao  that  the  negro  should  be  free,  but  it  positively  wrongs  the 
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mass  of  the  white  men  that  the  negro  shoold  be  endaved;  that  the 
maw  of  white  men  are  really  injured  by  the  effeetB  of  slave-labor  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  fields  of  weir  own  buxn-. 

Bat  I  do  not  desire  to  dwell  upon  this  branch  of  the  question  mote 
than  to  say  that  this  assumption  of  his  is  false,  and  I  do  hope  that 
that  fallacy  will  not  long  prevail  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  white 
men«  At  all  evente^  you  ou^t  to  thank  Judge  Doug^  for  it.  It  is 
f oryour  benefit  it  is  made. 

llie  other  branch  of  it  is,  that  in  a  struggle  between  the  n^ro  and 
the  crocodile,  he  is  for  the  n^ro.  Well,  i  don't  know  that  there  is 
any  straggle  between  the  negro  and  the  crocodile,  either.  I  suppose 
that  if  a  crocodile  (or,  as  we  old  Ohio  River  boatmen  used  to  edl 
them,  alli^tors)  should  come  across  a  white  man,  he  would  kill  him 
if  he  could,  and  so  he  would  a  negro.  But  what^  at  last,  is  this  pro- 
position f  I  believe  tiiat  it  is  a  sort  of  proposition  in  proportioo, 
which  may  be  stated  thus:  ''As  the  negro  is  to  the  white  man,  so  ii 
the  crocodile  to  the  negro;  and  as  the  negro  may  rightfully  treat  the 
crocodile  as  a  beast  or  reptile,  so  the  white  man  may  rightfully  tretl 
the  negro  as  a  beast  or  reptile. "  That  is  reidly  the  pomt  of  all  thai 
argument  of  his. 

Now,  mv  brother  Kentuckians,  who  believe  in  this,  you  ou^t  to 
thank  Judge  Douglas  for  having  put  that  in  a  mucn  more  takmg 
wav  than  any  of  yourselves  have  done. 

A^in,  Douglas's  great  principle,  ''  popular  sovereignty,"  as  he 
calls  it,  gives  you  by  natural  consequence  the  revival  of  uie  slave- 
trade  whenever  you  want  it.  If  you  are  disposed  to  question  thia 
listen  awhile,  consider  awhile,  what  I  shall  advance  in  support  of 
that  proposition. 

He  says  that  it  is  the  sacred  right  of  the  man  who  goes  into  the 
Territories  to  have  slavery  if  he  wants  it.  Grant  tmit  for  argor 
meat's  sake.  Is  it  not  the  sacred  right  of  the  man  who  don't  go 
there,  equally  to  bay  slaves  in  Africa,  if  he  wants  them  f  Can  yoa 
point  out  the  difference  f  The  man  who  goes  into  the  Territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  or  any  other  new  Territory,  with  the  sacred 
right  of  taking  a  slave  there  which  belongs  to  him,  would  certainly 
have  no  more  right  to  take  one  there  than  I  would  who  own  no  slave, 
but  who  would  desire  to  buy  one  and  take  him  there.  You  will  nol 
say — you,  the  friends  of  Judge  Douglas — but  that  the  man  who 
does  not  own  a  slave,  has  an  equal  right  to  buy  one  and  take  him  to 
the  Territory  as  the  other  doest 

I  say  that  Douglas's  popular  sovereignty,  establishing  his  sacred 
right  in  the  people,  if  you  please,  if  carriea  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
gives  e(^ually  the  sacred  right  to  the  people  of  the  States  or  the 
Territories  themselves  to  buy  slaves,  wherever  they  can  buy  them 
cheapest;  and  if  any  man  can  show  a  distinction,  I  should  like  to 
hear  him  try  it.  If  any  man  can  show  how  the  people  of  Eansts 
have  a  better  right  to  slaves  because  they  want  themj  than  the  peo- 
ple of  Georgia  have  to  buy  them  in  Africa,  I  want  him  to  do  it  I 
think  it  cannot  be  done.  If  it  is  "popular  sovereignty"  for  the 
people  to  have  slaves  because  they  want  them,  it  is  popular  sever 
eignty  for  them  to  buy  them  in  Africa,  because  they  desire  to  do  so. 
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I  know  that  Douglas  has  recently  made  a  little  effort — not  seem- 
ing to  notice  that  he  had  a  different  theory — has  made  an  effort  to 
^t  rid  of  that.  He  has  written  a  letter,  addressed  to  somebody,  I 
believe,  who  resides  in  Iowa,  declaring  his  opposition  to  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  that  prohibit  the  African  slave-trade.  He  bases  his  oppo- 
sition to  such  repeal  upon  the  ground  that  these  laws  are  themselves 
one  of  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Now  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  see  Judge  Douglas,  or  any  of 
his  friends,  turn  to  tne  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  point 
out  that  compromise,  to  show  where  there  is  any  compromise  in  the 
Constitution,  or  provision  in  the  Constitution^  expres^  or  implied, 
by  which  the  administrators  of  that  Constitution  are  under  any 
oDlimtion  to  repeal  the  African  slave-trade.  I  know,  or  at  least  I 
think  I  know,  that  the  framers  of  that  Constitution  did  expect  that 
the  African  slave-trade  would  be  abolished  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years,  to  which  time  their  prohibition  against  its  being  abolished 
extended.  I  think  there  is  abundant  contemporaneous  history  to 
show  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  expected  it  to  be  abolished. 
But  while  they  so  expected,  they  gave  nothing  for  that  expectation, 
and  they  put  noprovision  in  the  Constitution  requiring  it  shoidd  be 
so  abolished.  Tne  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  the 
States  shall  see  fit  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited,  but  a  certain  tax 
might  be  levied  upon  such  importation.  But  what  was  to  be  done 
after  that  time  f  The  Constitution  is  as  silent  about  that  as  it  is 
silent,  personally,  about  myself.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  it 
about  Uiat  subject — there  is  only  the  expectation  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  that  the  slave-trade  would  be  abolished  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  and  they  expected  it  would  be  abolished,  owing  to 
|Miblic  sentiment,  before  that  time,  and  they  put  that  provision  in, 
in  order  that  it  snould  not  be  abolished  before  that  time,  for  reasons 
which  I  suppose  they  thought  to  be  sound  ones,  but  which  I  will  not 
BOW  try  to  enumerate  before  you. 

But  while  they  expected  the  slave-trade  would  be  abolished  at 
that  time,  they  expected  that  the  spread  of  slavery  into  the  new 
Territories  should  also  be  restrictea.  It  is  as  easy  to  prove  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  expected  that 
alavery  should  be  prohibited  from  extending  into  the  new  Terri- 
torieB,  as  it  is  to  prove  that  it  was  expected  that  the  slave-trade 
abonld  be  abolished.  Both  these  things  were  expected.  One  was 
no  more  expected  than  the  other,  and  one  was  no  more  a  compro- 
mise of  the  Constitution  than  the  other.  There  was  nothing  said  in 
the  Constitution  in  regard  to  the  spread  of  slavery  into  the  Ter- 
ritories. I  grant  that,  out  there  was  something  very  important  said 
•bout  it  by  the  same  generation  of  men  in  the  adoption  of  the  old 
ordinance  of  '87,  through  the  influence  of  which  you  here  in  Ohio, 
oar  neighbors  in  Indiana,  we  in  Illinois,  our  neighbors  in  Michigan 
mad  Wisconsin,  are  happy,  nrosperous,  teeming  millions  of  free  men. 
That  generation  of  men,  tnough  not  to  the  full  extent  members  of 
the  eonvention  that  framed  the  Constitution,  were  to  some  extent 
members  of  that  convention,  holding  seats  at  the  same  time  in  one 
body  and  the  other,  so  that  if  there  was  any  compromise  on  either 
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of  these  subjects,  the  strong  evidence  is  that  that  compromise  was  in 
favor  of  the  restriction  of  slavery  from  the  new  Territories. 

But  Douglas  says  that  he  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the  repeal  of 
those  laws ;  because,  in  his  view,  it  is  a  compromise  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Ton  EeutucKians,  no  doubt,  are  somewhat  offended  with 
that !  You  ought  not  to  be !  You  ought  to  be  patient !  Yon  ought 
to  know  that  if  he  said  less  than  that,  he  would  lose  the  power  of 
^^  lugging  "  the  Northern  States  to  your  support.  Really,  what  you 
would  push  him  to  do  would  take  from  him  his  entire  power  to  serve 
vou.  And  vou  ought  to  remember  how  long,  by  precedent,  Judge 
bouglas  holds  himself  obliged  to  stick  by  compromises.  You  ought 
to  remember  that  by  the  time  you  yourselves  think  you  are  ready  to 
inaugurate  measures  for  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade,  that 
sufficient  time  will  have  arrived,  by  precedent,  for  Judge  Douglas 
to  break  through  that  compromise.  He  says  now  nouiing  mcxre 
strong  than  he  said  in  1849  when  he  declared  in  favor  of  me  Mis- 
souri Compromise — that  precisely  four  years  and  a  quarter  after  he 
declared  that  compromise  to  be  a  sacred  thing,  whicn  ^'  no  ruthlen 
hand  would  ever  dared  to  touch,"  he,  himself,  brought  forward  the 
measure  ruthlessly  to  destroy  it.  By  a  mere  calculation  of  time  it 
will  only  be  four  years  more  until  he  is  read^  to  take  back  his  pro- 
fession about  the  sacredness  of  the  compromise  abolishing  the  slave- 
trade.  Precisely  as  soon  as  you  are  ready  to  have  his  services  in 
that  direction,  by  fair  calculation,  you  may  be  sure  of  having  them. 

But  you  remember  and  set  down  to  Judge  Douglas's  debt^  or  dis- 
credit, that  he,  last  year,  said  the  people  of  Territories  can,  in  sj^ite 
of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  exclude  vour  slaves  from  those  Temto- 
ries;  that  he  declared  by  '*  unfriendly  legislation"  the  extension  of 
your  property  into  the  new  Territories  may  be  cut  off  in  the  teeth  of 
that  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

He  assumed  that  position  at  Freeport^  on  the  27th  of  August,  1858. 
He  said  that  the  people  of  the  Terntones  can  exclude  slavery,  in  so 
many  words.  You  ought,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  ne  has 
never  said  it  since.  You  may  hunt  in  everjr  speech  that  he  has  since 
made,  and  he  has  never  used  that  expression  once.  He  has  never 
seemed  to  notice  that  he  is  stating  his  views  differently  from  what  be 
did  then  :  but  by  some  sort  of  accident,  he  has  alwavs  really  stated  it 
differently.  He  has  always  since  then  declared  tnat  "  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  carry  slavery  into  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States  beyond  the  power  of  the  people  legally  to  control  it,  as  other 
property."  Now  there  is  a  difference  in  the  language  used  upon  that 
former  occasion  and  in  this  latter  day.  There  may  or  may  not  bet 
difference  in  the  meaning,  but  it  is  worth  while  considering  whether 
there  is  not  also  a  difference  in  meaning. 

What  is  it  to  exclude?  Why,  it  is  to  drive  it  out.  It  is  in  some 
way  to  put  it  out  of  the  Territory.  It  is  to  force  it  across  the  line,  or 
change  its  character,  so  that  as  property  it  is  out  of  existence.  But 
what  is  the  controlling  of  it  "  as  otner  property"  t  Is  controlling  it 
as  other  property  thesame  thing  as  destroying  it,  or  driving  it  away  t 
I  should  think  not.  I  should  think  the  controlling  of  it  as  other 
property  would  be  just  about  what  you  in  Kentucly  should  want 
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I  understand  the  controlling  of  property  means  the  controlling  of  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  of  it.  While  I  have  no  doubt  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  would  say  **  God  speed  "  to  any  of 
the  territorial  legislatures  that  should  thus  control  slave  property, 
they  would  sing  quite  a  different  tune  if  by  the  pretense  of  control- 
ling it  they  were  to  undertake  to  pass  laws  which  virtually  excluded 
it,  and  that  upon  a  very  well  known  principle  to  all  lawyers,  that 
what  a  legislature  cannot  directly  do,  it  cannot  do  by  indirection ; 
that  as  the  legislature  has  not  the  power  to  drive  slaves  out,  they 
have  no  power  by  indirection,  by  tax,  or  by  imposing  burdens  in  any 
way  on  tnat  property,  to  effect  the  same  end,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
do  so  would  be  held  by  the  Dred  Scott  court  unconstitutional. 

Douglas  is  not  willing  to  stand  by  his  first  proposition  that  they 
can  exclude  it,  because  we  have  seen  that  that  proposition  amounts 
to  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  naked  absurdity  tnat  you  may  law- 
fully drive  out  that  which  has  a  lawful  right  to  remain.  He  admitted 
at  f&st  that  the  slave  might  be  lawfully  taken  into  the  Territories 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  asserted  that  he 
might  be  lawfully  driven  out.  That  being  the  proposition,  it  is  the 
absurdity  I  have  stated.  He  is  not  willing  to  stand  in  the  face  of 
that  direct,  naked,  and  impudent  absurdity;  he  has,  therefore,  modi- 
fied his  langua^  into  that  of  bein^  '^  controlled  as  other  property.^ 

The  Een^ckians  don't  like  this  m  Douglas !  I  will  tell  you  where 
it  will  go.  He  now  swears  by  the  court.  He  was  once  a  leading 
man  in  Illinois  to  break  down  a  court  because  it  had  made  a  deci- 
sion he  did  not  like.  But  he  now  not  only  swears  by  the  court,  the 
courts  having  got  to  working  for  you,  but  he  denounces  all  men  that 
do  not  swear  Dy  the  courts  as  unpatriotic,  as  bad  citizens.  When  one 
of  these  acts  of  unfriendly  legislation  shall  impose  such  heavy  bur- 
dens as  to,  in  effect,  destroy  property  in  slaves  in  a  Territory,  and 
show  plfdnly  enough  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  the  purpose  of 
the  legislature  to  make  them  so  burdensome,  this  same  Supreme 
Ck>art  will  decide  that  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  he  will  be 
ready  to  say  for  your  benefit,  "  I  swear  by  the  court ;  I  give  it  up**; 
and  while  tiiat  is  going  on  he  has  been  getting  all  his  men  to  swear 
by  the  courts,  and  to  give  it  up  with  him.  In  this  again  he  serves 
you  faithfully,  and,  as  I  say.  more  wisely  than  you  serve  yourselves. 

Again,  I  have  alluded  in  tnc  beginning  of  these  remarks  to  the  fact 
that  Judge  Douglas  has  made  great  complaint  of  my  having  expressed 
the  opinion  that  this  government'* cannot  endure  permanentlv  half 
slave  and  half  free.''  He  has  complained  of  Seward  for  using  ditferent 
language,  and  declaring  that  there  is  an  **  in^epressible  conflict"  be- 
tween the  principles  of  free  and  slave  labor.  [A  voice:  "He  says 
it  is  not  onginal  with  Seward.  That  is  original  with  Lincoln."]  I 
will  attend  to  that  immediately,  sir.  Since  that  time,  Hickman,  of 
Pennsylvania,  expressed  the  same  sentiment.  lie  has  never  de- 
nounced Mr.  Hickman.  Why  t  There  is  a  little  (chance,  notwith- 
standing that  opinion  in  the  inouth  of  Hickman,  that  he  may  yet  be 
a  Douglas  man.  That  is  the  difference.  It  is  not  unpatriotic  to  hold 
that  opinion,  if  a  man  is  a  Doughis  man. 

But  neither  I,  nor  Seward,  nor  Hickman  is  entitled  to  the  enriable 
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or  unenviable  distiDctioa  of  having  first  expressed  that  idea.  That 
same  idea  was  eipressed  by  the  Richmond  "  Enquirer"  in  Virginia. 
in  1856,  quite  two  years  before  it  was  expressed  by  the  first  of  us, 
And  while  Douglas  was  pluming  himself  that  in  his  conflict  with  my 
humble  self,  last  year,  he  had  "  squelched  out "  that  fatal  heresy,  as  be 
delighted  to  caU  it.  and  had  suggested  that  if  he  only  had  had  a  chano^ 
to  be  iu  New  York  and  meet  Seward  he  would  have  "  squelched ''  it 
there  also,  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  breathe  a  word  against  Pr^-or. 
I  don't  think  that  you  can  discover  that  Douglas  ever  talked  of  going 
to  Virginia  to  "  squelch  "  out  that  idea  there.  No.  More  than  that. 
That  same  Roger  A.  Pryor  was  brought  to  Washington  City  and 
made  the  editor  of  the  par  excellence  Douglas  paper  after  making  use 
of  that  expression  wbien,  ia  us,  is  so  unpatriotic  and  heretical.  From 
all  this  my  Kentucky  friends  may  see  that  this  opinion  is  heretical 
in  his  view  only  when  it  is  expressed  by  men  suspected  of  a  desire  thai 
the  country  shall  all  become  free^  and  not  when  expressed  by  those 
fairly  known  to  entertain  the  desire  that  the  whole  countrv  unall  be- 
come slave.  When  expressed  by  that  class  of  men,  it  is  in  no  wise 
offensive  to  him.  In  tnis  again,  my  friends  of  Kentncl^,  you  have 
Judge  Douglas  with  you. 

There  is  another  reason  why  you  Southern  people  ought  to  nomi- 
nate Douglas  at  your  convention  at  Charleston.  That  reason  is  the 
wonderful  capacity  of  the  man ;  the  power  he  has  of  doing  what 
woidd  seem  to  be  impossible.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  ' 
these  apparently  impossible  things. 

Douglas  had  three  or  four  very  distinguished  men,  of  the  im 
extreme  antislavery  views  of  any  men  in  the  Republican  party,  ei- 
pressing  their  desire  for  his  reelection  to  the  Senate  last  year.  That 
would,  of  itself,  have  seemed  to  be  a  little  wonderful,  but  that  w( 
der  is  heightened  when  we  see  that  Wise,  of  Virginia,  a  man  exat 
opposed  to  them,  a  man  who  believes  in  the  divine  nght  of  slavf  , 
was  also  expressing  his  desire  that  Douglas  should  be  reelected;  thi 
another  man  that  may  be  said  to  be  kindred  to  Wise,  Mr.  Br"  ^' 
ridge,  the  Vice-President,  and  of  your  own  State,  was  also  ag 
with  the  antislavery  men  in  the  North  that  Douglas  ought  to 
reelected.  Still,  to  heighten  the  wonder,  a  senator  from  Keiitiii ' 
whom  I  have  always  loved  with  an  affection  as  tender  and  endeai 
as  I  have  ever  loved  any  man,  who  was  opposed  to  the  antislai 
men  for  reasons  which  seemed  sufBcient  to  him,  and  equally  opp< 
to  Wise  and  Breckinridge,  was  writing  letters  into  Illinois  to  secure 
the  reelection  of  Douglas.  Now  that  all  these  conflicting  elemenU 
should  be  brought,  while  at  daggers'  points  with  one  another,  to 
support  him,is  a  feat  that  is  worthy  for  you  to  note  and  consider.  U 
is  quite  probable  that  each  of  these  classes  of  men  thought,  by  the 
reelection  of  Douglas,  their  peculiar  views  would  ga.in  something: 
it  is  probable  that  the  antislavery  men  thought  their  views  womii 
gain  something;  that  Wise  and  Breckinridge  thought  so  too,  as  re- 
gards their  opmions;  that  Mr.  Crittenden  thought  that  his  view* 
would  gain  something,  although  he  was  opposed  to  both  these  otiar 
men.  It  is  probable  that  each  and  all  of  them  thought  that  liiey  were 
using  Douglas,  and  it  is  yet  an  unsolved  problem  whether  he  was  not 
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Qsing  them  alL  If  he  was,  then  it  is  for  you  to  consider  whether  that 
power  to  perform  wonders  is  one  for  you  lightly  to  throw  away. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  will  say  to  you  in  this  relation.  It 
is  but  my  opinion;  I  give  it  to  you  without  a  fee.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  it  is  for  you  to  take  him  or  be  defeated :  and  that  if  you  do  take 
him  you  may  be  beaten.  You  will  surely  oe  beaten  if  you  do  not 
take  Mm.  We^  the  Republicans  and  others  forming  the  opposition 
of  the  country,  intend  to  ''  stand  by  oar  guns,''  to  be  patient  and  &rm, 
and  in  the  long  run  to  beat  you  whether  you  take  him  or  not.  We 
know  that  before  we  fairly  beat  you,  we  have  to  beat  you  both  to- 
gether. We  know  that  "  you  are  all  of  a  feather,"  and  that  we  have 
to  beat  you  all  together,  and  we  expect  to  do  it.  We  don't  intend  to 
be  very  impatient  about  it.  We  mean  to  be  as  deliberate  and  calm 
about  it  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  but  as  firm  and  resolved  as  it  is  possi- 
Ue  for  men  to  be.  When  we  do  as  we  say,  beat  you,  you  perhaps 
want  to  know  what  we  will  do  with  you. 

I  will  tell  you,  so  far  as  I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  the  opposi- 
tion, what  we  mean  to  do  with  you.  We  mean  to  treat  you,  as  near 
as  we  possibly  can,  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  treated 
you.  We  mean  to  leave  you  alone,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere  with 
your  institution ;  to  abide  by  all  and  every  compromise  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and,  in  a  word,  coming  back  to  the  original  proposition,  to 
treat  you,  so  far  as  degenerated  men  (if  we  have  degenerated)  may, 
aecoroing  to  the  example  of  those  noble  fathers — ^Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Madison.  We  mean  to  remember  that  you  are  as 
rood  as  we;  that  there  is  no  difference  between  us  other  than  the 
lifference  of  circumstances.  We  mean  to  recognize  and  bear  in 
mind  always  that  you  have  as  good  hearts  in  your  bosoms  as  other 
people,  or  as  we  claim  to  have,  and  treat  you  accordingly.  We 
mean  to  marry  your  girls  when  we  have  a  chance — the  white  ones, 
[  mean,  and  i  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  once  did  have  a 
ohance  in  that  way. 

I  have  told  you  what  we  mean  to  do.  I  want  to  know,  now,  when 
that  thin^  takes  place,  what  do  you  mean  to  dof  I  often  hear  it  in- 
timated that  you  mean  to  divide  the  Union  whenever  a  Republican 
or  anything  uke  it  is  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  [A 
voice:  "  Tluit  is  so."!  "  That  is  so."  one  of  them  says ;  I  wonder  if 
he  is  a  Kentuckianf  FA  voice:  '^He  is  a  Douglas  man.'']  Well, 
Qien^  I  want  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  your  half  of  itf 
Are  you  going  to  split  the  Ohio  down  through,  and  push  your  half 
off  a  piece  t  Or  are  you  going  to  keep  it  right  alongside  of  us  out- 
rageous fellows  f  Or  are  you  going  to  buud  up  a  wall  some  way 
between  your  country  and  ours,  by  which  that  movable  property  of 
yours  can't  come  over  here  any  more,  to  the  danger  of  your  losing  it  t 
bo  you  think  you  can  better  yourselves  on  that  subject  by  leaving 
us  here  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  return  those  specimens  of 
your  movable  property  that  come  hither  t  You  have  divided  the 
iTnion  because  we  would  not  do  right  with  you,  as  you  think,  u^on 
that  subject ;  when  we  cease  to  be  under  obligations  to  do  anything 
for  you,  now  much  better  off  do  you  think  you  will  bet  Will  you 
make  war  upon  us  and  kill  us  all  f   Why,  gentlemen,  I  think  you  are 
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as  gallant  and  as  brave  men  as  live ;  that  yon  can  fight  as  bravely 
in  a  good  cause,  man  for  man,  as  any  other  people  living;  that  yoa 
have  shown  yourselves  capable  of  this  upon  various  occasions;  but 
man  for  man,  you  are  not  better  than  we  are,  and  there  are  not  so 
many  of  you  as  there  are  of  us:  You  will  never  make  much  of  a 
hand  at  whipping  us.  If  we  were  fewer  in  numbers  than  yon,  I  think 
that  you  could  whip  us;  if  we  were  equal  it  would  likely  be  a  drawn 
battle ;  but  being  inferior  in  numbers,  yon  will  make  nothing  by 
attempting  ta  master  us. 

But  pemaps  I  have  addressed  myself  as  long,  or  longer,  to  the 
Kentuckians  than  I  ought  to  have  done,  inasmuch  as  I  have  said 
that  whatever  course  you  take,  we  intend  in  the  end  to  beat  you.  I 
propose  to  address  a  few  remarks  to  our  friends,  by  way  of  discussing 
with  them  the  best  means  of  keeping  that  promise  that  I  have  in 
good  faith  made. 

It  m^  appear  a  little  episodical  for  me  to  mention  the  topic  of 
which  1  shall  speak  now.  It  is  a  favorite  proposition  of  Douglases 
that  the  interference  of  the  General  Government,  through  the  ordi- 
nance of  '87,  or  through  any  other  act  of  the  General  w>vemment^ 
never  has  made,  nor  ever  can  make,  a  free  State;  that  the  ordinance 
of  '87  did  not  make  free  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  or  Illinois ;  thai 
these  States  are  free  upon  his  ''  great  principle ''  of  popular  sover 
eiguty,  because  the  people  of  those  several  States  have  chosen  to 
make  them  so.  At  Columbus,  and  probably  here,  he  undertook  to 
compliment  the  people  that  they  themselves  had  made  the  State  of 
Ohio  free^  and  that  the  ordinance  of  '87  was  not  entitled  in  any  de- 
gree to  divide  the  honor  with  him.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  peo^e 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  did  make  her  free  according  to  their  own  will 
and  judgment;  but  let  the  facts  be  remembered. 

In  1802,  I  believe,  it  was  you  who  made  your  first  constitution, 
with  the  clause  prohibiting  slavery,  and  you  did  it,  I  suppose,  veiy 
nearly  unanimously;  but  you  should  bear  in  mind  that  you — speak- 
ing of  you  as  one  people — that  you  did  so  unembarrassed  by  the 
actual  presence  of  the  institution  amongst  you;  that  you  made  it 
a  free  State,  not  with  the  embarrassment  upon  you  of  already  havine 
among  you  many  slaves,  which,  if  thev  h^  been  here,  and  you  had 
sought  to  make  a  free  State,  you  would  not  know  what  to  do  with. 
If  they  had  been  among  you,  embarrassing  difficulties,  most  prob- 
ably, would  have  induced  you  to  tolerate  a  slave  Constitution  instead 
of  a  freq.one;  as,  indeed,  tnese  very  difficulties  have  constrained  every 
people  on  this  continent  who  have  adopted  slavery. 

Pray,  what  was  it  that  made  you  free!  What  kept  you  freet  Did 
you  not  find  your  country  free  when  you  came  to  decide  that  Ohio 
should  be  a  free  State  f  It  is  important  to  inquire  by  what  reason 
you  found  it  so.  Let  us  take  an  illustration  between  the  States  of 
Ohio  and  Kentucky.  Kentucky  is  separated  by  this  river  Ohio,  not 
a  mile  wide.  A  portion  of  Kentucky,  oy  reason  of  the  course  oi  the 
Ohio,  is  further  north  than  this  portion  of  Ohio  in  which  we  now 
stand.  Kentucky  is  entirely  covered  with  slavery — Ohio  is  entirely 
free  from  it.  What  made  that  difference  ?  Was  it  climate  t  No! 
A  portion  of  Kentucky  was  further  north  than  this  portion  of  Ohio. 
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Was  it  Boil  t  No !  There  is  nothing  in  the  soil  of  the  one  more 
favorable  to  slave-labor  than  the  other.  It  was  not  climate  or  soil 
that  caused  one  side  of  the  line  to  be  entirely  covered  with  slavery 
and  the  other  side  free  of  it.  What  was  it  f  Study  over  it.  TeU  us,  if 
you  can,  in  all  the  range  of  conjecture,  if  there  be  anything  you  can 
conceive  of  that  made  that  difference,  other  than  that  there  was  no 
law  of  any  sort  keeping  it  out  of  Kentucky,  while  the  ordinance  of  '87 
kept  it  out  of  Ohio.  B  there  is  any  other  reason  than  this^  I  con- 
fess that  it  is  wholly  beyond  my  power  to  conceive  of  it.  This,  then, 
I  offer  to  combat  the  idea  that  that  ordinance  has  never  made  any 
State  free. 

I  don't  stop  at  this  illustration.  I  come  to  the  State  of  Indiana; 
and  what  I  have  said  as  between  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  I  repeat  as 
between  Indiana  and  Kentucky;  it  is  equally  applicable.  One  addi- 
tional argument  is  applicable  also  to  Indiana.  In  her  territorial 
condition  she  more  than  once  petitioned  Congress  to  abro^te  the 
ordinance  entirely,  or  at  least  so  far  as  to  suspend  its  operation  for  a 
time,  in  order  that  they  should  exercise  the  "popular  sovereignty" 
of  having  slaves  if  thejr  wanted  them.  The  men  then  controlling  tne 
€(eneral  Gtovemment,  imitating  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  refused 
Indiana  that  privile^.  And  so  we  have  the  evidence  that  Indiana 
supposed  she  could  nave  slaves,  if  it  were  not  for  that  ordinance ; 
that  she  besought  Congress  to  put  that  barrier  out  of  the  way;  that 
Congress  refui^  to  do  so,  and  it  all  ended  at  last  in  Indiana  being  a 
free  State.  TeU  me  not  then  that  the  ordinance  of  '87  had  nothing 
to  do  with  making  Indiana  a  free  State,  when  we  find  some  men 
ehaftng  against  and  only  restrained  by  that  barrier. 

Come  down  again  to  our  State  of  Illinois.  The  great  Northwest 
Territory,  including  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, was  acquired  first,  I  believe,  by  the  British  ^vemment,  in  part, 
at  least,  from  the  French.  Before  the  establishment  of  our  inde- 
I>endence,  it  became  a  part  of  Virginia,  enabling  Virginia  afterward 
to  transfer  it  to  the  General  Government.  There  were  French  settle- 
ments in  what  is  now  Illinois,  and  at  the  same  time  there  were 
French  settlements  in  what  is  now  Missouri — in  the  tract  of  country 
that  was  not  purchased  till  about  1803.  In  these  French  settlements 
negro  slavery  had  existed  for  many  years — perhaps  more  than  a 
hundred,  if  not  as  much  as  two  hundred,  years — at  Kaskaskia,  in 
Illinois,  and  at  St.  Genevieve,  or  Cape. Girardeau,  perhaps,  in  Mis- 
souri. The  number  of  slaves  was  not  very  great,  but  there  was  about 
the  same  number  in  each  place.  They  were  there  when  we  acquired 
the  Territory.  There  was  no  effort  made  to  break  up  the  relation 
of  master  and  slave,  and  even  the  ordinance  of  '87  was  not  so  en- 
forced as  to  destroy  that  slavery  in  Illinois ;  nor  did  the  ordinance 
ap^ly  to  Missouri  at  all. 

What  I  want  to  ask  your  attention  to,  at  this  point,  is  that  Illinois 
and  Missouri  came  into  the  Union  about  the  same  time,  Illinois  in 
the  latter  part  of  1818,  and  Missouri,  after  a  struggle,  I  believe, 
some  time  in  1820.  They  had  been  filling  up  with  Ajnerican  people 
about  the  same  period  of  time,  their  progress  enabling  them  to 
come  into  the  Union  about  the  same.    At  the  end  of  that  ten  years. 
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ill  which  they  had  been  so  prcpariog  (for  it  was  about  that  period  of 
time),  the  miniber  of  slaves  in  Illinois  had  actually  decreased;  whilft 
in  Missouri,  beginning  with  very  few,  at  the  end  of  that  t«n  yean 
there  were  about  teu  tiLousand.  This  being  soj  and  it  being  remem- 
bered that  Missouri  and  Blinois  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitode, —  that  the  northern  half  of  Missouri  and  tl 
southern  half  of  lUinoia  are  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,—  i 
that  climate  would  have  the  same  effect  upon  one  as  upon  the  other} 
and  that  in  the  soil  there  ia  no  material  difference  so  far  as  bear» 
upon  the  question  of  slavery  being  settled  upon  one  or  the  oth«| 
there  being  none  of  those  natural  causes  to  produce  a  difference  ia 
filling  them,  and  yet  there  being  a  broad  difference  in  their  fll^ 
ing  np,  we  are  led  again  to  inquire  what  was  the  cause  of  that 
difference. 

It  is  most  natural  to  say  that  in  Missouri  there  was  no  law  to  keqi 
that  country  from  filling  up  with  slaves,  while  in  Illinois  there  wm 
the  ordinance  of  '87,  The  ordinance  being  there,  slavery  decreased 
during  that  ten  years — the  ordinance  not  being  in  the  other,  it  ior 
creased  from  a  few  to  ten  thousand,  Can  Einybody  doubt  the  reasoi 
of  the  difference! 

I  think  all  these  facts  most  abundantlv  prove  that  my  friend 
Judge  Douglas's  proposition,  that  the  ordinance  of  '87,  or  the  n* 
tional  restriction  of  slavery,  never  had  a  tendency  to  make 
State,  is  a  fallacy — a  proposition  without  the  shadow  or  substance 
of  truth  about  it.  1* 

Douglas  sometimes  says  that  all  the  States  (and  it  is  part  of  that  < 
same  proposition  I  have  beeu  discossing)  that  have  become  free,  ha\'e  j 
become  so  upon  his  "great  principle";  that  the  State  of  Illinois  it- 
self came  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State,  and  that  the  people,  upon 
the  "  great  principle "  of  popular  sovereignty,  have  since  made  it  ft 
free  State.  Allow  me  but  a  little  while  to  state  to  you  what  facto 
there  are  to  justify  him  in  saying  that  Dliuois  came  into  the  Ucioa 
as  a  slave  Stat«. 

I  have  mentioned  to  you  that  there  were  a  few  old  French  slaves 
there.  They  numbered^  I  think,  one  or  two  hundred.  Besides  that, 
there  had  been  a  territorial  law  for  indenturing  black  persona 
Under  that  law,  in  violation  of  the  ordinance  of  '87,  but  without 
any  enforcement  of  the  ordinance  to  overthrow  the  system,  there 
had  been  a  small  number  of  slaves  introduced  as  indentured  per* 
sons.  Owing  to  this,  the  clause  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery  WH,, 
slightly  modified.  Instead  of  running  like  yours,  that  neither  slfr 
very  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  of  which  the  pai 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  should  exist  in  the  State,  they  u 
that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  should  thereafter 
introduced,  and  that  the  children  of  indentured  servants  should 
bora  free ;  and  nothing  was  said  about  the  few  old  French  sla^ 
Out  of  this  fact,  that  the  clause  for  prohibiting  slavery  was  modij 
because  of  the  actual  presence  of  it,  Douglas  asserts  again  and  t 
that  Illinois  came  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  Stat«.  How  far  the 
sustain  the  conclusion  that  he  draws,  it  is  for  intelligent  and  im| 
tial  men  tc  decide.    I  leave  it  with  yon,  with  these  remarks,  woi 
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1^  of  being  remembered,  that  that  little  thing,  those  few  indentured 
\  servants  being  there,  was  of  itself  snfBcient  to  modify  a  constitu- 
1*  tion  made  by  a  i)eople  ardently  desiring  to  have  a  free  constitution: 
i^'  showing  the  power  of  the  actual  presence  of  the  institution  of 
^  slavery  to  prevent  any  people,  however  anxious  to  make  a  free  State, 
g  from  making  it  perfectly  so.  I  have  been  detaining  you  longer  per- 
^  haps  than  I  ought  to  do. 

^  I  am  in  some  doubt  whether  to  introduce  another  topic  upon  which 
'•  I  could  talk  awhile.  [Cries  of  "  Gk)  on,"  and  "  Give  us  it.'']  It  is 
"^  this  then — Douglas's  popular  sovereignty,  as  a  principle,  is  simply 
'  this :  If  one  man  chooses  to  make  a  slave  of  another  man,  neither 
that  man  nor  anybody  else  has  a  right  to  object.  Apply  it  to  govern- 
ment, as  he  seeks  to  apply  it,  and  it  is  this :  If,  in  a  new  Territory, 
into  which  a  few  people  are  beginning  to  enter  for  the  purpose  of 
making  their  homes,  they  choose  to  either  exclude  slavery  from  their 
limits,  or  to  establisn  it  there,  however  one  or  the  other  may  effect 
the  persons  to  be  enslaved^  or  the  infinitely  greater  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  afterward  to  mhabit  that  Territory,  or  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  communities,  of  which  they  are  but  an  incipient 
member,  or  the  general  head  of  the  f  amilv  of  States  as  parent  of  all — 
however  their  action  may  affect  one  or  the  other  of  these,  there  is  no 
power  or  right  to  interfere.  That  is  Douglas's  popular  sovereignty 
applied.  Now  I  think  that  there  is  a  real  popular  sovereignty  in  the 
world.  I  think  a  definition  of  popular  sovereignty,  in  the  abstract, 
would  be  about  this — that  each  man  shall  do  precisely  as  he  pleases 
with  himself,  and  with  all  those  things  whicn  exclusively  concern 
him.  Applied  in  government,  this  principle  would  be,  that  a  general 
government  shall  do  all  those  things  which  pertain  to  it,  and  all  the 
focal  governments  shall  do  precisely  as  they  please  in  respect  to  those 
matters  trhich  exclusively  concern  them. 

Douglas  looks  upon  slavery  as  so  insiraificant  that  the  i)eople  must 

decide  that  question  for  themselves,  and  yet  they  are  not  fit  to  decide 

who  shall  be  theirgovernor,  judge,  or  secretary,  or  who  shall  be  any 

of  tiieir  officers.    Taese  are  vast  national  matters,  in  his  estimation ; 

but  the  little  matter  in  his  estimation  is  that  of  planting  slavery  there. 

That  is  purely  of  local  interest,  which  nobody  should  be  allowed  to 

say  a  word  aliout. 

Labor  is  the  great  source  from  which  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  human 

I    comforts  and  necessities  are  drawn.    There  is  a  difference  in  opinion 

r    about  the  elements  of  labor  in  society.  Some  men  assume  that  there 

:    is  a  necessary  connection  between  capital  and  labor,  and  that  con- 

I     nection  draws  within  it  the  whole  of  the  labor  of  toe  communitv. 

I    They  assume  that  nobody  works  unless  capital  excites  them  to  work. 

I    Thev  begin  next  to  consider  what  is  the  best  way.    They  say  there 

I    are  out  two  ways — one  is  to  hire  men  and  to  allure  them  to  labor  by 

their  consent;  the  other  is  to  buy  the  men  and  drive  them  to  it,  and 

.    that  is  slavery.    Having  assumed  that,  they  proceed  to  discuss  the 

I    Question  of  whether  the  laborers  themselves  are  better  off  in  the  con- 

!     dition  of  slaves  or  of  hired  laborers,  and  they  usually  decide  that 

they  are  better  off  in  the  condition  of  slaves. 

In  the  first  place,  I  say  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  mistake.    That 
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b^  tiif/m*A  y»  ^AX-?  ^  i^  pt^M;.  Cfti  liio  if 
tJ^T  \an^  a«gmwTilirf^  it.  V/  qkt  it  to 

tti^4i>  nrx  vrcttirtfaeiiidui  tiMyaqilo^.CQrtw 
A/A  ti>^r  <nn:i  In^  to  vork  ii|k«l  or  ibofw  to  Wwk  in.  nd  vlio  sre 
b^rfi^dlfaM  br  vorking  few*  c^ch«rft — Inred  UMVcn.  reeoriii^  tfaeir  cap- 
ltd  fr/r  jL  '  Thoft  ft  f^srv  nKn  tfaftt  ovd  caqpital  kn«  a  fev  ocben.  and 
tt4^i9M;  f9«uMij»iii  tbe;  r^Jatkffi  of  ea{fital  and  labor  nchtfidlT — a  rda- 
ti/nsi  *A  vbkb  I  loalur  do  eomplaint.  But  I  insit  mat  thttt  icJatioB. 
afUr  ml],  «k>»  wA  timhn0^  man:  than  oneeigjhth  of  tbe  labor  of  tbe 

(Tb^  ffpeak^  proceeded  to  argne  that  the  hired  labofcr,  widi  Us 
at/ilitv  Uf  \pi>^nsiH,  an  emploTery  rniut  hare  enerr  preecdence  <»Ter  him 
who  uibr/rif  and^T  tbe  miuioaDgxX  of  foree.    de  eontinned :] 

I  bave  taken  upon  myself^  in  the  name  of  aome  of  too,  to  sav  that 
we  expeet  aix/n  tneae  prindples  to  nltimatHy  beat  tnem.  In  order 
U9  do  W}^  I  tuiuk  we  want  and  must  have  a  national  polirf  in  regard 
\49  tbe  iriKtitiition  of  riaveiy  that  aeknowledges  ana  deafi  widi  that 
jiiKtJtMti^in  an  being  wrong.  Whoever  desires  thepreyention  of  the 
ni/rea/l  *A  nUivfiry  and  the  nationalization  of  that  institntion,  vieldi 
all  when  be  yields  to  any  poliey  that  either  recognises  slaveiy  as 
}>eifjg  right,  t/r  as  being  an  in^fferent  thing.    Nothing  wiD  make 

iron  nw^'Mmdul  but  tietting  m  a  policy  which  shall  treat  She  ihmg  is 
M^iuit  wrong.  When  I  say  tnis,  I  do'not  mean  to  say  that  this  Gen- 
eral liovemirjent  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  redressing  or  prevent- 
ing all  the  wrongs  in  the  world;  but  I  do  think  that  it  is  charged 
with  preventing  and  redressing  aU  wrongs  which  are  wrongs  to  it- 
mtlf.  This  i^overrjment  is  expressly  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding for  the  general  welfare.  We  believe  that  the  spreading  out 
arif]  |K;rrK;tijiiy  of  the  institution  of  slavery  impairs  the  general  wel- 
fare. We  iK'lieve — nay,  we  know — that  that  is  the  only  thing  that 
hiiH  nvt'T  threat<.'ne<l  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  itself.  The  only 
thinj^  which  h/iH  ever  menaced  the  destruction  of  the  ^vemment 
iiiiiler  which  we  live,  is  this  very  thing.  To  repress  this  thing,  we 
think,  in  providing  for  the  general  welfare.  Our  friends  in  Ken- 
tucky (liner  from  us.  We  need  not  make  our  argument  for  them; 
but  we  who  think  it  is  wrong  in  all  its  relations,  or  in  some  of  them 
fit  IciiHt,  must  (lc<3idc  as  to  our  own  actions,  and  our  own  course,  upon 
our  own  judgment. 

I  Hay  that  wo  must  not  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slaveiy  in 
the  StMcH  wh(;re  it  exists,  because  the  Constitution  forbids  it,  and  the 
general  welfare  does  not  require  us  to  do  so.  We  must  not  withhold 
an  effUrient  fugitive-slave  law,  because  the  Constitution  requires  us, 
as  I  undcirKtand  it,  not  to  withhold  such  a  law.  But  we  must  pre- 
vent the  outspreading  of  the  institution,  because  neither  the  Consti- 
tution nor  general  welfare  requires  us  to  extend  it.  We  must  prevent 
the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade,  and  the  enacting  by  Congress 
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of  a  territorial  slave-code.  We  must  prevent  each  of  these  things  be- 
ing done  by  either  congresses  or  courts.  The  people  of  these  united 
States  are  the  rightful  masters  of  both  congresses  and  courts,  not  to 
overthrow  the  Constitution,  but  to  overthrow  the  men  who  pervert 
the  Constitution. 

To  do  these  things  we  must  employ  instrumentalities.  We  must 
hold  conventions ;  we  must  adopt  platforms,  if  we  conform  to  ordi- 
nary custom ;  we  must  nominate  candidates;  and  we  must  carry  elec- 
tions. In  all  these  things,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  keep  in  view  our 
real  purpose,  and  in  none  do  anything  that  stands  adverse  to  our 
purpose.  If  we  shall  adopt  a  platform  that  ffdls  to  recognize  or  ex- 
press our  purpose,  or  elect  a  man  that  declares  himself  inimical  to 
our  purpose,  we  not  only  take  nothing  by  our  success,  but  we  tacitly 
admit  that  we  act  upon  no  other  principle  than  a  desire  to  have  ^^  the 
loaves  and  fishes,"  by  which,  in  the  end,  our  apparent  success  is  really 
an  injury  to  us. 

I  know  that  it  is  very  desirable  with  me.  as  with  everybody  else^ 
that  all  the  elements  of  the  Opposition  shall  unite  in  the  next  presi- 
dential election,  and  in  all  future  time.  I  am  anxious  that  that  snould 
be,  but  there  are  things  seriously  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  that 
matter.  If  the  terms  can  be  arranged,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  union. 
But  suppose  we  shall  take  up  some  man,  and  put  him  upon  one  end 
or  the  other  of  the  ticket,  who  declares  himself  against  us  in  regard 
to  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  slavery,  who  turns  up  his  nose 
and  says  he  is  tired  of  hearing  anything  more  about  it,  who  is  more 
against  us  than  against  the  enemy — wnat  will  be  the  issue  t  Wh^r. 
he  will  get  no  slave  States  after  all — he  has  tried  that  already  until 
being  Mat  is  the  rule  for  him.  If  we  nominate  him  upon  that 
ground,  he  will  not  carry  a  slave  State,  and  not  only  so,  out  that 
portion  of  our  men  who  are  high  strung  upon  the  principle  we  really 
flght  for  will  not  go  for  him^  and  he  won't  get  a  single  electoral  vote 
anywhere,  except,  perhaps,  m  the  State  of  Maryland.  There  is  no 
use  in  saying  to  us  that  we  are  stubborn  and  obstinate  because  we 
won't  do  some  such  thing  as  this.  We  cannot  do  it.  We  cannot  get 
our  men  to  vote  it.  I  speak  by  the  card,  that  we  cannot  give  the 
State  of  Illinois  in  such  case  by  fifty  thousand.  We  would  l^  fiatter 
down  than  the  **  Negro  Democracy''  themselves  have  the  heart  to 
wish  to  see  us. 

After  saying  this  much,  let  me  sav  a  little  on  the  other  side.  There 
are  plenty  of  men  in  the  slave  States  that  are  altogether  good 
enough  for  me  to  be  either  President  or  Vice-President,  provided 
they  will  profess  their  sympathy  with  our  purpose,  and  will  place 
themselves  on  such  ground  that  our  men,  upon  principle,  can  vote  for 
theuL.  There  are  scores  of  them  —  good  men  in  their  character  for  in- 
telligenee,  and  talent,  and  integrity.  If  such  an  one  will  place  himself 
upon  the  riffht  ground,  I  am  for  his  occupying  one  place  upon  the 
next  Bepublioan  or  Opposition  ticket.  I  will  heartily  go  for  him. 
But  unless  he  does  so  place  himself,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect 
nonsense  to  attempt  to  bring  about  a  union  upon  any  other  basis ; 
that  if  a  union  be  made,  the  elements  will  scatter  so  that  there  can  be 
no  snooess  for  such  a  ticket,  nor  anything  like  success.   The  good  old 
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maxims  of  the  Bible  are  applicable,  and  truly  applicable,  to  human 
affairs,  and  in  this,  as  in  otner  things,  we  may  say  here  that  he  who 
is  not  for  ns  is  E^ainet  as ;  he  who  gathereth  not  with  as  scattereth. 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  some  of  the  many  good,  add  able,  and  noble 
men  of  the  South  to  place  themselves  where  we  can  confer  upon  them 
the  high  honor  of  an  election  upon  one  or  the  other  end  of  our  ticket. 
It  would  do  my  soul  good  to  do  that  thing.  It  would  enable  us  to 
teach  them  that,  inasmuch  as  we  select  one  of  their  own  number  to 
carry  out  our  principles,  we  are  free  from  the  charge  that  we  mean 
more  than  we  say. 

But,  my  friends,  I  have  detained  you  much  longer  than  I  expected 
to  do.  I  believe  I  may  allow  mvself  the  compliment  to  say  that  yoa 
have  stayed  and  heard  me  witn  great  patience,  for  which  I  retorn 
you  my  most  sincere  thanks. 


September  30,  1859. — Annual  Address  before  the  WiscxjNaiN 
State  Agricultural  SocraTY,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Members  of  the  Agricttlfural  Society  and  Citizens  of  Wisconsin: 
Agricultural  fairs  are  becoming  au  institution  of  the  countrj-.  Thfj 
are  useful  in  more  ways  than  one.  They  bring  us  together,  ami 
thereby  make  us  better  atfquainted  and  better  friends  than  wo  othw- 
wise  would  be.  From  the  first  appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth 
down  to  very  recent  times,  the  words  "stranger"  and  "enemy"  were 
quite  or  almost  synonymous.  Long  after  civilized  nations  had  de- 
fined robbery  and  murder  as  high  crimes,  and  had  affixed  sevew 
punishments  to  them,  when  practised  among  and  upon  their  own 
people  respectively,  it  was  deemed  no  offense,  bat  even  meritorions, 
to  rob  and  murder  and  endave  strangers,  whether  as  nationa  or  as 
individuals.  Even  yet,  this  has  not  totally  disappeared.  The  man 
of  the  highest  moral  cultivation,  in  spite  of  all  which  abstract  prin- 
ciple can  do,  likes  him  whom  he  does  know  much  better  than  hio 
whom  he  does  not  know.  To  correct  the  evils,  great  and  small,  which 
spring  from  want  of  sympathy  and  from  positive  enmity  among 
strangerSj  as  nations  or  as  individuals,  is  one  of  the  highest  fonc- 
tions  of  civilization.  To  this  end  our  agricultural  fairs  contribute 
in  no  small  degree.  Thev  render  more  pleasant,  and  more  strong,  and 
more  durable  the  bond  of  social  and  political  union  among  us. 
Again,  if,  as  Pope  declares,  "happiness  is  our  being's  end  and  aim," 
our  fairs  contribute  much  to  that  end  and  aim,  as  occasions  of 
recreation,  as  holidays.  Constituted  as  man  is,  he  has  positive  need 
of  occasional  recreation,  and  whatever  can  give  him  this  associated 
with  virtue  and  advantage,  and  free  from  vice  and  disadvantage, 
is  a  positive  good.  Such  recreation  our  fairs  afford.  They  are  h 
present  pleasure,  to  be  followed  by  no  pain  as  a  consequence;  thev 
are  a  present  pleasure,  making  the  future  more  pleasant. 

But  the  chief  use  of  agriciiltural  fairs  is  to  aid  in  improving  the 
great  calling  of  agriculture  in  all  its  departments  and  minute  din- 
sions;  to  make  mutual  exchange  of  agricultural  discovery,  inform* 
lion,  and  knowledge ;  so  that,  at  the  end,  all  may  know  cvervthing 
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t»  to  be  applied  direotly  to 
— th«  gathering  in  of  the  grain, 
jimiti  is  very  thin  on  the  ground, 
1-ii  with  weeds,  chess,  and  ftie  like, 
'•:ti<-u<led  in  ctttting  these.  It  ie 
itiiL-k  upon  the  ground,  a  larger 
■■■  iicplied  to  gathering  in  and  ciit- 
hi.'li  is  totafiy  useless  ae  an  end, 
i;;  IS  true  in  a  ^eater  op  less  de- 
i;^'  iu  of  crops  generally,  and  in- 

"1!  npfiu  the  farmer's  own  mind, 

>'■:  upon  his  business,  is  perhaps 

[■.very  man  is  proud  of  what 

'■  liJit  he  does  not  well.    With 

|j-  u-i)l  do  twice  as  much  of  it 

I  liltle  imperfectly,  looks  at 

'  imself  exceedingly  tired  — 

T  want  of  finishing. 

■    v.ill  scAreely  ever  let  any 

I  ■  iiiclostire  about  it,  and 

■ri  it :  he  will  gather  it  in 

Thus  he  labors  with 

:riiit  of  his  labor.    The 

;>.  labors  less,  and  with 

md  cattle  to  trespass, 

■  -  the  labor  he  has  per- 

III  the  end  he  derives 

"■r  fanning,  even  with 

<  iiiiioth  farm  to  sustain 

"utlay.     I  have  more 

iM<;  fortune  upon  one, 

<>l<.-7it  aims  get  a  small 

IU' upon  it.    Mammoth 

lieavy  to  be  handled; 

1  farm-work  is  a  desid- 

luongh  that  a  maehine 

■  •<:  suceessfnl,  it  must,  nil 

t'  done  with  animal-power, 

■viiM^r;  or  more  rapidly,  so  as 

■It  j  or  in  some  way  afford  an 

i.lnx  it  1b  no  success.     I  have 

■mil-plow.    Much  praise  and 

ii.  and  they  may  be,  for 

:v'>  not  perceived  the 

i  >leul.  in  an  abstract 

mil  btt  so  contrived  as 

i  -  •  the  cutting  and  turn- 

muviug  itself  over  the  field, 
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lielieve  the  laud  harvested  in  that  IState  this  season  had  pelded  mog 

than  an  average  of  eight  bushels  to  the  acre;  much  was  cut,  and  the, 

abandoned  as  not  worth  thrashing,  and  much  was  abandoned  as  not 
worth  cntting.  As  to  Indian  corn,  and  indeed,  most  other  crops,  the 
case  has  not  been  much  better.  For  the  last  four  years  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  ground  planted  with  com  in  Illinois  has  produced  an  av- 
erage of  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  true  that  heretofore  we 
have  had  better  crojjs  with  no  better  cultivation,  but  I  believe  it  is 
also  true  that  the  soil  has  never  been  pushed  up  to  one  half  of  ite 
capacity. 

What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  farming  interest  to  push  the 
soil  up  to  something  near  its  full  capacity  1  Unquestionablj'  it  will 
take  more  labor  to  produce  fifty  bushels  from  an  acre  than  it  will  to 
produce  ten  bushels  from  the  same  acre;  but  will  it  take  more  labor 
to  produce  fifty  bushels  from  one  acre  than  from  five  1  Unquestion- 
ably thorough  cultivation  will  require  more  labor  to  the  acre;  but 
will  it  require  more  to  the  bnshel !  If  it  should  require  just  as  much 
to  the  bushel,  there  are  some  probable,  and  several  certain,  advan- 
tages in  favor  of  the  thorough  practice.  It  is  probable  it  would  de- 
velop those  unknown  causes  which  of  late  years  have  cat  down  oor 
crops  below  their  former  average.  It  is  almost  certain.  I  think,  tb&t 
by  deeper  plowing,  analysts  of  the  soUs,  experiments  with  manures 
and  varieties  of  seeds,  observance  of  seasons,  and  the  like,  these  cansee 
would  be  discovered  and  remedied.  It  is  certain  that  thoroagh  cnlti- 
vation  would  spare  half,  or  more  than  half,  the  cost  of  laud,  simp],'" 
because  the  same  product  would  be  got  from  half,  or  from  less  tl 
half,  the  quantity  of  land.  This  proposition  is  Belf-evident,  and  a 
be  made  no  plainer  by  repetitions  or  illustrations.  The  cost  of  h 
is  a  great  item,  even  in  new  countries,  and  it  constantly  grows  grea 
and  greater,  in  comparison  with  other  items,  as  the  country  groi| 
older.  ' 

It  also  would  spare  themaldng  and  maintainingof  inclosures  for1J| 
same,  whether  these  inclosures  should  be  hedges,  ditches,  or  fenot 
This  again  is  a  heavy  item — heavy  at  first,  and  heavv  in  its  continfl 
demand  for  repairs.  I  remember  once  being  greatly  astonished  V 
an  apparently  authentic  exhibition  of  the  proportion  the  cost  of  I 
iuclosure  bears  to  all  the  other  expenses  of  the  fanner,  though  I  cai 
not  remember  exactly  what  that  proportion  was.  Any  fanner,  if  k 
will,  can  ascertain  it  in  his  own  case  for  himself. 

Again,  a  great  amoiuit  of  locomotion  is  spared  by  thorough  cold-", 
vation,  Taie  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  ready  for  harvest,  standing 
upon  a  single  acre,  and  it  can  be  harvested  in  any  of  the  knom 
ways  with  less  than  half  the  labor  which  would  be  required  if  B] 
were  spread  over  five  acres.  This  would  be  true  if  cut  by  the  flT 
band-sickle ;  true,  to  a  greater  extent,  if  by  the  scythe  and  c 
and  to  a  still  greater  extent,  if  by  the  machines  now  in  use. 
machines  are  chiefly  valuable  as  a  means  of  substituting  anin. 
power  for  the  power  of  men  in  this  branch  of  farm-work.  In  i. 
highest  degree  of  perfection  yet  reached  in  applying  the  horse-poi^ 
to  harvestmg.  fuDy  nine  tenths  of  the  power"  is  expended  by  fli 
animal  in  carrj'ing  himself  and  dragging  the  machine  over  the'fld 
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leaving  certainly  not  more  than  one  tenth  to  be  applied  directly  to 
the  only  end  of  the  whole  operation — the  gathering  in  of  the  grain, 
and  clipping  of  the  straw.  When  grain  is  very  thin  on  the  ground, 
it  is  always  more  or  less  intermingled  with  weeds,  chess,  and  the  like, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  power  is  expended  in  cutting  these.  It  is 
plain  that  when  the  crojp  is  very  thick  upon  the  ground,  a  larger 
[proportion  of  the  power  is  directly  applied  to  gathering  in  and  cut- 
ting it :  and  the  smaller  to  that  which  is  totafiy  useless  as  an  end. 
And  what  I  have  said  of  harvesting  is  true  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
CTee  of  mowing,  plowing,  gathering  in  of  crops  generally,  and  in- 
deed of  almost  all  farm-work. 

The  effect  of  thorough  cultivation  upon  the  farmer's  own  mind, 
and  in  reaction  through  his  mind  back  upon  his  business,  is  perhaps 
quite  equal  to  any  other  of  its  effects.  Every  man  is  proud  of  what 
ne  does  well,  and  no  man  is  proud  of  that  he  does  not  weU.  With 
tiie  former  his  heart  is  in  his  work,  and  he  will  do  twice  as  much  of  it 
with  less  fatigue ;  the  latter  he  performs  a  little  imperfectly,  looks  at 
it  in  disgust,  turns  from  it,  and  ima^nes  himself  exceedingly  tired — 
the  little  he  has  done  comes  to  nothing  for  want  of  finishing. 

The  man  who  produces  a  good  full  crop  will  scarcely  ever  let  any 
part  of  it  go  to  waste ;  he  will  keep  up  the  inclosure  about  it,  and 
aOow  neither  man  nor  beast  to  trespass  upon  it :  he  will  gather  it  in 
due  season,  and  store  it  in  perfect  security.  Thus  he  labors  with 
satisfaction^  and  saves  himself  the  whole  fruit  of  his  labor.  The 
other,  starting  with  no  purpose  for  a  full  crop,  labors  less,  and  with 
IcHSS  satisfaction,  allows  his  fences  to  fall,  and  cattle  to  trespass, 
fathers  not  in  due  season,  or  not  at  all.  Thus  the  labor  he  has  per- 
formed is  wasted  away,  little  by  little,  till  in  the  end  he  derives 
scarcely  anything  from  it. 

The  ambition  for  broad  acres  leads  to  poor  farming,  even  with 
men  of  euerCT'.  I  scarcely  ever  knew  a  mammoth  farm  to  sustain 
itself,  much  less  to  return  a  profit  upon  the  outlay.  I  have  more 
tiian  once  known  a  man  to  spend  a  respectable  fortune  upon  one. 
fail,  and  leave  it,  and  then  some  man  of  modest  aims  get  a  small 
fraction  of  the  ground,  and  make  a  good  living  upon  it.  Mammoth 
farms  are  like  tools  or  weapons  which  are  too  heavy  to  be  handled; 
ere  long  they  are  thrown  aside  at  a  great  loss. 

The  successful  application  of  steam-power  to  farm-work  is  a  desid- 
eratum— especially  a  steam-plow.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  machine 
opMBrated  by  steam  will  really  plow.  To  be  successful,  it  must,  all 
things  considered,  plow  better  than  can  be  done  with  animal-power. 
It  must  do  all  the  work  as  well,  and  cheaper;  or  more  rapidly,  so  as 
to  get  through  more  perfectly  in  season ;  or  in  some  way  afford  an 
advantage  over  plowing  with  animals,  else  it  is  no  success.  I  have 
never  seen  a  machine  intended  for  a  steam-plow.  Much  praise  and 
admiration  are  bestowed  upon  some  of  them,  and  they  may  be,  for 
an^t  I  know,  already  successful;  but  I  have  not  perceived  the 
demonstration  of  it.  I  have  thought  a  good  deal,  in  an  abstract 
way,  about  a  steam-plow.  That  one  which  shall  be  so  contrived  as 
to  apply  the  larger  proportion  of  its  power  to  the  cutting  and  turn- 
ing tae  soil,  and  the  smallest,  to  the  moving  itself  over  the  field. 
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will  be  the  best  one.  A  very  small  stationary-engine  would  draw  ■ 
large  gang  of  plows  through  the  gruuud  from  a  short  distance  %' 
itself;  but  when  it  is  not  stationary^  but  has  to  move  along  li1~ 
a  horse,  dragging  the  plows  after  it,  il  must  have  additional  powi 
to  carry  itsefi ;  and  the  difficulty  grows  by  what  is  intended  to  ov 
come  it ;  for  what  adds  power  also  adds  size  and  weight  to  the  n 
chine,  thus  increasing  again  the  demand  for  power.  Suppose  you 
construct  the  machine  so  as  to  cut  a  succession  of  short  furrows, 
say  a  rod  in  length,  transversely  to  the  course  the  machine  is  looo- 
moting,  something  like  the  shuttle  in  weaving.  In  such  case  the 
whole  machine  would  move  north  only  the  width  of  a  furrow,  while 
in  length  the  furrow  would  be  a  rod  from  east  to  west-  In  such 
case  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  power  would  be  applied  to  the 
actual  plowing.  But  in  this,  too^  there  would  be  difficulty,  which 
would  he  the  getting  of  the  plow  into  and  out  of  the  ground,  at  the 
end  of  all  these  short  furrows. 

I  beheve.  however,  ingenious  men  will,  if  they  have  not  already, 
overcome  tne  difficulty  I  have  suggested.  But  there  is  still  another, 
about  which  I  am  less  sanguine.  It  is  the  supply  of  fuel,  und  espe- 
cially water,  to  make  steam.  Such  supply  is  clearlv  practicable; 
but  can  the  expense  of  it  be  borne  I  Steamboats  live  upon  the 
water,  and  find  their  fuel  at  stated  places.  Steam-mills  and  other 
stationary  steam-maehinery  have  their  stationary  supplies  of  fuel 
and  water.  Railroad-locomotives  have  their  regular  wood  and  wa- 
ter stations.  But  the  steam-plow  is  less  fortunate.  It  does  not  live 
upon  the  water,  and  if  it  be  once  at  a  water-station,  it  will  work 
away  from  it,  and  when  it  gets  away  cannot  return  without  leav- 
ing its  work,  at  a  great  expense  of  its  time  and  strength.  It  will 
occur  that  a  wagon-and-horse  team  might  be  employed  to  snppljr '' 
with  fuel  and  water;  but  this,  too,  is  expensive;  and  the  questioa 
recurs,  "Can  the  expense  be  borneT"  When  this  is  added  to  nil 
other  expenses,  will  not  plowing  cost  more  than  in  Uie  old  wayt 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  steam-plow  will  be  finally  succesefiil. 
and  if  it  shall  be,  "thorough  cultivation" — putting  the  soil  t«the 
top  of  its  capacity,  producing  the  largest  crop  possible  from  a  given 
quantity  of  ground — will  be  most  favorable  for  it.  Doing  a  laree 
amount  of  work  upon  a  small  quantity  of  ground,  it  will  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  stationary  while  working,  and  as  free  as  possible  from 
locomotion,  thus  expending  its  strength  as  much  as  possible  upon 
its  work,  and  as  little  as  possible  in  traveling.  Our  thanks,  and 
something  more  substantial  than  thanks,  are  due  to  every  man  en- 
gaged in  the  effort  to  produce  a  successful  steam-plow.  Even  the 
unsuccessful  will  bring  something  to  light  which,  in  the  hands  of 
others,  will  contribute  U)  the  final  success.  I  have  not  pointed  ont 
difficulties  in  order  to  discou  rage,  but  in  order  that,  being  seen,  they 
may  be  the  more  readily  overcome. 

The  world  is  agreed  that  labor  is  the  source  from  which  hntnan 
wants  are  mainly  supplied.  There  is  no  dispute  upon  tliis  poioL 
From  this  point,  however,  men  immediately  diverge.  Much  disputa- 
tion is  maintained  as  to  the  host  way  of  applying  and  controllinf 
the  labor  element.      By  some  it  is  assumed  that  labor  is  aMulahu 
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only  in  connection  with  capital  —  that  nobody  labors,  unless  some- 
body else  owning  capital,  somehow,  by  the  use  of  it,  induces  him  to 
do  it.  Having  assumed  this,  they  proceed  to  consider  whether  it  is 
best  that  capital  shall  hire  laborers,  and  thus  induce  them  to  work 
by  their  own  consent,  or  buy  them,  and  drive  them  to  it,  witiiiout 
their  consent.  Having  proceeded  so  far,  they  naturally  conclude 
that  all  laborers  are  naturally  either  hired  laborers  or  slaves.  They 
further  assume  that  whoever  is  once  a  hired  laborer,  is  fatally  fixed 
in  that  condition  for  life ;  and  thence  Again,  that  his  condition  is  as 
bad  as,  or  worse  than,  that  of  a  slave.  This  is  the  "  mud-sill "  theory. 
But  another  class  of  reasoners  hold  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  such 
relation  between  capital  and  labor  as  assumed  j  that  there  is  no 
such  thin^  as  a  free  man  bein^  fatally  fixed  for  hfe  in  the  condition 
of  a  hired  laborer;  that  both  these  assumptions  are  false,  and  all  in- 
ferences from  them  j^roundless.  They  hold  that  labor  is  prior  to,  and 
independent  of,  capital :  that  in  fact,  capital  is  the  fruit  of  labor,  and 
could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first  existed ;  that  labor  can 
exist  without  capital,  but  that  capital  could  never  have  existed  with- 
out labor.  Hence  they  hold  that  labor  is  the  superior — greatly  the 
superior — of  capital 

They  do  not  deny  that  there  is,  and  probably  always  will  be,  a  re- 
lation between  labor  and  capital.  The  error,  as  the^  hold,  is  in  assum- 
ing that  the  whole  labor  of  the  world  exists  within  that  relation.  A 
few  men  own  capital,*  and  that  few  avoid  labor  themselves,  and  with 
their  capital  hire  or  buy  another  few  to  labor  for  them.  A  large 
majority  belong  to  neither  class  —  neither  work  for  others,  nor  have 
others  working  for  them.  Even  in  all  our  slave  States  except  South 
Carolina,  a  majority  of  the  whole  people  of  all  colors  are  neither 
slaves  nor  masters.  In  these  free  States,  a  large  majority  are  neither 
hirersnorhired.  Men,  with  their  families — wives,  sons,  and  daughters 
— work  for  themselves,  on  their  farms,  in  their  houses,  and  in  their 
ahopSy  taking  the  whole  product  to  themselves,  and  asking  no  favors 
of  capital  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  hirelings  or  slaves  on  the  other. 
It  is  not  forgotten  that  a  considerable  number  of  persons  mingle 
their  own  la^r  with  cajpital — that  is,  labor  with  their  own  hands, 
and  also  buy  slaves  or  hire  free  men  to  labor  for  them ;  but  this  is 
onlv  a  mixed,  and  not  a  distinct,  class.  No  principle  stated  is  dis- 
toTDed  by  the  existence  of  this  mixed  class.  Again,  as  has  already 
been  said,  the  opponents  of  tfie  ''  mud-sill "  theory  insist  that  there 
is  not,  of  necessity,  an^  such  thing  as  the  free  hired  laborer  be- 
ing fixed  to  that  condition  for  life.  There  is  demonstration  for 
saying  this.  Many  independent  men  in  this  assembly  doubtless  a 
few  years  ago  were  hired  laborers.  And  their  case  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  the  general  rule. 

mie  prudent,  penniless  beginner  in  the  world  labors  for  wages 
awhile,  saves  a  surplus  with  which  to  buy  tools  or  land  for  himself, 
then  labors  on  his  own  account  another  while^  and  at  length  hires 
another  new  beginner  to  help  him.  This,  say  its  advocates,  is  free 
labcor— the  just,  and  generous,  and  prosperous  system,  whicn  opens 
tiie  way  for  all,  gives  hope  to  all,  and  energy,  and  progress,  and 
improYement  of  condition  to  all.     If  any  continue  through  life 
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in  the  condition  of  the  hired  laborer,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  system, 
but  because  of  either  a  dependent  nature  which  prefers  it,  or  im- 
providence, folly,  or  singular  misfortune.  I  have  said  this  much 
about  the  elements  of  lalx>r  generally,  as  introductory  to  the  consid- 
eration of  a  new  phase  which  that  element  is  in  process  of  assuming. 
The  old  general  rule  was  that  educated  people  did  not  perform  man- 
ual labor.  They  managed  to  eat  their  bread,  leaving  the  toil  of 
producing  it  to  the  uDeducated.  This  was  not  an  insupportable  evil 
to  the  wonting  bees,  so  long  asthe  class  of  drones  remained  very  smalL 
But  now,  especiallv  in  these  free  States,  nearly  all  are  educated — 
quite  too  nearly  all  to  leave  the  labor  of  the  uneducated  in  any  wise 
adequate  to  the  support  of  the  whole.  It  follows  from  this  that 
henceforth  educated  people  must  labor.  Otherwise,  education  itself 
would  become  a  positive  and  intolerable  evil.  No  country  can  sus- 
\  tain  in  idleness  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  its  numters.     The 

\  great  majority  must  labor  at  something  productive.    From  these 

\\  premises  the  problem  spring,  ''How  can  labor  and  education  be 
ihe  most  satisfactorily  combined  f  ^ 
y  By  the  "mud-sUl''  theory  it  is  assumed  that  labor  and  education 
*- — -are  incompatible,  and  any  practical  combination  of  them  impossible. 
According  to  that  theorv,  a  blind  horse  upon  a  tread-mill  is  a  perfect 
illustration  of  what  a  laborer  should  be — all  the  better  for  being 
blind,  that  he  could  not  kick  understandingly.  According  to  that 
theorv,  the  education  of  laborers  is  not  only  useless  but  pernicious 
and  dangerous.  In  fact,  it  is,  in  some  soil;,  deemed  a  misfortune 
that  laborers  should  have  heads  at  alL  Those  same  heads  are  re> 
garded  as  explosive  materials,  only  to  be  safely  kept  in  damp  places, 
as  far  as  possible  from  that  pecukar  sort  of  fire  wnich  ignites  them. 
A  Yankee  who  could  invent  a  stroDg-handed  man  without  a  head 
would  receive  the  everlasting  ^atitude  of  the  "  mud-sill^  advocates. 
But  free  labor  says,  "No.''  Free  labor  argues  that  as  the  Author 
of  man  makes  every  individual  with  one  head  and  one  pair  of  hands, 
it  was  probably  intended  that  heads  and  hands  dioula  cooperate  as 
friends,  and  that  that  particular  head  should  direct  and  control  that 
pair  of  hands.  As  each  man  has  one  mouth  to  be  fed,  and  one  pair 
of  hands  to  furnish  food,  it  was  probably  intended  that  that  particu- 
lar pair  of  hands  should  feed  that  particular  mouth — that  each  head 
is  tne  natural  guardian,  director,  and  protector  of  the  hands  and 
mouth  inseparably  connected  witn  it ;  and  that  being  so,  every  head 
should  be  cultivated  and  improved  by  whatever  will  add  to  its 
capacity  for  performing  its  charge.  In  one  word,  free  labor  insistB 
on  universal  education. 

I  have  so  far  stated  the  opposite  theories  of  ''  mud-sill"  and  ^'frM 
labor,''  without  declaring  any  preference  of  my  own  between  them. 
On  an  occasion  like  this,  I  ou^ht  not  to  declare  any.  I  suppose,  how- 
ever, I  shall  not  be  mistaken  in  assuming  as  a  fact  that  the  peojde  of 
Wisconsin  prefer  free  labor,  with  its  natural  companion,  eancation. 
This  leads  to  the  further  reflectiou  that  no  other  numan  oocupatioii 
opens  so  wide  a  field  for  the  profitable  and  agreeable  combination  of 
labor  with  cultivated  thoumt,  as  agriculture.  I  know  not^hig  bo 
pleasant  to  the  mind  as  the  mscovery  of  anything  that  is  at  once  new 
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and  valuable— nothing  that  so  lightens  and  sweetens  toil  as  the 
hopeful  parsnit  of  such  discovery.  And  how  vast  and  how  varied  a 
fieM  is  ac^calture  for  such  discovery !  The  mind,  alread^r  trained 
to  tbougnt  in  the  country  school,  or  higher  school,  cannot  fail  to  find 
there  an  exhausUess  source  of  enjoyment.  Everv  blade  of  grass  is 
a  stady;  and  to  produce  two  wnere  there  was  but  one  is  both  a 
profit  and  a  pleasure.  And  not  grass  alone,  but  soils,  seeds,  and 
seasons — hea^eSi  ditches,  and  fences — draining,  droughts,  and  irri- 
gation— plowing,  hoeing,  and  harrowing — reaping,  mowing,  and 
threshing — saving  crops,  pests  of  crops,  (useases  of  crops,  and  what 
will  prevent  or  cure  them — implements,  utensUs,  and  machines,  their 
relative  meritSi  and  how  to  improve  them — hogs,  horses,  and  cattle — 
sheep,  goats,  and  poultry — trees,  shrubs,  fruits,  plants,  and  flowers 
— the  thousand  thincrs  of  which  these  are  specimens  —  each  a  world 
of  study  within  itself. 

In  all  this,  book-learning  is  available.  A  capacity  and  taste  for 
reading  nves  access  to  whatever  has  already  been  discovered  by 
others.  It  is  the  key,  or  one  of  the  keys,  to  the  already  solved  prob- 
lems. And  not  only  so:  it  gives  a  relish  and  facility  for  successfully 
pursuing  the  unsolved  ones.  The  rudiments  of  science  are  available, 
and  highly  available.  Some  knowledge  of  botany  assists  in  dealing 
withtlie  vegetable  world — with  all  growing  crops.  Chemistry  as- 
sists in  the  analysis  of  soils,  selection  and  application  of  manures. 
ttod  in  numerous  other  ways.  The  mechanical  branches  of  natural 
philosophy  are  ready  help  in  almost  everything,  but  especially  in 
reference  to  implements  and  machinery. 

The  thouffht  recurs  that  education — cultivated  thought — can 
best  be  combined  with  agricultural  labor,  or  any  labor,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  thorough  work;  that  careless,  half  performed,  slovenly  work 
makes  no  place  for  such  combination;  and  thorough  work,  again, 
renders  snmoient  the  smallest  quantity  of  groimd  to  each  man ;  and 
thisy  again,  ooitforms  to  what  must  occur  in  a  world  less  inclined  to 
wars  and  more  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace  than  heretofore.  Popu- 
lation must  increase  rapidly,  more  rapidly  than  in  former  times^  and 
ere  long  the  most  valuable  of  all  arts  will  be  the  art  of  deriving  a 
comfortable  subsistence  from  the  smallest  area  of  soil.  No  com- 
monity  whose  every  member  possesses  this  art,  can  ever  be  the  victim 
of  oppression  in  any  of  its  forms.  Such  community  will  be  alike 
independent  of  crowned  kings,  money  kings,  and  land  kings. 

Bat^  according  to  your  program,  the  awarding  of  premiums 
awaits  the  closing  of  this  address.  Considering  the  deep  interest 
neoenarily  pertaining  to  that  performance,  it  would  be  no  wonder 
if  I  am  already  heard  with  some  impatience.  I  will  detain  ^rou  but 
a  moment  longer.  Some  of  you  will  be  successful,  and  such  will  need 
but  Utile  phitosophy  to  take  them  home  in  cheerful  spirits :  others 
will  be  dismpointeid,  and  will  be  in  a  less  happy  mood.  To  such 
let  it  be  sai^  ''Lay  it  not  too  much  to  heart."  Let  them  adopt  the 
mazuDy  ''Better  luck  next  time,"  and  then  by  renewed  exertion  make 
that  better  luck  for  themselves. 

And  by  the  snocessfnl  and  unsuccessful  let  it  be  remembered  that 
while  oeeasions  like  the  present  bring  their  sober  and  durable  bene- 
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fits,  the  exultations  and  mortifications  of  them  are  but  temporary; 
that  the  victor  will  soon  be  vanquished  if  he  relax  in  his  exertion: 
and  that  the  vanquished  this  year  may  be  victor  the  next,  in  qiite  of 
all  competition. 

It  is  said  an  Eastern  monarch  once  charged  his  wise  men  to  invent 
him  a  sentence  to  be  ever  in  view,  and  which  should  be  tme  uid 
appropriate  in  all  times  and  situations.  They  presented  him  the 
words,  ''And  this,  too,  shall  pass  away.''  How  mnch  it  expresses! 
How  chastening  in  the  hour  of  pride  I  How  consoling  in  the  depdu 
of  affliction !  'VAnd  this,  too,  shall  pass  away."  And  yet,  let  u 
hope,  it  is  not  quite  true.  Iiet  us  nope,  rather,  that  by  the  best 
cultivation  of  the  physical  world  beneath  and  around  us,  and  tk 
intellectual  and  moral  world  within  us,  we  shiJl  secure  an  individna], 
social,  and  political  prosperitjr  and  hajppiness,  whose  course  shall  be 
onward  ana  upward,  and  wmch,  whue  the  earth  endures,  shall  not 
pass  away. 

October  11,  1859.— Letter  to  Edward  Wallacr. 

Clinton,  October  11, 1859. 
Dr.  Edward  Wallace. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  am  here  just  now  attending  court  Yesterday, 
before  I  left  Springfield,  your  brother.  Dr.  William  S.  Wallace, 
showed  me  a  letter  of  yours,  in  which  you  kindly  mention  my  name, 
inquire  for  my  tariff  views,  and  suggest  thepropriety  of  my  writing 
a  letter  upon  the  subject.  I  was  an  old  Eienry  Clay-Tanff-Wlug. 
In  old  times  I  made  more  speeches  on  that  subject  tmui  any  other. 

I  have  not  since  changed  my  views.  I  believe  yet,  if  we  could  haTe 
a  moderate,  carefully  adjusted  protective  tuiff,  so  far  acquiesced  in 
as  not  to  be  a  perpetual  subject  of  political  strife,  squabbles,  changee, 
and  uncertainties,  it  would  be  better  for  us.  otiU  it  is  my  opinion 
that  just  now  the  revival  of  that  question  will  not  advance  the  cause 
itself,  or  the  man  who  revives  it. 

I  have  not  thought  much  on  the  subject  recently,  but  my  geDenl 
impression  is  that  the  necessity  for  a  protective  tariff  will  ere  long 
force  its  old  opponents  to  take  it  up ;  and  then  its  old  friends  ean 
join  in  and  establish  it  on  a  more  firm  and  durable  basis.  We,  the 
Old  WhigB,  have  been  entirely  beaten  out  on  the  tariff  question,  and 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  reestablish  the  policy  until  the  absence  of  it 
shall  have  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  it  in  the  minds  of  men  ho^ 
tofore  opposed  to  it.  With  this  view,  I  should  prefer  to  not  now 
write  a  public  letter  on  the  subject.  I  therefore  wish  this  to  be  con- 
sidered confidential.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from  yon. 

Tours  truly,  A.  LmoOLS. 

November  1,  1859. —  Letter  to  W.  E.  Frazer. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  November  1,  1859. 
W.  E.  Frazer,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir :   Yours  of  the  24th  ult.  was  forwarded  to  me  bm 
Chicago.    It  certainly  is  important  to  secure  Pennsylvania  for  tk 
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Republicans  in  the  next  presidential  contest,  and  not  unimportant 
to  also  secure  Illinois.  As  to  the  ticket  you  name,  I  shall  be  heartily 
for  it  after  it  shall  have  been  fairly  nominated  by  a  Republican  na- 
tional convention;  and  I  cannot  be  committed  to  it  before.  For  my 
single  self,  I  have  enlisted  for  the  permanent  success  of  the  Repub- 
lican cause ;  and  for  this  object  I  shall  labor  faithfully  in  the  ranks, 
nidess,  as  I  think  not  probable,  the  judgment  of  the  party  shall  as- 
sign me  a  different  position.  If  the  Republicans  of  the  great  State 
of  Pennsylvania  shall  present  Mr.  Cameron  as  their  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  such  an  indorsement  for  his  fitness  for  the  place 
could  scarcely  be  deemed  insufficient.  Still,  as  I  would  not  like  the 
public  to  know,  so  I  would  not  like  myself  to  know,  I  had  entered  a 
combination  with  any  man  to  the  prejudice  of  all  others  whose 
friends  respectively  may  consider  them  preferable. 

Yours  truly.  A,  LmcOLN. 

November  13,  1859. —  Letter  to  James  A.  Briggs. 

Danville,  Illinois,  November  13,  1859. 

James  A.  Bbioos,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  1st,  closing  with  my  proposition  for  com- 
promise, was  duly  received.  I  will  be  on  hand,  and  in  due  time  will 
notity  you  of  the  exact  day.  I  believe,  after  all,  I  shall  make  a  polit- 
ical speech  of  it.  You  have  no  objection  t  I  would  like  to  know  in 
advance  whether  I  am  also  to  speak  or  lecture  in  New  York.  Very, 
very  glad  your  election  went  right.    Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

December  1-5, 1859. — Speeches  in  Kansas. 

[In  response  to  invitations  from  Republicans  of  the  then  Territoiy, 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  visit  to  Kansas  in  December,  1859,  and  made 
speeches  at  Elwood  (opposite  St.  Joseph,  Mo.)^  at  Troy,  Doniphan, 
Atduson,  and  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  .^ong  his  papers  were  a  num- 
ber of  disconnected  sheets  of  autograph  manuscript,  which  contained 
internal  evidence  that  they  were  portions  of  the  addresses  made  by 
him  on  these  occasions.  Though  the  fragments  seem  to  belong  to 
different  addresses,  the  topics  treated  in  them  justify  their  presenta- 
tion in  the  order  here  arranged,  as  the  general  line  of  argument  f ol- 
k>wed  by  him.] 

Introduction. 

Purpose  of  the  Republican  organization. — The  Republican  party 
believe  tiiere  is  danger  that  slavery  will  be  further  extended,  and 
nltimatdv  made  national  in  the  United  States ;  and  to  prevent  this 
incidental  and  final  consummation,  is  the  purpose  of  this  organi- 
sation. 

Ohief  danger  to  that  purpose. — A  congressional  slave  code  for  the 
Territories,  and  the  revival  of  the  African  trade,  and  a  second  Dred 
Soott  decision,  are  not  just  now  the  chief  danger  to  our  purpose. 
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These  will  press  us  in  dae  time,  but  they  are  not  qnite  ready  yet~ 
they  know  that,  as  yet,  we  are  too  strong  for  them.  The  insidious 
Douglas  popular  soverei^ty,  which  prepares  the  way  for  this  ulti- 
mate danger,  it  is  which  just  now  constitutes  our  chief  danger. 

Popular  Soverei^ty, — I  say  Douglas  popular  sovereignty;  for 
there  is  a  broad  distinction  between  real  popular  sovereignty  imd 
Douglas  popular  sovereignty.  That  the  nation  shall  control  what 
concerns  it;  that  a  State,  or  any  minor  political  community,  shall  con- 
trol what  exclusively  concerns  itj  and  that  an  individual  shall  con- 
trol what  exclusively  concerns  him, — is  a  real  popular  sovereignty, 
which  no  Republican  opposes. 

But  this  is  not  Douglas  popular  sovereignty.  Douglas  popular 
sovereignty,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  simply  is:  "If  one  man  would 
enslave  another,  neither  that  other  nor  any  third  man  has  a  rig^ 
to  object.'' 

Douglas  popular  sovereignty,  as  he  practically  applies  it,  is:  "H 
any  organized  political  community,  however  new  and  small,  would 
enslave  men  or  forbid  their  being  enslaved  within  its  own  territorial 
limits;  however  the  doing  the  one  or  the  other,  may  affect  the  men 
sought  to  be  enslaved,  or  the  vastly  superior  number  of  men  who 
are  afterward  to  come  within  those  limits,  or  the  family  of  com- 
munities of  which  it  is  but  a  member,  or  the  head  of  that  fandly, 
as  the  present  and  common  guardian  of  the  whole — however  any 
or  all  these  are  to  be  affected,  neither  any  nor  fiSl  may  interfere.^ 

This  is  Douelas  popular  sovereignty.  He  has  great  difficulty  with 
it.  His  speeches  and  letters  and  essays  and  e^lanations  explana- 
tory of  explanations  explained  upon  it,  are  fegion.  The  most 
lengthy,  and  as  I  suppose  the  most  maturely  considered,  is  that 
recently  published  in  *^  Harper's  Magazine."  It  has  two  leading 
objects:  the  fii'st,  to  appropriate  the  authority  and  reverence  dne 
the  great  and  good  men  of  the  Revolution  to  his  popular  sover- 
eignty; and,  secondly,  to  show  that  the  Dred  Scott  decision  has  not 
entirely  squelched  his  popular  sovereignty. 

Before  considering  these  main  objects,  I  wish  to  consider  a  few 
minor  points  of  the  copyright  essay. 

Last  year  Governor  Seward  and  myself,  at  different  times  and 
occasions,  expressed  the  opinion  that  slavery  is  a  durable  element 
of  discord,  and  that  we  shall  not  have  peace  with  it  until  it  either 
masters  or  is  mastered  by  the  free  principle.  This  gave  neat  offense 
to  Judge  Douglas,  and  his  denunciations  of  it,  and  absurd  infer- 
ences from  it^  have  never  ceased.  Almost  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  copyright  essay  he  quotes  the  language  respectively  rf 
Seward  and  mj^self — not  quite  accurately,  but  substannally,  in  my 
case — upon  this  point,  and  repeats  his  absurd  and  extravagant 
inference.  For  lack  of  time  I  omit  much  which  I  might  say  here 
with  propriety,  and  content  myself  with  two  remarks  only  upon  tins 
X)oint.  The  first  is,  that  inasmuch  as  Douglas  in  this  very  essay 
tells  us  slavery  agitation  began  in  this  country  in  1699,  and  has  not 
yet  ceased;  has  lasted  through  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  throu^ 
ten  entire  generations  of  men, — it  might  have  occurred  to  even  him 
that  slavery  in  its  tendency  to  agitation  and  discord  has  something 
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slightly  durable  about  it.    The  second  remark  is  that  Judge  Doug- 
las mi^ht  have  noted,  if  he  would,  while  he  was  diving  so  deepfy 
into  history,  the  historical  fact  that  the  only  comparative  peace  we 
have  had  with  slavery  during  that  hundred  and  sixty  years  was  in 
.     the  period  from  the  Involution  to  1820,  precisely  the  period  through 
which  we  were  closing  out  the  African  slave-trade,  abolishing  slavery 
!,    in  several  of  the  States,  and  restraining  the  spread  of  it  mto  new 
'    ones  by  the  ordinance  of  '87,  precisely  the  period  in  which  tiie 
'    public  mind  had  reason  to  rest,  and  did  rest,  in  the  belief  that 
slavery  was  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction. 

Another  point,  which  for  the  present  I  shall  touch  only  hastily,  is 
Judge  Doufflas's  assumption  that  the  States  and  Territories  differ 
only  in  the  fact  that  the  States  are  in  the  Union,  and  the  Territories 
are  not  in  it.  But  if  this  be  the  only  difference,  why  not  instantly 
bring  the  Territories  int  Why  keep  them  outt  Do  you  say  they 
are  mifltted  for  it  t  What  unfits  them  t  Especially  what  unfits  them 
for  any  duty  in  the  Union,  after  they  are  fit,  if  they  choose,  to  plant 
the  soil  they  sparsely  inhabit  with  slavery,  beyond  the  power  of  their 
millions  of  successors  to  eradicate  it,  and  to  the  durable  discord  of 
the  Union  t  What  function  of  sovereignty,  out  of  the  Union  or  in  it, 
is  so  portentous  as  thist  What  function  of  government  requires 
Bucb.  perfect  maturity,  in  numbers  and  everythinj?  else,  among  those 
who  exercise  itt  It  is  a  concealed  assumption  of  Douglas's  popular 
sovereignty  that  slavery  is  a  little,  harmless,  indifferent  thing,  having 
no  wrong  in  it,  and  no  power  for  mischief  about  it.  If  all  men  looked 
upon  it  as  he  does,  his  policy  in  regard  to  it  might  do.  But  neither 
aU.  nor  half  the  world,  so  look  upon  it. 

Near  the  close  of  the  essay  in  '^  Harper's  Magazine  ^  Douglas  tells 
ns  that  his  popular  sovereignty  pertains  to  a  people  only  after  they 
are  regnlarfy  organized  into  a  political  commumtjr ;  and  that  Con- 
cress  in  its  mscretion  must  deciae  when  they  are  fit  in  point  of  num- 
oers  to  be  so  organized.  Now  I  should  like  for  him  to  p6int  out  in 
the  Constitution  any  clause  conferring  that  discretion  upon  Congress, 
which,  when  pointed  out,  will  not  be  equally  a  power  in  Congress  to 

govern  them,  in  its  discretion,  till  they  are  admitted  as  a  State.  Will 
e  try  t  He  intimates  that  before  tine  exercise  of  that  discretion, 
their  number  must  be  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  thousand.  Well,  what 
is  to  be  done  for  them,  or  with  them,  or  by  them,  before  they  number 
ten  thousand  t  If  any  one  of  them  desires  to  have  slaves^  is  any  other 
one  bound  to  help  him,  or  at  liberty  to  hinder  him  t  Is  it  his  plan 
that  any  time  before  they  reach  the  required  numbers,  those  who  are 
•     on  hand  shall  be  driven  out  as  trespassers  t    If  so,  it  will  probably 

be  a  good  while  before  a  sufftcient  number  to  organize  will  get  in. 
;  But  plainly  enough  this  conceding  to  Congress  the  discretion  as 
]  to  when  a  community  shall  be  organized,  is  a  total  surrender  of  his 
popular  sovereignty.  He  says  himself  it  does  not  pertain  to  a  peo- 
ple until  they  are  organized ;  and  that  when  they  shall  be  organized 
IS  in  the  discretion  of  Congress.  Suppose  Congress  shall  choose  to 
not  or^nize  them  until  they  are  numerous  enough  to  come  into 
the  Umon  as  a  State.  By  his  own  rule,  his  popular  sovereignty  is 
derived  from  Congress,  and  cannot  be  exercised  by  the  people  till 
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Congress  chooses  to  confer  it  After  toiling  through  nineteen  mor- 
tal pages  of  "  Harper,'*  to  show  that  Congress  cannot  keen  the  people 
of  a  new  country  from  excluding  slavery,  in  a  single  dosing  pm- 
graph  he  makes  the  whole  thing  depend  on  Congress  at  last  And 
should  Congress  refuse  to  organize,  now  will  that  affect  the  question 
of  planting  slavery  in  a  new  country  t  If  individuals  choose  to 
plant  it,  the  people  cannot  prevent  them,  for  they  are  not  yet  clothed 
with  popular  soverei^ty.  If  it  be  said  that  it  cannot  be  planted,  in 
fact,  without  protective  law,  that  assertion  is  already  falsified  by 
history;  for  it  was  originally  planted  on  this  continent  witiiont 
protective  law. 

And,  by  the  way,  it  is  probable  that  no  act  of  territorial  oi^ani- 
zation  could  be  passed  by  the  present  Senate ;  and  almost  cert^nfy 
not  by  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  If  an  act  de- 
clared the  right  of  Congress  to  exclud!e  slavery,  the  Bepublieaos 
would  vote  for  it,  and  both  wings  of  the  Democra^  against  it  If  it 
denied  the  power  to  either  exclude  or  protect  it,  the  Douglasit^  would 
vote  for  it,  and  both  the  Republicans  and  slave-coders  against  it  I! 
it  denied  the  power  to  exclude,  and  asserted  the  power  to  protee^ 
the  slave-coders  would  vote  for  it,  and  the  Republicans  and  Douglai- 
ites  against  it. 

You  are  now  a  part  of  a  people  of  a  Territory,  but  that  TerritoiT 
is  soon  to  be  a  State  of  the  Union.  Both  in  your  individual  m 
collective  capacities,  you  have  the  same  interest  m  the  past^  the  mft> 
ent,  and  the  future  of  the  United  States  as  any  other  portion  of  Am 
people.  Most  of  you  came  from  the  States,  and  all  of  you  soon  nffl 
DC  citizens  of  the  common  Union.  What  I  shall  now  address  to  7011 
will  have  neither  greater  nor  less  application  to  you  than  to  an; 
other  people  of  the  Union. 

You  are  gathered  to-day  as  a  Republican  convention — Bepubliean 
in  the  party  sense,  and,  as  we  hope,  in  the  true,  original  sense  of  tiie 
word  republican. 

I  assume  that  Republicans  throughout  the  nation  believe  they  are 
right,  and  are  earnest  and  determined  in  their  cause. 

Let  them  then  keep  constantly  in  view  that  the  chief  object  d 
their  organization  is  to  prevent  the  spread  and  nationalization  of 
slavery.  With  this  ever  distinctly  beiore  us,  we  can  always  hetter 
see  at  what  point  our  cause  is  most  in  danger. 

We  are,  as  I  think,  in  the  present  temper  or  state  of  pubhe  sen- 
timent, in  no  danger  from  the  open  advocates  of  a  congressional 
slave  code  for  the  Territories,  and  of  the  revival  of  the  African  slave- 
trade.  As  yet  we  are  strong  enough  to  meet  and  master  any  com- 
bination openly  formed  on  tnose  grounds.  It  is  onhr  the  insidions 
position  of  Douglas  that  endangers  our  cause.  Tnat  position  is 
simply  an  ambuscade.  By  entering  into  contest  with  our  open  ene- 
mies, we  are  to  be  lured  into  his  train ;  and  then,  having  lost  onr 
own  organization  and  arms,  we  are  to  be  turned  over  to  t£ose  same 
open  enemies. 

Douglas's  position  leads  to  the  nationalization  of  slavery  as  surel? 
as  does  that  of  Jeflf  Davis  and  Mason  of  Virginia.  The  two  pos- 
tions  are  but  slightly  different  roads  to  the  same  place  —  with  this 
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difference,  that  the  nationaliasatiQii  of  dbyery  cau  }>e  rt^i^ihhd  by 
Douglas's  roate,  and  never  can  be  by  the  other. 

I  nave  said  that  in  onr  present  moral  tone  and  temper  w*'  ar«; 
strong  enough  for  onr  open  enemies,  and  so  we  are.  But  tht  (^hief 
effect  of  Douglasism  is  to  change  that  tone  and  temper.  Meu  who 
support  the  measuresof  apoliticalleader  do,almoKt  of  nef^eKKi1y,a<lojit 
the  reasoning  and  sentiments  the  leader  bdvuinsei^  in  Kujijxirt  of  tli«'iij. 
The  reasoning  and  sentiments  advanced  by  Dou^la»»  iii  Kujip<;ri  of 
his  policy  as  to  slavery  all  spring  from  the  view  that  nluvHry  ih  not 
wrong.  In  the  first  plaoey  he  never  says  it  in  yrrouy:.  Jl*-  havh  ii*-. 
does  not  care  whether  it  shall  be  voted  down  or  vot*id  up,  lie  hfi>> 
whoever  wants  slavery  has  aright  to  have  it.  He  Ha\>  \hti  oufHiiou 
whether  people  will  liave  it  or  not  is  simply  a  <ju«^Ktiojj  of  dollnth 
and  cents.  He  says  the  Almighty  has  drawu  a  hue  a^^n^hK  lh<;  f/m 
tinent^  on  one  si^  of  which  the  soil  most  W  foltivaled  by  Klavi- 
labor. 

Now  let  the  people  of  the  free  States  adopt  tLe>>e  Mftjijiiii'nl>,  au<i 
ihey  will  be  unable  to  see  a  single  rea^^iu  for  maintaitjijiir  ihi-ir  pro 
hibitions  of  slavery  in  their  own  States.  ''  What !  do  you  int^an  Ut 
say  that  anything  in  these  sentiments  require»>  uk  i/j  (>4'Jii-v<'  jt  wilJ 
be  the  interest  of  Northern  States  to  have  hlav^ry  T  ^  No.  hui  J  <lo 
mean  to  say  that  although  it  is  not  the  iuterest  (jf  NoriiK-ru  »St.4il/<  ^ 
to  grow  cotton,  none  of  them  have,  or  need,  auy  law  a^aiui^t  it ;  an'i 
it  would  be  tyranny  to  deprive  any  one  maij  tA  the  pri  vjj<'}^<-  1//  t<iow 
cotton  in  Dhnois.  There  are  miuiy  individual  sn**si  in  all  ihf  fnt- 
Gttates  who  desire  to  have  slaves:  and  if  you  a^Juiit  ibai  t,\H\*'ry  i» 
not  wrong,  it  is  also  but  tyranny  to  d*'ijv'thejjj  the  priviJijA*-  Jt  j^ 
no  just  function  of  government  to  pn^biOit  wimi  i^  it* A  wront^ 

Again,  if  slavery  is  right — ordaiuerl  by  tb<-  AlumrhU-     nu  ou*-  fu\v 
of  aline  dividing  sister  States  of  a  i'/fmsnou  i'ltioUf  tb<'ij  it  i^^  |/i»i<.i 
tively  wrong  to  harass  and  bedevil  the  owut^n  of  it  witb  <v/nrtitii 
tions  and  laws  and  prohibitions  of  it  on  lb<'  otb^-r  fi*U-  of  th<'  \utf 
In  short  there  is  no  justification  for  pn>bibitifi(r  hlav<ry  ufjvwh<T<', 
save  only  in  the  assumption  tliat  hlavt^ry  in  wrouif;  iiii*i  w}j<'n<'v<'r 
the  sentiment  that  slavery  is  vrroutt  h]ui\l  iriv*'.  way  in  ttj<'  NoHb,  all 
legal  prohibitions  of  it  will  als'i  giv«;  way. 

If  it  be  insisted  that  men  rnay  Kupi>';rt  Uouiejti^^n  i/Ma^^un-h  witb 
out  adopting  his  sentiments,  let  It  U*.  U'HU-ii  bv  wliaf  in  n^'t uiill y  puMH- 
ing  b^re  us.    Tou  can  even  now  i\wl  no  ll>ou^biH  man  wlio  will 
disavow  anyone  of  these  sentimentK;  an'i  non<'  but  will  fu'tually  in- 
dorse them  if  pressed  to  the  j>f/int. 

Five  years  ago  no  li\iD|^  man  harl  jAwwA  on  n'^'onl,  nor,  ah  I  U'lii-vi-, 
verbally  expressed,  a  denfal  that  utf^tH'H  havt*  n  nhan'  in  th«'  I>('(*]ani- 
tion  of  Independence.  Two  or  thr*"*  y«*arK  Min**«',  DoufrlaH  Ix-gan  to 
deny  it;  ana  now  every  Dou^laH  man  in  fh<'  nation  (b*ni(*H  it, 

Tx)  the  same  effect  iK  the  abHuniity  f*om|KHjnd<'(|  of  Hn{mort.  io  tho 
Dred  Scott  decision,  and  b'^islation  unfri<^n<IIy  t>iiHlavm' by  theTor- 
ritories — the  absurdity  wljiffh  awwrts  that  a  thing  may  be  hiwfully 
driven  from  a  phi<*e,  at  w}iif*h  ulncv  it  has  a  lawful  rignt  U}  remain. 
That  absunl  nosition  will  not  Im*  long  maintained  bv  any  one.  Th«» 
Dred  Scott  half  of  it  will  H4K>n  master  tlie  other  half.  The  process  will 
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probably  be  about  this :   some  territorial  legislature  will  adopt  un- 
friendly legislation ;  the  Supreme  Court  willdecide  that  legislation 
to  be  unconstitutional,  and  then  the  advocates  of  the  present  com- 
pound absurdity  will  acquiesce  in  the  decision.    The  only  effect  of 
that  position  now  is  to  prepare  its  advocates  for  such  acquiescence 
when  the  time  comes.    Like  wood  for  ox-bows,  they  are  merely  being 
soaked  in  it  preparatory  to  the  bending.    The  advocates  of  a  slave 
code  are  not  now  strong  enough  to  mister  us ;  and  they  never  will 
be,  unless  recruits  enough  to  make  them  so  be  tolled  in  through  the 
gap  of  Dou^lasism.    Douglas,  on  the  sly,  is  effecting  more  for  tkem 
man  all  their  open  advocates.     He  has  reason  to  be  provoked  that 
they  wiU  not  understand  him,  and  recognize  him  as  their  best  friend. 
He  cannot  be  more  plain,  without  being  so  plain  as  to  lure  no  one 
into  their  trap — so  plain  as  to  lose  his  power  to  serve  them  profit- 
ably.   Take  other  instances.    Last  year  Doth  Governor  Seward  and 
myself  expressed  the  belief  that  thisgovemment  cannot  endure  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  free.    This  gave  great  offense  to  Dong- 
las,  and  after  the  fall  election  in  Illinois  he  became  quite  rampant 
upon  it.    At  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  and  New  Orleans,  he  de- 
nounced it  as  a  ^^  fatal  heresy."   With  great  pride  he  claimed  that  he 
had  crushed  it  in  Illinois,  and  modestbr  regretted  that  he  could  not 
have  been  in  New  York  to  crush  it  tnere  too.    How  tihe  heresy  is 
fatal  to  anything,  or  what  the  thing  is  to  which  it  is  fatal,  he  nas 
never  paused  to  Sell  us.   At  all  evente,  it  is  a  fatal  heresy  in  his  view 
when  expressed  by  a  Northern  man.    Not  so  when  expressed  by  men 
of  the  South.    In  1856,  Roger  A.  Pryor,  editor  of  the  Kidimond  **Bi- 
quirer,"  expressed  the  same  belief  in  that  paper,  quite  two  years 
before  it  was  expressed  by  either  Seward  or  me.     But  Douglas 
perceived  no  *^  heresy ''  in  him — talked  not  of  going  to  Virginia  to 
crush  it  out ;  nay,  more,  he  now  has  that  same  Mr.  Pryor  at  Wash- 
ington, editing  tne  "States"  newspaper  as  his  especial  organ. 

This  brings  us  to  see  that  in  Douglas's  view  this  opinion  is  a 
"  fatal  heresy ''  when  expressed  by  men  wishing  to  have  the  nation 
all  free,  and  it  is  no  heresy  at  all  when  expressed  by  men  wishing  to 
have  it  all  slave.  Douglas  has  cause  to  complain  that  the  South  will 
not  note  this  and  give  him  credit  for  it. 

At  Memphis  Douglas  told  his  audience  that  he  was  for  the  n^ro 
against  the  crocodile,  but  for  the  white  man  against  the  negro.  Tliis 
was  not  a  sudden  thought  hastily  thrown  off  at  Memphis.  He  said 
the  same  thing  many  times  in  Illinois  last  summer  and  autumn, 
though  I  am  not  sure  it  was  reported  then. 

It  IS  a  carefully  formed  illustration  of  the  estimate  he  places  upon 
the  negro  and  the  manner  he  would  have  him  dealt  with.  It  is 
a  sort  of  proposition  in  proportion.  "As  the  negro  is  to  the  croco- 
dile, so  the  white  man  is  to  the  negro."  As  the  negro  ought  to  treat 
the  crocodile  as  a  beast,  so  the  whit^  man  ought  to  treat  the  negro  as 
a  beast.  Gentlemen  of  the  South,  is  not  that  satisfactory  T  Wfll  yon 
give  Douglas  no  credit  for  impressing  that  sentiment  on  the  North- 
ern mind  for  your  benefit  ?  Why,  you  should  magnify  him  to  the 
utmost,  in  order  that  he  may  impress  it  the  more  deeply,  broadly, 
and  surely. 
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A  hope  is  often  expressed  that  all  the  elements  of  opposition  to 
the  so-cSalled  Democracy  may  unite  in  the  next  presidential  election; 
and  to  favor  this  it  is  suggested  that  at  least  one  candidate  on  the 
opposition  national  ticket  must  be  resident  in  the  slave  States.  I 
strongly  sympathize  with  this  hope;  and  the  particular  suggestion 
presents  no  difficulty  to  me.  Tnere  are  very  many  men  in  the 
slave  States  who  as  men  and  statesmen  and  patriots  are  quite  accept- 
able to  me  for  either  President  or  Vice-President.  But  there  is  a 
difficulty  of  another  sort:  and  I  think  it  most  prudent  for  us  to  face 
that  difficulty  at  once.  Will  those  good  men  of  the  South  occupy  any 
ground  upon  which  we  of  the  free  States  can  vote  for  themt  There 
IS  the  rub.  They  seem  to  labor  under  a  huge  mistake  in  regard  to 
us.  They  say  they  are  tired  of  slavery  agitation.  We  think  the 
daves,  and  free  wnite  laboring-men  too,  have  more  reason  to  be 
tired  of  slavery  than  masters  have  to  be  tired  of  agitation  about  it. 
In  Kentucky  a  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  takes  ground 
a^nst  a  con^ssional  slave-code  for  the  Territories,  whereupon 
his  opponent,  m  full  hope  to  unite  with  Republicans  in  1860,  ta^es 
groona  in  favor  of  such  slave-code.  Such  hope,  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  delusion  gross  as  insanity  itself.  Rational  men  can  only 
entertain  it  in  the  s^ange  belief  that  Republicans  are  not  in  earnest 
for  their  principles;  that  they  are  really  devoted  to  no  principle  of 
their  own^  but  are  ready  for,  and  anxious  to  jump  to,  any  position 
not  occupied  by  the  Democracy.  This  mistake  must  be  dispelled. 
For  the  sake  or  their  principles,  in  forming  their  party,  they  broke 
and  sacrificed  the  strongest  mere  party  ties  and  advantages  which 
can  exist.  Republicans  believe  that  slavery  is  wrong ;  and  tney  insist, 
and  will  continue  to  insist,  upon  a  national  policy  which  recognizes 
it  and  deals  with  it  as  a  wrong.  There  c^n  be  no  letting  down  about 
this.  Simultaneously  with  such  letting  down  the  Republican  or^n- 
ization  would  go  to  pieces,  and  half  its  elements  would  go  m  a 
different  direction,  leaving  an  easy  \act<^ry  to  the  common  enemy. 
No  ingenuity  of  political  trading  could  possibly  hold  it  together. 
About  this  there  is  no  joke,  and  can  be  no  trifling.  Understanding 
this,  that  Republicanism  can  never  mix  with  territorial  slave-codes 
becomes  self-evident. 

In  this  contest  mere  men  are  nothing.  We  could  come  down  to 
Douglas  quite  as  well  as  to  any  other  man  standing  with  him,  and 
better  than  to  any  other  standing  below  or  beyond  him.  The  simple 
problem  is:  will  "any  good  and  capa})le  man  of  the  South  allow  the 
Republicans  to  elect  him  on  their  owti  phitform?  If  such  man  can 
be  found,  I  believe  the  thing  can  be  done.  It  can  be  done  in  no 
otiier  way. 

What  do  we  gain,  say  some,  })y  such  a  union  ?  Certainly  not 
everytiiing :  but  still  something,  and  ciuite  all  that  we  for  (mr  lives 
can  possibly  give.  In  yielding  a  share  of  the  high  honors  and 
offices  to  you,  you  gain  the  assurance  that  ours  is  not  a  mere  strug- 
gle to  secure  those  nonors  and  offi(*es  for  one  section.  You  gain  the 
iwnrance  that  we  mean  no  more  than  we  sav  in  our  platforms,  else 
we  would  not  intrust  you  to  execute  them.  You  gain  the  assurance 
that  we  intend  no  invasion  of  your  rights  or  your  honor,  else  wt^ 
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a  for  Mia^ 


ind. 


would  not  make  one  of  you  tlie  executor  of  the  laws  and  c 
of  the  army  and  ua\'y. 

As  a  matter  of  mere  parttzan  policy,  there  is  no  reason 
much  against  aiiv  letting  down  of  the  Itepublican  party  in  order  to 
form  a  union  with  the  Southern  opposition.  By  no  possibility  can  n 
union  ticket  secure  a  simple  electoral  vote  in  tne  South,  unless  the 
Republican  platform  be  so  far  let  down  as  to  lose  every  electoral 
vote  in  the  North ;  and  even  at  that,  not  a  single  vote  would  be  se- 
cured in  the  Sontn,  unless  by  bare  possibility  those  of  Maryland. 
There  is  no  successful  basis  of  union  but  for  some  good  Souther 
inau  to  allow  us  of  the  North  to  elect  him  square  on  our  platfoi " 
Plainly  it  is  that  or  nothing. 

The  St.  Louis  "  Intelligencer"  is  out  in  favor  of  a  good  man 
President,  to  be  run  without  a  platform.    Well,  I  am  not  wedded 
the  formai  written  platform  system;  but  a  thousand  to  one  the  edi- 
tor is  not  himself  in  favor  of  his  plan,  except  with  the  qualificatioa 
that  he  and  hia  sort  are  to  select  and  name  the  "  good  man."    To 
bring  him  to  the  test,  is  he  willing  t«  take  Seward  without  a  plat- 
form I  Oh,  no  (  Seward's  antecedents  exclude  him,  say  yon.    Well,  is 
vour  good  man  without  antecedents  T    K  he  is,  how  shall  the  nation 
know  that  he  is  a  good  man  T    The  sum  of  the  matter  is  that,  in  the 
absence  of  formal  written  platforms,  the  antecedents  of  candidal 
become  their  platforms.     On  just  such  platforms  all  our  earlier  ai 
better  Presidents  were  elected,  but  this  by  no  means  facilitates 
union  of  men  who  differ  in  principles. 

Nor  do  I  beheve  we  can  ever  advance  our  principles  by  snpi 
men  who  oppose  our  principl  es.    Last  year,  as  you  know,  we  _.     . 
lieans  in  Illinois  were  advised  by  numerous  and  respectable  ontsidi 
Ui  reelect  Douglas  to  the  Senate  by  our  votes.     I  never  questioni 
the  motives  of  sucih  advisers,  nor  the  devotion  to  the  Repnblican 
cause  of  such  as  professed  to  be  Republicans.     But  I  never  for  a  mo- 
ment thought  of  following  the  advice,  and  have  never  yet  regretted     ] 
that  we  did  not  follow  it.     True,  Douglas  is  back  in  the  Senate  it 
spite  of  us ;  but  we  are  clear  of  him  and  his  principles,  and  we  «! 
uncrippled  and  ready  to  fight  bt>th  him  and  them  straight  along  til 
they  shall  be  finally  "  closed  out."   Had  we  followed  the  adxnee,  tuer 
would  now  be  no  Republican  party  in  Illinois,  and  none  to  speak  0 
anywhere  else.    The  whole  thing' would  now  be  floundering  aloni 
after  Douglas  upon  the  Dred  Scott  and  crocodile  theory,     u  wouli 
have  been  the  grandest  "haul"  for  slavery  ever  yet  made.    Oil 
principles  would  still  live,  and  ere  long  woiud  produce  a  partj' ;  btl 
we  should  have  lost  all  our  past  labor  and  twenty  years  of  time  )q 
the  folly. 

Take  an  illustration.  About  a  year  ago  all  the  Republicans  il 
Congress  voted  for  what  was  called  the  Cnttenden-Montgomerj-  btS 
and  forthwith  Douglas  claimed,  and  still  claims,  that  they  were  ■! 
committed  to  his  "  gur-reat  pur-rinciple."  And  RepublieAus  hat 
been  so  far  embarrassed  by  the  claim  that  they  have  ever  sino 
been  protesting  that  they  were  not  so  committed,  and  trying  to  explail 
why.  Some  of  the  vers*  newspapers  which  advised  Douglas's  retur 
to  tlie  Senate  by  Republican  votes  have  beeu  largely  and  contii 
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sly  engaged  in  these  protests  and  explanations.  For  such  let  us 
e  a  question  in  the  rule  of  three.  If  votinff  for  the  Crittenden- 
itgomery  bill  entangle  the  Republicans  wiui  Douglas's  dogmas 
one  year,  how  long  would  voting  for  Douglas  himself  so  entangle 
nf 

;  is  nothing  to  the  contrary  that  Republicans  gained  something 
electing  Haskins,  Hickman,  and  Davis.  They  were  comparatively 
11  men.  I  mean  no  disreq)ect}  thev  may  have  large  merit;  but 
•ublicans  can  dally  with  them,  and  absorb  or  expel  mem  at  pleas- 

If  they  dally  with  Douglas,  he  absorbs  them. 
7e  want,  and  must  have,  a  national  policy  as  to  slavery  which 
Ls  with  it  as  being  a  wrong.  Whoever  would  prevent  slavery 
>ming  national  and  perpetual  yields  all  when  he  yields  to  a 
ev  which  treats  it  eitner  as  being  right,  or  as  being  a  matter  of 
rference. 

Te  admit  that  the  United  States  General  Government  is  not  charged 
1  tiie  dutv  of  redressing  or  preventing  all  the  wrongs  in  the 
Id.  But  the  government  rightfully  may,  and  subject  to  the  Con- 
ition  ought  to,  redress  and  prevent  all  wron^  wmch  are  wrongs 
he  nation  itself.  It  is  expressly  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
ng for  the  general  welfare.  We  think  slavery  impairs  and  en- 
gers  the  general  welfare.  Those  who  do  not  think  this  are  not 
18,  and  we  cannot  agree  with  them.  We  must  shape  our  own 
rse  by  our  own  judgment. 

Te  must  not  disturb  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists,  because  • 
Constitution  and  the  peace  of  the  country  both  forbid  us.    We 
it  not  withhold  an  efficient  fugitive-slave  law,  because  the  Con- 
ation demands  it. 

lut  we  must,  by  a  national  wlicy,  prevent  the  spread  of  slavery 
>  new  Territories,  or  free  States,  oecause  the  Constitution  does 
forbid  us,  and  the  general  welfare  does  demand  such  prevention, 
must  prevent  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade,  oecause  the 
istitution  does  not  forbid  us,  and  the  general  welfare  does  require 
prevention.  We  must  prevent  these  things  being  done  by  either 
gresses  or  courts.  The  people — the  people — are  Qie  rightful  mas- 
;  of  both  congresses  ana  courts, —  not  to  overthrow  the  Constitu- 
i,  but  to  overthrow  the  men  who  pervert  it. 
•q  effect  our  main  object  we  have  to  employ  auxiliary  means. 
must  hold  conventions,  adopt  platforms,  select  candidates^  and 
y  elections.  At  every  step  we  must  be  true  to  the  main  purpose. 
re  adopt  a  platform  falling  short  of  our  principle,  or  elect  a  man 
ictinft  our  principle,  we  not  only  take  nothing  affirmative  by  our 
9688,  out  we  draw  upon  us  the  positive  embarrassment  of  seeming 
selves  to  have  abandoned  our  principle. 

bat  our  principle,  however  baffled  or  delayed,  vnLl  Anally  tri- 
[>h,  I  do  not  permit  myself  to  doubt.  Men  will  pass  away — die, 
politically  and  naturally ;  but  the  principle  will  live,  and  live 
nrer.  Organizations  rallied  around  that  principle  may,  by  their 
I  dereliction,  go  to  pieces,  thereby  losing  all  their  time  and  labor: 
the  principle  will  remain,  and  will  reproduce  another,  and 
tlier,  tdl  the  final  triumph  will  come. 

Vou  I.— 88. 
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But  to  brin^  it  soon,  we  must  save  our  labor  abreadv  perfonned— 
our  organization,  which  has  cost  us  so  much  time  and  toil  to  create. 
We  must  keep  our  principle  constantly  in  view,  and  never  be  fabe 
to  it. 

And  as  to  men  for  leaders,  we  must  remember  that  ''  He  tlml  ii 
not  for  us  is  against  us  ^  and  he  that  gaUiereth  not  with  us  8eat> 
tereth." 

December  9, 1859. — Letteb  to  N.  B.  Judd. 

Springfield,  December  9, 1839. 
Hon.  N.  B.  Judd. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  have  just  reached  home  from  Elansas  and  fonoi 
your  long  letter  of  the  1st  inst.  It  has  a  tone  of  blame  towaid 
myself  which  I  think  is  not  quite  just;  but  I  will  not  stand  npcs 
that,  but  will  consider  a  day  or  two,  and  put  something  in  the 
best  shape  I  can,  and  send  it  to  you.  A  ereat  difficulty  i&  tliit 
they  make  no  distinct  charge  against  you  wliich  I  can  contradict 
You  did  vote  for  Trumbml  against  me;  and,  although  I  dunk 
and  have  said  a  thousand  times,  that  was  no  injustice  to  nie,t 
cannot  change  the  fact,  nor  compel  people  to  cease  speaking  rf 
it.  Ever  since  that  matter  occuired,  I  nave  constantly  labored, 
as  I  believe  you  know,  to  have  fi31  recollection  of  it  dropped 

The  vague  charge  tnat  vou  played  me  false  last  year  1  believe  to 
be  false  and  outrageous;  but  it  seems  I  can  make  no  impression lif 
expressing  that  belief.  I  made  a  special  job  of  tiding  to  imprai 
that  upon  Baker,  Bridges,  and  Wilson  here  last  winter.  They  d 
well  know  that  I  believe  no  such  charge  against  you.  But  tiuj 
chose  to  insist  that  thev  know  better  about  it  tihan  I  do. 

As  to  the  charge  of  your  intriguing  for  Trumbull  against  me, 
I  believe  as  little  of  that  as  any  other  charge.  K  Trumbull  and 
I  were  candidates  for  the  same  office,  you  would  have  a  ri^t  to 
prefer  him,  and  I  should  not  blame  you  for  it;  but  all  my  acauain- 
tance  with  you  induces  me  to  believe  you  would  not  pretend  to  oefor 
me  while  really  for  him.  But  I  do  not  understand  Trumbnll  and 
myself  to  be  rivals.  You  know  I  am  pledged  to  not  enter  a  strag- 
gle with  him  for  the  seat  in  the  Senate  now  occupied  by  him; 
and  yet  I  would  rather  have  a  full  term  in  the  Senate  than  in  tie 
presidency.  •  Your  friend  as  evier, 

A.  LiNOOLN. 

P.  S. —  I  omitted  to  say  that  I  have,  in  no  single  instance,  per- 
mitted a  charge  such  as  alluded  to  above  to  go  uncontradicted  whai 
made  in  my  presence.  ^  L. 

December  14,  1859. — Letter  to  N.  B.  Judd. 

Springfield,  December  14, 1859. 

Dear  Judd:  Herewith  is  the  letter  of  our  old  Whig  friends, ud 
my  answer,  sent  as  you  requested.  I  showed  both  to  Dubois,  andk 
feared  the  clause  about  leave  to  publish,  in  the  answer,  woold  not 
be  quite  satisfactory  to  you.    I  nope  it  will  be  satisfactoiy,  tt  I 
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would  rather  not  seem  to  come  before  the  public  as  a  volunteer;  still 
if,  after  considering  this,  you  still  deem  it  important,  you  may  sub- 
stitute the  inclosed  slip  oy  pasting  it  down  over  the  original  clause. 

I  ftnd  some  of  our  friends  here  attach  more  consequence  to 
getting  the  national  convention  into  our  State  than  I  did,  or  do. 
oome  of  them  made  me  promise  to  say  so  to  you.  As  to  the  time,  it 
must  certainly  be  after  the  Charleston  fandango;  andythink,  witnin 
bounds  of  reason,  the  later  the  better.  ^ 

As  to  that  matter  about  the  committee,  in  relation  to  appointing 
delegates  by  general  convention,  or  by  districts.  I  shaU  attend  to  it 
as  well  as  I  know  how,  which,  God  knows,  will  not  be  very  weU. 
Write  me  if  you  can  find  anything  to  write.    Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

[Inclosure.] 
Springfield,  Illinois,  December  14,  1859. 

Messrs.  George  W.  Dole,  G.  S.  Hubbard,  and  W.  H.  Brown. 

OenUemen:  Your  letter  of  the  12th  instant  is  received.    To  your 

Juestion:  "In  the  election  of  senator  in  1854  [1855  you  mean],  when 
fr.  Trumbull  was  the  successful  candidate,  was  there  any  unfairness 
in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Judd  toward  you,  or  an}rthing  blamable  on 
his  part?  "  I  answer,  I  have  never  believed,  and  do  not  now  believe, 
that  on  that  occasion  there  was  any  unfairness  in  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Jndd  toward  me,  or  anything  blamable  on  his  part.  Without  de- 
eeption,  he  preferred  Judge  "mmibull  to  myself,  which  was  his  clear 
ri^t,  morally  as  well  as  legally. 

To  your  question :  "  Durmg  the  canvass  of  last  year,  did  he  do  his 
whole  duty  toward  you  and  the  Republican  party?"  I  answer.  I 
have  always  believed,  and  now  believe,  that  during  that  canvass  ne 
did  his  whole  duty  toward  me  and  the  Republican  party. 

To  your  question :  "  Do  you  know  of  anything  unfair  in  his  con- 
duct toward  yourself  in  any  way ^^  I  answer,  I  neither  know  nor 
giurpect  anythmg  unfair  in  his  conduct  toward  myself  in  any  way. 

I  take  pleasure  in  adding  that  of  all  the  avowed  friends  I  had  in 
the  canvass  of  last  year,  I  do  not  suspect  a  single  one  of  having  acted 
treacherously  to  me,  or  to  our  cause ;  and  that  there  is  not  one  of  them 
in  whose  honor  and  integrity  I  have  more  confidence  to-day  than  in 
that  of  Mr.  Judd. 

You  can  use  your  discretion  as  to  whether  you  make  this  public. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

December  19,  1859. — Letter  to  G.  M.  Parsons  and  Others. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  December  19,  1859. 

Mbbbbs.  G.  M.  Parsons,  and  Others,    Central  Executive    Com- 
mriUeSy  etc. 

Omtlemen:  Your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  accompanied  by  a  similar 
one  from  the  governor-elect,  the  Republican  State  officers,  and  the 
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Republican  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  of  Ohio. 
bow  requesting  of  me,  for  publication  in  permanent  form,  copies  of 
the  political  deoates  between  Senator  Douglas  and  myself  last  year, 
has  oeen  received.  With  my  grateful  acknowledmients  to  both  you 
and  them  for  the  very  flattering  terms  in  which  me  request  is  com- 
municated, I  transmit  you  the  copies.  The  copies  I  send  you  are 
as  reportea  and  printed  by  the  respective  friends  of  Senator  Douglas 
and  myself,  at  the  time — that  is,  his  by  his  friends,  and  mine  by  mme. 
It  would  be  an  unwarrantable  liberty  for  us  to  change  a  word  or 
a  letter  in  his.  and  the  changes  I  have  made  in  mine,  you  jpercdve, 
are  verbal  only,  and  very  few  in  number.  I  wish  the  reprint  to  be 
precisely  as  the  copies  I  send,  without  any  comment  whatever. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lin(X)LN. 

December  20, 1859.— Letter  to  J.  W.  Fell. 

.  Springpield,  December  20, 1859. 
J.  W.  Pell,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir :  Herewith  is  a  little  sketch,  as  vou  requested.  There 
is  not  much  of  it,  for  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  there  is  not  much 
of  me.  K  anjrthing  be  made  out  of  it,  I  wish  it  to  be  mod^  and 
not  to  go  beyond  the  material  H  it  were  thought  necessary  to  in- 
corporate an^hing  from  any  of  my  speeches,  I  suppose  there  would 
be  no  objection.  Of  course  it  must  not  appear  to  nave  been  written 
by  myself.  Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

I  was  bom  February  12, 1809,  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  My 
parents  were  both  bom  in  Virginia,  of  undistingmshed  families— 
second  families,  perhaps  I  should  say.  My  mother,  who  died  in  my 
tenth  year,  was  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Hanks,  some  of  whom 
now  reside  in  Adams,  and  others  in  Macon  County.  Illinois.    My 

Eatemal  grandfather,  .Graham  Lincoln,  emigrated  irom  Rocking- 
am  County.  Virginia,  to  Kentucky  about  1781  or  1782,  where  a  year 
or  two  later  ne  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  not  in  battle,  but  by  stealth, 
when  he  was  laboring  to  open  a  farm  in  the  forest.  His  ancestors, 
who  were  Quakers,  went  to  v  irginia  from  Berks  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia. An  effort  to  identify  them  with  the  New  England  family  of 
the  same  name  ended  in  nothing  more  definite  than  a  similarity  of 
Christian  names  in  both  families,  such  as  Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai,  Solo- 
mon,  Abraham,  and  the  like. 

My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  was  but  six  years  of  age,  and 
he  grew  up  literally  without  education.  He  removed  from  Kentodnr 
to  what  is  now  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  in  my  eightii  year.  We 
reached  our  new  home  about  the  time  the  State  came  into  the  Union. 
It  wa^  a  wild  region,  with  many  bears  and  other  wild  animals  still 
in  the  woods.  There  I  grew  up.  There  were  some  schools,  so  called, 
but  no  qualification  was  ever  required  of  a  teacher  bevond  "  readin', 
writiu',  and  cipherin' ""  to  the  rule  of  three,  li  a  straggler  supposed  to 
understand  Latin  happened  to  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was 
UK>ktHl  upon  as  a  wizard.    There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  excite 
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ion  for  education.  Of  course,  when  I  came  of  age  I  did  not 
much.  Still,  somehow,  I  could  read,  write,  and  cipher  to  the 
rf  three,  but  that  was  all.  I  have  not  been  to  school  since, 
ittle  advance  I  now  have  upon  this  store  of  education,  I  have 
1  up  from  time  to  time  under  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
as  raised  to  farm  work,  which  I  continued  till  I  was  twenty- 
At  twenty-one  I  came  to  Illinois,  Macon  County.  Then  I  got 
w  Salem,  at  that  time  in  Sangamon,  now  in  Menard  County, 
t  I  remained  a  year  as  a  sort  of  clerk  in  a  store.  Then  came 
lack  Hawk  war ;  and  I  was  elected  a  captain  of  volunteers,  a 
(8  which  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  anv  I  have  had  since, 
t  the  campaign,  was  elated,  ran  for  the  legislature  the  same 
1832),  and  was  beaten — ^^the  only  time  I  ever  have  been  beaten 
3  people.  The  next  and  three  succeeding  biennial  elections  I 
lectea  to  the  legislature.  I  was  not  a  candidate  afterward, 
g  this  legislative  period  I  had  studied  law,  and-  removed  to 
gfield  to  practise  it.  In  1846  I  was  once  elected  to  the  lower 
)  of  Confess.  Was  not  a  candidate  for  reelection.  Prom  1849 
>4,  both  mclusive,  practised  law  more  assiduously  than  ever 
5.  Always  a  Whig  in  politics ;  and  generalljr  on  the  Whig 
ral  tickets,  making  active  canvasses.  I  was  losing  interest  in 
»  when  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  aroused  me 

What  I  have  done  since  then  is  pretty  well  known, 
ny  personal  description  of  me  is  thought  desirable,  it  majr  be 
am,  in  height,  six  feet  four  inches,  nearly;  lean  in  flesh,  weigh- 
n  an  average  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds;  dark  com- 
)n,  with  coarse  black  hair  and  gray  eyes.  No  other  marks  or 
a  recollected.  Yours  truly, 

H.  J.  W.  Fell.  A.  Lincoln. 

January  24, 1860. — Letter  to  J.  W.  Sheahan. 

Springpield,  January  24, 1860. 
I  W.  Sheahan,  Esq. 

ir  Sir :  Yours  of  tiie  21st,  requesting  copies  of  my  speeches 
Q  progress  of  publication  in  Ohio,  is  received.  I  have  no  such 
\  now  at  my  control,  having  sent  the  only  set  I  ever  had  to 
Mr.  Gteorge  M.  Parsons  has  taken  an  active  part  among 
who  have  the  matter  in  char^  in  Ohio;  and  I  understand 
8.  FoUett^  Poster  &  Co.  are  to  be  the  publishers.  I  make  no 
ion  to  any  satisfactory  arrangement  you  may  make  with  Mr. 
ns  and  the  publishers;  and  if  it  will  facilitate  you,  you  are  at 
f  to  show  them  this  note. 

1  labor  under  a  mistake  somewhat  injurious  to  me.  if  you  sup- 
[  have  revised  the  speeches  in  any  just  sense  of  tne  word.  I 
nade  some  small  verbal  corrections,  mostly  such  as  an  intelli- 
?eader  would  make  for  himself,  not  feeling  justified  to  do  more 
republishing  the  speeches  along  with  those  of  Senator  Doug- 
B  and  mine  being  mutually  answers  and  replies  to  one  another. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 
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February  5,  1860. —  Letteb  to  N.  B.  Judd. 

Springpield,  February  5, 1860. 
Hon.  N.  B.  Judd. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  two  letters  were  duly  received.  Whether  Mr. 
Storrs  shall  come  to  Illinois  and  assist  in  our  approaching  campaign, 
is  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents.  Can  we  pay  him  t  If  we  can,  that 
is  the  sole  question.    I  consider  his  services  very  valuable. 

A  day  or  so  before  you  wrote  about  Mr.  Hemdon,  Dubois  told  me 
that  he  (Hemdon)  had  been  talking  to  William  Jayne  in  the  way  vou 
indicate.  At  first  sight  afterward,  I  mentioned  it  to  him ;  he  rather 
denied  the  charge,  and  I  did  not  press  him  about  the  past,  but  got 
his  solemn  pledge  to  say  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  future.  I  mid 
done  this  before  I  received  your  letter.  I  impressed  upon  him  as 
well  as  I  could,  first,  that  such  [sic]  was  untrue  and  unjust  to  yon;  and, 
second,  that  I  would  be  held  responsible  for  what  he  said.  Let  this 
be  private. 

Some  folks  are  pretty  bitter  toward  me  about  the  Dole,  Hubbard, 
and  Brown  letter.  Tours  as  ever,  *    Lincoln 

February  9, 1860. — Letter  to  N.  B.  Judd. 

Springpield,  February  9, 1860. 
Hon.  N.  B.  Judd. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  not  in  a  position  where  it  would  hurt  much  for 
me  to  not  be  nominated  on  the  national  ticket;  but  I  am  where  it 
would  hurt  some  for  me  to  not  get  the  Illinois  delegates.  What  I 
expected  when  I  wrote  the  letter  to  Messrs.  Dole  and  others  is  now 
happening.  Tour  discomfited  assailants  are  most  bitter  against  me; 
and  they  will,  for  revenge  upon  me,  lay  to  the  Bates  egg  in  the 
South,  and  to  the  Seward  egg  in  the  North,  and  go  far  toward 
squeezing  me  out  in  the  middle  with  nothing.  Can  you  not  help  me 
a  little  in  this  matter  in  your  end  of  the  vineyard?  I  mean  this  to 
be  private.  Yours  as  ever,  ^  Lincoln. 

February  9, 1860. — Letter  to  J.  M.  Lucas. 

Springfield,  February  9, 1860. 
J.  M.  Lucas,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  late  letter,  suggesting,  among  other  thines, 
that  I  might  aid  vour  election  as  postmaster,  by  writing  to  Mr. 
Burlingame,  was  duly  received  the  day  the  Speaker  was  elected; 
so  that  I  had  no  hope  a  letter  of  mine  could  reach  Mr.  B.  before 
your  case  would  be  decided,  as  it  turned  out  in  fact  it  could  not 
We  are  all  much  Ratified  here  to  see  you  are  elected.  We  con- 
sider vou  our  peculiar  friend  at  court. 

I  sliall  be  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  at  any  time  you  can 
find  leisiu*e  to  write  one.  Yours  very  truly,  ^    y 
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February  27,  I860.— Address  at  Cooper  Institute,  New  York. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-citizens  of  Ifew  York:  The  facts  with 
which  I  shall  deal  this  evening  are  mainly  old  and  familiar ;  nor  is 
there  an}rthing  new  in  the  general  use  I  shall  make  of  them.  K 
there  shall  be  anv  novelty,  it  will  be  in  the  mode  of  presenting  the 
facts,  and  the  inferences  and  observations  following  that  presenta- 
tion. In  his  ^eech  last  autumn  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  reported  in 
the  "  New- York  Times,"  Senator  Douglas  said : 

Oar  fathers,  when  they  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live,  un- 
derstood this  question  just  as  well,  and  even  better,  than  we  do  now. 

I  fully  indorse  this,  and  I  adopt  it  as  a  text  for  this  discourse.  I 
80  adopt  it  because  it  furnishes  a  precise  and  an  agreed  starting-point 
for  a  oiscussion  between  Republicans  and  that  wing  of  the  Democ- 
racy headed  by  Senator  Douglas.  It  simply  leaves  the  inquiry: 
What  was  the  understanding  those  fathers  had  of  the  question  men- 
tioned t 

What  is  the  frame  of  government  under  which  we  livet  The 
answer  must  be,  "  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  That  Con- 
stitution consists  of  the  original,  framed  in  1787,  and  under  which 
the  present  government  first  went  into  operation,  and  twelve  subse- 
quenUy  framed  amendments,  the  first  ten  of  which  were  framed 
in  1789. 

Who  were  our  fathers  that  framed  the  Constitution  ?  I  suppose 
the  "  thirty-nine  "  who  signed  the  original  instrument  may  be  fairly 
ealled  our  fathers  who  framed  that  part  of  the  present  government. 
It  is  almost  exactly  true  to  say  they  framed  it,  and  it  is  altogether 
true  to  say  they  f  airljr  represented  {he  opinion  and  sentiment  of  the 
whole  nation  at  that  time.  Their  names,  being  familiar  to  nearly  all, 
and  accessible  to  quite  all,  need  not  now  be  repeated. 

I  tB^e  tliese  "  thirty-nine,"  for  the  present,  as  being  "  our  fathers 
who  framed  the  government  under  which  we  Uve."  What  is  tiie 
question  which,  according  to  the  text,  those  fathers  understood  "just 
as  well,  and  even  better,  than  we  do  now"? 

It  is  this:  Does  the  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority, 
or  anything  in  the  Constitution,  forbid  our  Federal  Government  to 
control  as  to  slavery  in  our  Federal  Territories? 

Upon  this.  Senator  Douglas  holds  the  affirmative,  and  Republicans 
the  negative.  This  affirmation  and  denial  form  an  issue ;  and  this 
issue  —  this  question  —  is  precisely  what  the  text  declares  our  fathers 
understood  "better  than  we.''  Let  us  now  inquire  whether  the 
*  thirty-nine,"  or  any  of  them,  ever  acted  upon  this  question ;  and  if 
they  did,  how  they  acted  upon  it — how  they  expressed  that  better 
understanding.  In  1784,  three  years  before  the  Constitution,  the 
United  States  then  owning  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  no  other, 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  had  before  them  the  question  of 
prohibiting  slavery  in  that  Territory  j  and  four  of  the  "  thirty-nine  ^ 
who  irfterward  framed  the  Constitution  were  in  that  Congress^  and 
voted  on  that  question.    Of  these,  Roger  Sherman,  Thomas  Mifflin, 
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and  Hugh  Williamson  voted  for  the  prohibition,  thus  showinff  that, 
in  their  understandings  no  line  dividing  local  from  Federal  authoritT, 
nor  anjrthing  else,  properljt  forbade  the  Federal  Ctovemment  to  con- 
trol as  to  slavery  in  Fedeiil  territory.  The  other  of  the  four,  Jameg 
McHenry,  voted  against  the  prohibition,  showing  that  for  some  cause 
he  thought  it  improper  to  vote  for  it. 

In  1787,  still  before  the  Constitution,  but  while  the  convention  iras 
in  session  framing  it,  and  while  the  Northwestern  Territory  still  iras 
the  only  Territory  owned  by  the  United  States,  the  same  question  of 
prohibiting  slavery  in  the  Territory  again  came  before  the  Congress 
of  the  Coi5ederation;  and  two  more  of  the  "thirty-nine"  who  after- 
ward signed  the  Constitution  were  in  that  Congress,  and  voted  on 
the  question.  They  were  William  Blount  and  W'illiam  Few;  and 
they  both  voted  for  the  prohibition — thus  showing  that  in  their 
unaerstanding  no  line  dividing  local  from  Federal  authority,  nor 
an}rthing  else,  properly  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control 
as  to  slavery  m  Federal  territory.  This  time  the  prohibition  be- 
came a  law,  being  part  of  what  is  now  wcdl  known  as  the  ordinance 
of  '87. 

The  question  of  Federal  control  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  seems 
not  to  nave  been  directly  before  the  convention  which  framed  the 
original  Constitution;  ana  hence  it  is  not  recorded  that  the  "thirtj- 
nine,''  or  any  of  them,  while  engaged  on  that  instnunent,  expremd 
any  opinion  on  that  precise  question. 

In  1789,  by  the  first  Congress  which  sat  under  the  Constitntioii, 
an  act  was  passed  to  enforce  the  ordinance  of  '87,  including  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The  bm  for  this 
act  was  reported  by  one  of  the  "thirty-nine^ — Tnomas  Fitzsinunoni^ 
then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Pennsylvania. 
It  went  through  all  its  stages  without  a  word  of  opposition,  and 
finally  passed  both  branches  without  ayes  and  nays,  which  is  equi?- 
alent  to  a  unanimous  passage.  In  this  Congress  there  were  sixteen 
of  the  thirty-nine  fatners  who  framed  the  original  Constitution. 
They  were  John  Langdon,  Nicholas  GUman,  Wm.  S.  Johnson,  Roger 
Sherman,  Robert  Morris,  Thos.  Fitzsimmons,  William  Few,  Ate*, 
ham  Bald\\an,  Riifus  King,  William  Paterson,  George  Clym«, 
Richard  Bassett,  George  Read,  Pierce  Butler,  Daniel  Carrol^  t^ 
James  Madison. 

This  shows  that,  in  their  understanding,  no  line  dividing  local 
from  Federal  authority,  nor  anything  in  the  Constitution^  properiy 
forbade  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  tJie  Federal  territory;  d» 
both  their  fidelity  to  correct  principle,  and  their  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution,  would  have  constrained  them  to  oppose  the  prohibitkMi. 

Again,  George  Washing^ton,  another  of  the  "thirty-nine,'^  wm 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  and  as  such  approved  and 
signed  the  bill,  thus  completing  its  validity  as  a  law,  and!^thus  show- 
ing that,  in  his  undei-st^inding,  no  line  (h\ading  loe^  from  F^ctiI 
authority,  nor  anything  in  the  Constitution,  forbade  the  Fedoal 
Government  to  coiitrol  as  to  slavt^ry  in  Federal  territory. 

No  great  while  after  the  adoution  of  the  original  Constitution 
North  CaroUna  ceded  to  the  Feaeral  Government  ^e  coimtrv  now 
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constitating  the  State  of  Tennessee;  and  a  few  years  later  G^rgia 
ceded  that  which  now  constitntes  the  States  of  Mississippi  and 
Alabama.  In  both  deeds  of  cession  it  was  made  a  condition  by 
the  ceding  States  that  the  Federal  Government  shonld  not  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  the  ceded  country.  Besides  this,  slavery  was 
then  actually  in  the  ceded  country.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Congress,  on  taking  charge  of  these  countries,  did  not  absolutely 
prohibit  slavery  witnin  them.  But  they  did  interfere  with  it — take 
control  of  it — even  there,  to  a  certain  extent  In  1798  Congress 
organized  the  Territory  of  Mississippi.  In  the  act  of  organization 
they  prohibited  the  brmging  of  slaves  into  the  Territory  from  any 
place  without  the  United  States,  by  fine,  and  giving  freedom  to 
slaves  so  brought.  This  act  passed  botn  branches  of  Congress 
without  yeas  and  nays.  In  that  Congress  were  three  of  the 
"thirty-nine'^  who  framed  the  original  Constitution.  They  were 
John  LangdoUj  George  Bead,  and  Abraham  Baldwin.  They  all  prob- 
ably voted  for  it.  Certainly  they  would  have  placed  their  opposition 
to  it  upon  record  if,  in  their  understanding,  any  line  divi(ung  local 
from  Federal  authority,  or  anything  in  the  Constitution^  properly 
forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  m  Federal 

In  1803  the  Federal  Government  purchased  the  Louisiana  country. 
Our  former  territorial  acquisitions  came  from  certain  of  our  own 
States;  but  this  Louisiana  country  was  acquired  from  a  foreign  na- 
tion. In  1804  Congress  gave  a  territorial  organization  to  that  part 
of  it  which  now  constitutes  the  State  of  Louisiana.  New  Orleans, 
lying  within  that  part^  was  an  old  and  comparatively  large  city. 
There  were  other  considerable  towns  and  settlements,  and  slavery 
was  extensively  and  thoroughly  intermingled  with  the  people.  Con- 
fpeees  did  noL  in  the  Territorial  Act,  prohibit  slavery ;  out  they  did 
mteorfere  with  it — take  control  of  it — in  a  more  marked  and  exten- 
sive way  than  they  did  in  the  case  of  Mississippi.  The  substance  of 
the  provision  therein  made  in  relation  to  slaves  was : 

Ist  That  no  slave  diould  be  imported  into  the  Territory  from 
foreign  parts.  ^  ^ 

2d.  That  no  slave  should  be  carried  into  it  who  had  been  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  since  the  first  day  of  May,  1798. 

3d.  That  no  sliive  should  be  carried  into  it^  except  by  the  owner, 
and  for  his  own  use  as  a  settler ;  the  penalty  m  all  the  cases  being  a 
fine  upon  the  violator  of  the  law,  and  freedom  to  the  slave. 

This  act  also  was  passed  without  ayes  or  nays.  ^  In  the  Congress 
which  passed  it  there  were  two  of  the  "  thirty-nine."  They  were 
Abraham  Baldwin  and  Jonathan  Dayton.  As  stated  in  the  case  of 
Mississippi,  it  is  probable  they  both  voted  for  it.  They  would  not 
have  altowed  it  to  pass  without  recording  their  opposition  to  it  if, 
in  their  understanding,  it  violated  either  the  line  properly  dividing 
local  from  Federal  authority,  or  any  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

In  1819-20  came  and  passed  the  Missouri  Question.  Many  votes 
were  taken,  by  yeas  and  nays,  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  upon 
the  various  pnases  of  the  general  question.  Two  of  the  "  thirty- 
nine '^ — Bufi^  King  and  Charles  Pinckney — were  members  of  that 
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Oongress.  Mr.  King  steadily  voted  for  slavery  prohibition  and 
against  all  compromises^  while  Mr.  Pinckney  as  steadily  voted 
against  slavery  prohibition  and  against  all  compromises.  By  this. 
Mr.  King  showed  that,  in  his  understanding,  no  line  dividing  local 
from  Federal  authority,  nor  anything  in  the  Constitution,  was  vio- 
lated by  Congress  prohibiting  slavery  in  Federal  territory ;  while 
Mr.  Pinckney.  by  his  votes,  showed  that,  in  his  nnderetanding,  there 
was  some  sufficient  reason  for  opposing  such  prohibition  in  trat  case. 

The  cases  I  have  mentioned  are  the  only  acts  of  the  "  thirty-nine," 
or  of  any  of  them,  upon  the  direct  issue,  which  I  have  been  able  to 
discover. 

To  enumerate  the  persons  who  thus  acted  as  being  four  in  1784, 
two  in  1787,  seventeen  in  1789,  three  in  1798,  two  in  1804,  and  two 
in  1819-20,  there  would  be  thirty  of  them.  But  this  would  be 
counting  John  Langdon,  Roger  Sherman,  William  Few,  Bufus  Eang, 
and  Greorge  Bead  each  twice,  and  Abraham  Baldwin  three  times. 
The  true  number  of  those  of  the  "thirty-nine"  whom  I  have  shown 
to  have  acted  upon  the  question  which,  bjr  the  text,  they  understood 
better  than  we,  is  twenty-three,  leaving  sixteen  not  shown  to  have 
acted  upon  it  in  any  way. 

Here,  then,  we  have  twenty-three  out  of  our  thirtv-nine  Jhthers 
^'  who  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live,**  wno  have,  upon 
their  official  responsibility  and  their  corporal  oaths,  acted  upon  ihe 
very  question  wiiich  the  text  affirms  they  "understood  just  as  well, 
and  even  better,  than  we  do  now  " ;  and  twenty-one  of  them — a  clear 
majority  of  the  whole  "  thirty-nine'' —  so  acting  upon  it  as  to  make 
them  guilty  of  gross  politic£U  impropriety  and  wilful  perjury  if,  in 
their  understanding,  any  proper  division  between  local  and  Federal 
authority,  or  anything  in  the  Constitution  they  had  made  themselves, 
and  sworn  to  support,  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as 
to  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories.  Thus  the  twenty-one  acted ; 
and,  as  actions  speak  louder  than  words,  so  actions  under  sudi  re- 
sponsibility speak  still  louder. 

Two  of  tiie  twenty-three  voted  against  congressional  prohibition 
of  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories,  in  the  instances  in  which  they 
acted  upon  the  question.  But  for  what  reasons  they  so  voted  is  not 
known.  Thev  may  have  done  so  because  they  thought  a  proper  di- 
vision of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or  some  provision  or  principle 
of  the  Constitution,  stood  in  the  way;  or  they  may,  without  any 
such  question,  have  voted  against  the  prohibition  on  what  appeared 
to  them  to  be  sufficient  grounds  of  expediency.  No  one  who  has 
sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  can  conscienfiously  vote  for  what 
he  understands  to  be  an  unconstitutional  measure,  however  expedi- 
ent he  may  think  it;  but  one  may  and  ought  to  vote  against  a  mea- 
sure which  he  deems  constitutional  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  deems  it 
inexpedient.  It,  therefore,  would  be  unsafe  to  set  down  even  the 
two  who  voted  against  the  prohibition  as  having  done  so  because, 
in  their  understanding,  any  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal 
authority,  or  an\i;hing  in  the  Constitution,  forbade  the  Federal  Gk)v- 
emment  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territorv. 

The  remaining  sixteen  of  tne  "  thirty-nine,"  so  far  as  I  have  dis- 
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covered,  have  left  no  record  of  their  understandhig  upon  the  direct 

Question  of  Federal  control  of  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories, 
(at  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  their  nnderstandinff  upon 
that  question  would  not  have  appeared  different  from  that  of  their 
twenty-three  compeers,  had  it  been  manifested  at  all. 

For  the  purpose  of  adhering  rigidly  to  the  text,  I  have  purposely 
omitted  whatever  understanding  may  have  been  manifested  by  any 
I)er8on,  however  distinguished,  other  than  the  thirty-nine  fathers 
who  framed  the  original  Constitution  j  and,  for  the  same  reason,  I 
have  also  omitted  whatever  understanding  may  have  been  manifested 
by  any  of  the  "  thirty-nine^  even  on  any  other  phase  of  the  general 
^u^tion  of  slavery.  K  we  should  look  into  their  acts  and  declara- 
tions on  those  otner  phases,  as  the  foreign  slave-trade,  and  the 
morality  and  policy  of  slavery  generally,  it  would  appear  to  us  that 
on  the  direct  question  of  Federal  control  of  slavery  in  Federal  Terri- 
tories, the  sixteen,  if  they  had  acted  at  all.  would  probably  have  acted 
just  as  the  twenty-three  did«  Among  tnat  sixteen  were  several  of 
the  most  noted  antislaverv  men  of  uiose  times, — as  Dr.  Franklin, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  6ouverneur  Morris, — while  there  was  not 
one  now  known  to  have  been  otherwise,  unless  it  may  be  John  But- 
ledge,  of  South  Carolina. 

^e  sum  of  the  whole  is  that  of  our  thirtv-nine  fathers  who  framed 
the  original  Constitution,  twenty-one — a  clear  majority  of  the  whole 
— certainly  understood  tnat  no  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal 
authority,  nor  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbade  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories;  while  aU 
the  rest  had  probably  the  same  understanding.  Such,  unquestiona- 
bly, was  the  understanding  of  our  fathers  who  framed  the  original 
Constitution;  and  the  text  affirms  that  they  understood  the  question 
"  better  than  we." 

But,  so  far,  I  have  been  considering  the  understanding  of  the 
question  manifested  by  the  framers  of  the  original  Constitution.  In 
and  by  the  original  instrument,  a  mode  was  provided  for  amending 
it;  and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  present  frame  of  "  the  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live"  consists  of  that  original,  and  twelve 
amendatory  articles  framed  and  adopted  since.  Tnose  who  now  in- 
sist that  Federal  control  of  slavery  in  Federal  Territories  violates  the 
Constitution,  point  us  to  the  provisions  which  they  suppose  it  thus 
violates ;  and,  as  I  understand,  they  all  fix  upon  provisions  in  these 
amendatory  articles,  and  not  in  the  original  instrument.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  plant  themselves  upon  the  fifth 
amendment,  which  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  '^  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law";  while  Senator 
Douglas  and  his  peculiar  adherents  plant  themselves  upon  the  tenth 
amendment,  providing  that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution  "  "are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 
or  to  the  people." 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  these  amendments  were  framed  by  the  first 
Confess  which  sat  under  the  Constitution — the  identical  Congress 
which  passed  the  act,  already  mentioned,  enforcing  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Territory.    Not  onty  was  it  the  same 
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Congress,  but  they'were  the  identical,  s&mft  individual  mpn  who, 
the  same  session,  and  at  the  same  time  within  the  sessiou,  had  nu( 
consideratioa.  and  in  progress  toward  maturitj',  these  constitution! 
amendmentis,  and  this  act  prohibiting  slaverj-  in  all  the  territory  thttj 
nation  then  owned.  The  conetitntional  amendments  were  intro- 
daced  before,  and  passed  after,  the  act  enforcing  the  ordinance  of 
"87;  8o  that,  daring  the  whole  pendency  of  the  act  to  enforce  the 
ordinance,  the  constitutional  amendments  were  also  pending. 

The  seventy-six  members  of  that  Congress,  including  sixteen  of 
the  framers  of  the  original  Constitution,  as  before  stated,  were  pre- 
eminently our  fathei-s  who  framed  that  part  of  ''the  government 
under  which  we  live  "  wliich  is  now  claimed  as  forbidding  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territoncs. 

Is  it  not  a  little  presumptuous  in  any  one  at  this  day  1.0  affirm  that 
the  two  things  which  that  Congress  deliberately  framed,  and  carr*^^ 
to  maturity  at  the  same  time,  are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  ei 
other  I  And  does  not  such  affirmation  become  impudently  absurd 
when  coupled  with  the  other  afQrmatiou,  from  the  same  mouth,  that 
those  who  did  the  two  things  aUeged  to  be  inconsistent,  understood 
whether  they  really  were  inconsistent  better  than  we — better  than 
he  who  affirms  that  they  are  inconsistentt 

It  is  surely  safe  to  assume  that  the  thirty-nine  framers  of  the  origi- 
nal Constitution,  and  the  seventy-six  members  of  the  Congress  which 
framed  the  amendments  thereto,  taken  together,  do  certainly  include 
those  who  may  be  fairly  called  "our  fatuers  who  framed  the  go^ 
emmeut  under  which  we  live."  Aiid  so  assuming,  I  defy  anv  mi  ^ 
to  show  that  any  one  of  them  ever^  in  his  whole  life,  declared  tbftt, 
his  nnderstandiiig,  any  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  a 
thority.or  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbade  the  Federal  Gover 
ment  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories.  I  go  a  ste 
further.  I  defy  any  one  to  show  that  any  living  roan  tn  t£e  whol 
world  ever  did,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  (an 
I  might  almost  say  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  half  of  th.^^ 
present  century),  declare  that,  in  his  understanding,  anv  proper  d£ 
vision  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Constiti 
tion,  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  tb 
Federal  Territories,  To  those  who  now  so  declare  I  give  not  on] 
"  our  fathers  who  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live,"  bi 
with  them  all  other  living  men  within  the  century  in  which  it  wi 
framed,  among  whom  to  search,  and  they  shall  not  be  able  to  fin 
the  evidence  of  a  single  man  agreeing  with  them. 

Now,  and  here,  let  me  guard  a  little  against  being  misunderstoa 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  we  are  Iiound  to  foUow  implicitly  in  whatevi 
our  fathers  did.  To  do  so  would  be  to  discard  all  the  lights  of  cur^ 
rent  experience —  to  reject  all  progress,  all  improvement.  What  I 
do  say  is  that  if  we  would  supplant  the  opinions  and  policy  of  oof 
fathers  in  any  case,  we  should  do  so  upon  evidence  so  uoncluKivt) 
and  argument  so  clear,  that  even  their  great  authority,  fairly  i5oil 
sidered  and  weighed,  cannot  stand  ;  and  most  surely  not  in  a  c« 
whereof  we  ourselves  declare  they  understood  the  question  betl 
than  we. 
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If  any  man  at  this  day  sincerely  believes  that  a  proper  division  of 
local  from  Federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbids 
the  Federal  Gtoyemment  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  Ter- 
ritories, he  is  ri^ht  to  say  so,  and  to  enforce  his  position  by  all  truth- 
ful evidence  and  fair  argument  which  he  can.  But  he  has  no  right 
to  mislead  others,  who  have  less  access  to  history,  and  less  leisure  to 
study  it,  into  the  false  belief  that  '^  our  fathers  who  framed  the 
^vernment  under  which  we  live  ^  were  of  the  same  opinion — thus 
substituting  falsehood  and  deception  for  truthful  evidence  and  fair 
argument.  If  any  man  at  this  day  sincerely  believes  ''  our  fathers 
who  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live  "  used  and  applied 
principles,  in  other  cases,  which  ought  to  have  led  them  to  under- 
stand that  a  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or  some 
part  of  the  Constitution,  forbids  the  Federal  Government  to  control 
Eis  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories,  he  is  ri^ht  to  say  so.  But  he 
should,  at  tne  same  time,  brave  the  responsibility  of  declaring  that, 
in  his  opinion,  he  understands  their  pnnciples  better  than  thev  did 
themselves ;  and  especially  should  he  not  shirk  that  responsibility 
by  asserting  that  they  ''  understood  the  question  just  as  well,  and 
even  better,  than  we  do  now." 

But  enough!  Let  all  who  believe  that  '^our  fathers  who  framed 
the  government  under  which  we  live  understood  this  question  just 
fts  well,  and  even  better,  than  we  do  now,"  speak  as  they  spoke,  and 
act  as  they  acted  upon  it.  This  is  all  Republicans  ask — all  Repub- 
licans desire — in  relation  to  slavery.  As  those  fathers  marked  it, 
so  let  it  be  again  marked,  as  an  evil  not  to  be  extended,  but  to  be 
tolerated  and  protected  only  because  of  and  so  far  as  its  actual  pres- 
3nce  among  us  makes  that  toleration  and  protection  a  necessity. 
Let  aU  the  guaranties  those  fathers  gave  it  be  not  grudgingly,  but 
Fullv  and  fairly,  maintained.  For  tnis  Republicans  contend,  and 
witn  this,  so  far  as  I  know  or  believe,  they  will  be  content 

And  now,  if  they  would  listen, — as  I  suppose  they  will  not, — I 
would  address  a  few  words  to  the  Southern  people. 

I  would  say  to  them:  Tou  consider  yourselves  a  reasonable  and  a 
just  people ;  and  I  consider  that  in  the  general  qualities  of  reason 
uid  lustice  you  are  not  inferior  to  any  other  people.  Still,  when  you 
tpeak  of  us  Republicans,  you  do  so  only  to  denounce  us  as  reptiles, 
>r,  at  the  best,  as  no  better  than  outlaws.  Tou  will  grant  a  hearinff 
to  pirates  or  murderers,  but  nothing  like  it  to  '^  Black  Republicans.^ 
[n  all  your  contentions  with  one  another,  each  of  you  deems  an  v* 
conditional  condemnation  of  ^^ Black  Republicanism"  as  the  II 
thing  to  be  attended  to.    Indeed,  such  condemnation  of  us  seenu 
be  an  indispensable  prerequisite — license,  so  to  speak — among  ;y 
to  be  admitted  or  permitted  to  speak  at  all.    Now  can  you  or  & 
t>e  prevailed  upon  to  pause  and  to  consider  whether  this  is  quite  jib 
bo  us,  or  even  to  yourselves?     Bring  forward  your  charms  iiOa 
specifications,  and  then  be  patient  long  enough  to  hear  us  deny  or 
justify. 

Tou  say  we  are  sectional.  We  deny  it.  That  makes  an  issue; 
md  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  you.  You  produce  your  proof;  ai^ 
srhat  is  it  t     Why,  that  our  party  has  no  existence  in  your  seetti 
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— gets  no  votes  in  your  section.  The  fact  is  substantially  tme ;  but 
does  it  prove  the  issue  t  If  it  does,  then  in  case  we  should,  without 
change  of  principle,  be^  to  get  votes  in  your  section,  we  should 
thereby  cease  to  oe  sectionaL  You  cannot  escape  Uiis  conclusion ; 
and  yet,  are  you  willing  to  abide  by  itt  It  jrou  are,  you  will  prob- 
ably soon  And  that  we  nave  ceased  to  be  sectional,  for  we  shaU  get 
votes  in  your  section  this  very  year.  You  will  then  begin  to  dis- 
cover, as  the  truth  plainly  is,  tnat  your  proof  does  not  touch  the 
issue.  The  fact  that  we  get  no  votes  in  your  section  is  a  fact  of  your 
making,  and  not  of  ours.  And  if  there  be  fault  in  that  fact,  that 
fault  is  primarily  yours,  and  remains  so  until  you  show  that  we  re- 
pel you  by  some  wrong  principle  or  practice.  If  we  do  repel  you  by 
any  wrong  principle  or  practice,  the  fault  is  ours ;  but  this  brings 
you  to  where  you  ought  to  have  started — to  a  discussion  of  the 
right  or  wrong  of  our  principle.  If  our  principle,  put  in  practice, 
would  wrong  your  section  for  the  benefit  of  ours,  or  for  any  other 
object,  then  our  principle,  and  we  with  it,  are  sectional,  and  are  justly 
opposed  and  denounced  as  such.  Meet  us,  then,  on  the  question 
of  whether  our  principle,  put  in  practice,  would  wrong  your  section ; 
and  so  meet  us  as  if  it  were  possible  that  something  may  be  said  on 
our  side.  Do  you  accept  the  challenge  t  No  I  Then  you  really  be- 
lieve that  the  principle  which  "  our  fathers  who  framed  the  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live  "  thought  so  clearly  right  as  to  adopt  it, 
and  indorse  it  again  and  again,  upon  their  officii  oaths,  is  in  fact 
so  clearly  wrong  as  to  demana  your  condemnation  without  a  mo- 
ment's consideration. 

Some  of  you  delight  to  flaunt  in  our  faces  the  warning  against 
sectional  parties  given  byWashington  in  his  Farewell  Address.  Less 
than  eight  years  before  Washington  gave  that  warning,  he  had,  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  approved  and  signed  an  act  of  Con- 
gress enforcing  the  prohibition  oi  slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory, which  act  embodied  the  policy  of  the  government  upon  that 
subject  up  to  and  at  the  very  moment  he  penned  that  warning;  and 
about  one  year  after  he  penned  it,  he  wrote  Lafayette  that  he 
considered  that  prohibition  a  wise  measure,  expressing  in  the  same 
connection  his  hope  that  we  should  at  some  time  have  a  confederacy 
of  free  States. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  seeing  that  sectionalism  has  since  arisen 
upon  this  same  subject,  is  that  warning  a  weapon  in  your  hands 
against  us,  or  in  our  hands  against  you  1  Could  Washington  him- 
self speak,  would  he  cast  the  blame  of  that  sectionalism  upon  us,  who 
sustain  his  policy,  or  upon  you,  who  repudiate  it  ?  We  respect  that 
warning  of  Washington,  and  we  commend  it  to  you,  togetner  with 
his  example  pointing  to  the  right  application  of  it. 

But  you  say  you  are  conservative  —  eminentiy  conservative- 
while  we  are  revolutionary,  destructive,  or  something  of  the  sort. 
What  is  conservatism  1  Is  it  not  adherence  to  the  old  and  tried, 
against  the  new  and  untried  1  We  stick  to,  contend  for,  the  identical 
old  policy  on  the  point  in  controversy  which  was  adopted  by  "  our 
fathers  who  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live'';  while 
you  with  one  accord  reject,  and  scout^  and  spit  upon  that  old  poUcf, 
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and  insist  upon  substituting  something  new.  True,  you  disagree 
among  yourselves  as  to  wnat  that  substitute  shall  be.  Ton  are 
divided  on  new  propositions  and  plans,  but  you  are  unanimous  in 
rejecting  and  denouncing  the  old  policy  of  the  fathers.  Some  of  you 
are  for  reviving  the  foreign  slave-trade ;  some  for  a  concessional 
slave  code  for  the  Territories ;  some  for  Congress  forbidding  the 
Territories  to  prohibit  slavery  within  their  limits  j  some  for  main- 
taining  slavery  in  the  Territories  through  the  judiciary;  some  for 
the  "  ^r-reat  pur-rinciple  "  that "  if  one  man  would  enslave  another, 
no  third  man  should  object,''  fantastically  called  "popular  sover- 
eignty ^ ;  but  never  a  man  among  you  is  in  favor  of  Federal  prohibition 
of  slavery  in  Federal  Territories,  aceoMing  to  the  practice  of  "  our 
fathers  who  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live.''  Not  one 
of  all  your  various  plans  can  show  a  precedent  or  an  advocate  in  the 
century  within  which  our  government  originated*  Consider,  then^ 
whether  your  claim  of  conservatism  for  yourselves,  and  your  charge 
of  destmctiveness  against  us,  are  based  on  the  most  clear  and  staUe 
foundations. 

Again,  you  say  we  have  made  the  slaverv  (question  more  prominent 
than  it  formerly  was.  We  deny  it.  We  admit  that  it  is  more  promi- 
nent, but  we  deny  that  we  made  it  so.  It  was  not  we,  but  you,  who 
discarded  the  old  policy  of  the  fathers.  We  resisted,  and  still  resist, 
your  innovation ;  and  thence  comes  the  greater  prominence  of  the 
question.  Would  vou  have  that  question  reducea  to  its  former  pro- 
portions t  Oo  back  to  that  old  policy.  What  has  been  will  be  again, 
under  the  same  conditions.  If  you  would  have  the  peace  of  the  old 
times,  readopt  the  precepts  and  policy  of  the  old  times. 

You  charge  tiiat  we  stir  up  insurrections  among  your  slaves.  We 
deny  it ;  and  what  is  your  proof  ?  Harper's  Ferry !  John  Brown !  1 
John  Brown  was  no  Republican ;  and  you  have  failed  to  implicate  a 
single  Republican  in  his  Harper's  Ferry  enterprise.  If  any  member 
of  our  party  is  guilty  in  that  matter,  you  know  it,  or  you  do  not  know 
it.  If  you  do  ^ow  it,  you  are  inexcusable  for  not  designating  the 
man  and  proving  the  fact.  If  you  do  not  know  it,  you  are  inexcus- 
able for  asserting  it,  and  especially  for  persisting  in  the  assertion 
after  vou  have  tried  and  failed  to  make  the  proof.  Ton  need  not  be 
told  tnat  persisting  in  a  charge  which  one  does  not  know  to  be  true, 
is  simply  malicious  slander. 

Some  of  you  admit  that  no  Republican  designedly  aided  or  encour- 
aged the  Harper's  Ferry  affair,  but  still  insist  that  our  doctrines  and 
declarations  necessarily  lead  to  such  results.  We  do  not  believe  it. 
We  know  we  hold  no  doctrine,  and  make  no  declaration,  which  were 
not  held  to  and  made  by  "  our  fathers  who  framed  the  government 
under  which  we  live."  You  never  dealt  fairly  by  us  in  relation  to 
this  affair.  When  it  occurred,  some  important  State  elections  were 
near  at  hand,  and  you  were  in  evident  glee  with  the  l)elief  that,  by 
charging  the  blame  upon  us,  you  could  get  an  advantage  of  us  in 
those  elections.  The  elections  came,  and  your  expectations  were  not 
quite  fulfilled.  Every  Republican  man  l£new  that,  as  to  himself  at 
least,  your  charge  was  a  slander,  and  he  was  not  much  inclined  by 
it  to  east  his  vote  in  your  favor.    Republican  doctrines  and  declara- 
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tlous  are  accompanied  with  a  continual  protest  against  any  int 
ferenct;  whatever  with  your  slaves,  or  with  you  about  your  e\a,\ 
Surely,  this  does  not  encourage  them  to  revolt     True,  we  do, 
common   with   "our  fathers   who  framed  the  ^vemment  audi 
which  we  live,"  declare  our  belief  that  davery  is  wrong;  but  thn\ 
slaves  do  not  hear  ns  declare  even  this.    For  anything  we  say  or  d< 
the  slaves  would  scarcely  know  there  is  a  Republican  party.     I ' 
lieve  they  would  not,  in  fact,  generally  know  it  but  for  your  mist 
resentations  of  us  ia  their  hearing.     In  your  political  coatei 
amone  yourselves,  each  faction  charges  the  other  with  sympathj 
with  Black  Republicanism;  and  then,  to  give  point  to  the  charge 
defines  Black  Republicanism  to  simply  be  insurrection,  blood,  ani 
thunder  among  the  slaves. 

Slave  insurrections  are  no  more  common  now  than  they  were  be- 
fore the  Republican  party  was  organized.  What  induced  the  South- 
ampton insurrection,  twentj'-eight  years  ago.  in  which  at  least  three 
times  as  many  lives  were  lost  as  at  Harper's  Ferry)  You  can  scarcely, 
stretch  your  very  elastic  fancy  to  the  conclusion  that  Southamptc 
was  "  got  up  by  Black  Republicanism."  In  the  present  state  of  thinL  . 
in  the  United  States,  I  do  not  think  a  general,  or  even  a  very  exten- 
sive, slave  insurrection  is  possible.  The  iudispensable  concert  of 
action  cannot  be  attained.  The  slaves  have  no  means  of  rapid 
communication ;  nor  can  incendiary  freemen,  black  or  white,  sup- 
ply it.  The  explosive  materials  are  everywhere  in  parcels ;  but 
tliere  neither  are,  nor  can  be  supplied,  the  indispensable  conneotinj 
trains. 

Much  is  said  by  Southern  people  about  the  affection  of  sl&ves  fi 
their  masters  and  mistresses ;  and  a  part  of  it,  at  least,  is  true, 
plot  for  an  uprising  could  scarcely  be  devised  and  communicated 
twenty  individuals  before  some  one  of  them,  to  save  the  life  of 
favorite  master  or  mistress,  would  divulge  it.    This  is  the  rule;  aiu_ 
the  slave  revolution  in  Hayti  was  not  an  exception  to  it,  but  a  case 
occnrrin^  under  peculiar  circumstances.     The  gunpowder  plot  of 
British  history,  though  not  connected  with  slaves,  was  more  in  point. 
In  that  case,  only  about  twenty  were  admitted  to  the  secret;  and  yet 
one  of  them,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  a  friend,  betrayed  the  plot  to  tnat 
friend,  and,  by  consequence,  averted  the  calamity.     Occasional  poi- 
sonings from  the  kitchen,  and  open  or  stealthy  assassinations  in  the 
field,  and  local  revolts  extending  to  a  score  or  so,  will  continue  to, 
occur  as  the  natural  results  of  slavery :  but  no  general  insurret^tio 
of  slaves,  as  I  think,  can  happen  in  this  country  for  a  long  timi 
Whoever  much  fears,  or  much  nopes,  for  such  an  event,  will  he 
disappointed. 

In  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  uttered  many  years  ago,  "It  ii 
still  in  our  power  to  direct  tbe  process  of  emancipation  and  dep — 
tation  peaceably,  and  in  such  slow  degrees,  as  that  the  e^-il  will  wi 
oft  insensibly;  and  their  places  he. pari  passu,  filled  up  by  free  whil 
laborers.   If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  left  to  force  itself  on,  human  nati 
must  shudder  at  the  prospect  held  up," 

Mr.  Jeflferson  did  not  mean  to  say,  nor  do  I,  that  the  power 
emancipation  is  in  the  Federal  (ioverument.    He  spoke  of  Virginia] 
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andy  as  to  the  power  of  emancipation,  I  speak  of  the  slaveholding 
States  only.  The  Federal  Government,  however,  as  we  insist,  has  the 
power  of  restraining  the  extension  of  the  institution — the  power  to 
msure  that  a  slave  insurrection  shall  never  occur  on  any  American 
soil  which  is  now  free  from  slavery. 

John  Brown's  effort  was  peculiar.  It  was  not  a  slave  insurrection. 
It  was  an  attempt  by  white  men  to  get  up  a  revolt  among  slaves,  in 
whidi  the  slaves  refused  to  i)articipate.  In  fact,  it  was  so  absurd 
that  the  slaves^with  all  their  i^orance,  saw  plainly  enough  it  could 
not  succeed.  That  affair,  in  its  philosophy,  corresponds  with  the 
many  attempts,  related  in  history,  at  the  assassination  of  kings  and 
emperors.  An  enthusiast  broods  over  the  oppression  of  a  people  till 
he  fancies  himself  commissioned  by  Heaven  to  liberate  tnem.  He 
ventures  the  attempt,  which  ends  in  little  else  than  his  own  execution. 
Orsini's  attempt  on  Louis  Napoleon,  and  John  Brown's  attempt  at 
Haiper's  Perry,  were,  in  their  philosophy,  precisely  the  same.  The 
eagerness  to  cast  blame  on  old  England  m  the  one  case,  and  on  New 
England  in  the  other,  does  not  msprove  the  sameness  of  the  two 
things. 

And  how  much  would  it  avail  you,  if  you  could,  by  the  use  of 
John  Brown,  Helper's  Book,  and  the  like,  break  up  the  Republican 
organization  t  Human  action  can  be  modified  to  some  extent,  but 
human  nature  cannot  be  changed.  There  is  a  judgment  and  a  feel- 
ins  against  slavery  in  this  nation,  which  cast  at  least  a  miUion  and 
a  haJUT  of  votes.  You  cannot  deslxoy  that  judgment  and  feeling — 
that  sentiment — by  breaking  up  the  political  organization  which 
rallies  around  it.  You  can  scarcely  scatter  and  aisperse  an  army 
which  has  been  formed  into  order  in  the  face  of  your  heaviest  fire; 
bat  if  you  could,  how  much  would  vou  ^ain  bv  forcing  the  sentiment 
which  created  it  out  of  the  peaceful  channel  of  the  oallot-box  into 
some  other  channel  t  What  would  that  other  channel  probably  be  t 
Would  the  number  of  John  Browns  be  lessened  or  enlarged  by  the 
operationt 

But  you  will  break  up  the  Union  rather  than  submit  to  a  denial  of 
your  constitutional  rights. 

That  has  a  somewhat  reckless  sound;  but  it  would  be  palliated,  if 
not  fully  justifled,  were  we  proposing,  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers, 
to  deprive  you  of  some  right  plainly  written  down  in  the  Constitution.  \ 
But  we  are  proposing  no  such  thing. 

When  you  make  these  declarations  you  have  a  specific  and  well- 
understood  allusion  to  an  assumed  constitutional  right  of  yours  to 
take  slaves  into  the  Federal  Territories,  and  to  hold  them  there  as 
I>roperty.  But  no  such  right  is  specifically  written  in  the  Constitu-Ji 
tion.  That  instrument  is  nterally  silent  about  any  such  right.  We, 
on  the  contrary,  deny  that  such  a  right  has  any  existence  in  the 
Constitotion,  even  by  implication. 

Your  purpose,  then,  plainly  stated,  is  that  you  will  destroy  the ' 
government,  unless  you  be  allowed  to  construe  and  force  the  Consti- 
tation  as  you  please,  on  all  points  in  dispute  between  you  and  us. 
You  will  rule  or  ruin  in  all  events. 

This,  plainly  stated,  is  your  language.    Perhaps  you  will  say  the 

Vol.  I.— 39 
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Supreme  Conrt  has  decided  the  disputed  coDstitational  question  in 
yonr  favor.  Not  quite  so.  But  waiving  the  iawjrer's  distinction 
between  dictum  and  decision,  the  court  has  decided  the  question 
for  you  in  a  sort  of  way.  The  court  has  substantially  said,  it  is 
your  constitutional  right  to  take  daves  into  the  Federal  Territories, 
and  to  hold  them  there  as  projperty.  When  I  say  the  decision  was 
made  in  a  sort  of  way^  I  mean  it  was  made  in  a  <uvided  court,  by  a 
bare  majority  of  the  judges,  and  they  not  quite  agreeing  wiw  one 
another  in  the  reasons  for  making  it;  that  it  is  so  made  as  that  its 
avowed  supporters  disagree  with  one  another  about  its  meaning,  and 
Uiat  it  was  mainly  basal  upon  a  mistaken  statement  of  fact — the 
statement  in  the  opinion  that ''  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is 
distinctly  and  expressly  afBrmed  in  the  Constitution.^ 

An  inspection  of  the  Constitution  will  show  that  the  ri^ht  of  wop- 
erty  in  a  slave  is  not  '^  distinctly  and  expressly  aflSrmed  "  in  it.  jBear 
in  mind,  the  judges  do  not  pledge  their  judicial  opinion  that  such 
right  is  impliedly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution ;  but  they  pledge  their 
veracity  that  it  is  "  distinctly  and  expressly''  affirmed  tnere — ^** dis- 
tinctly," that  is,  not  minglea  with  anything  else — "  expressly,"  that 
.  is,  in  words  meaning  just  that,  without  the  aid  of  any  inference,  and 
'  susceptible  of  no  other  meaning. 

If  they  had  only  pledged  their  judicial  opinion  that  such  right  is 
affirmed  in  the  instrument  by  implication,  it  would  be  open  to  others 
to  show  that  neither  the  word  "  slave  "  nor  "  slavery  "  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Constitution,  nor  the  word  "  property  "  even,  in  any  connection 
with  language  alluding  to  the  things  slave,  or  slavery;  and  that 
wherever  in  that  instrument  the  slave  is  alluded  to,  he  is  called  a 
*^  person";  and  wherever  his  master's  legal  right  in  relation  to  him 
is  alluded  to,  it  is  spoken  of  as  "service  or  lalK)r which  may  be  due*' 
— as  a  debt  payable  in  service  or  labor.  Also  it  would  be  open  to 
show,  by  contemporaneous  history,  that  this  mode  of  alluding  to 
slaves  and  slaverv,  instead  of  speaking  of  them,  was  employed  on 
purpose  to  exclude  from  the  Constitution  the  idea  that  there  could 
be  property  in  man. 

To  snow  all  this  is  easy  and  certain. 

When  this  obvious  mistake  of  the  judges  shall  be  brought  to  their 
notice,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  withdraw  the  mis- 
taken statement,  and  reconsider  the  conclusion  based  upon  it  t 

And  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  "  our  fathers  who  framed 
the  government  under  which  we  live  " —  the  men  who  made  the  Con- 
stitution—  decided  this  same  constitutional  question  in  our  favor 
long  ago :  decided  it  without  division  among  tnemselves  when  mak- 
ing the  decision ;  without  division  among  themselves  about  the 
meaning  of  it  after  it  was  made,  and,  so  far  as  anv  evidence  is  left, 
without  basing  it  upon  any  mistaken  statement  of  facts. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  do  you  really  feel  yourselves  justified 
to  break  up  this  government  unless  such  a  court  decision  as  yours  is 
shall  be  at  once  submitted  to  as  a  conclusive  and  final  rule  of  polit- 
ical action  1  But  you  will  not  abide  the  election  of  a  Republican 
president !  In  that  supposed  event,  you  say,  you  will  destroy  the 
tJnion ;  and  then,  you  say,  the  great  crime  of  having  destroyed  it 
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will  be  upon  us !  That  is  cool.  A  highwayman  holds  a  pistol  to  my 
ear,  and  mutters  through  his  teeth,  ''  Stand  and  deliver,  or  I  shall 
kill  you,  and  then  you  will  be  a  murderer ! " 

To  be  sure,  what  the  robber  demanded  of  me — my  money — was 
my  own ;  and  I  had  a  clear  right  to  keep  it ;  but  it  was  no  more  my 
own  than  my  vote  is  my  own;  and  the  threat  of  death  to  me,  to  ex- 
tort my  money,  and  the  threat  of  destruction  to  the  Union,  to  extort 
my  vote,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  in  principle. 

A  few  words  now  to  Republicans.  It  is  exceeaingly  desirable  that 
all  parts  of  this  great  Confederacy  shall  be  at  peace,  and  in  harmony 
one  with  another.  Let  us  Republicans  do  our  part  to  have  it  so. 
Even  though  much  provoked,  let  us  do  nothing  through  passion  and 
ill  temper.  Even  though  the  Southern  people  will  not  so  much  as 
listen  to  us,  let  us  calmly  consider  their  demands,  and  yield  to  them 
if,  in  our  deliberate  view  of  our  duty,  we  possibly  can.  Judging  by 
aU  they  say  and  do,  and  by  the  subject  and  nature  of  their  contro- 
yersy  with  us,  let  us  determine,  if  we  can,  what  will  satisfy  them. 

Will  they  be  satisfied  if  the  Territories  be  unconditionally  sur- 
rendered to  them  t  We  know  they  will  not.  In  all  their  present 
oomplidnts  ag^ainst  us,  the  Territories  are  scarcely  mentioned.  In- 
vasions and  insurrections  are  the  rage  now.  Will  it  satisfy  them 
if,  in  tibe  future,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  invasions  and  insur- 
rections t  We  know  it  will  not.  We  so  know,  because  we  know  we 
never  hAd  anything  to  do  with  invasions  and  insurrections ;  and  yet 
this  total  abstaining  does  not  exempt  us  from  the  charge  and  the 
denunciation. 

The  question  recurs.  What  will  satisfy  them  1  Simply  this :  we 
must  not  only  let  them  alone,  but  we  must  somehow  convince  them 
that  we  do  let  them  alone.  This,  we  know  by  experience,  is  no 
easy  task.  We  have  been  so  trying  to  convince  them  from  the  very 
beginning  of  our  organization,  but  with  no  success.  In  all  our  plat- 
forms and  speeches  we  have  constantly  protested  our  purpose  to  let 
them  alone ;  but  this  has  had  no  tendency  to  convince  them.  Alike 
unavailing  to  convince  them  is  the  fact  that  they  have  never  detected 
a  man  of  us  in  any  attempt  to  disturb  them. 

These  natural  and  apparently  adequate  means  all  failing,  what 
will  convince  them  t  This,  and  tnis  only :  cease  to  call  slavery  wrong, 
and  join  them  in  calling  it  right.  And  this  must  be  done  thoroughly 
— done  in  acts  as  well  as  in  words.  Silence  will  not  be  tolerated — 
we  must  place  ourselves  avowedly  with  them.  Senator  Douglas's 
new  sedition  law  must  be  enacted  and  enforced,  suppressing  alTdec- 
lajtttions  that  slavery  is  wrong,  whether  made  in  politics,  in  presses, 
in  pulpits,  or  in  private.  We  must  arrest  and  return  their  fugitive 
slaves  with  greeay  pleasure.  We  must  pidl  down  our  free-State  con- 
stitutions. The  whole  atmosphere  must  be  disinfected  from  all  taint 
of  opposition  to  slavery,  beiore  they  will  cease  to  believe  that  all 
their  troubles  proceed  from  us. 

I  am  quite  aware  they  do  not  state  their  ease  precisely  in  this  way. 
Most  of  them  would  probably  say  to  us,  "  Let  us  alone ;  do  nothing 
to  OS,  and  say  what  you  please  about  slavery'."  But  we  do  let 
them  alone, —  have  never  disturbed  them, —  so  that,  after  all,  it  is 


right 
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what  we  say  which  dissatisfies  them.    They  will  uotitiuQe  to  acci 
us  of  doing,  until  we  cease  saying. 

I  am  also  awafe  they  liave  uot  as  yet  in  terms  demanded 
overthrow  of  our  free-State  BonstitntioDs,  Yet  those  eonstitotioi 
declare  the  wron^  of  slavery  with  more  solemn  emphasis  than  do 
other  aayiuga  against  it ;  and  when  oU  these  other  saj-tngs  shall  have 
been  sileoced,  the  overthrow  of  these  coustitntions  will  be  demanded, 
and  nothiug  be  left  to  resist  the  demand.  It  is  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary that  they  do  not  demand  the  whole  of  this  just  now.  Demand- 
ing what  they  do,  and  for  the  reason  they  do,  they  can  voluntarily 
stop  nowhere  short  of  this  consammation.  Holding,  as  they  do, 
that  slavery  is  morally  right  and  socially  elevating,  they  cannot 
oease  to  demand  a  full  national  recognition  of  it  as  a  legal  right 
and  a  social  blessing. 

Nor  can  we  justifiably  withhold  this  on  any  ground  save  our 
viction  that  slavery  is  wrong.  If  slavery  is  right,  all  word^  ( 
laws,  and  constitutions  against  it  are  themselves  wrong^  and  uiould' 
be  silenced  and  swept  away.  If  it  is  right,  we  cannot  justly  object 
to  its  nationality — its  universality ;  if  it  is  wrong,  they  cannot  justly 
insist  upon  its  extension — its  enlargement.  All  thev  ask  we  conld 
readily  grant,  if  we  thought  slavery  right;  all  we  ask  they  conld  as 
readily  grant,  if  they  thought  it  wrong.  Their  thinking  it  right  and 
our  thi&ing  it  wrong  is  the  precise  fact  upon  which  depends  the 
whole  controversy.  Thinking  it  right,  as  they  do,  they  are  uot  to 
blame  for  desiring  its  full  recognition  as  being  right;  but  thinking 
it  wrong,  as  we  do,  can  we  yield  to  them  1  (^n  we  east  our  votes 
with  their  view,  and  against  our  own  t  In  view  of  onr  moral, 
social,  and  political  responsibilities,  can  we  do  this  I 

Wrong  as  we  think  slarery  is,  we  can  yet  afford  to  let  it  alone 
where  it  is,  because  that  much  is  due  to  the  necessity  arising  from 
its  actual  presence  in  the  nation;  but  can  we,  while  onr  votes  will 
prevent  it,  allow  it  to  spread  into  the  national  Territories,  and  to 
overrun  us  here  in  these  free  States  T  If  our  sense  of  duty  forbids 
this,  then  let  as  stand  by  our  duty  fearlessly  and  effectively.  Let 
as  be  diverted  by  none  of  those  sophistical  contrivances  wherewith 
we  are  so  industriously  plied  and  belabored — contrivances  such  as 
groping  for  some  middle  ground  between  the  right  and  the  wrong : 
vain  as  the  search  for  a  man  who  should  be  neither  a  living  man 
nor  a  dead  man;  such  as  a  policy  of  "don't  care"  on  a  question 
about  which  all  tme  men  do  <are ;  such  as  Union  appeals  beseeching 
true  Union  men  to  yifeld  to  Bisnnionists,  reversing  the  divine  rule, 
and  calling,  not  the  sinners,  but  the  righteous  to  repentance;  such 
as  invocations  to  Washington,  imploring  men  to  unsay  what  Wash- 
ington said  and  undo  what  Washington  did. 

Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  by  false  accusatione 
against  ns,  nor  frightened  from  it  by  menaces  of  destruction  to  the 
government,  nor  of  dungeous  to  ourselves.  Let  us  have  faith  thai  j 
right  makes  might,  and  in  that  futh  let  us  to  the  end  dare  t 
duty  as  we  understand  it. 


ave  raith  toM  m 
tare  to  do  ooKH 
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March  5,  I860.— Abstbact  op  Speech  at  Habtpobd,  Conn. 

Slavery  is  the  great  political  question  of  the  nation.  Though  all 
desire  its  settlement,  it  still  remains  the  all-pervading  question  of 
the  dav.  It  has  been  so  especially  for  the  ^ast  six  years.  It  is  in- 
deed older  than  the  Revolution — rising,  subsiding,  then  rising  again, 
till  '54,  since  which  time  it  has  been  constantly  augmenting.  iSiose 
who  occasioned  the  Lecompton  imbroglio  now  admit  t^t  they  see 
no  end  to  it.  It  had  been  their  cry  that  the  vexed  question  was  just 
about  to  be  settled — '^  the  tail  of  this  hideous  creature  is  just  going 
out  of  sighf    That  cry  is  played  out,  and  has  ceased. 

Why,  when  all  desire  to  have  this  controversy  settled,  can  we  not 
settle  it  satisfactorily  t  One  reason  is,  we  want  it  settled  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Each  faction  has  a  different  plan — they  pull  different 
ways,  and  neither  has  a  decided  majority.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  question  is  underrateo,  even 
by  our  wisest  men.  K  Ibe  right,  the  first  thing  is  to  get  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  evil ;  then  we  can  provide  a  cure. 

One  sixth,  and  a  little  more,  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
are  slaves,  looked  upon  as  property,  as  nothing  but  property.  The 
cash  value  of  these  slaves,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  is  $2,000,000,000. 
This  amount  of  property  value  has  a  vast  influence  on  the  minds  of 
its  owners,  very  natursklly.  The  same  amount  of  property  would 
have  an  equal  mfluence  upon  us  if  owned  in  the  North.  Human 
nature  is  the  same — people  at  the  South  are  the  same  as  those  at 
the  North,  barring  the  difference  in  circumstances.  Public  opinion 
is  founded,  to  a  great  extent,  on  a  property  basis.  What  lessens  the 
value  of  i)roperfy  is  opposed ;  what  enhances  its  value  is  favored. 
Public  opinion  at  the  South  regards  slaves  as  property,  and  insists 
upon  treating  them  like  other  property. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  free  States  carry  on  their  government  on 
the  principle  of  the  equalitjr  of  men.  We  think  slavery  is  morally 
wrong,  and  a  direct  violation  of  that  principle.  We  all  think  it 
wrong.  It  is  clearly  proved,  I  think,  by  natural  theology,  apart 
from  revelation.  Every  man.  black,  white,  or  yello^  has  a  moutii 
to  be  fed,  and  two  hands  witn  whicn  to  feed  it — and  bread  should 
be  aUoweid  to  go  to  that  mouth  without  controversy. 

slavery  is  wrong  in  its  effect  upon  white  people  and  free  labor. 
It  is  the  only  thing  that  threatens  the  Union.  It  makes  what  Sen- 
ator Seward  has  bden  much  abused  for  calling  an  ''irrepressible 
conflict"  When  they  get  ready  to  settle  it,  we  hope  they  will  let 
us  know.  Public  opinion  settles  every  question  here;  any  policy  to 
be  permanent  must  have  public  opinion  at  the  bottom — something 
in  aooordance  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  as  it  is. 
The  projperty  basis  will  have  its  weight.  The  love  of  property  and 
a  consciousness  of  right  or  wrong  nave  conflicting  places  in  our 
organization,  which  often  make  a  man's  course  seem  crooked,  his 
conduct  a  riddle. 

Some  men  would  make  it  a  question  of  indifference,  neither  right 
nor  wrong,  merely  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents; — the  Almighty 
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has  drawn  a  line  across  the  land,  below  which  it  must  be  cultivated 
by  slave  labor,  above  which  b^  free  labor.  They  would  say:  "If 
the  question  is  between  the  white  man  and  the  ne^ro,  I  am  for  the 
white  man :  if  between  the  negro  and  the  crocodile,  I  am  for  the 
negro.''  Tnere  is  a  strong  effod;  to  make  this  policy  of  indifference 
prevail,  but  it  cannot  be  a  durable  one.  A  "don't  care"  policy  wont 
prevail,  for.  everybody  does  care. 

Is  there  a  Democrat,  especially  one  of  the  Douglas  winc:^  but  will 
declare  that  the  Declaration  of  independence  has  no  appucation  to 
the  negro  t  It  would  be  safe  to  offer  a  moderate  premium  for  such 
a  man.  I  have  asked  this  question  in  large  audiences  where  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  answering  right  out,  but  no  one  would  say 
otherwise.  Not  one  of  them  said  it  five  years  ago.  I  never  hear^ 
it  till  I  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  Judge  Douglas.  True^  Qome  men 
boldly  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  said  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 

fendence  was  not  true !  They  did  nt  sneak  around  the  question, 
say  I  heard  first  from  Douglas  that  the  Declaration  did  not  apply 
to  the  black  man.  Not  a  man  of  them  said  it  till  then — they  w^say 
it  now.  This  is  a  long  stride  toward  establishing  the  policy  of 
indifference — one  more  such  stride,  I  think,  would  do  it. 

The  proposition  that  there  is  a  struggle  between  the  white  man 
and  the  negro  contains  a  falsehood.  There  is  no  struggle.  If  there 
was,  I  should  be  for  the  white  man.  If  two  men  are  adrift  at  sea 
on  a  plank  which  will  bear  up  but  one,  the  law  justifies  either  in 
pushing  the  other  off.  I  never  had  to  struggle  to  keep  a  negro  from 
enslaving  me,  nor  did  a  negro  ever  have  to  fight  to  Keep  me  from 
enslaving  him.  They  say.  between  the  crocodile  and  the  negro, 
they  go  for  the  negro.  Tne  logical  proportion  is,  therefore,  as  a 
white  man  is  to  a  negro,  so  is  a  negro  to  a  crocodile,  or  as  a  u^gro 
may  treat  the  crocodue,  so  the  white  man  may  treat  tne  neno.  The 
"don't  care"  policy  leads  just  as  surely  to  nationalizing  ^very  as 
Jeff  Davis  himself,  but  the  doctrine  is  more  dangerous  because 
more  insidious. 

If  the  Republicans,  who  think  slavery  is  wronc^,  get  possession  of 
the  General  Government,  we  may  not  root  out  the  evil  at  once,  but 
may  at  least  prevent  its  extension.  If  I  find  a  venomous  snake  lying 
on  the  open  prairie,  I  seize  the  first  stick  and  kill  him  at  once;  but 
if  that  snake  is  in  bed  with  my  children,  I  must  be  more  cautious; — 
I  shall,  in  striking  the  snake,  also  strike  the  children,  or  arouse  the 
reptile  to  bite  the  children.  Slavery  is  the  venomous  snf^e  in  bed 
with  the  children.  But  if  the  question  is  whether  to  kill  it  on  the 
prairie  or  put  it  in  bed  with  other  children,  I  am  indined  to  think 
we  'd  kill  it. 

Another  illustration.  When  for  the  first  time  I  met  Mr.  Clay,  the 
other  day  in  the  cars,  in  front  of  us  sat  an  old  gentieman  witn  an 
enormous  wen  upon  his  neck.  Everybody  would  say  the  wen  was 
a  great  evil,  and  would  cause  the  man's  death  after  a  while;  but  yoa 
could  n't  cut  it  out,  for  he  'd  bleed  to  death  in  a  minute.  But  would 
you  ingraft  the  seeds  of  that  wen  on  the  necks  of  sound  and  health? 
men  1  He  must  endure  and  be  patient,  hoping  for  possible  reliei. 
The  wen  represents  slavery  on  the  neck  of  this  country.    This  onlj 
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applies  to  those  who  think  slavery  is  wron^.    Those  who  think  it 
right  would  consider  the  snake  a  jewel  and  the  wen  an  ornament. 

We  want  those  Democrats  who  think  slavery  wron^,  to  quit 
votinff  with  those  who  think  it  right.  They  don't  treat  it  as  they 
do  other  wrongs — they  won't  oppose  it  in  the  free  States,  for  it 
is  n't  there;  nor  in  the  slave  States,  for  it  is  there j — don't  want  it  in 
politics,  for  it  makes  agitation;  not  in  the  pulpit,  for  it  is  n't  reli- 

g'on ;  not  in  a  tract  society,  for  it  makes  a  fuss — there  is  no  place 
r  its  discussion.  Are  they  quite  consistent  in  this  f 
If  those  Democrats  really  think  slavery  wrong,  they  will  be  much 
pleased  when  earnest  men  in  the  slave  States  take  up  a  plan  of 
gradual  emancipation,  and  go  to  work  energetically  and  very  kindly 
to  get  rid  of  the  evil.  Now  let  us  test  them.  Frank  Blair  tried  it ; 
and  he  ran  for  Confess  in  '58,  and  got  beaten.  Did  the  Democracy 
feel  bad  about  it  f  I  reckon  not.  I  guess  you  all  flung  up  your  hats 
and  shouted, ''  Hurrah  for  the  Democracy ! " 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  slavery  was  treated 
by  the  Constitution.  The  word  "  slave  "  is  nowhere  used ;  the  supply 
oi  slaves  was  to  be  prohibited  after  1808 ;  they  stopped  the  spread 
of  it  in  tiie  Territories ;  seven  of  the  States  abolished  it.  He  argued 
very  conclusively  that  it  was  then  regarded  as  an  evil  which  would 
eventucdly  be  got  rid  of,  and  that  they  desired,  once  rid  of  it,  to  have 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  remind  them  of  it.  The  Republicans 
go  back  to  first  principles,  and  deal  with  it  as  a  wrong.  Mason,  of 
Virginia,  said  openly  tnat  the  f  ramers  of  our  government  were  anti- 
davery.  SLammond,  of  South  Carolina,  said,  '^  Washington  set  this 
evil  example."  Bully  Brooks  said,  ''At  .the  time  the  Constitution 
was  formed,  no  one  supposed  slavery  woiild  last  till  now."  We  stick 
to  the  policy  of  our  fathers. 

The  Democracy  are  given  to  bushwhacking.  After  having  their 
errors  and  misstatements  continually  thrust  in  their  faces,  they  pay 
no  heed,  but  ^o  on  howling  about  Seward  and  the  "  irrepressible  con- 
flict." That  IS  bushwhacking.  So  with  John  Brown  and  Harper's 
Ferry.  They  charge  it  upon  the  Republican  party,  and  ignomini- 
ond^  fail  in  all  attempts  to  substantiate  the  charge.  Tet  they  go 
on  with  their  bushwhacking,  the  pack  in  full  cry  after  John  Brown. 
The  Democrats  had  just  l^n  wnipped  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  seized  upon  the  unfortunate  Harper's  Ferry  affair  to  influence 
other  elections  then  pending.  They  said  to  eacn  other,  '^  Jump  in ; 
now 's  your  chance";  and  were  sorrv  there  were  not  more  killed. 
But  thev  did  nt  succeed  well.  Let  them  go  on  with  their  howling. 
They  wul  succeed  when  by  slandering  women  you  get  them  to  love 
you,  and  by  slandering  men  you  set  them  to  vote  for  you. 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  t<K)k  up  the  Massachusetts  shoemakers'  strike, 
treating  it  in  a  humorous  and  philosophical  manner,  and  exposing  to 
ridiodle  the  foolish  pretense  of  Senator  Douglas — that  the  strike 
arose  from  "  this  unfortunate  sectional  warfare."  Mr.  Lincoln  thanked 
God  that  we  have  a  system  of  labor  where  there  can  be  a  strike. 
Whatever  the  pressure,  there  is  a  point  where  the  workman  may 
stop.   He  did  nt  pretend  to  be  familiar  with  the  subject  of  the  shoe 
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strike — probably  knew  as  little  about  it  as  Senator  Donglas  him- 
self. Shall  we  stop  making  war  upon  the  South  t  We  never  have 
made  war  upon  them.  It  any  one  has,  he  had  better  go  and  hang 
himself  and  save  Virginia  the  trouble.  K  you  give  up  your  convic- 
tions and  call  slavery  right,  as  they  do,  you  let  slavery  in  upon  you 
— instead  of  white  laborers  who  can  stnke,  you  11  soon  have  Uack 
laborers  who  can't  strike. 

I  have  heard  that  in  consequence  of  this  ''  sectional  warfare,"  as 
Douglas  calls  it.  Senator  Mason,  of  Virginia,  had  appeared  in  a  suit 
of  homespun.  Now,  up  in  New  Hampshire,  the  woolen  and  cotton 
mills  are  all  busy,  and  tnere  is  no  strike —  they  are  busy  making  the 
very  goods  Senator  Mason  has  quit  buying!  To  cany  out  his  idea, 
he  ought  to  go  barefoot !  If  that 's  the  j^an,  they  should  begin  at 
the  foundation,  and  adopt  the  well-known  '^  Georgia  costume"  of  a 
shirt-collar  and  pair  of  spurs. 

It  reminded  nim  of  the  man  who  had  a  poor,  old,  lean,  bony, 
spavined  horse,  with  swelled  legs.  He  was  asked  what  he  was  going 
to  do  with  sucn  a  miserable  beast — the  poor  creature  would  die. 
*^  Dot"  said  he.  ''  I  'm  going  to  fat  him  up ;  dont  you  see  that  I  have 
got  him  seal  fat  as  high  as  the  knees  T"  Well,  they  have  got  the 
Union  dissolved  up  to  the  ankle,  but  no  further! 

All  portions  of  this  Confederacy  should  act  in  harmony  and  with 
careful  deliberation.  The  Democrats  cry  "  John  Brown  invasion." 
We  are  guiltless  of  it,  but  our  denial  does  not  satisfy  them.  Nothing 
will  satisfy  them  but  disinfecting  the  atmosphere  entirely  of  all  op- 
position to  slavery.  They  have  not  demanded  of  us  to  yield  the 
guards  of  liberty  in  our  State  constitutions,  but  it  will  naturally  come 
to  that  after  a  while.  If  we  give  up  to  them,  we  cannot  refusie  even 
their  utmost  request.  If  slavery  is  ri^ht,  it  ought  to  be  extended,* 
if  not,  it  ought  to  be  restricted — there  is  no  middle  ground.  Wrong 
as  we  think  it,  we  can  afford  to  let  it  alone  where  it  of  necessity  now 
exists :  but  we  cannot  afford  to  extend  it  into  free  territory  and 
around  our  own  homes.    Let  us  stand  against  it ! 

The  "  Union  »  arrangements  are  aU  a  Ibimbug-  they  reverse  the 
scriptural  order,  calling  the  righteous,  and  not  sinners,  to  repentance. 
Let  us  not  be  slandered  or  intimidated  to  turn  from  our  duty.  Eter- 
nal right  makes  might;  as  we  understand  our  duty,  let  us  do  it ! 


March  6,  I860.— Speech  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-citizens  of  New  Haven:  If  the  Republi- 
can party  of  this  nation  shall  ever  have  the  national  house  in- 
trusted to  its  keeping,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  that  party  to  attend 
to  all  the  affairs  of  national  housekeeping.  Whatever  matters  of 
importance  may  come  up,  whatever  d^UBculties  may  arise,  in  the 
way  of  its  admmistration  of  the  government,  that  party  will  then 
have  to  attend  to:  it  will  then  be  compelled  to  attend  to  other  ques- 
tions besides  this  question  which  now  assumes  an  overwhelming 
importance — the  question  of  slavery.  It  is  true  that  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Republican  party  this  question  of  slavery  was  more 
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important  than  any  other;  indeed,  so  much  more  important  has  it 
be^me  that  no  other  national  question  can  even  get  a  hearing  just 
at  present.  The  old  question  of  tariff —  a  matter  that  will  remain 
one  of  the  chief  affairs  of  national  housekeeping  to  all  time;  the 
question  of  the  management  of  financial  affairs;  the  question  of 
the  disposition  of  the  public  domain:  how  shall  it  be  managed  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  it  well  settled,  and  of  making  there  the  homes 
of  a  free  and  happy  people — these  will  remain  open  and  require 
attention  for  a  great  while  yet,  and  these  questions  will  have  to 
be  attended  to  by  whatever  party  has  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment. Tet  just  now  they  cannot  even  obtain  a  hearing,  and  I  do 
not  purpose  to  detain  you  upon  these  topics,  or  what  sort  of  hear- 
ing they  should  have  when  opportunity  shall  come.  For  whether 
we  will  or  not,  the  question  of  slavery  is  the  question,  the  all- 
absorbing  topic,  of  the  day.  It  is  true  that  all  of  us — and  by  that 
I  mean  not  the  Republican  party  alone,  but  the  whole  American 
people  here  and  elsewhere — all  of  us  wish  this  question  settled; 
wisn  it  out  of  the  way.  It  stands  in  the  way  and  prevents  the 
adjustment  and  the  giving  of  necessarv  attention  to  other  (juestions 
of  national  housekeeping.  The  people  of  the  whole  nation  agree 
that  this  question  ought  to  be  settled,  and  yet  it  is  not  settled ;  and 
the  reason  is  that  they  are  not  yet  agreed  how  it  shall  be  settled. 
All  wish  it  done,  but  some  wish  one  way  and  some  another,  and 
some  a  third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth ;  different  bodies  are  pulling  in 
different  directions,  and  none  of  them  having  a  decided  majority 
are  able  to  accomplish  the  common  object. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  vear  1854,  a  new  policy  was  inaugurated 
with  the  avowed  object  and  confident  promise  that  it  would  entirely 
and  forever  put  an  end  to  the  slavery  agitation.  It  was  asain  and 
again  declared  that  under  this  policy,  when  once  successfully  estab- 
lishedy  the  country  would  be  forever  rid  of  this  whole  question.  Yet 
under  the  operation  of  that  policy  this  agitation  has  not  only  not 
eeasedf  but  it  has  been  constantly  augment^.  And  this,  too,  although 
from  the  day  of  its  introduction  its  friends,  who  promised  that  it 
would  whoUy  end  all  agitation,  constantly  insisted,  down  to  the  time 
that  the  Leeompton  bill  was  introduced,  that  it  was  working  admira- 
bly, and  that  its  inevitable  tendency  was  to  remove  the  question  for- 
ever from  the  politics  of  the  country.  Can  you  call  to  mind  any 
Democratic  speech,  made  after  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Leeompton  bill,  in  which  it  was  not  predicted 
that  the  slavery  agitation  was  iust  at  an  end;  that  'Hhe  Abolition 
excitement  was  played  out,^  '^  the  Kansas  question  was  dead,"  'Hhey 
have  made  the  most  they  can  out  of  this  question  and  it  is  now  for- 
ever 8ettled''t  But  since  the  Leeompton  bill,  no  Democrat  within 
my  experience  has  ever  m*etended  that  he  could  see  the  end.  That 
cry  has  been  dropped.  They  themselves  do  not  pretend  now  that 
the  affitation  of  tnis  subject  has  come  to  an  end  yet.  The  truth  is 
that  &is  questioiLis  one  of  national  importance^  and  we  cannot  help 
dealing  with  it;  we  must  do  something  about  it,  whether  we  will  or 
noL  we  cannot  avoid  it;  the  subject  is  one  we  cannot  avoid  con. 
•idering;  we  can  no  more  avoid  it  than  a  man  can  live  without  eat- 
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ing.  It  is  upon  us;  it  attaches  to  the  body  politic  as  much  and  as 
closely  as  the  natural  wants  attach  to  our  natural  bodies.  Now  I 
think  it  important  that  this  matter  should  be  taken  up  in  earnest 
and  really  settled.  And  one  way  to  bring  about  a  true  settlement  of 
the  question  is  to  understand  its  true  magnitude. 

There  have  been  many  efforts  to  settle  it.  Again  and  again  it  has 
been  fondlv  hoped  that  it  was  settled,  but  every  time  it  breaks  out 
afresh,  and  more  violently  than  ever.  It  was  settled,  our  fathers 
hoped,  by  the  Missouri  Compromise,  but  it  did  not  stay  settled. 
Then  the  compromises  of  18^  were  declared  to  be  a  full  and  final 
settlement  of  the  question.  The  two  great  parties,  each  in  national 
convention,  adopted  resolutions  declaring  tnat  the  settlement  made 
by  the  compromise  of  1850  was  a  finality  —  that  it  would  last  for- 
ever. Tet  now  Ions  before  it  was  unsettled  again  1  It  broke  out 
again  in  1854,  and  bmzed  higher  and  raged  more  furiously  than  ever 
before,  and  the  agitation  has  not  rested  since. 

These  repeated  settlements  must  have  some  fault  about  them. 
There  must  be  some  inadequacy  in  their  very  nature  to  the  purpose 
for  which  thev  were  designed.  We  can  only  speculate  as  to  wnere 
that  fault — tnat  inadequacy  is,  but  we  may  perhaps  profit  by  past 
experience. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  causes  of  these  repeated  f  aUures  is  that  our 
best  and  greatest  men  have  greatly  underestimated  the  size  of  this 
question.  They  have  constantly  brought  forward  small  cores  for 
great  sores — plasters  too  small  to  cover  the  wound.  That  is  one 
reason  that  all  settlements  have  proved  so  temporary,  so  evanescent 

Look  at  the  magnitude  of  this  subject  One  sixth  of  our  popn]a> 
tion,  in  round  numbers — not  quite  one  sixth,  and  yet  more  than  a 
seventh  —  about  one  sixth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States,  are  slaves.  The  owners  of  these  slaves  consider  them  prop- 
erty. The  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  owners  is  that  of  property,  and 
notiiing  else ;  it  induces  them  to  insist  upon  all  that  will  favorably 
affect  its  value  as  property,  to  demand  laws  and  institutions  and  a 

Sublic  policy  that  shall  increase  and  secure  its  value,  and  make  it 
urable,  lasting,  and  universal.  The  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
owners  is  to  persuade  them  that  there  is  no  wrong  in  it:  The  slave- 
holder does  not  like  to  be  considered  a  mean  fellow  for  holding  that 
species  of  property,  and  hence  he  has  to  struggle  within  himseS,  and 
sets  about  arguing  himself  into  the  belief  that  slavery  is  right.  The 
property  influences  his  mind.  The  dissenting  minister  who  argued ' 
some  theological  point  with  one  of  the  establisned  church  was  always 
met  by  the  reply,  ''I  can't  see  it  so."  He  of^ened  the  Bible  and 
pointed  him  to  a  passage,  but  the  orthodox  minister  repUed,  ^'  leant 
see  it  so."  Then  he  showed  him  a  single  word — "  Can  you  see  thatf ' 
*^  Yes,  I  see  it  *'  was  the  reply.  The  dissenter  laid  a  guinea  over  the 
word,  and  asked,  "  Do  you  see  it  now  t "  So  here.  Whether  the 
owners  of  this  species  of  property  do  really  see  it  as  it  is,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say ;  but  if  they  do,  they  see  it  as  it  is  tluDPngh  two  billioDS 
of  dollars,  and  that  is  a  pretty  thick  coating.  Certain  it  is  that  th^ 
do  not  see  it  as  we  see  it.  Certain  it  is  that  this  two  thousand  mil- 
lion of  dollars  invented  in  this  species  of  property  is  all  so  concen- 
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trated  that  the  mind  can  grasp  it  at  once.  This  immense  pecuniary 
interest  has  its  influence  upon  their  minds. 

Bat  here  in  Connecticut  and  at  the  North  slavery  does  not  exist, 
and  we  see  it  through  no  such  medium.  To  us  it  appears  natural  to 
think  that  slaves  are  human  beings;  men,  not  property;  that  some 
of  the  things,  at  least,  stated  about  men  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence applv  to  them  as  well  as  to  us.  I  say  we  think,  most  of 
us,  tiiat  this  charter  of  freedom  applies  to  the  slave  as  well  as  to 
ourselves;  that  the  class  of  arguments  put  forward  to  batter  down 
that  idea  are  also  calculated  to  break  down  the  very  idea  of  free 
government,  even  for  white  men,  and  to  undermine  the  very  founda- 
tions of  free  society.  We  think  slavery  a  great  moral  wrong,  and 
while  we  do  not  claim  the  right  to  touch  it  where  it  exists,  we  wish 
to  treat  it  as  a  wrong  in  the  Territories,  where  our  votes  will  reach  it. 
We  think  that  a  respect  for  ourselves,  a  regard  for  future  generations 
and  for  the  God  that  made  us,  require  that  we  put  down  this  wrong 
where  our  votes  will  properly  reach  it.  We  think  that  species  of 
labor  an  injury  to  free  white  men — in  short,  we  think  slavery  a 
great  moral,  social,  and  political  evil,  tolerable  onlv  because,  and  so 
uu*  as,  its  actual  existence  makes  it  necessary  to  tolerate  it,  and  that 
bevond  Uiat  it  ou^ht  to  be  treated  as  a  wrong. 

Now  these  two  ideas — the  proi)erty  idea  that  slavery  is  right  and 
the  idea  that  it  is  wrong — come  into  collision,  and  do  actuidly  pro- 
duce that  irrepressible  conflict  which  Mr.  Seward  has  been  so  roundly 
abused  for  mentioning.  The  two  ideas  conflict,  and  must  forever 
conflict. 

Again,  in  its  political  aspect  does  anything  in  any  way  endanger 
the  perpetuity  of  this  Union  but  that  single  thing —  slavery!  Many 
of  our  adversaries  are  anxious  to  claim  that  they  are  specially  de- 
voted to  the  Union,  and  take  pains  to  charge  upon  us  nostility  to 
the  Union.  Now  we  claim  that  we  are  the  only  true  Union  men. 
and  we  put  to  them  this  one  proposition :  What  ever  endangerea 
this  Union  save  and  except  slavery  1  Did  any  other  thing  ever 
cause  a  moment's  feart  All  men  must  agree  that  this  thing  alone 
has  ever  endangered  the  perpetiuty  of  the  Union.  But  if  it  was 
threatened  by  any  other  influence,  would  not  all  men  say  that  the 
best  tiiinff  that  could  be  done,  if  we  could  not  or  ought  not  to  destroy 
it,  would  De  at  least  to  keep  it  from  growing  any  larger f  Can  any 
man  believe  tiiat  the  way  to  save  the  Union  is  to  extend  and  in- 
erease  tiie  only  thing  that  threatens  the  Union,  and  to  suffer  it  to 
grow  bigger  and  bigger  1 

Whenever  this  question  shall  be  settled,  it  must  be  settled  on  some 
idiilosopliical  basis.    No  policy  that  does  not  rest  upon  philosophical 

Ghlie  opinion  can  be  permanently  maintained.  And  hence  there  are 
t  two  policies  in  regard  to  slavery  that  ean  be  at  all  maintained. 
Tha  first,  based  on  the  property  view  that  slavery  is  right,  con- 
jbrms  to  that  idea  througnout,  and  demands  that  we  shall  do  every- 
thing for  it  that  we  ought  to  do  if  it  were  right.  We  must  sweep 
away  all  opposition^  for  opposition  to  the  right  is  wrong ;  we  must 
agree  that  slavery  is  right,  and  we  must  adopt  the  idea  that  prop- 
erty has  perroaded  the  owner  to  believe,  that  slavery  is  morally  right 
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and  socially  elevating.    This  gives  a  philosophical  basis  for  a  per- 
manent poucy  of  encouragement. 

The  omer  policy  is  one  that  squares  with  the  idea  that  slaveij  is 
wrong,  and  it  consists  in  doing  ever^hing  that  we  ought  to  do  u  it 
is  wrong.  Now  I  don't  wish  to  be  misun<^rstood,  nor  to  leave  a  gap 
down  to  be  misrepresented,  even.  I  don't  mean  that  we  ought  to 
attack  it  where  it  exists.  To  me  it  seems  that  if  we  were  to  form 
a  government  anew,  in  view  of  the  actual  presence  of  slavery  we 
should  find  it  necessary  to  frame  just  such  a  government  as  our 
fathers  did:  giving  to  the  slaveholder  the  entire  control  where  the 
system  was  established,  while  we  possess  the  power  to  restrain  it 
from  going  outside  those  limits.  From  the  necessities  of  the  case 
we  should  be  compelled  to  form  lust  such  a  government  as  our 
blessed  fathers  gave  us;  and  surely  if  they  have  so  made  it,  that 
adds  another  reason  why  we  should  let  slavery  alone  where  it  exists. 

If  I  saw  a  venomous  snake  crawling  in  the  road,  any  man  would 
say  I  mi^ht  seize  the  nearest  stick  and  kill  it ;  but  if  I  found  that 
snake  in  bed  with  my  children,  that  would  be  anotlier  question.  I 
might  hurt  the  children  more  tnan  the  snake^  and  it  might  bite  them. 
Much  more,  if  I  found  it  in  bed  with  my  neighbor's  cmldren,  and  I 
had  bound  myself  b^  a  solemn  compact  not  to  meddle  witib  his 
children  under  anv  circumstances,  it  would  become  me  to  let  that 
particular  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  gentleman  alone.  But  if  there 
was  a  bed  newly  m^e  up,  to  which  the  children  were  to  be  taken, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  take  a  batch  of  young  snakes  and  put 
them  there  witn  them,  I  take  it  no  man  would  say  there  was  any 
question  how  I  ought  to  decide  I 

That  is  just  the  case.  The  new  Territories  are  the  newly  made 
bed  to  which  our  children  are  to  go,  and  it  lies  with  the  nation  to 
say  whether  they  shall  have  snakes  mixed  up  with  them  or  not  It 
does  not  seem  as  if  there  could  be  much  hesitation  what  our  poUcy 
should  be. 

Now  I  have  spoken  of  a  policy  based  on  the  idea  that  slavery  is 
wrong,  and  a  policy  based  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  right.  But  an 
effort  has  been  made  for  a  policy  that  shall  treat  it  as  neither 
right  nor  wrong.  It  is  based  upon  utter  indifference.  Its  lead- 
inff  advocate  has  said :  "  I  don't  care  whether  it  be  voted  up  or  down." 
"  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents."  "  The  Almighty  has 
drawn  a  line  across  this  continent,  on  one  side  of  which  all  soil  must 
forever  be  cultivated  by  slave  labor,  and  on  the  other  by  free." 
"  When  the  struggle  is  between  the  wnite  man  and  the  negro,  I  am 
for  the  white  man;  when  it  is  between  the  negro  and  the  crocodile, 
I  am  for  the  negro."  Its  central  idea  is  indifference.  It  holds  that 
it  makes  no  more  difference  to  us  whether  the  Territories  become 
free  or  slave  States,  than  whether  my  neighbor  stocks  his  farm  with 
homed  cattle  or  puts  it  into  tobacco.  All  recomize  this  poUcy,  tibe 
plausible  sugar-coated  name  of  which  is  "  popuTar  sovereignty." 

This  policy  chieflv  stands  in  the  way  of  a  permanent  setuement  of 
the  question.  I  believe  there  is  no  danger  of  it«  becoming  the  per- 
manent policy  of  the  country,  for  it  is  based  on  a  public  indifference. 
There  is  nobody  that  "don't  care.''   All  the  people  do  care,  one  way 
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or  the  other.  I  do  not  charge  that  its  anthor,  when  he  says  he 
'^ don't  care,"  states  his  individual  opinion;  he  only  expresses  his 
policy  for  the  government.  I  understand  that  he  has  never  said,  as 
an  individual,  whether  he  thought  slavery  ri^ht  or  wrong — and  he  js 
tiie  only  man  in  the  nation  tlmt  has  not.  Now  such  a  policy  may 
have  a  temporary  run;  it  may  spring  up  as  necessary  to  the  political 
prospects  of  some  gentleman — but  it  is  utterly  baseless  j  the  people 
are  not  indifferent,  and  it  can  therefore  have  no  durability  or  per- 
manence. 

But  suppose  it  could !  Then  it  can  be  maintained  only  by  a  pub- 
lic opinion  that  shall  say,  '^  We  don't  care."  There  must  oe  a  change 
in  public  opinion ;  the  public  mind  must  be  so  far  debauched  as  to 
square  with  this  policy  of  caring  not  at  all.  The  people  must  come 
to  consider  this  as  ''  merely  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents,"  and  to 
believe  that  in  some  places  the  Almighty  has  made  slavery  necessarily 
eternal.  This  policy  can  be  brought  to  prevail  if  the  people  can  be 
brought  round  to  say  honestly,  "  We  don't  care  " ;  if  not,  it  can  never 
be  maintained.    It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  that  can  be  done. 

Ton  are  ready  to  say  it  cannot ;  but  be  not  too  fast.  Remember 
what  a  long  stride  has  been  taken  since  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise!  Do  you  know  of  any  Democrat,  of  either  branch  of 
Uie  party — do  you  know  one  who  declares  that  he  believes  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  has  any  application  to  the  negro  t 
Judge  Taney  declares  that  it  has  not,  and  «fudge  Douglas  even  vili- 
fies me  personally  and  scolds  me  roundly  for  saying  that  the  Decla- 
ration applies  to  all  men,  and  that  negroes  are  men.  Is  there  a 
Draaocrat  here  who  does  not  denv  that  the  Declaration  applies  to 
a  negrof  Do  any  of  you  know  or  onet  Well,  I  have  tried  before 
perhaps  fifty  aumences,  some  larger  and  some  smaller  than  this,  to 
find  one  sucm  Democrat,  and  never  yet  have  I  found  one  who  said 
I  did  not  place  him  rignt  in  that.  I  must  assume  that  Democrats 
hold  that:  and  now  not  one  of  these  Democrats  can  show  that  he 
said  tiiat  five  years  ago!  I  venture  to  defy  the  whole  party  to  pro- 
dnoe  one  man  that  ever  uttered  the  belief  that  the  Declaration  did 
not  ^>ply  to  negroes  before  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise! 
Four  or  five  years  ago  we  all  thought  negroes  were  men,  and  that 
when  "all  men"  were  named,  negroes  were  included.  But  the  whole 
Democratic  party  has  deliberately  taken  negroes  from  the  class  of 
men  and  put  them  in  the  class  of  brutes.  Turn  it  as  you  will,  it  is 
simply  the  truth !  Don't  be  too  hasty  then  in  saying  that  the  people 
cannot  be  brought  to  this  new  doctrine,  but  note  that  long  striae. 
One  more  as  long  completes  the  journey  from  where  negroes  are 
estimated  as  men  to  where  they  are  estimated  as  mere  brutes — as 
ridbitfnl  properhrl 

That  saying  "In  the  struggle  between  the  white  man  and  the 
negro,''  etc.,  iraich,  I  know,  came  from  the  same  source  as  this  pol- 
icy—  that  saying  marks  another  step.  There  is  a  falsehood  wrapped 
S>  in  that  statement.  "  In  the  struggle  between  the  white  man  and 
6  negro,"  assumes  that  there  is  a  struggle,  in  which  either  the 
white  man  must  enslave  the  negro  or  the  nes^o  must  enslave  the 
white.    There  is  no  such  struggle.    It  is  merely  an  ingenious  false- 
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hood  to  degrade  and  bratalize  the  negro.  Let  each  let  the  other 
alone,  and  there  is  no  strn^le  about  it.  If  it  was  like  two  wrecked 
seamen  on  a  narrow  plank,  where  each  must  push  the  other  off  or 
drown  himself,  I  would  push  the  negro  off — or  a  white  man  either; 
but  it  is  not :  the  plank  is  large  enough  for  both.  This  eood  earth  is 
plenty  broad  enough  for  white  man  and  negro  both^  and  Uiere  is  no 
need  of  either  pushing  the  other  off. 

So  that  saying,  ^'  In  the  struggle  between  the  negro  and  the  croco- 
dile," etc.,  is  mMe  up  from  the  idea  that  down  where  the  crocodile 
inhabits,  a  white  man  can^t  labor ;  it  must  be  nothing  else  but  croco- 
dile or  negro ;  if  the  negro  does  not.  the  crocodile  must  possess  the 
earth ;  in  that  case  he  declares  for  tne  negro.  The  meaning  of  the 
whole  is  just  this :  As  a  white  man  is  to  a  negro,  so  is  a  negro  to  a 
crocodile ;  and  as  the  negro  may  rightfully  treat  the  crocodile,  so 
may  the  white  man  rightfully  treat  the  negro.  This  very  dear 
phrBse  coined  by  its  auwor,  and  so  dear  tihat  he  deliberately  repeats 
it  in  many  speeches,  has  a  tendency  to  still  further  brutalize  the 
negro,  and  to  bring  public  opinion  to  the  point  of  utter  indifference 
whether  men  so  brutalized  are  enslaved  or  not.  When  that  time 
shall  come,  if  ever,  I  think  that  policy  to  which  I  refer  may  prevail 
But  I  hope  the  good  free  men  of  this  country  will  never  fUlow  it  to 
come,  and  until  then  the  policy  can  never  be  maintained. 

Now,  consider  the  effect  of  this  policy.  We  in  the  States  are  not 
to  care  whether  freedom  or  slavery  gets  the  better,  but  the  people  in 
the  Territories  may  care.  They  are  to  decide,  and  tiiey  may  think 
what  they  please:  it  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents!  But  are  not 
the  people  of  the  Territories  detailed  from  the  States!  If  this  feeUng 
of  indifference — this  absence  of  moral  sense  about  the  question — 
prevails  in  the  States,  will  it  not  be  carried  into  the  Territories! 
Will  not  every  man  say, "I  don't  care;  it  is  nothing  to  me"t  If  any 
one  comes  that  wants  slavery,  must  they  not  say,  **  I  don't  caw 
whether  freedom  or  slavery  be* voted  up  or  voted  down  "f  It  results 
at  last  in  nationalizing  the  institution  of  slavery.  Even  if  fairly  car- 
ried out,  that  policy  is  just  as  certain  to  nationalize  slavery  as  ^e 
doctrine  of  Jeff  Davis  himself.  These  are  only  two  roads  to  the 
same  goal,  and  ^^  popular  sovereignty''  is  just  as  sure,  and  almost  as 
short,  as  the  other. 

What  we  want,  and  all  we  want,  is  to  have  with  us  the  men  who 
think  slavery  wrong.  But  those  who  say  they  hate  slavery,  and  are 
opposed  to  it,  but  yet  act  with  the  Democratic  party — where  are 
they?  Let  us  apply  a  few  tests.  You  say  that  you  tnink  slavery  a 
wrong,  but  you  renounce  all  attempts  to  restrain  it.  Is  there  any- 
thing else  that  you  think  wrong,  that  you  are  not  willing  to  deal  wiOi 
as  a  wrong!  Why  are  you  so  careful,  so  tender  of  this  one  wrong 
and  no  other!  You  will  not  let  us  do  a  single  thing  as  if  it  was 
wrong;  there  is  no  place  where  you  will  allow  it  to  m  even  called 
wrong.  We  must  not  call  it  wrong  in  the  free  States,  because  it  is 
not  there,  and  we  must  not  call  it  wrong  in  the  slave  States, because 
it  is  there ;  we  must  not  call  it  wrong  in  politics,  because  that  is 
brining  morality  into  politics,  and  we  must  not  call  it  wrong  in  the 
pulpit,  because  that  is  bringing  politics  into  religion  j  we  must  not 
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bring  it  into  the  tract  society,  or  other  societies,  because  those  are 
snch  unsuitable  places,  and  tnere  is  no  single  place,  according  to 
you,  where  this  wrong  thing  can  properly  be  called  wrong. 

Perhaps  you  will  plead  that  if  the  people  of  slave  States  should  of 
themselves  set  on  root  an  effort  for  emancipation,  you  would  wish 
them  success  and  bid  them  God-speed.  Let  us  test  that !  In  1858 
the  emancipation  party  of  Missouri,  with  Prank  Blair  at  their  head, 
tried  to  get  up  a  movement  for  that  purpose;  and,  having  started  a 
party,  contested  the  State.  Blair  was  beaten,  apparently  if  not 
truly,  and  when  the  news  came  to  Connecticut,  you,  who  knew  that 
Frank  Blair  was  taking  hold  of  this  thing  by  the  right  end,  and 
doing  the  only  thing  that  you  say  can  properly  be  done  to  remove 
this  wrong — did  you  bow  your  heads  in  sorrow  because  of  that  de- 
feat t  Do  you,  any  of  you,  mow  one  single  Democrat  that  showed 
sorrow  over  that  result t  Not  one!  On  the  contrary,  every  man 
threw  up  his  hat,  and  hallooed  at  the  top  of  his  lungs, '^^  Hooray  for 
Democracy !  '^ 

Now,  ffentleman,  the  Republicans  desire  to  place  this  great  ques- 
tion of  smvery  on  the  very  basis  on  which  our  fathers  placed  it,  and 
no  otiier.  It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  "our  fathers  who  framed 
this  government  under  which  we  live  ^  looked  on  slavery  as  wrong, 
and  so  framed  it  and  everything  about  it  as  to  square  with  the  idea 
that  it  was  wrong,  so  far  as  the  necessities  arising  from  its  existence 
permitted.  In  forming  the  Constitution  they  found  the  slave-trade 
existing,  capital  invested  in  it,  fields  depending  upon  it  for  labor, 
and  the  whole  system  resting  upon  the  importetion  of  slave  labor. 
They  therefore  did  not  prohibit  the  slave-trade  at  once,  but  they 
gave  the  power  to  prohibit  it  after  twenty  years.  Why  was  this? 
What  other  foreign  trade  did  they  treat  in  that  way  f  Would  they 
have  done  this  if  they  had  not  thought  slavery  wrong! 

Another  thing  was  done  by  some  of  the  same  men  who  framed 
the  Constitution,  and  afterwardadopted  as  their  own  act  by  the  first 
Congress  held  under  that  Constitution,  of  which  many  of  the  framers 
were  members — they  prohibited  the  spread  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories. Thus  the  same  men,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  cut  off 
the  supply  and  prohibited  the  spread  of  slavery;  and  both  acts  show 
conclusively  that  they  considered  that  the  thing  was  wrong. 

If  additional  proof  is  wanting,  it  can  be  found  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  Constitution.  When  men  are  framing  a  supreme  law  and 
chart  of  government  to  secure  blessings  and  prosperity  to  untold 
generations  yet  to  come,  they  use  language  as  short  and  direct  and 
plain  as  can  be  found  to  express  their  meaning.  In  all  matters  but 
this  of  slavery  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  used  the  very  clearest, 
shortest,  and  most  direct  language.  But  the  Constitution  alludes 
to  slavery  three  times  without  mentioning  it  once !  The  language 
used  becomes  ambiguous,  roundabout,  and  mystical.  They  speak 
of  the  *' immigration  of  persons,''  and  mean  the  importation  of 
slaves,  but  do  not  say  so.  In  establishing  a  basis  of  representation 
they  say  "all  other  persons,"  when  they  mean  to  say  slaves.  Why 
did  they  not  use  the  shortest  phrase !  In  providing  for  the  return 
of  fugitives  they  say  "persons  held  to  service  or  labor."    If  they  had 
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said  "  slaves,"  it  would  have  been  plainer  and  less  liable  to  miscon- 
structifin.  Wby  did  u't  they  do  it  1  We  cannot  doubt  that  it  was 
done  on  pnrpoBe.  Only  one  reason  is  possible,  and  that  is  supplied 
us  by  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution — and  it  is  not  possible 
fur  man  to  conceive  of  any  other.  They  expected  and  desired  that 
the  system  would  come  to  ttn  end,  and  meant  that  when  it  did  the 
Conetitntion  should  not  show  that  there  ever  had  been  a  slave  iK  J 
this  good  free  country  of  ours.  1 

I  will  dwell  on  that  no  longer.  I  see  the  signs  of  the  approach-  ' 
ing  triumph  of  the  Republicjins  in  the  bearing  of  their  i>«ilitic«} 
adversaries.  A  great  deal  of  this  war  with  ns  nowadays  is  mere 
bushwhacking.  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  Napoleon's  cav- 
ali^  had  charged  again  and  again  upon  the  uubroken  squares  of 
British  infantry,  at  last  they  were  giving  up  the  attempt,  and  going 
off  iu  disorder,  when  some  of  the  officers,  in  mere  vexation  and  com- 
plete despair,  fired  their  pistols  at  those  solid  squares.  The  Demo- 
crats are  in  that  sort  of  extreme  desperation;  it  is  nothing  else.  I 
will  take  up  a  few  of  these  arguments- 
There  is  "tbe  irrepressible  conflict."  How  they  rail  at  Seward 
for  that  saying !  They  repeat  it  constantly ;  and  although  the  proof 
has  been  thrust  under  their  noses  again  and  again  that  aunost 
every  good  man  since  the  formation  of  our  government  has  uttered 
that  same  sentiment,  from  General  Washington,  who  "trusted  that 
we  should  yet  have  a  confederacy  of  free  States,"  with  Jefferson, 
Jay,  Monroe,  down  to  the  latest  days,  yet  they  refuse  to  notice  that 
at  all,  and  persist  in  railing  at  Seward  for  saying  it.  Even  Roger 
A.  Pryor,  editor  of  the  Richmond  "  Enqnirer,"  uttered  the  same 
sentiment  in  almost  the  same  language,  and  yet  so  little  offense  did 
it  give  the  Democrats  that  he  was  sent  for  to  Washington  to  edit 
the  "States"  —  the  Douglas  organ  there,  while  Douglas  goes  into 
hvdrophobia  and  spasms  of  rage  because  Seward  dared  to  repeat  it 
T!hat  IS  what  I  call  bushwhacking — a  sort  of  argument  that  they 
must  know  anv  child  can  see  through. 

Another  is  John  Brown  !  You  stir  np  insurrections :  yon  invade 
the  South  !  John  Brown !  Harper's  Ferry  t  WTiy,  John  Brown 
was  uot  a  Republican !  You  have  never  implicated  a  single  Repub- 
lican in  that  Harper's  Ferry  enterprise.  We  tell  you  if  any  member 
of  the  Republican  party  is  guilty  in  that  matter,  you  know  it  or  you 
do  not  know  it.  If  you  do  Know  it,  you  are  inexcusable  not  to  des- 
ignate the  man  and  prove  the  fact.  If  you  do  not  know  it,  yon  tan  ~ 
inexcusable  to  assert  it,  and  especially  to  persist  in  the  assertioi 
after  von  have  tried  and  failed  to  make  the  proof .  Tou  need  notW 
told  that  pereisting  in  a  charge  which  one  does  not  know  to  be  tn 

is  simply  malicious  slander.    Some  of  you  admit  that  do  Republic 

designedly  aided  or  encouraged  the  Harper's  Ferry  affair;  but  still  I 
insist  that  our  doctrines  and  declarations  necessarily  letuj  to  Guak  J 
results.  We  do  not  believe  it.  We  know  we  hold  to  no  doctrinn  ] 
and  make  no  declarations  which  were  not  held  to  and  made  by  o 
fathers  who  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live,  and  m  \ 
cannot  see  how  declarations  that  were  patriotic  when  they  dim 
them  are  villainous  whi-u  we  make  them.     You  never  dealt  fairlvb 
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118  in  relation  to  that  affair — and  I  will  say  frankly  that  I  know  of 
nothing  in  yoor  character  that  should  lead  us  to  suppose  that  you 
would.  Tou  had  just  been  soundly  thrashed  in  elections  in  several 
States,  and  others  were  soon  to  come.  Tou  rejoiced  at  the  occasion, 
and  only  were  troubled  that  there  were  not  three  times  as  many 
killed  in  the  affair.  Tou  were  in  evident  glee ;  there  was  no  sorrow 
for  the  killed  nor  for  the  peace  of  Virginia  disturbed ;  you  were  re- 
joicing that  by  charj^ff  Uepublicans  with  this  thing  you  might  get 
an  advantage  of  us  m  New  York  and  the  other  States.  Tou  pulled 
that  string  as  tightly  as  you  could,  but  your  veiy  generous  and 
worthv  expectations  were  not  quite  fulfilled.  Each  Republican  knew 
that  tne  (marge  was  a  slander  as  to  himself  at  least,  and  was  not 
inclined  by  it  to  oast  his  vote  in  your  favor.  It  was  mere  bush- 
whacking, because  you  had  nothing  else  to  do.  Tou  are  still  on  that 
tra^  and  I  say,  Gk)  on !  If  you  think  you  can  slander  a  woman  into 
loving  vou,  or  a  man  into  voting  for  you,  try  it  till  you  are  satisfied. 
Anotner  specimen  of  this  bushwhacking — that  ''shoe  strike." 
Now  be  it  understood  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  all  about  the 
matter.  I  am  merely  going  to  speculate  a  little  about  some  of  its 
phases,  and  at  the  outset  I  am  glad  to  see  that  a  system  of  labor  pre- 
vails in  New  England  under  which  laborers  can  strike  when  tney 
want  to,  where  they  are  not  obliged  to  work  under  all  circumstances, 
and  are  not  tied  down  and  obliged  to  labor  whether  vou  pay  them  or 
not !  I  like  the  system  which  lets  a  man  quit  when  he  wants  to,  and 
wi^  it  miffht  prevail  everywhere.  One  of  the  reasons  wh^  I  am  op- 
posed to  dav^  is  iust  here.  What  is  the  true  condition  of  the 
uiborerf  I  take  it  tnat  it  is  best  for  all  to  leave  each  man  free  to 
acquire  property  as  fast  as  he  can.  Some  will  get  wealthy.  I  don't 
believe  m  a  law  to  prevent  a  man  from  getting  rich ;  it  would  do 
more  barm  than  good.  So  while  we  do  not  propose  any  war  upon 
capital,  we  do  wi^  to  allow  the  humblest  man  an  equal  chance  to 

St  rich  with  everybody  else.  When  one  starts  poor,  as  most  do  in 
e  race  of  life,  free  society  is  such  that  he  knows  he  can  better  his 
condition ;  he  knows  that  there  is  no  fixed  condition  of  labor  for  his 
whole  life.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  twenty-five  years  ago 
I  was  a  hired  laborer,  mauling  rails,  at  work  on  a  flatboat — just 
what  might  happen  to  any  poor  man's  son.  I  want  every  man  to 
have  the  chance  —  and  I  beneve  a  black  man  is  entitled  to  it — in 
which  he  can  better  his  condition  —  when  he  may  look  forward  and 
hope  to  be  a  hired  laborer  this  year  and  the  next,  work  for  himself 
afterward,  and  finally  to  hire  men  to  work  for  him.  That  is  the 
tme  svstem.  Up  here  in  New  England  you  have  a  soil  that  scarcely 
sprouts  black-eved  beans,  and  yet  where  will  you  find  wealthy  men 
80  wealthv,  ana  poverty  so  rarely  in  extremity  t  There  is  not  an- 
other suon  place  on  earth !  I  desire  that  if  you  get  too  thick  here, 
and  find  it  nard  to  better  your  condition  on  this  soil,  you  may  have 
a  ehance  to  strike  and  go  somewhere  else,  where  you  may  not  be  de- 

Sided,  nor  have  your  family  corrupted  by  forced  rivalry  with  negro 
ves.  I  want  you  to  have  a  clean  bed  and  no  snakes  in  it !  Then 
yon  can  better  your  condition,  and  so  it  mav  go  on  and  on  in  one 
ceaseless  round  so  long  as  man  exists  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Vol.  I.— 40. 
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Now  to  come  back  to  this  shoe  strike.  If,  as  the  senator  from  Il- 
linois asserts,  this  is  caused  by  withdrawal  of  Southern  votes,  con- 
sider briefly  how  you  will  meet  the  difficulty.  You  have  done 
nothing,  and  have  protested  that  you  have  done  nothing,  to  injure 
the  South;  and  yet  to  get  back  the  shoe  trade,  yon  must  leave 
off  doing  somethmg  that  you  are  now  doin^.  What  is  itf  Yon 
must  stop  thinking  slavery  wron^.  Let  your  mstitutions  be  wholly 
changed;  let  your  State  constitutions  be  subverted;  glorify  slavery; 
and  so  you  will  get  back  the  shoe  trade — for  whatf  You  have 
brought  owned  labor  with  it  to  compete  with  your  own  labor,  to 
underwork  you,  and  degrade  you.  ^e  you  ready  to  get  back  the 
trade  on  these  terms  f 

But  the  statement  is  not  correct.  You  have  not  lost  that  trade; 
orders  were  never  better  than  now.  Senator  Mason,  a  Democrat^ 
comes  into  the  Senate  in  homespun,  a  proof  that  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union  has  actually  begun.  But  orders  are  the  same.  Your 
factories  have  not  struck  work,  neither  those  where  they  make 
anything  for  coats,  nor  for  pants,  nor  for  shirts,  nor  for  ladies^ 
dresses.  Mr.  Mason  has  not  reached  the  manufacturers  who  ought 
to  have  made  him  a  coat  and  pants.  To  make  his  proof  good  for 
anything,  he  should  have  come  into  the  Senate  barefoot. 

Another  bushwhacking  contrivance — simply  that,  nothing  else! 
I  And  a  good  many  people  who  are  very  mucn  concerned  about  the 
loss  of  Southern  trade.  Now,  either  these  people  are  sincere,  or  they 
are  not.  I  wUl  speculate  a  little  about  that.  If  they  are  sincere, 
and  are  moved  by  any  real  danger  of  the  loss  of  the  Southern  trad^ 
they  will  simply  get  their  names  on  the  white  list^  and  then  instead 
of  persuading  Kepublicans  to  do  likewise,  th^  will  be  g^lad  to  keep 
you  away.  Don't  you  see  they  thus  shut  off  competition  t  They 
would  not  be  whispering  around  to  Republicans  to  come  in  and  share 
the  profits  with  them.  But  if  thev  are  not  sincere,  and  are  merely 
trying  to  fool  Republicans  out  of  their  votes,  they  will  grow  very 
anxious  about  your  pecuniary  prospects ;  they  are  afraid  you  are 
going  to  get  broken  up  and  ruined;  they  did  not  care  about  Demo- 
cratic votes — oh,  no,  no,  no!  You  must  judge  which  class  those 
belong  to  whom  you  meet.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  determine  from 
the  facts. 

Let  us  notice  some  more  of  the  stale  charges  against  Republicans. 
You  say  we  are  sectional.  We  deny  it.  That  makes  an  issue ;  and 
the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  you.  You  produce  your  proof;  and  what 
is  itt  Why,  that  our  party  has  no  existence  in  your  section — gets 
no  votes  in  your  section.  The  fact  is  substantially  true :  but  does  it 
prove  the  issue  f  If  it  does,  then  in  case  we  should,  witnout  change 
of  principle,  bepn  to  get  votes  in  your  section,  we  should  thereby 
cease  to  be  sectional.  You  cannot  escape  this  conclusion ;  and  yet, 
are  you  willing  to  abide  by  itt  If  you  are,  you  will  prooably  soon 
find  that  we  have  ceased  to  be  sectional,  for  we  shaU  get  votes  in 
your  section  this  very  year.  The  fact  that  we  get  no  votes  in  your 
section  is  a  fact  of  your  making,^  and  not  of  ours.  And  if  there  be 
fault  in  that  fact,  that  fault  is  primarily  yours,  and  remains  so  until 
you  show  that  we  repel  you  by  some  wrong  principle  or  practice.  If 
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e  do  repel  you  by  any  wrong  principle  or  practice,  the  fault  is  ours; 
it  this  brings  you  to  where  you  ou^t  to  have  started — to  a  discus- 
on  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  our  principle.  K  our  principle,  put  in 
ractice,  would  wrong  your  section  for  the  benefit  of  ours,  or  for  any 
;her  object,  then  our  principle  and  we  with  it,  are  sectional,  and  are 
istly  opposed  and  denounced  as  such.  Meet  us,  then,  on  the  ques- 
on  of  wnether  our  principle,  put  in  practice,  would  wrong  your  see- 
on;  and  so  meet  it  as  if  it  were  possible  that  something  may  be  said 
1  our  side.  Do  you  accept  the  challenge!  Not  Then  you  really 
dieve  that  the  principle  which  our  fathers  who  framed  the  govem- 
lent  under  which  we  nve  thought  so  clearly  rieht  as  to  adopt  it,  and 
idorse  it  again  and  again,  upon  their  official  oaths,  is,  in  fact,  so 
early  wrong  as  to  demand  your  condemnation  without  a  moment's 
>iisideration. 

Some  of  you  delight  to  flaunt  in  our  faces  the  warning  arainst  Sec- 
onal parties  given  by  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address.  licss  than 
ght  years  before  Washington  gave  that  warning,  he  had,  as  Pres- 
lent  of  the  United  States,  approved  and  signed  an  act  of  Congress 
if ordng  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Territory, 
hi<di  act  embodied  the  policy  of  government  upon  that  subject  up 
»  and  at  the  very  moment  he  penned  that  warning;  and  about  one 
9ar  after  he  penned  it,  he  wrote  Lafayette  that  he  considered  that 
rohibition  a  wise  measure,  expressing  in  the  same  connection  his 
ope  that  we  should  some  time  have  a  confederacy  of  free  States. 
Befloing  this  in  mind,  and  seeing  that  sectionalism  has  since  arisen 
pen  this  same  subject,  is  that  warning  a  weapon  in  your  hands 
ninst  us,  or  in  our  hands  against  yout  Could  Washington  him- 
uf  speak^  would  he  cast  the  blame  of  that  sectionalism  upon  us 
lio  sustain  his  policy,  or  upon  you  who  repudiate  itt  We  respect 
lat  warning  of  Washington,  and  we  commend  it  to  you,  together 
ith  his  example  pointing  to  the  ri^ht  application  of  it. 
But  you  say  you  are  conservative  —  eminently  conservative  — 
hile  we  are  revolutionarvy  destructive,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
Hiat  is  conservatism  f  Is  it  not  adherence  to  the  old  and  tried 
rainst  the  new  and  untried  f  We  stick  to.  contend  for,  the  identi- 
u  old  policy  on  the  point  in  controversy  wnich  was  adopted  by  our 
lihers  who  framed  tne  government  under  which  we  live ;  while  you 
ith  one  accord  reject,  and  scout,  and  spit  upon  that  old  policy,  and 
Lsist  upon  substituting  something  new.  True,  you  disagree  among 
ourselves  as  to  what  that  substitute  shall  be ;  you  have  consider- 
ble  variety  of  new  propositions  and  plans,  but  you  are  unanimous 
L  rqecting  and  denouncing  the  old  policy  of  the  fathers.  Some  of 
t>u  are  for  reviving  the  foreign  slave-trade ;  some  for  a  congres- 
onal  slave  code  for  the  Territories ;  some  for  Congress  forbidding 
16  Territories  to  prohibit  slavery  within  their  limits;  some  for 
laintaining  slavery  in  the  Territories  through  the  judiciary ;  some 
yr  the  ''great  principle''  that  if  one  man  would  enslave  another, 
0  third  man  should  object,  fantastically  called  ''popular  sover- 
mity^i  but  never  a  man  among  you  in  favor  of  Federal  prohibition 
ftHAY&ry  in  Federal  Territories  according  to  the  practice  of  our 
tthers  wno  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live.    Not  one 
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of  all  your  various  plaus  cau  show  a  precedent  or  ao  advocate  in  the 
century  within  whicn  our  government  originated.  And  yet  you  draw 
yourselves  up  and  say,  "  We  are  emiuenfly  conservative." 

It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  all  parts  of  this  great  Confederacy 
shall  be  at  peace  and  in  harmony  one  with  another.  Let  us  Repub- 
licans do  our  part  to  have  it  so.  Even  though  much  provokecl,  let 
us  do  nothing  through  passion  and  ill  temper.  Even  though  the 
Southern  people  will  not  so  much  as  listen  to  us,  let  us  calmly  con- 
sider their  demands,  and  yield  to  them  if,  in  our  deliberate  view  of 
our  dutj",  we  possibly  can.  Judging  by  all  they  6ay  and  do,  and  by 
the  subject  and  nature  of  their  controversy  with  us,  let  us  detenmne, 
if  we  can,  what  will  satisfy  tbem. 

Will  they  be  satisfied  if  the  Territories  be  unconditionally  Barren- 
dered  to  themt  We  know  they  will  not.  In  all  their  present  com- 
plaints against  us  the  Territories  are  scarcely  mentioned.  Invasions 
and  insurrections  are  the  rage  now.  Will  it  satisfy  them  if  in  the 
future  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  invasions  and  insurrections  I  We 
know  it  will  not.  We  so  know  because  we  know  we  never  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  invasions  and  insurrections;  and  yet  this  total 
abstaining  does  not  exempt  us  from  the  charge  and  the  denunciation. 

The  question  recurs,  What  will  satisfy  tuemt  Simply  this:  we 
must  not  onlv  let  them  aloiie,  but  we  must  somehow  convince  them 
that  we  do  let  them  alone.  This  we  know  by  experience  is  no 
easy  task.  We  have  been  so  trjang  to  convince  them  from  the  very 
beginning  of  oiir  organization,  but  with  no  success.  In  all  our  plat- 
forms and  speeches  we  have  constantly  protested  our  purpose  to 
let  them  alone;  but  this  has  had  no  tendency  to  convince  them. 
Alike  unavailing  to  convince  theu  is  the  fact  that  they  have  never 
detected  a  man  of  us  in  any  attempt  to  disturb  them. 

These  natural  and  apparently  adequate  means  all  failing,  what 
will  convince  them  t  This,  and  this  only :  cease  to  call  slavery  wrone;, 
and  join  them  iu  calling  it  right.  And  this  must  be  done  thorough^ 
—  done  in  acts  as  well  as  in  words.  Silence  will  not  be  tolerated— 
we  must  place  ourselves  avowedlv  with  them.  Douglas's  new  sedi- 
tion law  must  be  enacted  and  enforced,  suppressing  all  declarations 
that  slavery  is  wrong,  whether  made  iu  politics,  in  presses,  in  pul- 
pits, or  in  private.  We  must  arrest  and  return  their  fugitive  slaves 
with  greedy  pleasure.  We  must  pull  down  our  free-8tat«  constitn- 
tions.  The  whole  atmosphere  must  be  disinfected  of  all  tunt  of  op- 
position to  slavery  before  they  will  cease  to  believe  that  all  their 
troubles  proceed  from  us.  So  long  as  we  call  slavery  wrong,  when- 
ever a  slave  runs  away  they  will  overlook  the  obvious  fact  that  he 
ran  because  he  was  oppressed,  and  declare  that  he  was  stolen  off. 
Whenever  a  master  cuts  his  slaves  with  the  lash,  and  they  cry  ool 
under  it,  he  will  overlook  the  obvious  fact  that  the  negroes  cry  out 
because  they  are  hurt,  and  insist  that  they  were  put  up  to  it  by  some 
rascally  Abolitionist. 

I  am  aitite  aware  that  they  do  not  state  their  case  precisely  in  this 
way.  Most  of  them  would  probably  sav  to  us:  "Let  us  alone;  do 
nothing  to  us,  and  say  what  you  please  about  slavery."  But  we  do 
let  them  alone, —  have  never  disturbed  them, — so  that,  after  all,  iti» 
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what  we  say  which  dissatisfies  them.  They  wUl  continne  to  aceose 
us  of  doing,  until  we  cease  saying. 

I  am  also  aware  that  they  have  not  as  yet  in  terms  demanded  the 
overthrow  of  our  free-State  constitutions.  Yet  those  constitutions 
dedare  the  wrong  of  slavery  with  more  solemn  emphasis  than  do 
all  other  sa;pigs  against  it ;  and  when  all  these  other  saying  shsJl 
have  been  mlenced^  the  overthrow  of  these  constitutions  will  be  de- 
numdedy  and  nothing  be  left  to  resist  the  demand.  It  is  nothing  to 
the  contrary  that  they  do  not  demand  the  whole  of  this  just  now. 
Demanding  what  they  do,  and  for  the  reason  they  do,  they  can  vol- 
untarily stop  nowhere  short  of  this  consummation.  Holding  as  they 
do  that  slavery  is  morally  right  and  socially  elevating,  the^  cannot 
cease  to  demand  a  full  national  recognition  of  it,  as  a  legal  right  and 
a  social  blessing. 

Nor  can  we  justifiably  withhold  this  on  any  ^ound  save  our  con- 
viction that  slavery  is  wrong.  If  slavery  is  right,  all  words,  acts, 
laws,  and  constitutions  against  it  are  themselves  wron^,  and  shoula 
be  suenoed  and  swept  away.  If  it  is  ri^ht,  we  cannot  justly  object 
to  its  nationality — its  universality;  if  it  is  wrong,  they  cannot 
justly  insist  upon  its  extension — its  enlargement.  All  they  ask  we 
could  readily  grant,  if  we  thought  slavery  right;  all  we  ask  they 
could  as  readily  grant,  if  they  thought  it  wrong.  Their  thinking 
it  right,  and  our  thinking  it  wron^,  is  the  precise  fact  upon  which 
depends  the  whole  controversy.  Thinking  it  right,  as  thejr  do,  they 
are  not  to  blame  for  desiring  its  full  recognition  as  being  right ;  but 
thinking  it  wrong,  as  we  do,  can  we  yield  to  themf  Can  we  cast 
our  votes  with  their  view,  and  against  our  own  1  In  view  of  our 
moral,  social,  and  political  responsibilities,  can  we  do  thisf 

Wrong  as  we  think  slavery  is,  we  can  yet  afford  to  let  it  alone 
where  it  is,  because  that  much  is  due  to  the  necessity  arising  from 
its  actual  presence  in  the  nation :  but  can  we,  while  our  votos  will 
prevent  it,  allow  it  to  spread  into  the  national  Territories  and  to  over- 
ran us  here  in  these  free  Statesf 

If  our  sense  of  duty  forbids  this,  then  let  us  stand  hy  our  duty  fear- 
lessly and  effectivelv.  Let  us  be  diverted  by  none  or  those  sophisti- 
eal  contrivances  wnerewith  we  are  so  industriously  plied  and  be- 
labored— contrivances  such  as  groping  for  some  middle  ground 
between  the  right  and  the  wrong;  vain  as  the  search  for  a  man  who 
should  be  neither  a  living  man  nor  a  dead  man;  such  as  a  policy  of 
*^  dont  care''  on  a  question  about  which  all  true  men  do  care ;  such 
as  Union  appeals  beseeching  true  Union  men  to  yield  to  Disunionists, 
reversing  tne  divine  rule,  and  calling^  not  the  sinners,  but  the  righir 
eons  to  repentance ;  such  as  invocations  to  Washington,  imploring 
men  to  unsay  what  Washington  did. 

Neittier  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  bv  false  accusations 
against  us,  nor  frightened  from  it  by  menaces  or  destruction  to  the 
government,  nor  of  dungeons  to  ourselves.  Let  us  have  faith  that 
right  makes  might :  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 
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March  9,  I860.— Abstract  op  Speech  at  Norwich,  CJonnecticut. 

Whether  we  will  or  not,  the  question  of  slavery  is  the  question,  the 
all-absorbing  topic,  of  the  day.  It  is  true  that  all  of  us — and  by  that 
I  mean,  not  the  Kepublican  party  alone,  but  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple, here  and  elsewnere — all  of  us  wish  the  question  settled — wish  it 
out  of  the  way. 

It  stands  in  the  way  and  prevents  the  adjustment  and  the  giving 
of  necessary  attention  to  otner  questions  of  national  housekeeping. 
The  people  of  the  whole  nation  agree  that  this  question  ought  to  he 
settled,  and  yet  it  is  not  settled.  And  the  reason  is  that  they  are  not 
yet  agreed  how  it  shall  be  settled. 

Again  and  again  it  has  been  fondly  hoped  that  it  was  settled,  but 
every  time  it  breaks  out  afresh  and  more  violently  than  ever.  It  was 
settled,  our  fathers  hoped,  by  the  Missouri  Compromise,  but  it  did  not 
stay  settled.  Then  the  compromise  of  1850  was  declared  to  be  a  full 
and  final  settlement  of  the  question.  The  two  great  parties,  each  in 
national  convention,  adopted  resolutions  dedaring  that  the  settlement 
made  by  the  compromises  of  1850  was  a  finality — that  it  would  last 
forever.  Yet  how  long  before  it  was  unsettled  again  f  It  broke  out 
again  in  1854,  and  blazed  higher  and  raged  more  luriously  than  ever 
before,  and  the  agitation  has  not  rested  since. 

These  repeated  settlements  must  have  some  fault  about  them. 
There  must  be  some  inadequacy  in  their  very  nature  to  tlie  purpose 
for  which  they  were  designed.  We  can  only  speculate  as  to  wnere 
that  fault — that  inadequacy  is,  but  we  may  perhaps  profit  by  past 
experience. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  causes  of  these  repeated  failures  is  that  our 
best  and  greatest  men  have  greatly  underestimated  t^e  size  of  this 
question.  They  have  constantly  brought  forward  small  cures  for 
great  sores — plasters  too  small  to  cover  the  wound.  This  is  one  reason 
Qiat  all  settlements  have  proved  so  temporary,  so  evanescent. 

Look  at  the  magnitude  of  this  subject.  About  one  sixth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  States  are  slaves.  The  owners  of 
the  slaves  consider  them  property.  The  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
owners  is  that  of  property,  and  nothing  else — it  induces  them  to 
insist  upon  all  that  will  favorably  affect  its  value  as  proj^erty,  to  de- 
mand laws  and  institutions  and  a  public  policy  tliat  sh^  increase 
and  secure  its  value,  and  make  it  durable,  lasting,  and  universal.  The 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  owners  is  to  persuade  them  that  there  is  no 
wrong  in  it. 

But  here  in  Connecticut  and  at  the  North  slavery  does  not  exist, 
and  we  see  it  through  no  such  medium.  To  us  it  appears  natural  to 
think  that  slaves  are  human  beings ;  men,  not  property ;  that  some 
of  the  things,  at  least,  stated  about  men  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence apply  to  them  as  well  as  to  us.  We  think  slavery  a  great 
moral  wrong ;  and  while  we  do  not  claim  the  right  to  touch  it  where 
it  exists,  we  wish  to  treat  it  as  a  wrong  in  ttie  Territories  where 
our  votes  will  reach  it.  Now  these  two  ideas,  the  property  idea  that 
slavery  is  right,  and  the  idea  that  it  is  wrong,  come  into  collision,  and 
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do  actnally  prodnce  that  irrepressible  conflict  which  Mr.  Seward  has 
been  so  roundly  abused  for  mentioning.  The  two  ideas  conflict^  and 
must  conflict. 

There  are  but  two  policies  in  regard  to  slavery  that  can  be  at  all 
maintained.  •  The  fii«t,  based  upon  the  property  view  that  slavery 
is  right,  conforms  to  the  idea  throughout,  and  demands  that  we  shall 
do  everything  for  it  that  we  ought  to  do  if  it  were  right.  The  other 
policy  is  one  that  squares  with  the  idea  that  slavery  is  wrong,  and  it 
consists  in  doing  everything  that  we  ought  to  do  if  it  is  wrong.  I 
don't  mean  tha>t  we  ought  to  attack  it  where  it  exists.  To  me  it 
seems  that  if  we  were  to  form  a  government  anew,  in  view  of  the 
actual  presence  of  slavery  we  should  find  it  necessary  to  frame  just 
such  a  government  as  our  fathers  did — giving  to  the  slaveholder 
the  entire  control  where  the  system  was  estabRshed,  while  we  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  restrain  it  from  going  outside  those  limits. 

Now  I  have  spoken  of  a  i>olicy  based  upon  the  idea  that  slavery  is 
wrong,  and  a  policy  based  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  right.  But  an 
^ort  nas  been  maae  for  a  policy  that  shall  treat  it  as  neither  ri^ht 
nor  wrong.  Its  central  idea  is  indifference.  It  holds  that  it  makes 
no  more  difference  to  me  whether  the  Territories  become  free  or 
slave  States  than  whether  my  neighbor  stocks  his  farm  with  homed 
cattle  or  puts  it  into  tobacco.  AU  recomiize  this  policy,  the  plausible^ 
sugar-coated  name  of  which  is  '^  popular  sovereignty.'' 

Mr.  Lincoln  showed  up  the  fallacy  of  this  policy  at  length,  and 
then  made  a  manly  vindication  of  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
party,  nrging  the  necessity  of  the  union  of  all  elements  to  free  our 
country  from  its  present  rule,  and  closed  with  an  eloquent  exhorta- 
tion for  each  and  every  one  to  do  his  duty  without  regard  to  the 
sneers  and  slanders  of  our  political  opponents. 


March  16,  I860.—  Letteb  to 


As  to  your  kind  wishes  for  myself,  allow  me  to  say  I  cannot  enter 
the  ring  on  the  money  basis — m'st,  because  in  the  main  it  is  wrong ; 
and  secondly;  I  have  not  and  cannot  get  the  money. 

I  say,  in  the  main,  the  use  of  money  is  wrong ;  but  for  certain  ob- 
jects in  a  political  contest,  the  use  of  some  is  ooth  right  and  indis- 
pensable. Wit^  me,  as  with  yourself,  the  long  struggle  has  been  one 
of  great  pecuniary  loss. 

1  now  distinctly  say  this — if  you  shall  be  appointed  a  delegate  to 
Chica^,  I  will  furnish  one  hundred  dollars  to  Dear  the  expenses  of 
the  tnp.  Tour  friend,  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

March  17,  I860.— Letter  to  J.  W.  Somebs. 

Springfield,  March  17, 1860. 
Jambs  W.  Somebs,  Esq. 

^  dear  Sir:  Beaching  home  three  days  ago,  I  found  your  letter 
of  I^broary  26th. 
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Considering  yonr  diffleolty  ci  hearing,  I  tMnk  ^<m  Iiad  better 
gettle  in  Chicago^  if,  as  yon  say,  a  good  man  already  in  fair  practice 
there  will  take  yon  into  partnership.  If  yon  had  not  that  difficulty, 
I  still  shonld  think  it  an  even  balance  whether  yon  would  not  better 
remain  in  Chicago;  with  such  a  chance  for  a  copartnership. 

H I  went  Wert,  I  think  I  would  go  to  Kansas^ — to  Leavenwofth 
or  Atchison.  Both  of  them  are,  and  will  continne  to  be^  fine  growing 
places. 

I  believe  I  have  said  all  I  can^and  I  have  said  it  with  the  deepest 
interest  for  your  welfare.  Yours  truly, 

A.L1NOOLK. 


March  17,  I860.— Letter  to  E.  Stafford. 

Springfield,  Illinoib,  March  17, 1860. 
E.  Stafford,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir :  Beaching  home  on  the  14th  instant,  I  found  yours  of  the 
1st.  Thanking  you  very  sincerely  for  your  kind  purposes  toward  me, 
I  am  compellcNi  to  say  the  money  part  of  the  arrangement  vou  pro- 

Sose  is,  with  me.  an  impossibility.  I  could  not  raise  ten  thousand 
ollars  if  it  would  save  me  from  the  fate  of  John  Brown.  Nor  have 
my  friends,  so  far  as  I  know,  yet  reached  the  point  of  staking  any 
money  on  my  chances  of  success.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  better 
things,  but  it  is  even  so.  Tours  veiy  truly, 

A.  LmcoLK. 


March  24, 1860. — Letter  to  Samuel  Galloway. 

CmcAOO,  March  24, 1860. 
Hon.  Samuel  Galloway. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  am  here  attending  a  trial  in  court  Before  leaving 
home  I  received  your  kind  letter  of  the  15th.  Of  course  I  am  grati- 
fied to  know  I  have  friends  in  Ohio  who  are  disposed  to  give  me  the 
highest  evidence  of  their  friendship  and  confidence.  'Mr.  Parrott,  of 
the  legislature^  had  written  me  to  the  same  effect.  If  I  have  any 
chance,  it  consists  mainly  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  opposition  would 
vote  for  me,  if  nominated.  (I  don't  mean  to  include  tne  pro-slavery 
opposition  of  the  South,  of  course.)  My  name  is  new  in  the  field, 
and  I  suppose  I  am  not  the  first  choice  of  a  very  great  many.  Our 
policy,  then,  is  to  give  no  offense  to  others  —  leave  them  in  a  mood 
to  come  to  us  if  they  shall  be  compelled  to  give  up  their  first  love. 
This,  too,  is  dealing  justly  with  all,  and  leaving  us  m  a  mood  to  sup- 
port heartily  whoever  shall  be  nominated.  I  believe  I  have  once 
oefore  told  you  that  I  especially  wish  to  do  no  ungenerous  thin^  to- 
ward Governor  Chase,  oecause  he  gave  us  his  sympathy  in  1858 
when  scarcely  any  other  distin^shed  man  did.  Whatever  you  may 
do  for  me.  consistently  with  these  suggestions,  will  be  appreciated 
and  gratefully  remembered.    Please  write  me  again. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 
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April  6,  I860.— Letter  to  C.  F.  McNeil. 

Springfield,  April  6, 1860. 
C.  F.  McNeil,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  Beaching  home  yesterday,  I  found  yours  of  the  23d 
March,  indosing  a  slip  from  '^  The  Middleport  Press."  It  is  not 
true  that  I  ever  charged  anything  for  a  political  speech  in  my  life ; 
but  this  much  is  true :  Last  October  I  was  requested  by  letter  to 
deliver  some  sort  of  speech  in  Mr.  Beecher's  church,  in  Brooklyn — 
two  hundred  dollars  being  offered  in  the  fii*st  letter.  I  wrote  that 
I  could  do  it  in  February,  provided  they  would  take  a  political 
speech  if  I  could  find  time  to  get  up  no  other.  They  agreed;  and 
subeequentiy  I  informed  them  the  speech  would  have  to  be  a  polit- 
ical one.  When  I  reached  New  York,  I  for  the  first  time  learned 
that  the  place  was  changed  to  '^Cooper  Institute."  I  made  the 
speech,  and  left  for  New  Hampshire,  where  I  have  a  son  at  school, 
neither  asking  for  pay,  nor  having  any  offered  me.  Three  days 
after  a  check  for  two  hundred  dollars  was  sent  to  me  at  New  Hamp- 
shire: and  I  took  it.  and  did  not  know  it  was  wrong.  My  under- 
stancung  now  is — tnouj^h  I  knew  nothing  of  it  at  the  time — that 
thev  did  charge  for  admittance  to  the  Cooper  Institute,  and  that  they 
took  in  more  than  twice  two  hundred  dollars. 

I  have  made  this  explanation  to  you  as  a  friend ;  but  I  wish  no 
explanation  made  to  our  enemies.  What  they  want  is  a  squabble 
and  a  fuss,  and  that  they  can  have  if  we  explain;  and  they  cannot 
have  it  if  we  don't. 

When  I  returned  through  New  York  from  New  England,  I  was 
told  by  the  gentlemen  who  sent  me  the  check  that  a  drunken  vaga- 
bond in  the  club,  having  learned  something  about  the  two  hundred 
dollars,  made  the  exhibition  out  of  which  *'The  Herald''  manufac- 
tured tne  article  (quoted  by  "  The  Press"  of  your  town. 

My  judgment  is,  and  therefore  my  request  is,  that  you  give  no 
denial  and  no  explanation. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  interest  in  the  matter,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

April  14,  I860.— Letter  to . 

Springfield,  Illinois,  April  14, 1860. 

My  dear  Sir:  Beaching  home  last  night,  I  found  your  letter  of  the 
7th«  You  know  I  was  in  New  England.  Some  of  tne  acquaintances 
I  made  while  there  write  to  me  since  the  election  that  the  close  vote 
in  Connecticut  and  the  miasi  defeat  in  Rhode  Island  are  a  drawback 
mon  the  prospects  of  Governor  Seward;  and  Trumbull  writes 
Dubois  to  tne  same  effect.  Do  not  mention  this  as  coming  from  me. 
Both  those  States  are  safe  enough  for  us  in  the  fall.  I  see  by  the 
deroatehes  that  since  you  wrote  Kansas  has  appointed  delegates  and 
ingnnGted  them  for  Seward.  Do  not  stir  tnem  up  to  anger,  but 
come  along  to  the  convention,  and  I  will  do  as  I  said  about  expenses. 

Yours  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln. 


St*.  >■  vJ,  Cta»S?'l  *"*J,  are,  »»**^  .;»  it  «* 


.-'^^-iss^'^^fe? 


oV' 
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May  12,  I860.—  Letter  to  Edward  Wallac3E. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  May  12, 1860. 
Dr.  Edward  Wallace. 

My  dear  Sir:  Tour  brother.  Dr.  W.  S.  Wallace,  shows  me  a  letter 
of  yours  in  which  you  request  him  to  inquire  if  you  majr  use  a  letter 
of  mine  to  you  in  which  something  is  said  upon  the  tari£F  question. 
I  do  not  precisely  remember  what  I  did  say  in  that  letter,  but  I 
presume  i  said  nothing  substantially  different  from  what  1  shall 
say  now. 

In  the  days  of  Henry  Clay,  I  was  a  Henry-Clay-tariff  man,  and 
my  views  have  undergone  no  material  change  upon  that  subject.  I 
now  think  the  tariff  question  ou^ht  not  to  be  agitated  in  the  Chicago 
convention,  but  that  all  should  be  satisfied  on  that  i>oint  with  a 
presidential  candidate  whose  antecedents  give  assurance  that  he 
would  neither  seek  to  force  a  tariff  law  by  executive  influence,  nor 
yet  to  arrest  a  reasonable  one  by  a  veto  or  otherwise.  Just  such  a 
candidate  I  desire  shall  be  put  in  nomination.  I  really  have  no  ob- 
jection to  these  views  being  publicly  known,  but  I  do  wish  to  thrust 
no  letter  before  the  public  now  upon  any  subject  Save  me  from 
the  appearance  of  obtrusion,  and  I  do  not  care  who  sees  this  or  my 
former  letter.  Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

May  19,  1860. — Reply  to  the  Committee  sent  by  the  Chigaqo 
Convention  to  inform  Mr.  Lincoln  of  his  Nomination  fob 

President. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  GefUlemen  of  the  Committee :  I  tender  to  yon, 
and  through  you  to  the  Republican  National  Convention,  and  all  the 

Seople  represented  in  it,  my  prof oundest  thanks  for  the  high  honor 
one  me,  which  you  now  formally  announce.  Deeply  and  even  pain- 
fully sensible  of  the  great  resfyonsibility  which  is  inseparable  from 
this  high  honor — a  responsibility  which  I  could  almost  wish  had 
fallen  upon  some  one  of  the  far  more  eminent  men  and  experienced 
statesmen  whose  distinguished  names  were  before  the  convention— 
I  shall,  by  your  leave,  consider  more  fully  the  resolutions  of  the  ccm- 
vention,  denominated  the  platform,  and  without  any  unnecessary  or 
unreasonable  delay  respond  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  writing,  not 
doubting  that  the  platform  will  be  found  satisfactory,  and  the  nom- 
ination gratefully  accepted. 

And  now  I  wiU  not  longer  defer  the  pleasure  of  taking  you,  and 
each  of  you,  by  the  hand. 

May  21,  I860.— Letter  to  J.  R.  Giddings. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  May  21,  I860. 
Hon.  J.  R.  Giddings. 

My  good  Friend :  Your  very  kind  and  acceptable  letter  of  the  19th 
was  duly  handed  me  by  Mr.  iSick.    It  is  indeed  most  grateful  to  my 
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feelings  that  the  responsible  position  assigned  me  conies  without  con- 
ditions, save  only  snch  honorable  ones  as  are  fairly  implied.  I  am  not 
wanting  in  the  pnrpose,  thongh  I  may  fail  in  the  strength,  to  main- 
tain my  freedom  from  bad  inflnences.  Tour  letter  comes  to  my  aid  in 
this  point  most  opportunely.  May  the  Almighty  grant  that  the  cause 
of  truth,  justice,  and  humanity  shall  in  no  wise  suffer  at  my  hands. 
Mrs.  Lmcoln  poins  me  in  smcere  wishes  for  your  health,  happi- 
ness, and  long  life. 

A.  Lincoln. 

May  23,  I860.— Lbtteb  to  George  Ashmun  and  Others. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  May  23, 1860. 
Hon.  Oeorge  Ashmun, 

President  of  the  Republican  National  Convention. 

Sir:  I  accept  the  nomination  tendered  me  by  the  convention  over 
which  you  presided,  and  of  which  I  am  formally  apprised  in  the 
letter  of  yourself  and  others,  acting  as  a  committee  of  the  conven- 
tion for  that  purpose. 

The  declaration  of  principles  and  sentiments  which  accompanies 
vonr  letter  meets  my  approval;  and  it  shall  be  my  care  not  to  vio- 
late or  disregard  it  in  any  part. 

Imploring  the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence,  and  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  views  and  feelings  of  all  who  were  represented  in  the 
convention — to  the  rights  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  and 
people  of  the  nation ;  to  the  inviolability  of  the  Constitution ;  and 
the  perpetual  nnion,  harmony,  and  prosperity  of  all  —  I  am  most 
happy  to  cooperate  lor  the  practical  success  of  the  principles  de- 
dared  by  the  convention. 

Tour  obliged  friend  and  fellow-citizen,         A.  Linooln. 


Platform  op  the  Bepubligan  National  Convention  held  in 

Chicago,  Illinois,  May  16-18,  1860. 

Betokjedj  That  we,  the  delegated  representatives  of  the  Bepublioan  electors 
of  the  United  States,  in  convention  assembled,  in  the  oischarge  of  the 
duty  we  owe  to  our  constituents  and  our  country,  unite  in  the  following 
dedaratioiis : 

L  That  the  history  of  the  nation  during  the  last  four  years  has  fully  es- 
tablished the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  organization  and  perpetuation 
of  the  Repubhcan  party ;  and  that  the  causes  which  called  it  into  existence 
are  ]>eniianent  in  their  nature^  and  now,  more  than  ever  before,  demand  its 
peaceful  and  constitutional  triumph. 

2.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promulgated  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  embodied  in  tne  Federal  Constitution  is  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  our  Repubhcan  institutions,  and  that  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  union  of  the  States,  must  and 
shall  be  preserved. 

3.  That  to  the  union  of  the  States  this  nation  owes  its  unprecedented 
increase  in  population,  its  surprising  development  of  material  resources, 
its  rapid  augmentation  of  wealth,  its  happiness  at  home,^  and  its  honor 
abroad ;  and  we  hold  in  abhorrence  all  schemes  for  disunion,  come  from 
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try  Ui&t  nA 
lth«threatd 


whatever  source  they  may.    And 

Republican  member  of  Congress  h -__ „,  _ 

of  disunion  so  often  made  oy  Democratic  members  without  rebuke  and 
vrith  applause  from  their  political  afisooiates;  and  ne  denouni^e  those  Uireau 
of  disunion,  in  case  of  a  popular  overthrow  of  their  ascendancy,  aa  deny- 
ing the  vital  principles  of  a  free  government,  and  as  an  avowal  of  contem- 
plated treason,  whicli  it  is  the  im.perative  doty  of  an  indignant  people  stemty 
to  rebuke  and  forever  silence. 

4.  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  8tat«8,  trad 
especially  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  ite  own  domeetio 
institutions  according  to  its  otm  judgment  exclasively,  is  essential  to  that 
balauce  of  power  ou  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  political 
fabric  depends;  and  we  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  uf 
the  soU  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under  what  pretext,  us  among 
the  gravest  of  crimes. 

5.  That  the  present  Demooratio  administration  has  far  exceeded  our 
worst  appreheosiona  in  ita  measureless  subserviency  to  the  ex&ctionB  of  a 
sectional  interest,  as  especially  evinced  in  it«  desperate  exertions  to  force 
the  infamous  Lecompton  constitution  upon  the  protesting  people  of  Kan- 
sas; in  construing  the  personal  relation  between  mnst«r  and  servant  to 
involve  an  unquabfled  property  in  persons;  in  its  attempted  enforcement 
everywhere,  on  land  and  sea,  through  the  intervention  of  Congress  and  of 
the  Federal  courts,  of  the  estreme  pretensions  of  a  purely  local  interest] 
and  in  its  general  and  unvarying  abuse  of  the  power  intrusted  to  it  by 
confiding  people. 

6.  That  the  people  justly  view  with  alarm  the  reckless  extravaganott 
which  pervades  every  department  of  the  Federal  Government ;  that  a  retain 
to  rigid  economy  and  accountability  is  indispensable  to  arrest  the  syste- 
matic plunder  of  the  public  treasury  by  favored  partizans ;  while  the  recent 
Btartling  developmenls  of  frauds  and  eorrDptionB  at  the  Federal  metropolis 
show  that  an  entire  change  of  administration  is  imperatively  demanded. 

7.  That  the  new  dog^a  that  the  Constitution,  of  its  own  force,  oarries 
slavery  into  any  or  all  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  is  a  dangeroiu 
poUti<»>l  heresy,  at  variance  with  the  explicit  provisions  of  that  instrument 
itself,  with  contemporaneous  exposition,  and  with  legislative  and  judicial 
precedent;  is  revolutionary  in  its  tendency,  and  subversive  of  the  pemt 
and  harmony  of  the  counti^'. 

8.  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  territory  of  the  United  State*  is 
that  of  freedom;  that  as  our  Republican  fathers,  when  they  had  abolished 
slavery  in  all  our  national  territory,  ordained  that  "no  person  should  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,"  it  be- 
comes our  duty,  bv  legislation,  whenever  such  legislation  is  necessary,  I* 
maintAin  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  against  all  attempts  to  violate  it; 
and  we  deny  tlie  authority  of  Congress,  of  a  territorial  legismture,  or  of  any 
individuals,  to  give  legal  eustence  to  slavery  in  any  Territory  of  the 
United  8tat«s. 

9.  That  wo  brand  the  recent  reopening  of  the  African  slave-trade,  mi- 
der  the  cover  of  our  national  flag,  aided  by  perversions  of  judicial  power. 
as  a  crime  against  humanity  aad  a  burning  shame  to  our  country  and  age; 
and  we  call  upon  Congress  to  take  prompt  and  efficient  measures  for  the 
total  and  final  suppression  of  that  execrable  traffic. 

10.  That  in  the  recent  vetoes,  by  their  Federal  govemora,  of  tJie  acts  of 
the  legislatures  of  Kansas  and  Neliraska  prohibiting  slavery  in  those  Tom- 
tories,  we  find  a  practical  illustration  of  the  boasted  Democratic  princqii« 
of  non-intervention  and  popular  sovereignty  embodied  in  the  Kanga>- 
Nebnifika  bill,  and  a  demonstration  of  the  deception  and  Craad  involve*! 


rn    I 
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11.  That  Kansas  should,  of  right,  be  immediately  admitted  as  a  State 
under  the  oonstitation  recently  formed  and  adopted  by  her  people,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

12.  That  while  providing  revenue  for  the  sapFK>rt  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment by  duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  an  adjustment  of 
these  imposts  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  whole  country;  and  we  commend  tnat  policy  of  national  exchanges 
which  secures  to  me  worMn^-men  liberal  wag^s,  to  agriculture  remunerat- 
ing prices,  to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  an  adequate  reward  for  their 
e^,  labor,  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  nation  commercial  prosperity  and 
independence. 

13.  That  we  protest  against  any  sale  or  alienation  to  others  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  held  oy  actual  settlers,  and  against  any  view  of  the  free-home- 
stead policy  which  regards  the  settlers  as  paupers  or  suppliants  for  public 
bounty;  and  we  demand  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  complete  and  sat- 
isfaetoiy  homestead  measure  which  has  already  passed  the  B!ouse. 

14.  Tnat  the  national  Republican  partjr  is  opposed  to  any  change  in  our 
naturalization  laws,  or  any  State  legislation  by  which  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship hitherto  accorded  to  immigrants  from  foreign  lands  shall  be  abridged 
or  impaired;  and  in  favor  of  givmg  a  full  and  efficient  protection  to  the 
rights  of  all  classes  of  citizens,  whether  native  or  naturalized,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

15.  That  appropriations  by  Congress  for  river  and  harbor  improvements 
of  a  national  cnancter,  required  for  the  accommodation  and  security  of  an 
existing  commerce,  are  authorized  by  the  Constitution  and  justified  by  the 
obligation  of  government  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens. 

l£  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the 
interests  of  the  whole  country ;  that  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  ren- 
der immediate  and  efficient  aid  in  its  construction ;  and  that,  as  preliminary 
thereto,  a  daily  overland  mail  shoxdd  be  promptly  established. 

17.  Finally,  having  thus  set  forth  our  distmctive  principles  and  views, 
we  invite  the  codperation  of  all  citizens,  however  differing  on  other  ques- 
tionB,  who  substantially  agree  with  us  in  their  affirmance  and  support 

May  26, 1860. —  Letter  to  E.  B.  Washburne. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  May  26, 1860. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne. 

Jfy  dear  Sir:  I  have  several  letters  from  yoa  written  since  the 
nomination,  but  till  now  have  found  no  moment  to  say  a  word  by 
way  of  answer.  Of  course  I  am  glad  that  the  nomination  is  well  re- 
ceived by  oar  friends,  and  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  so  informing 
me.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  nominations  start  well  everywhere; 
and,  if  they  get  no  back-set,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  are  going 
tbrooffh.  I  hope  yon  will  write  often ;  and  as  yoa  write  more  rap- 
idly £an  I  do,  don't  make  your  letters  so  short  as  mine. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

May  26,  I860.— Letter  to  S.  P.  Chase. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  May  26, 1860. 
Hon.  S.  p.  Chase.  '• 

My  dear  Sir:  It  gave  me  ^at  pleasure  to  receive  yours  mis- 
takenly dated  May  17.    Holdmg  myself  the  humblest  of  all  whose 
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of  all  your  various  plans  can  show  a  precedent  or  an  advocate  ii 
century  within  whicn  our  gjvernment  originated.   And  yet  yon  draw  ' 
yourselves  up  and  say,  "  We  are  erainently  conservative." 

It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  all  parts  of  this  great  Confederacy 
shall  be  at  peace  and  in  hariuouy  one  with  another.  Let  us  Repab- 
licans  do  our  part  to  have  it  so.  Even  though  much  provoked,  let 
us  do  nothing  through  passion  and  ill  temper.  Even  though  the 
Southern  people  will  not  so  tnucli  as  listen  to  us,  let  us  calmly  con- 
sider their  demands,  and  yield  to  them  if,  in  our  deliberate  vtew  of 
our  duty,  we  possibly  can.  Judging  by  all  they  say  and  do,  and  by 
tJie  subject  and  nature  of  their  controversy  with  us,  let  us  determine, 
if  we  can,  what  will  satisfy  them. 

Will  they  be  satisfied  if  the  Territories  be  unconditionally  surren- 
dered to  themf  We  know  they  wHl  not.  In  all  their  present  com- 
plaints against  us  the  Territories  are  scarcely  mentioned.  Invasions 
and  insurrections  arc  the  rage  now.  Will  it  satis^'  them  if  in  the 
future  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  invasions  and  insurrections!  We 
know  it  will  not.  We  so  know  because  we  know  we  never  have  faad 
anything  to  do  with  invasions  and  insurrections ;  and  yet  this  total 
abstaining  does  not  exempt  ns  from  the  charge  and  the  denunciatioD. 

The  question  recurs.  What  will  satisfy  tnem  I  Simply  this:  we 
must  not  only  let  them  aloue,  but  we  must  somehow  convince  thera 
that  we  do  Jet  them  alone.  This  we  know  by  experience  is  no 
easy  task.  We  have  been  so  trving  to  convince  them  from  the  very 
beginning  of  our  organization,  out  with  no  success.  In  all  oar  plat- 
forms and  speeches  we  have  constantly  protested  our  purpose  to 
let  them  alone;  but  this  has  had  no  tendency  to  convince  them. 
Alike  unavailing  to  convince  them  is  the  fact  that  they  have  nevir 
detected  a  man  of  us  in  any  attempt  to  disturb  them. 

These  natural  and  apparentiv  adequate  moans  all  failing,  what 
will  convince  them  t  This,  and  this  only :  cease  to  call  slavery  wtodk. 
and  join  them  in  calling  it  right.  And  this  must  be  done  thoroughfv 
— done  in  acts  as  well  as  in  words.  Silence  will  not  be  tolerat«i— 
we  must  place  ourselves  avowedly  with  them.  Douglas's  new  setli- 
tion  law  must  be  enacted  and  enforced,  suppressing  all  declarations 
that  slavery  is  wrong,  whether  made  in  politics,  in  presses,  in  pul- 
pits, or  in  privat*.  We  must  arrest  and  return  their  fugitive  slaves 
with  greedy  pleasure.  We  must  pull  down  our  free-State  constitu- 
tions. The  whole  atmosphere  must  be  disinfected  of  all  taint  of  op- 
position to  slavery  before  they  will  cease  to  believe  that  all  their 
troubles  proceed  from  us.  So  long  as  we  call  slavery  wrong,  when- 
ever a  slave  runs  away  they  will  overlook  the  obvious  fact  that  he 
ran  because  he  was  oppressed,  and  declare  that  he  was  stolen  off. 
Whenever  a  master  cuts  his  slaves  with  the  lash,  and  they  cry  out 
under  it,  he  will  overlook  the  obvious  fact  that  the  negroes  cry  out 
because  they  are  hurt,  and  insist  that  they  were  put  up  to  it  by  some 
rascally  Abolitionist, 

I  am  quite  aware  that  they  do  not  state  their  case  precisely  in  this 
way.  Most  of  them  would  probably  say  to  us:  "Let  us  uone;  do 
noUiing  to  us,  and  say  what  you  please  about  slavery."  But  we  do 
let  them  alone, — have  never  disturbed  them, —  so  that,  after  all,  it  is 
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what  we  say  which  dissatisfies  them.    They  will  continue  to  accuse 
us  of  doing,  until  we  cease  saying. 

I  am  also  aware  that  they  have  not  as  yet  in  terms  demanded  the 
overthrow  of  our  free-State  constitutions.  Tet  those  constitutions 
declare  the  wrong  of  slavery  with  more  solemn  emphasis  than  do 
all  other  sa^gs  against  it;  and  when  all  these  other  saying  shall 
have  been  silenced,  the  overthrow  of  these  constitutions  will  be  de- 
manded, and  nothing  be  left  to  resist  the  demand.  It  is  nothing  to 
the  contrary  that  they  do  not  demand  the  whole  of  this  just  now. 
Demanding  what  they  do,  and  for  the  reason  they  do,  they  can  vol- 
untarily stop  nowhere  short  of  this  consummation.  Holding  as  they 
do  that  slavery  is  morally  right  and  socially  elevating,  the^  cannot 
cease  to  demand  a  full  national  recognition  of  il^  as  a  legal  right  and 
a  social  blessing. 

Nor  can  we  justifiably  withhold  this  on  any  ground  save  our  con- 
viction that  slavery  is  wrong.  If  slavery  is  nght^  all  words,  acts. 
laws,  and  constitutions  against  it  are  themselves  wron^,  and  ehoula 
be  dlenced  and  swept  away.  If  it  is  ri^ht,  we  cannot  justly  object 
to  its  nationality — its  universality;  if  it  is  wrong:  they  cannot 
justiv  insist  upon  its  extension — its  enlargement.  All  they  ask  we 
could  readily  grants  if  we  thought  slavery  right;  all  we  a^  they 
ooald  as  readily  grant,  if  they  tiiou^ht  it  wrong.  Their  tiiinkinff 
it  right,  and  our  thinking  it  wrouff,  is  the  precise  fact  upon  which 
depends  the  whole  controversy.  Thinking  it  right,  as  they  do,  they 
are  not  to  blame  for  desiring  its  full  recognition  as  bein^  right;  but 
thinking  it  wrong,  as  we  do,  can  we  yield  to  themt  Can  we  cast 
our  votes  with  their  view,  and  against  our  own  t  In  view  of  our 
moraJy  social,  and  political  responsibilities,  can  we  do  thist 

Wrong  as  we  think  slavery  is,  we  can  yet  afford  to  let  it  alone 
where  it  is,  because  that  much  is  due  to  the  necessity  arising  from 
its  actual  presence  in  the  nation :  but  can  we,  while  our  votes  will 
prevent  it^  allow  it  to  spread  into  the  national  Territories  and  to  over- 
run us  here  in  these  free  States  t 

If  our  sense  of  duty  forbids  this,  then  let  us  stand  bv  our  duty  fear- 
lessly and  eflectivelv.  Let  us  be  diverted  by  none  of  those  sophisti- 
isbI  oontrivances  wnerewith  we  are  so  industriously  plied  and  be- 
labored— contrivances  such  as  groping  for  some  middle  ground 
between  the  rirht  and  the  wrong;  vain  as  the  search  for  a  man  who 
should  be  neither  a  living  man  nor  a  dead  man;  such  as  a  policy  of 
^  dont  care''  on  a  question  about  which  all  true  men  do  care ;  such 
as  Union  appeals  beseeching  true  Union  men  to  yield  to  Disunionists, 
reversing  uie  divine  rule,  and  calling^  not  the  sinners,  but  the  right- 
eous to  repentance ;  such  as  invocations  to  Washington,  imploring 
men  to  unsay  what  Washington  did. 

Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  bv  false  accusations 
against  u%  nor  frightened  from  it  by  menaces  off^  destruction  to  the 
j^vemment,  nor  or  dun^ons  to  ourselves.  Let  us  have  faith  that 
right  makes  might;  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 
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March  9,  I860.— Abstract  op  Speech  at  Norwich,  Connecticut. 

Whether  we  will  or  not,  the  question  of  slavery  is  the  question,  the 
all-absorbine  topic,  of  the  day.  It  is  true  that  all  of  as — and  by  that 
I  mean,  not  the  Kepublican  party  alone,  but  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple, here  and  elsewnere — all  of  us  wish  the  question  settled — wish  it 
out  of  the  way. 

It  stands  in  the  way  and  prevents  the  adjustment  and  the  giving 
of  necessary  attention  to  otner  questions  of  national  housekeeping. 
The  people  of  the  whole  nation  agree  that  this  question  ought  to  M 
settled,  and  yet  it  is  not  settled.  And  the  reason  is  that  they  are  not 
yet  agreed  how  it  shall  be  settled. 

Again  and  again  it  has  been  fondly  hoped  that  it  was  settled,  bat 
every  time  it  breaks  out  afresh  and  more  violently  than  ever.  It  was 
settled,  our  fathers  hoped,  by  the  Missouri  Compromise,  but  it  did  not 
stay  settled.  Then  the  compromise  of  1850  was  declared  to  be  a  foD 
ana  final  settlement  of  the  question.  The  two  great  parties,  each  m 
national  convention,  adopted  resolutions  declaring  that  the  settlement 
made  by  the  compromises  of  1850  was  a  finality — that  it  would  last 
forever.  Tet  how  long  before  it  was  unsettled  again  t  It  broke  oat 
again  in  1854,  and  blazed  higher  and  raged  more  furiously  than  ever 
before,  and  the  aptation  has  not  rested  since. 

These  repeated  settlements  must  have  some  fault  about  them. 
There  must  be  some  inadequacy  in  their  very  nature  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  designed.  We  can  only  speculate  as  to  wnere 
that  fault — tnat  inadequacy  is,  but  we  may  perhaps  profit  by  past 
experience. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  causes  of  these  repeated  failures  is  that  oar 
best  and  greatest  men  have  greatly  underestimated  the  size  of  this 
question.  They  have  constantly  brought  forward  small  cures  for 
great  sores — plasters  too  small  to  cover  the  wound.  This  is  one  reason 
uiat  all  settlements  have  proved  so  temporary,  so  evanescent. 

Look  at  the  magnitude  of  this  subject.  Aoout  one  sixth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  States  are  slaves,  l^e  owners  of 
the  slaves  consider  them  property.  The  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
owners  is  that  of  property,  ana  nothing  else — it  induces  them  to 
insist  upon  all  that  will  favorably  affect  its  vcdue  as  property,  to  de- 
mand laws  and  institutions  and  a  public  policy  that  shidl  increase 
and  secure  its  value,  and  make  it  durable,  lasting,  and  universal.  The 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  owners  is  to  persuade  them  that  there  is  no 
wrong  in  it. 

But  here  in  Connecticut  and  at  the  North  slavery  does  not  exist, 
and  we  see  it  through  no  such  medium.  To  us  it  appears  natural  to 
think  that  slaves  are  human  beings ;  men,  not  property ;  that  some 
of  the  things,  at  least,  stated  about  men  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence apply  to  them  as  well  as  to  us.  We  think  slavery  a  great 
moral  wrong  ]  and  while  we  do  not  claim  the  ri^ht  to  touch  it  where 
it  exists,  we  wish  to  treat  it  as  a  wrong  in  me  Territories  where 
our  votes  will  reach  it.  Now  these  two  ideas,  the  property  idea  that 
slavery  is  right,  and  the  idea  that  it  is  wrong,  come  into  comsion,  and 
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aetoaUy  prodnee  that  iiifjufiililf  eonffiet  wludi  Ifr.  Sewmrd  lam 
tn  so  roandly  abused  for  mcntioBiBg:  The  two  ideas  eouflkt,  and 
st  conflict 

There  are  but  two  poliriea  in  regard  to  alarerj  that  fan  be  at  aO 
intained.  '  The  lint,  baaed  i^on  Ae  prooertf  Tiew  that  attrerj 
ight,  conforms  totiieideathnwi^ie«it.andd«iands  that  wediau 
everything  for  it  that  we  oog^  to  do  if  it  were  ri^t.  The  other 
icj  is  one  that  squares  widi  the  idea  that  davery  is  wrongs  aoid  it 
LSists  in  doing  ererythiiig  that  we  oogiit  to  do  if  it  is  wronf  ,  I 
it  mean  that  we  oo^t  to  attaek  it  where  it  exists.  To  me  it 
ms  that  if  we  were  to  farm  a  gOTemment  anew,  in  Tiew  of  the 
oal  presence  of  slafrery  we  diomd  find  it  neeessary  to  frame  iost 
h  a  government  as  our  fathers  did — giving  to  the  slaveholder 
entire  control  where  the  system  was  estabpshed^  while  we  pos* 
Bed  the  power  to  restrain  it  from  going  outside  those  limits, 
7ow  I  have  spoken  of  a  pcdiey  based  upon  the  idea  that  slavery  is 
>ng.  and  a  policr  based  nppn  the  idea  that  it  is  right.  Bat  an 
>rt  nas  been  made  for  a  fMitj  that  shall  treat  it  as  neither  ridtt 
-  wrong.  Its  central  idu  is  mdiifaenee.  It  hfM»  that  it  maEes 
more  difference  to  me  idietho'  tiie  Territories  become  free  cnr 
ire  States  than  whether  my  nei^bor  stocks  his  farm  with  homed 
Qeorpnts  it  into  tobacco.  AD  recognize  this  poUey,  the  plausible, 
;ar-eoated  name  of  iridch  is  **  popow  sovereignty,^ 

fr.  Lincoln  showed  np  the  fallacy  of  this  wAiey  at  length,  and 
n  made  a  manly  vindication  of  the  fninciples  of  the  Bepnblican 
iy,  niving  the  necessity  of  the  union  of  all  elements  to  free  onr 
mtry  from  its  present  nik,  and  closed  with  an  eloquent  exhorta- 
1  for  each  and  every  one  to  do  his  duty  without  regard  to  the 
ers  and  slanders  of  our  political  opponents. 


March  16,  I860,— Letteb  to 


Lb  to  your  kind  wishes  for  myself,  allow  me  to  say  I  cannot  enter 

ring  on  the  money  basis — m*st,  because  in  the  main  it  is  wrong ; 
1  secondlv,  I  have  not  and  cannot  get  the  money. 

say,  in  tne  main,  the  use  of  money  is  wrouff ;  but  for  certain  ob- 
ts  in  a  political  contest,  the  use  of  some  is  l)oth  ri^t  and  indis- 
isable.  With  me,  as  with  yourself,  the  long  struggle  has  been  one 
B^reat  pecuniary  loss. 

now  distinctly  say  this — if  you  shall  be  apoointed  a  delegate  to 
ica^,  I  will  furnish  one  hundred  dollars  to  Dear  the  expenses  of 

tnp.  Tour  friend,  as  ever, 

A.  LmooLH. 


March  17,  I860.— Letter  to  J.  W.  Somees. 

Springfield,  March  17,  I860. 

IllfiS  W.  SOMERS,  Esq. 

^  dear  Sir:   Beaching  home  three  days  ago,  I  found  your  letter 
bruary  26th. 


u 
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Considering  yonr  difficulty  of  hearing,  I  think  ^ou  had  better 
settle  in  Chicago,  if^  as  yon  say,  a  good  man  already  in  fair  practice 
there  will  take  }rou  into  partnership.  If  you  had  not  that  difficulty, 
I  still  should  think  it  an  even  balance  whether  you  would  not  better 
remain  in  Chicago,  with  such  a  chance  for  a  copartnership. 

If  I  went  West,  I  think  I  would  go  to  Kansas, — to  Leavenworth 
or  Atchison.  Both  of  them  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  flue  growing 
places. 

I  believe  I  have  said  all  I  caiLand  I  have  said  it  with  the  deepest 
interest  for  your  welfare.  Yours  truly, 

A.LlNOOIiN. 


March  17,  I860.— Letteb  to  E.  Stafford. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  March  17, 1860. 
R  Stafford,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir :  Beaching  home  on  the  14th  instant,  I  found  yours  of  the 
1st.  Thanking  you  very  sincerely  for  your  kind  purposes  toward  me, 
I  am  compelled  to  say  the  money  part  of  the  arrangement  vou  pro- 

Sose  is,  with  me.  an  impossibility.  I  could  not  raise  ten  tnousand 
ollars  if  it  would  save  me  from  the  fate  of  John  Brown.  Nor  have 
my  friends,  so  far  as  I  know,  yet  reached  the  point  of  stiddnff  any 
money  on  my  chances  of  success.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  betto 
things,  but  it  is  even  so.  Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 


March  24,  I860.— Letter  to  Samuel  Galloway. 

CmcAGO,  March  24, 1860. 
Hon.  Samuel  Galloway. 

My  dear  Sir :  1  am  here  attendinj^  a  trial  in  court.  Before  leaving 
home  I  received  your  kind  letter  of  the  15th.  Of  course  I  am  grati- 
fied to  know  I  have  friends  in  Ohio  who  are  disposed  to  give  me  the 
highest  evidence  of  their  friendship  and  confidence.  Mr.  Parrott,  of 
the  legislature^  had  written  me  to  the  same  effect.  If  I  have  sdy 
chance,  it  consists  mainly  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  opposition  woulcl 
vote  for  me,  if  nominate.  (I  don't  mean  to  include  me  pro-slavery 
opposition  of  the  South,  of  course.)  My  name  is  new  in  the  fldd^ 
ana  I  suppose  I  am  not  the  first  choice  of  a  very  great  many.  Our 
policy,  then,  is  to  give  no  offense  to  others  —  leave  them  in  a  mood 
to  come  to  us  if  they  shall  be  compelled  to  give  up  their  first  love. 
This,  too,  is  dealing  justly  with  all,  and  leaving  us  in  a  mood  to  sup- 
port heartily  whoever  shall  be  nominated.  I  believe  I  have  onee 
before  told  you  that  I  especially  wish  to  do  no  ungenerous  thine  to- 
ward Governor  Chase,  because  he  gave  us  his  sympathy  in  1858 
when  scarcely  any  other  distinguished  man  did.  Whatever  you  may 


do  for  me.  consistently  with  these  suggestions,  will  be  appreciated 
and  gratefully  remembered.    Please  write  me  again. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lingolk. 
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April  6,  I860.— Letter  to  C.  F.  McNeil. 

SPBIKGFIELDy  April  6, 1860. 

C.  F.  McNEHiy  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  Beaching  home  yesterday,  I  found  yonrs  of  the  23d 
March,  indosing  a  sbp  from  '^  The  Middleport  Press."  It  is  not 
trae  that  I  ever  charged  anything  for  a  political  speech  in  my  life ; 
bat  tibis  mnch  is  trae :  Last  October  I  was  requested  by  letter  to 
deliver  some  sort  of  speech  in  Mr.  Beecher's  church,  in  Brooklyn — 
two  hundred  dollars  being  offered  in  the  first  letter.  I  wrote  that 
I  could  do  it  in  February,  provided  they  would  take  a  political 
speech  if  I  could  find  time  to  get  up  no  other.  They  agreed;  and 
subsequently  I  informed  them  the  speech  would  have  to  be  a  polit- 
ical one.  When  I  reached  New  York,  I  for  the  first  time  learned 
that  the  place  was  changed  to  ''Cooper  Institute."  I  made  the 
speech,  and  left  for  New  Hampshire,  where  I  have  a  son  at  school, 
neither  asking  for  pay,  nor  having  any  offered  me.  Three  days 
after  a  check  for  two  hundred  dollars  was  sent  to  me  at  New  Hamp- 
shire: and  I  took  it.  and  did  not  know  it  was  wrong.  My  under- 
stancung  now  is — tnou^h  I  knew  nothing  of  it  at  the  time — that 
thev  did  charge  for  admittance  to  the  Cooper  Institute,  and  that  they 
took  in  more  than  twice  two  hundred  dollars. 

I  have  made  this  explanation  to  you  as  a  friend ;  but  I  wish  no 
explanation  made  to  our  enemies.  What  they  want  is  a  squabble 
and  a  fuss,  and  that  they  can  have  if  we  expkdn;  and  they  cannot 
have  it  if  we  don't. 

When  I  returned  through  New  York  from  New  England,  I  was 
told  by  the  gentlemen  who  sent  me  the  check  that  a  drunken  vaga- 
bond m  the  club,  having  learned  something  about  the  two  hundred 
dollars,  made  the  exhibition  out  of  which  ''The  Herald''  manufac- 
tured the  article  (quoted  by  "  The  Press"  of  your  town. 

My  judgment  is,  and  therefore  my  request  is,  that  you  give  no 
denial  and  no  explanation. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  interest  in  the  matter,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

April  14,  I860.— Letter  to . 

Springfield,  Illinois,  April  14, 1860. 

My  dear  Sir:  Beaching  home  last  night,  I  found  your  letter  of  the 
7tb.  You  know  I  was  in  New  England.  Some  of  the  acquaintances 
I  made  while  there  write  to  me  since  the  election  that  the  close  vote 
in  Connecticut  and  the  auasi  defeat  in  Rhode  Island  are  a  drawback 
upon  the  prospects  or  Governor  Seward;  and  Trumbull  writes 
Imbois  to  tne  same  effect.  Do  not  mention  this  as  coming  from  me. 
Both  those  States  are  safe  enough  for  us  in  the  fall.  I  see  by  the 
despatches  that  since  you  wrote  Kansas  has  appointed  delegates  and 
instructed  them  for  Seward.  Do  not  stir  them  up  to  anger,  but 
oome  along  to  the  convention,  and  I  will  do  as  I  said  about  expenses. 

Yours  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln. 


B 
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May  12,  I860.—  Letter  to  Edward  Wallace. 

SPRXNGFIELDy  ILLINOIS^  Maj  12,  1860. 

Dr.  Edward  Wallacje. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  brother,  Dr.  W.  S.  Wallace,  shows  me  a  letter 
of  yours  in  which  you  request  him  to  inquire  if  yon  ma]r  use  a  letter 
of  mine  to  you  in  which  something  is  said  upon  the  tari£F  question. 
I  do  not  precisely  remember  what  I  did  say  in  that  letter,  but  I 
presume  i  said  nothing  substantially  different  from  what  1  shall 
say  now. 

In  the  days  of  Henry  Clay,  I  was  a  Henry-Glay-tariff  man,  and 
my  views  have  undergone  no  material  change  upon  that  subject.  I 
now  think  the  tariff  question  ou^ht  not  to  be  agitated  in  the  Chicago 
convention,  but  that  all  should  be  satisfied  on  that  i>oint  with  a 
presidential  candidate  whose  antecedents  give  assurance  that  he 
would  neither  seek  to  force  a  tariff  law  by  executive  influence,  nor 
yet  to  arrest  a  reasonable  one  by  a  veto  or  otherwise.  Just  such  a 
candidate  I  desire  shall  be  put  in  nomination.  I  really  have  no  ob- 
jection to  these  views  being  publicly  known,  but  I  do  wish  to  thmst 
no  letter  before  the  public  now  upon  any  subject  Save  me  from 
the  appearance  of  ob&usion,  and  Ido  not  care  who  sees  this  or  my 
former  letter.  Yours  very  truly, 

A.  LmcoLK. 

May  19,  I860.— Reply  to  the  Committee  sent  by  the  CmcAOO 
Convention  to  inform  Mr.  Lincoln  of  his  Nomination  fob 
President. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Qenflemen  of  the  Committee :  I  tender  to  yon, 
and  through  you  to  the  Republican  National  Convention,  and  all  the 
people  represented  in  it,  my  prof oundest  thanks  for  the  high  honor 
done  me,  which  you  now  f  onnally  announce.  Deeply  and  even  pain- 
fully sensible  of  the  great  responsibility  which  is  inseparable  from 
this  high  honor — a  responsibility  which  I  could  almost  wish  had 
fallen  upon  some  one  of  the  far  more  eminent  men  and  experienced 
statesmen  whose  distinguished  names  were  before  the  convention— 
I  shall,  by  your  leave,  consider  more  fully  the  resolutions  of  the  c<m- 
vention,  denominated  the  platform,  and  without  any  unnec^sarycNr 
unreasonable  delay  respond  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  writing,  not 
doubting  that  the  platform  will  be  found  satisfactory,  and  the  nom- 
ination gratefully  accepted. 

And  now  I  wiU  not  longer  defer  the  pleasure  of  taking  you,  and 
each  of  you,  by  the  hand. 

May  21,  I860.— Letter  to  J.  R.  Giddings. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  May  21, 1860. 
Hon.  J.  R.  Giddings. 

My  good  Friend :  Your  very  kind  and  acceptable  letter  of  the  iWi 
was  duly  handed  me  by  Mr.  l^uck.    It  is  indeed  most  grateful  to  my 
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feelings  that  the  responsible  position  assigned  me  conies  without  con- 
ditionsy  save  only  snch  honorable  ones  as  are  fairly  implied.  I  am  not 
wanting  in  the  pnrpose,  though  I  may  fail  in  the  strength,  to  main- 
tain my  freedom  from  bad  influences.  Tour  letter  comes  to  my  aid  in 
this  point  most  opportunely.  May  the  Almighty  grant  that  the  cause 
of  truth,  pustice,  and  humanity  shall  in  no  wise  suffer  at  my  hands. 
Mrs.  Lmcoln  poins  me  in  sincere  wishes  for  your  health,  happi- 
nessy  and  long  life. 

A.  Lincoln. 

May  23, 1860. — Letter  to  George  Ashmun  and  Others. 

Springpield,  Illinois,  May  23, 1860. 
Hon.  Oeorge  Ashmun, 

President  of  the  Republican  National  Convention. 

Sir:  I  accept  the  nomination  tendered  me  by  the  convention  over 
which  yon  presided,  and  of  which  I  am  formally  apprised  in  the 
letta:  of  vourself  and  others,  acting  as  a  committee  of  the  conven- 
tion for  that  purpose. 

The  declaration  of  principles  and  sentiments  which  accompanies 
vonr  letter  meets  my  approval;  and  it  shall  be  my  care  not  to  vio- 
late or  disregard  it  in  any  part. 

Imploring  the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence,  and  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  views  and  feelings  of  all  who  were  represented  in  the 
convention — to  the  rights  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  and 
people  of  the  nation ;  to  the  inviolability  of  the  Constitution ;  and 
the  perpetual  union,  harmony,  and  prosperity  of  all  —  I  am  most 
to  cooperate  lor  the  practical  success  of  the  principles  de- 
by  the  convention. 

Tour  obliged  friend  and  fellow-citizen,         A.  Linooln. 


Platform  op  the  Republican  National  Convention  held  in 

Chicago,  Illinois,  May  16-18,  1860. 

Betakedf  That  we,  the  delegated  representatives  of  the  Bepubhoan  electors 
of  the  United  States,  in  convention  assembled,  in  the  oisoharge  of  the 
duty  we  owe  to  our  oonstitnents  and  our  country,  unite  in  the  following 
declarations : 

L  That  the  history  of  the  nation  during  the  last  four  years  has  fully  es- 
tablished the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  organization  and  perpetuation 
of  the  Repubhcan  party ;  and  that  ihe  causes  which  called  it  into  existence 
are  permanent  in  their  nature^  and  now,  more  than  ever  before,  demand  its 
peaceful  and  constitutional  triumph. 

2.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promulgated  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  embodied  in  tne  Federal  Constitution  is  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  our  Repubhcan  institutions,  and  that  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  imion  of  the  States,  must  and 
shall  be  preserved. 

3.  That  to  the  union  of  the  States  this  nation  owes  its  unprecedented 
increase  in  population,  its  surprising  development  of  material  resources, 
its  rapid  augmentation  of  wealth,  its  happiness  at  home,  and  its  honor 
abroad ',  and  we  hold  in  abhorrence  all  schemes  for  disunion,  come  from 
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shall  be  still  further  obliged  if  you  will,  at  the  close  of  the  tour,  drop 
me  a  line  giving  your  impressions  of  our  prospects  in  that  State. 

Still  more  wm  you  oblige  me  if  you  wul  allow  me  to  make  a  list 
of  appointments  in  our  State,  commencing,  say,  at  Marshall,  in  Clark 
Gount^^  and  thence  soutib  and  west  along  over  the  Wabash  and 
Ohio  feiver  border. 

In  passing  let  me  say  that  at  Bockport  you  will  be  in  the  countvr 
within  whicm  I  was  brouc^ht  up  from  my  eighth  year,  having  left 
Kentucky  at  that  point  oi  my  life. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  LmoOLN. 

July  21, 1860. — Letter  to  A.  Jonas. 

{Confidential.) 

SpRmoFiELD,  Illinois,  July  21, 1860. 
Hon.  a.  Jonas. 

My  dear  Sir:  Tours  of  the  20th  is  received.  I  suppose  as  good 
or  even  better  men  than  I  may  have  been  in  American  or  Know- 
nothing  lodges ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  I  never  was  in  one  at  Quincy 
or  elsewhere.  I  was  never  in  Quincy  but  one  day  and  two  nighte 
while  Know-nothing  lodges  were  in  existence,  and  you  were  witii  me 
that  day  and  both  those  nights.  I  had  never  been  there  before  in 
my  life,  and  never  afterward,  till  the  joint  debate  with  Douglas  in 
1858.  It  was  in  1854  when  I  spoke  in  some  hall  there,  and  after  the 
speaking,  you,  with  others,  took  me  to  an  oyster-saloon,  passed  an 
hour  there,  and  you  walked  with  me  to,  and  parted  with  me  at,  the 
Quincy  House,  quite  late  at  ni^ht.  I  left  by  sta^  for  Naples  before 
daylight  in  the  morning,  having  come  in  by  tne  same  route  after 
dark  the  evening  previous  to  the  speaking,  when  I  found  you  wait- 
ing at  the  Quincy  House  to  meet  me.  A  &w  days  after  I  was  there, 
Richardson,  as  I  understood,  started  this  same  story  about  my  having 
been  in  a  Know-nothing  lodge.  When  I  heard  of  the  charse,  as  I 
did  soon  after,  I  taxed  my  recollection  for  some  incident  which  could 
have  suggested  it ;  and  1  remembered  that  on  parting  with  you  the 
last  night,  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  hotel  to  tsike  my  stage-passage 
for  the  morning,  was  told  that  no  stage-office  for  that  line  was  kept 
there,  and  that  I  must  see  the  driver  before  retiring,  to  insure  his 
calling  for  me  in  the  morning;  and  a  servant  was  sent  with  me  to 
find  the  driver,  who,  after  taking  me  a  square  or  two,  stopped  me. 
and  stepped  perhaps  a  dozen  steps  farther,  and  in  my  hearing  called 
to  some  one,  who  answered  him,  apparently  from  the  upper  part  of  a 
building,  and  promised  to  call  witn  the  stace  for  me  at  the  Quincy 
House.  I  returned,  and  went  to  bed,  and  before  day  the  stage  called 
and  took  me.    This  is  all. 

That  I  never  was  in  a  Know-nothing  lodge  in  Quincy,  I  should 
expect  could  be  easily  proved  by  respectable  men  who  were  always 
in  the  lodges  and  never  saw  me  there.  An  affidavit  of  one  or  two 
such  would  put  the  matter  at  rest. 

And  now  a  word  of  caution.  Our  adversaries  think  they  can 
gain  a  point  if  they  could  force  me  to  openly  deny  the  charge,  by 
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11.  That  Kansas  shouldy  of  right,  be  immediately  admitted  as  a  State 
under  the  oonstitation  recently  formed  and  adopted  oy  her  people,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 

12.  That  while  providing  revenue  for  the  BapfK>rt  of  the  General  (Govern- 
ment by  duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  an  adjustment  of 
these  imposts  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  whole  country;  and  we  commend  tnat  policy  of  national  exchanges 
which  secures  to  me  working-men  liberal  wages,  to  agriculture  remunerat- 
ing prices,  to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  an  adequate  reward  for  their 
skill,  labor,  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  nation  commercial  prosperity  and 
independence. 

13.  That  we  protest  aeainst  any  sale  or  alienation  to  others  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  held  by  actual  settlers,  and  against  any  view  of  the  free-home- 
stead policy  which  regards  the  settlers  as  paupers  or  suppliants  for  public 
bounty;  and  we  demand  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  complete  and  sat- 
isiactorv  homestead  measure  which  has  already  passed  the  House. 

14.  lliat  the  national  Republican  partjr  is  opposed  to  any  change  in  our 
naturalization  laws,  or  any  State  legislation  by  which  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship hitherto  accoraed  to  immigrants  from  foreign  lands  shall  be  abridged 
or  impaired;  and  in  favor  of  gpiving  a  full  and  efficient  protection  to  the 
rights  of  all  classes  of  citizens,  whether  native  or  naturalized,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

15.  That  appropriations  by  Congress  for  river  and  harbor  improvements 
of  a  national  cnamcter,  required  for  the  accommodation  and  security  of  an 
existing  commerce,  are  authorized  by  the  Constitution  and  justified  by  the 
obligation  of  government  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens. 

Id.  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the 
interests  of  the  whole  country ;  that  the  Federal  Qovemment  ought  to  ren- 
der immediate  and  efficient  aid  in  its  construction ;  and  that,  as  preliminary 
thereto,  a  daily  overland  mail  should  be  promptly  established. 

17.  Finally,  having  thus  set  forth  our  distinctive  principles  and  views, 
we  invite  the  codperation  of  all  citizens,  however  dinering  on  other  ques- 
tions, who  substantially  agree  with  us  in  their  affirmance  and  support. 

May  26,  I860.—  Letter  to  E.  B.  Washburne. 

SpRmoFiELD,  Illinois,  May  26, 1860. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne. 

Jfy  dear  Sir:  I  have  several  letters  from  you  written  since  the 
nomination,  but  till  now  have  found  no  moment  to  say  a  word  by 
way  of  answer.  Of  course  I  am  glad  that  the  nomination  is  well  re- 
ceived by  our  friends,  and  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  so  informing 
me.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  nominations  start  well  everywhere; 
and,  if  they  get  no  back-set,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  are  going 
through.  I  hope  you  will  write  often ;  and  as  you  write  more  rap- 
idly than  I  do,  don't  make  your  letters  so  short  as  mine. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Linoolk. 

May  26,  I860.— Letter  to  S.  P.  Chase. 

Springfield,  Illinois^  May  26, 1860. 
Hon.  S.  p.  Chase.  < 

My  dear  Sir:  It  ffave  me  ^at  pleasure  to  receive  yours  mis- 
takenly dated  May  17.    Holdmg  myself  the  humblest  of  all  whose 
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names  were  before  the  convention,  I  feel  in  especial  need  of  the  as- 
sistance of  all:  and  I  am  glad — very  glad — of  the  indication  that 
yon  stand  ready.  It  is  a  great  consolation  that  so  nearly  aU — all 
except  Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Ciay,  I  believe —  of  those  distin^aished  and 
able  men  are  already  in  high  position  to  do  service  in  we  common 
canse.  Yonr  obedient  servant^ 

A.  Lincoln. 

[Jnne  t]  I860.— Form  op  Reply  prepared  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  wtth 
WHICH  HIS  Private  Secretary  was  instructed  to  answer  a 
Numerous  Class  of  Letters  in  the  Campaign  of  1860. 

(Doctrine.) 

Springpield,  Illinois, ^  1860. 

Bear  Sir:    Yonr  letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln  of ,  and  by  which 

von  seek  to  obtain  his  opinions  on  certain  political  points,  has 
Deen  received  by  him.  He  has  received  others  oi  a  similar  character, 
but  he  also  has  a  greater  number  of  the  exactiy  opposite  character. 
The  latter  class  beseech  him  to  write  nothing  whatever  nnon  any 
point  of  political  doctrine.  They  say  his  positions  were  well  known 
when  he  was  nominated,  and  tna,t  he  must  not  now  embarrass  the 
canvass  by  undertaking  to  shift  or  modify  them.  He  regrets  that 
he  cannot  oblige  all,  but  you  perceive  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  so. 

Yours,  etc.,  Jno.  G.  Nioolay. 

June  [1 1],  1860. — Short  Autobiography  written  at  the  Bequest 
OP  A  Friend  to  use  in  preparing  a  Popular  Campaign  Biog- 
raphy IN  THE  Election  of  1860. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom  February  12. 1809,  then  in  Hardin, 
now  in  the  more  recently  formed  county  of  La  Bue,  Kentucky.  His 
father,  Thomas,  and  grandfather,  Abraham,  were  born  in  Booking- 
ham  County, Virginia,  whither  their  ancestors  had  come  from  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania.  His  lineage  has  been  traced  no  farther  back 
than  this.  The  family  were  originally  Quakers,  though  in  later  times 
they  have  fallen  away  from  the  peculiar  habits  of  that  people.  The 
grandfather,  Abraham,  had  four  brothers  —  Isaac,  Jacob,  John,  and 
Thomas.  So  far  as  known,  the  descendants  of  Jacob  and  John  are 
still  in  Virginia.  Isaac  went  to  a  place  near  where  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Tennesseeioin ;  ana  his  descendants  are  in  that  re- 
gion. Thomas  came  to  Kentucky,  and  after  many  years  died  there, 
whence  his  descendants  went  to  Missouri.  Abraham,  grandfather  of 
the  subiect  of  this  sketch,  came  to  Kentucky,  and  was  killed  by  In- 
dians about  the  year  1784.  He  left  a  widow,  three  sons,  and  two 
daughters.  The  eldest  son,  Mordecai,  remained  in  Kentucky  till  late 
in  life,  when  he  removed  to  Hancock  County,  Illinois,  where  soon 
after  he  died,  and  where  several  of  his  descendants  still  remain.  The 
second  son,  Josiah,  removed  at  an  early  day  to  a  place  on  Blue  Biver. 
now  within  Hancock  County,  Indiana,  but  no  recent  information  w 
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August  27,  18601— LcTTDK  to  C  H.  Risia. 
(AFPABKSnj  Usfisi^emdl 

C.  H.  F18HKR. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  seeood  noCe.  mrtfrnmrn  tfe  ssppciieii  speecfe.  o^ 
Mr.  Dallas  to  Lord  Braa^tM^  is  iecsTe£    I  ka:T&  read  Oc^  3|Kce& 

Suite  throogfa.  tocedier  widi  tke  real  aaxbcv^  izESrodoAoex  azsd 
losing  remarss.  I  hare  abo  looked  ckroo^  dbe  ku  {v^ee  of 
the  book  to^jr.  Both  aecm  to  be  wdl  wrxstcn.  aad  tGttsaa  maaj 
things  with  wmeh  I  eonld  agree,  and  aonie  wish  which  I  codd  not. 
A  specimen  of  thektter  is  the  der lai  aiino,  in  the  doeme  remarks 
npon  tibe^speeehy' that  the  institntiofi  is  a**  neeessirr'' imposed  on 
ns  by  th^  n^ro  raee.  That  the  0oing  many  thoosand  miles,  seizing 
a  set  of  savages^  Ininging  them  herev  snd  making  slaves  of  them  is 
a  necessity  imposed  on  ns  by  them  inTcrfves  a  ^ecies  of  kgie  to 
which  my  mind  will  seaieefy  aasent. 


September  4,  1860. — Lbtteb  to  Haxkibal  Hamlix. 

SPBiXGFiELDy  iLLixoiSy  September  4,  1860. 
Hon.  Hannibal  Hamun. 

Jfy  dear  Sir:  I  am  annoyed  some  by  a  letter  from  a  friend  in 
Chicago,  in  which  the  followiDg  passage  occors:  ''Hamlin  has 
written  Colfax  that  two  members  of  Congress  will,  he  fears,  be  lost 
in  Maine — the  first  and  sixth  districts;  and  that  Washbume's  ma- 
jority for  governor  will  not  exceed  six  thousand." 

I  had  h^urd  something  like  this  six  weeks  ago,  but  had  been  as- 
sured since  that  it  was  not  so.  Your  secretary  of  state, — Mr.  Smith, 
I  think, — whom  you  introduced  to  me  by  letter,  gave  this  assur- 
ance ;  more  recently,  Mr.  Fessendeu,  our  candidate  for  Congress  in 
one  of  tiiose  districts,  wrote  a  relative  here  that  his  election  was  sure 
by  at  least  five  thousand,  and  that  Washbume's  majority  would  be 
from  14.000  to  17,000 ;  and  still  later,  Mr.  Fogg,  of  New  Hampshire, 
now  at  New  York  serving  on  a  national  committee,  wrote  me  that 
we  were  having  a  desperate  fight  in  Maine,  which  would  end  in  a 
splendid  victory  for  us. 

Such  a  result  as  you  seem  to  have  predicted  in  Maine,  in  your  let- 
ter to  Colfax,  would,  I  fear,  put  us  on  the  down-hill  track,  lose  us 
the  State  elections  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  and  probably  ruin 
ns  on  the  main  turn  in  November. 

You  must  not  allow  it.  Yours  very  truly,       A.  Lincoln. 


that  the  aggregate  of  all  his  schooling  did  not  ainoant  to  one  yearj| 
He  was  never  lu  a  college  or  academy  as  a  student,  and  never  insidn 
of  a  college  or  academy  building  till  since  he  had  a  law  license. 
What  he  has  in  the  way  of  education  he  has  picked  np.  After 
he  was  twenty-three  and  bad  separated  from  bis  father,  he  studied 
English  grammar — imperfectly,  of  course,  but  so  as  to  speak  and 
write  as  well  as  he  now  does.  He  studied  and  nearly  mastered  the 
six  books  of  Euclid  since  be  was  a  member  of  Congress,  He  regreta 
his  want  of  education,  and  does  what  be  can  to  supply  the  want. 
In  his  tenth  J^ar  be  was  kicked  by  a  horse,  and  apparently  killed 
for  a  time.  When  he  was  nineteen,  still  residing  m  Indiana,  he 
made  bis  first  trip  upon  a  fiatboat  to  New  Orleans.  He  was  a  hired 
hand  merely,  and  be  and  a  son  of  tbe  owner,  without  other  assiB- 
tanco,  made  the  trip.  Tbe  nature  of  part  of  tbe  "  cargo-load,''  as 
it  was  called,  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  linger  and  trade  wong 
tbe  sugai'-coast ;  and  one  uigbt  they  were  attacked  by  seven  negroes 
with  intent  to  kill  and  rob  them.  They  were  hurt  some  in  the  m€I^ 
but  succeeded  in  driving  tbe  negroes  from  the  boat,  and  then  "  cnt 
cable,"  "weighed  anchor,"  and  left. 

March  1,  1830,  Abraham  having  just  completed  his  twenty-first 
year,  his  father  and  family,  with  the  families  of  the  two  daughters 
and  sons-ia-law  of  his  stepmother,  left  the  old  homestead  in  Indiana 
and  cAme  to  Illinois.  Their  mode  of  conveyance  was  wagons  drawn 
by  ox-teams,  and  Abraham  drove  one  of  the  teams.  They  reached 
the  county  of  Macoii,  and  stopped  there  some  time  within  the  same 
month  of  March.  His  father  and  fam'dy  settled  a  new  place  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Sangamon  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  timber- 
land  and  prairie,  about  ten  miles  westerly  from  Decatur.  Here  thinr 
built  a  log  cabin,  Into  which  they  removed,  apd  made  sufficient  of  raiLs 
to  fence  ten  acres  of  ground,  fenced  and  broke  the  ground,  and 
raised  a  crop  of  sown  corn  upon  it  tbe  same  year.  These  are,  or  are 
supposed  to  be,  the  rails  about  which  so  much  is  being  said  jnst  now, 
though  these  are  far  from  being  the  first  or  only  rails  ever  made  by 
Abraham. 

Tbe  sons-in-law  were  temporarily  settled  in  other  places  in  tht  d 
county.    In  the  autumn  all  nands  were  greatly  atSicted  with  a 
and  fever,  to  which  they  bad  not  been  used,  and  by  which  thev  » 
greatly  discouraged,  so  much  so  that  they  determined  on  leaving  tl 
county.     They  remained,  however,  through  the  succeeding  winte^l 
which  was  the  winter  of  the  very  celebrated  "  deep  snow  "  of  niinoia. 
During  that  winter  Abraham,  together  with  bis  stepmotber'a  6oo, 
John  D.  Johnston,  and  John  Hanks,  yet  residing  in  Maeou  County, 
hired  themselves  to  Denton  Offutt  to  take  a  fiatboat  from  Beardstowit 
Illinois,  to  New  Orleans ;  and  for  that  purpose  were  to  join  him^ 
Offutt — at  Springfield,  lUinoie,  bo  soon  as  tbe  enow  should  go  o" 
When  it  did  go  off,  which  was  about  the  first  of  March,  1831,  tl 
county  was  so  flooded  as  to  make  traveling  by  land  impracticable'^ 
to  obviate  which  difflcnlty  they  purchased  a  large  canoe,  and  c 
down  the  Sangamon  River  in  it.     This  is  the  time  and  tue  manner  J 
of  Abraham's  first  entrance  into  Sangamon  County.     Tboy  found 
Offutt  atSpringfield,  but  learned  from  nini  that  be  bad  failed  in  get- 
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ting  a  boat  at  Beardstown.  This  led  to  thdr  kning  tliansdveB  to 
him  for  twelve  dollars  per  month  each,  and  getting  the  timber  oat 
of  the  trees  and  building  a  boat  at  Old  Sangamon  town  on  the  Sanga- 
mon Biyer,  seven  miles  northwest  of  Sprinefield,  whieh  boat  they  took 
to  New  O^leans^  sabstantially  npon  me  md  eontra^t. 

During  this  boat^nterpriae  aeqnaintance  with  Offatt^  who  was  pre- 
viously an  entire  strangn-^  he  eoneeived  a  liking  for  Abraham,  and 
betieving  he  could  torn  him  to  aeeonnt,  he  contracted  with  him  to 
act  as  cterk  for  him,  on  his  return  from  New  Orleans,  in  charge  of 
a  store  and  mill  at  New  Salem,  then  in  Sangamon,  now  in  Menard 
County.  Hanks  had  not  gone  to  New  Orleans^  but  having  a  fanulVy 
and  being  likely  to  be  detained  from  home  longer  than  at  first  ex- 
pected, had  turned  back  from  St  Louis.  He  is  the  same  John  ELanks 
who  now  engineers  the  ^rail  enterprise''  at  Decatur,  and  is  a  first 
cousin  to  Abraham's  mother.  Abraham's  filthy  with  tus  own  frunily 
and  others  mentioned,  had,  in  pursuance  of  their  intention,  removed 
from  Macon  to  Coles  Uounty.  John  D.  Johnston,  the  stepmother's  son, 
went  to  them,  and  Abraham  stopped  indefinitely  and  for  the  firet  time, 
asitwereybynimself  atNewSalem,beforementioned.  This  was  in  July, 
1831.  Here  he  rapidly  made  accjuaintanoes  and  friends.  In  less  than 
a  year  Offutt^s  business  was  failing — had  almost  failed — when  the 
Black  Hawk  war  of  1832  broke  out  Abraham  joined  a  volunteer 
company,  and,  to  his  own  surprise,  was  elected  captain  of  it.  He  says 
he  has  not  since  had  any  success  in  life  which  gave  him  so  much  sat- 
isfaction. He  went  to  the  campaign,  served  near  three  months,  met 
the  ordinary  hardships  of  such  an  expedition,  but  was  in  no  battle. 
He  now  owns,  in  Iowa,  the  land  upon  which  his  own  warrants  for  the 
service  were  located.  Betumine  rrom  the  campaign,  and  encouraged 
by  his  great  popularity  among  his  immediate  nei^Dors,  he  the  same 
year  ran  for  the  legislature,  and  was  beaten^ —  his  own  precinc^  how- 
ever, casting  its  votes  27y  for  and  7  against  him — and  that,  too, 
while  he  was  an  avowed  Clay  mam  and  the  precinct  the  autumn 
afterward  giving  a  majority  of  115  to  General  Jackson  over  Mr. 
day.  This  was  the  only  time  Abraham  was  ever  beaten  on  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  He  was  now  without  means  and  out  of  business, 
but  was  anxious  to  remain  with  his  friends  who  had  treated  him  with 
so  much  generosity,  especially  as  he  had  nothing  elsewhere  to  go  to. 
He  studira  what  he  should  do — thought  of  learning  the  blacksmith 
trade — thought  of  trying  to  study  law —rather  thought  he  could  not 
succeed  at  that  without  a  better  education.  Before  long,  strangely 
enough,  a  man  offered  to  sell,  and  did  sell,  to  Abraham  and  another 
as  poor  as  himself,  an  old  stock  of  goods,  upon  credit  They  opened 
as  merchants ;  and  he  says  that  was  the  store.  Of  course  they  did 
nothing  but  get  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt.  He  was  appointed  post- 
master at  New  Salem — the  office  being  too  insignificant  to  miJce  his 
politics  an  objection.  The  store  winked  out.  The  surveyor  of  San- 
gamon offered  to  depute  to  Abraham  that  portion  of  his  work  which 
was  within  his  part  of  the  county.  He  accepted,  procured  a  compaitH 
and  chain,  studied  Flint  and  Oibson  a  little,  and  went  at  it.  This  nro- 
cured  bread,  and  kept  soul  and  body  togetner.  The  election  of  iS'H 
came,  and  he  was  then  elected  to  the  legidature  by  the  highest  vote 
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cast  for  any  candidate.  Major  John  T.  Stuart,  then  in  full  practice 
of  the  law.  was  also  dected.  During  the  canvass,  in  a  private  con- 
versation ne  encouraged  Abraham  [to]  study  law.  After  the  election 
he  borrowed  books  of  Stuart,  took  them  home  with  him,  and  went 
at  it  in  good  earnest.  He  studied  with  nobody.  He  still  mixed  in 
l^e  surveying  to  pay  board  and  clothing  bills.  When  the  legislature 
met,  the  law-books  were  dropped,  but  were  taken  up  again  at  the  end 
of  the  session.  He  was  reelected  in  1836, 1838,  and  1840.  In  the 
autumn  of  1836  he  obtained  a  law  license,  and  on  April  15, 1837, 
removed  to  Springfield,  and  commenced  the  practice — nis  old  friend 
Stuart  taking  him  into  partnership.  Marcii  3,  1837,  by  a  protest 
entered  upon  the  ''  Illinois  House  Journal "  of  that  date,  at  pages  817 
and  818,  Abraham,  with  Dan  Stone,  another  representative  of  oansa- 
mon,  briefly  defined  his  position  on  the  slavery  question;  and  so  &r 
as  it  goes,  it  was  then  the  same  that  it  is  now.  The  protest  is  as 
follows: 

Resolutions  upon  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery  having  passed  both 
branches  of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  present  session,  tli^  undersigned 
hereby  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  same. 

They  believe  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  founded  on  both  injostioe 
and  bad  policy,  but  that  the  promulgation  of  Abolition  doctrines  tends 
rather  to  mcrease  than  abate  its  evils. 

They  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  no  i>ower  under 
the  Constitution  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  different 
States. 

They  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the  power,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  abolish  uaveryin  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  tnatthe 
power  ought  not  to  be  exercised  imless  at  the  request  of  the  people  of  the 
District. 

The  difference  between  these  opinions  and  those  contained  in  the  above 
resolutions  is  their  reason  for  entering  this  protest. 

Dan  Stone, 
A.  Lincoln, 
Bepresentatives  from  the  County  of  Sangamon. 

In  1838  and  1840,  Mr.  Lincoln's  party  voted  for  him  as  Speaker, 
but  being  in  the  minority  he  was  not  elected.  After  1840  he  dieclined 
a  reelection  to  the  legislature.  He  was  on  the  Harrison  electoral 
ticket  in  1840,  and  on  that  of  Clay  in  1844,  and  snent  much  time  and 
labor  in  both  those  canvasses.  In  November,  1842,  he  was  married  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  S.  Todd,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  They 
have  three  living  children,  all  sons,  one  bom  in  1843,  one  in  1850, 
and  one  in  1853.    They  lost  one,  who  was  bom  in  1846. 

In  1846  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  Hoase  of  Congress,  and  served 
one  term  only,  commencing  in  December.  1847,  and  ending  with  the 
inauguration  of  General  Tavlor,  in  Marcn,  1849.  All  the  battles  of 
the  Mexican  war  had  been  fought  before  Mr.  Lincoln  took  his  seat 
in  Congress,  but  the  American  armv  was  still  in  Mexico,  and  tihe 
treaty  of  peace  was  not  fullj^  and  formally  ratified  till  the  June 
afterward.  Much  has  been  said  of  his  course  in  Congress  in  regard 
to  this  war.  A  careful  examination  of  the  "Journal''  and  "Congres- 
sional Globe  ^  shows  that  he  voted  for  all  the  supply  measures  that 
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eame  up,  and  for  all  the  meaBures  in  any  way  favorable  to  the  ofi&cers, 
soldiers,  and  their  families,  who  condncted  the  war  through :  with 
the  exception  that  some  of  these  measures  passed  without  yeas  and 
navB,  leavmg  no  record  as  to  how  particular  men  voted.  The  ^^  Jour- 
nal" and  ^^  Globe''  also  show  him  voting  that  the  war  was  unneces- 
sarily and  unconstitutionally  be^n  bv  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  language  of  j£r.  Ashmun's  amendment,  for  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  nearfy  or  quite  all  other  Whigs  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  voted. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  reasons  for  the  opinion  expressed  by  this  vote  were 
briefly  that  the  President  had  sent  General  Taylor  into  an  inhabited 
part  of  the  country  belonging  to  Mexico,  and  not  to  the  United 
States,  and  thereby  had  prov^ed  the  first  act  of  hostility,  in  fact 
the  commencement  of  the  war ;  that  the  place,  being  the  country 
bordering  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Bio  Grande,  was  inhabited  by 
native  lifexicans,  born  there  under  the  Mexican  government  and 
bad  never  submitted  to,  nor  been  conquered  by,  Texas  or  the  United 
States,  nor  transferred  to  either  by  treaty;  that  although  Texas 
daimeid  the  Bio  Grande  as  her  boundary,  Mexico  had  never  recog- 
nized it,  and  neither  Texas  nor  the  United  States  had  ever  enforced 
it;  that  there  was  a  broad  desert  between  that  and  the  country 
over  which  Texas  had  actual  control ;  that  the  country  where  hos- 
tilities commenced,  having  once  belonged  to  Mexico,  must  remain 
so  until  it  was  somehow  legally  transferred,  which  had  never  been 
done. 

Mr.  Lincoln  thought  the  act  of  sending  an  armed  force  among  the 
Mexicans  was  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  Mexico  was  in  no  way 
molesting  or  menacing  the  United  States  or  the  people  thereof;  and 
that  it  was  unconstitutional,  because  the  power  of  levying  war  is 
vested  in  Congress,  and  not  in  the  President.  He  thought  the 
principal  motive  for  the  act  was  to  divert  public  attention  from 
the  surrender  of  "Fifty-four,  forty,  or  fight"  to  Great  Britain,  on 
the  Oregon  boundary  question. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  a  candidate  for  reelection.  This  was  deter- 
mined upon  and  declared  before  he  went  to  Washington,  in  accor- 
dance with  an  understanding  among  Whig  friends,  by  which  Colonel 
Hardin  and  Colonel  Baker  had  each  previously  served  a  single  term 
in  this  same  district. 

La  1848,  during  his  term  in  Congress,  he  advocated  General  Tay- 
lor's nomination  for  the  presidency,  in  opposition  to  all  others,  and 
also  took  an  active  part  for  his  election  after  his  nomination^  speak- 
ing a  few  times  in  Maryland,  near  Washington,  several  times  in 
Massachusetts,  and  canvassing  quite  fullv  his  own  district  in  Illinois, 
which  was  foUowed  by  a  majority  in  tne  district  of  over  1500  for 
General  Taylor. 

Upon  his  return  from  Congress  he  went  to  the  practice  of  the  law 
with  greater  earnestness  than  ever  before.  In  18o2  he  was  upon  the 
Soott  electoraJ  ticket,  and  did  something  in  the  way  of  canvassing, 
bat  owing  to  the  hopelessness  of  the  cause  in  Illinois  he  did  less  than 
in  previous  presidential  canvasses. 

m  1854  his  profession  had  almost  superseded  the  thought  of 
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politics  in  his  mind,  when  the  repeal  of  the  Missonri  Compromise 
aroused  him  as  he  had  never  been  before. 

In  the  antumn  of  that  year  he  took  the  stump  with  no  broader 
raaddcal  aim  or  object  than  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  reelection  of 
Hon.  Richard  Tates  to  Congress.  His  speeches  at  once  attracted 
a  more  marked  attention  tm^n  they  had  ever  before  done.  As  the 
canvass  proceeded  he  was  drawn  to  different  parts  of  the  Sti^  out- 
side of  Mr.  Yates's  district.  He  did  not  abandon  the  law,  but  gave 
his  attention  by  turns  to  that  and  politics.  The  State  agricultural 
fair  was  at  Springfield  that  year,  and  Douglas  was  announced  to 
speak  there. 

In  the  canvass  of  1856  Mr.  Lincoln  made  over  fifty  speeches,  no  one 
of  which,  so  far  as  he  remembers,  was  put  in  print  One  of  them  was 
made  at  Gkdena,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  has  no  recollection  of  any  part  of 
it  being  printed;  nor  does  he  remembw  whether  in  that  speeeh  he 
said  anvtninff  about  a  Supreme  Court  decision.  He  may  have  spoken 
upon  tnat  suDject,  and  some  of  the  newspapers  may  have  reported 
him  as  saying  what  is  now  ascribed  to  him ;  but  he  thinks  he  could 
not  have  expressed  himself  as  represented. 

June  14, 1860. — Autobiographigal  Memorandum  given  to  the 

Artist  Hicks. 

I  was  bom  February  12, 1809,  in  then  Hardin  County,  Eentud^, 
at  a  point  within  the  now  county  of  La  Bue,  a  mUe,  or  a  mile  and  a 
half,  from  where  Hodgen's  mill  now  is.  My  parents  being  dead,  and 
my  own  memory  not  serving,  I  know  no  means  of  identifying  the 
precise  locality.    It  was  on  N olin  Creek. 

June  14, 1860.  A.  Linooln. 

June  28, 1860. — Letter  to  W.  C.  Bryant. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  June  28,  1860. 
Mr.  Wm.  C.  Bryant. 

My  dear  8ir:  Please  accept  m^  thanks  for  the  honor  done  me  by 
your  letter  of  the  16th.  I  appreciate  the  danger  against  whidi  you 
would  guard  me,  nor  am  I  wanting  in  the  purpose  to  avoid  it.  I 
thank  you  for  the  additional  strength  your  woras  give  me  to  main- 
tain that  purpose.    Your  friend  and  servant, 

A.  Linooln. 

July  4, 1860. — Letter  to  A.  G.  Henry. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  July  4, 1860. 

Mff  dear  Doctor:  Your  very  agreeable  letter  of  May  15th  was 
received  three  days  affo.  We  are  just  now  receiving  the  first  sprink- 
ling of  your  Oregon  election  returns — not  enough,  I  think,  to  indi- 
cate the  result,  rfe  should  be  too  happy  if  both  Logan  and  Baker 
should  triumph. 

Long  before  this  you  have  learned  who  was  nominated  at  Chicago. 
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We  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  fofth,  but  to-day  it  looks  as  if 
the  Ghicaeo  ticket  will  be  elected.  I  thinK  the  chances  were  more 
than  equiu  that  we  oonld  have  beaten  the  Democracy  united.  Di- 
vided as  it  is,  its  chance  appears  indeed  very  stim.  Bat  great  is  De- 
mocracy in  resonrces;  and  it  may  yet  give  its  fortunes  a  turn.  It  is 
nnder  great  temptation  to  do  something;  bat  what  can  it  do  which 
was  not  thought  of ,  and  found  impracticable,  at  Charleston  and  Bal- 
timore t  The  signs  now  are  that  Douglas  ana  Breckinridge  will  each 
have  a  ticket  in  everv  State.  They  are  driven  to  this  to  ke^  up  their 
bombastic  claims  or  nationalitv,  and  to  avoid  the  charge  of  section- 
aUsm  which  thej  have  so  much  lavished  upon  us. 

It  is  an  amusmgftu^  after  all  Douglas  has  said  about  nationality 
and  sectionalism^  that  I  had  more  votes  from  the  southern  section  at 
Chicago  than  he  had  at  Baltimore !  In  &ct^  there  was  more  of  the 
southern  section  represented  at  Chicago  than  in  the  Dou^as  rump 
concern  at  Baltimore ! 

Our  boy,  in  his  tenth  year  (the  baby  when  you  left),  has  just  had 
ahard  and  tedious  spell  of  scariet  fever,  and  he  is  not  yet  beyond aU 
danger.  I  have  a  h^idache  and  a  sore  tnroat  upon  me  now,  inducing 
me  to  suspect  that  I  have  an  inferior  type  of  the  same  thing. 

Our  eldest  boy,  BoK  has  been  away  from  us  nearly  a  year  at 
school,  and  will  enter  Harvard  University  this  month.  He  promises 
very  well,  considering  we  never  controlled  him  much.  Write  again 
when  you  receive  this.  Mary  joins  in  sending  our  kindest  regards 
to  Mrs.  H.,  yourself  I  and  all  the  family. 

Your  friend,  as  ever,  A.  Lincolk. 


July  18, 1860. — Letteb  to  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

Spbinqfield,  Illinois,  July  18, 1860. 
Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

My  dear  Sir:  It  appears  to  me  that  you  and  I  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted, and  accormngly  I  write  this  as  a  sort  of  introduction  of 
myself  to  you.  You  flret  entered  the  Senate  during  the  single  term 
I  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  I  have  no  rec- 
ollection that  we  were  introduced.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  a 
Une  from  you. 

The  prospect  of  Republican  success  now  appears  very  flattering, 
so  far  as  I  can  perceive.    Do  you  see  anything  to  the  contrary  t 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 


July  20,  I860.— Letter  to  C.  M.  Clay. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  July  20, 1860. 
Hon.  Cassius  M.  Clay. 

My  dear  Sir ;  I  see  by  the  papers,  and  also  learn  from  Mr.  Nioo- 
lay,  who  saw  you  at  Terre  Haute,  that  you  are  filling  a  list  of  speak- 
ing-appointments in  Indiana.    I  sincerely  thank  you  for  this,  and  I 
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shall  be  still  further  obliged  if  you  will,  at  the  close  of  the  tour,  drop 
me  a  line  giving  your  impressions  of  our  prospects  in  that  State. 

Still  more  wm  you  oblige  me  if  you  wul  allow  me  to  make  a  list 
of  appointments  in  our  State,  commencing,  say,  at  MarshaU,  in  Clark 
County^  and  thence  soutib  and  west  along  over  the  Wabash  and 
Ohio  ftiver  border. 

In  passing  let  me  say  that  at  Bockport  you  will  be  in  the  countvr 
within  which  I  was  brought  up  from  my  eighth  year,  having  left 
Kentucky  at  that  point  oi  my  life. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  LmoOLN. 

July  21, 1860. — Letter  to  A.  Jonas. 

{Confidential.) 

Spbinqfield,  Illinois,  July  21, 1860. 
Hon.  a.  Jonas. 

My  dear  Sir :  Tours  of  the  20th  is  received.  I  suppose  as  good 
or  even  better  men  than  I  may  have  been  in  American  or  Know- 
nothing  lodges ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  I  never  was  in  one  at  Quincy 
or  elsewhere.  I  was  never  in  Quincy  but  one  day  and  two  nighte 
while  Know-nothing  lodges  were  in  existence,  and  you  were  witii  me 
that  day  and  both  those  nights.  I  had  never  been  there  bdfore  in 
my  life,  and  never  afterwam,  till  the  joint  debate  with  Douglas  in 
1858.  It  was  in  1854  when  I  spoke  in  some  hall  there,  and  after  the 
speaking,  you,  with  others,  took  me  to  an  oyster-saloon,  passed  an 
hour  there,  and  you  walked  with  me  to,  and  parted  with  me  at,  the 
Quincy  House,  quite  late  at  ni^ht.  I  left  by  sta^  for  Naples  before 
daylight  in  the  morning,  having  come  in  by  tne  same  route  after 
dark  the  evening  previous  to  the  speaking,  when  I  found  you  wait- 
ing at  the  Quincy  House  to  meet  me.  A  &w  days  after  I  was  there, 
Richardson,  as  I  understood,  started  this  same  story  about  my  having 
been  in  a  Ejiow-nothing  lodge.  When  I  heard  of  the  charge,  asl 
did  soon  after,  I  taxed  my  recollection  for  some  incident  which  could 
have  suggested  it;  and  I  remembered  that  on  parting  with  you  the 
last  night,  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  hotel  to  ti^e  my  stage-passage 
for  the  morning,  was  told  that  no  stage-office  for  that  line  was  kept 
there,  and  that  I  must  see  the  driver  before  retiring,  to  insure  his 
calling  for  me  in  the  morning ;  and  a  servant  was  sent  with  me  to 
find  the  driver,  who,  after  taking  me  a  square  or  two,  stopped  me. 
and  stepped  perhaps  a  dozen  steps  farther,  and  in  my  hearing  called 
to  some  one,  who  answered  him,  apparently  from  the  upper  i>art  of  a 
building,  and  promised  to  call  witn  the  stace  for  me  at  the  Quincy 
House.  I  returned,  and  went  to  bed,  and  before  day  the  stage  called 
and  took  me.    This  is  all. 

That  I  never  was  in  a  Know-nothing  lodge  in  Quincy,  I  should 
expect  could  be  easily  proved  by  respectable  men  who  were  always 
in  the  lodges  and  never  saw  me  there.  An  affidavit  of  one  or  two 
such  would  put  the  matter  at  rest. 

And  now  a  word  of  caution.  Our  adversaries  think  they  can 
gain  a  point  if  they  could  force  me  to  openly  deny  the  charge,  by 
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which  some  degree  of  offense  would  be  giTen  to  the  Americans. 
For  this  reason  it  most  not  jmblidy  appear  that  I  am  paying  any 
attention  to  the  charge.  Yours  trnly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

August  10, 1860. — Letter  to  C.  1L  Clay. 

Springfield,  Illinois^  August  10, 1860. 
Hon.  C.  M.  Clay. 

My  dear  Sir :  Your  very  kind  letter  of  the  6th  was  received  yester- 
day. It  so  happened  that  our  State  Central  Committee  was  in  session 
here  at  the  time ;  t^d,  thinking  it  proper  to  do  so,  I  submitted  the 
letter  to  them.  They  were  delighted  with  the  assurance  of  having 
your  assistance.  For  what  appear  good  reasons,  they,  however, 
propose  a  change  in  the  program,  starting  you  at  the  same  place 
(Marshall  in  Cliurk  County),  and  thence  northward.  This  change,  I 
suppose,  will  be  agreeable  to  you,  as  it  will  give  you  larger  audiences, 
ana  much  easier  travel — nearlv  all  being  by  railroad.  They  will  be 
governed  by  your  time,  and  wnen  they  shall  have  fully  designated 
Uie  places,  you  will  be  duly  notified. 

As  to  the  inaugural,  I  nave  not  yet  commenced  getting  it  up ; 
while  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  the  cliques  have 
not  yet  commenced  upon  me.    Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

August  14, 1860. — Letteb  to  T.  A.  Cheney. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  August  14, 1860. 
T.  A.  Cheney,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  10th  is  received,  and  for  which  I  thank 
vou.  I  would  cheerfully  answer  your  questions  in  res^rd  to  the 
fugitive-slave  law  were  it  not  that  I  consider  it  would  be  both  im- 

{imdent  and  contrary  to  the  reasonable  expectation  of  my  friends 
or  me  to  write  or  speak  anything  upon  doctrinal  points  now.  Be- 
sides this,  my  published  speeches  contain  nearlv  all  I  could  willingly 
say.   Justice  and  fairness  to  all,  is  the  utmost  I  nave  said,  or  will  say. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Linooln. 

August  14,1860.— Remarks  at  Spbinqfield,  Illinois. 

My  FeUaw-citizens :  I  appear  among  you  upon  this  occasion  with 
no  intention  of  making  a  speech. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  since  I  have  been  placed  in  my  present 
position  to  make  no  speeches.  This  assemblage  having  been  drawn 
togetiier  at  the  place  of  my  residence,  it  appeared  to  oe  the  wish  of 
those  oonstitutinK  this  vast  assembly  to  see  me ;  and  it  is  certainly 
my  wish  to  see  all  of  you.  I  appear  upon  the  ground  here  at  this 
time  only  for  the  purpose  of  affording  myself  the  best  opportunity 
of  seeiuff  you,  and  enabling  you  to  see  me. 

I  confess  with  gratitude,  he  it  understood,  that  I  did  not  suppose 
my  appearance  among  you  would  create  tiie  tumult  which  I  now 
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witDess.  I  am  profonndly  grateful  for  this  manifestatioii  of  your 
feelings.  I  am  grateful,  bemuse  it  is  a  tribute  such  as  can  be  paid 
to  no  man  as  a  man :  it  is  the  evidence  that  four  years  from  this 
time  you  will  give  a  like  manifestation  to  the  next  man  who  is  the 
representative  of  the  truth  on  the  questions  that  now  agitate  the 

Sublio ;  and  it  is  because  you  will  then  flght  for  this  cause  as  you 
o  now,  or  with  even  greater  ardor  than  now,  though  I  be  dead  and 
gone,  that  I  most  profoundly  and  sincerely  thank  jroo. 

Havinff  said  this  much,  allow  me  now  to  say  that  it  is  my  wish  that 
you  will  hear  this  public  discussion  by  others  of  our  friends  who  are 

{)re8ent  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  you,  and  that  you  will  kindly 
et  me  be  silent. 

August  15, 1860. — Letter  to  John  B.  Fry. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  Ang^ist  15, 18G0. 

My  dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  9th,  inclosing  the  letter  of  Hon.  John 
Minor  Botts,  was  duly  received.  The  latt^  is  herewith  retained  ac- 
cording to  your  request  It  contains  one  of  the  many  aasoraneeB  I 
receive  from  the  South,  that  in  no  probable  event  will  there  be  any 
very  formidable  efFort  to  break  up  the  Union.  The  people  of  the 
South  have  too  much  of  good  sense  and  good  temper  to  attempt  the 
ruin  of  the  government  rather  than  see  it  administered  as  it  was 
administered  by  the  men  who  made  it.  At  least  so  I  hope  and 
believe.  I  thank  you  both  for  your  own  letter  and  a  sight  of  that  of 
Mr.  Botts.  Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

John  B.  Fbt,  Esq. 

August  17,  I860.— Letter  to  Thurlow  Weed. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  August  17, 1860. 

My  dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  13th  was  received  this  mominK*  Doug- 
las is  managing  the  Bell  element  with  great  adroitness.  He  hashu 
men  in  Kentucky  to  vote  for  the  Bell  candidate,  producing  a  result 
which  has  badly  alarmed  and  damaged  Breckinridge,  and  at  Uie 
same  time  has  induced  the  Bell  men  to  suppose  that  Bell  will  oer- 
tainly  be  President  if  they  can  keep  a  few  of  the  Northern  States 
away  from  us  by  throwing  them  to  Douglas.  But  yon,  better  than 
I,  understand  all  this. 

I  think  there  will  be  the  most  extraordinary  effort  ever  made  to 
carry  New  York  for  Douglas.  You  and  all  others  who  write  me 
from  your  State  think  the  effort  cannot  succeed,  and  I  hope  yon  are 
ri^ht  Still  it  will  require  close  watching  and  great  efforts  on  tke 
otner  side. 

Herewith  I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  at  New  York, 
which  sufficiently  explains  itself,  and  which  may  or  may  not  give 
you  a  valuable  mnt.  You  have  seen  that  Bell  tickets  have  been  put 
on  the  track  both  here  and  in  Indiana.  In  both  cases  the  object  nas 
been,  I  think,  the  same  as  the  Hunt  movement  in  New  York— to 
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throw  States  to  Douglas.  In  our  State  we  know  the  thing  is  en- 
gineered by  Douglas  men,  and  we  do  not  believe  they  ean  make  a 
great  deal  out  of  it  Yours  very  truly, 

A.  LlNCOLK. 


August  27,  I860.— Letter  to  C.  H.  Fisher. 
(Apparently  Unfinished.) 

Springfield,  Illinois,  August  27, 1860. 
G.  H.  Fisher. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  second  note,  inclosing  the  supposed  speech  of 
Mr.  Dallas  to  Lord  Brougham,  is  receive£    I  have  read  the  speech 

Suite  through,  together  with  the  real  author's  introductorv  and 
losing  remarks.  I  have  also  looked  through  the  long  preface  of 
the  book  to-dajr.  Both  seem  to  be  well  written,  and  contain  manv 
things  with  which  I  could  agree,  and  some  with  which  I  could  not. 
A  specimen  of  tiie  latter  is  the  declaration,  in  the  closing  remarks 
upon  the  ''  speech,"  that  the  institution  is  a  ''  necessitir "  imposed  on 
us  by  the  negro  race.  That  the  going  many  thousand  miles,  seizinjg 
a  set  of  savages,  bringing  them  nere,  and  making  slaves  of  them  is 
a  necessity  imposed  on  us  by  them  involves  a  species  of  logic  to 
whidi  my  mina  will  scarcely  assent. 


September  4,  1860. — Letter  to  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  September  4,  1860. 
Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

Jfy  dear  Sir :  I  am  annoved  some  by  a  letter  from  a  friend  in 
Chicago,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs:  ''Hamlin  has 
written  Colfax  that  two  members  of  Congress  wilLhe  fears,  be  lost 
in  Maine — the  first  and  sixth  districts;  and  that  Washbume's  ma- 
jority for  governor  will  not  exceed  six  thousand." 

I  had  h^u*d  something  like  this  six  weeks  ago,  but  had  been  as- 
sured since  that  it  was  not  so.  Tour  secretary  of  state, — Mr.  Smith, 
I  think, — whom  you  introduced  to  me  by  letter,  gave  this  assur- 
ance; more  recently,  Mr.  Fessenden,  our  candidate  for  Congress  in 
one  of  those  districts,  wrote  a  relative  here  that  his  election  was  sure 
by  at  least  Ave  thousand,  and  that  Washbume's  majority  would  be 
from  14.000  to  17,000 ;  and  still  later,  Mr.  Fogg,  of  New  Hampshire, 
now  at  New  York  serving  on  a  national  committee,  wrote  me  that 
we  were  having  a  desperate  fight  in  Maine,  which  would  end  in  a 
splendid  victory  for  us. 

Such  a  result  as  you  seem  to  have  predicted  in  Maine,  in  your  let- 
ter to  Colfax,  would,  I  fear,  put  us  on  the  down-hill  track,  lose  us 
the  State  elections  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  and  probably  ruin 
us  on  the  main  turn  in  November. 

You  must  not  allow  it.  Yours  very  truly,       A.  Lincoln. 
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September  9,  I860.— Letter  to  E.  B.  Washburne. 

Springfield,  Illinois^  September  9,  1860. 

Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne. 

My  dear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  5th  was  received  last  evening.  I  was 
right  glad  to  see  it.  It  contains  the  freshest  '^  posting  "  which  I  now 
have.  It  relieved  me  some  from  a  little  anxietv  I  hM  about  Maine. 
Jo  Me^Ull^  on  August  30th,  wrote  me  that  Colfax  had  a  letter  from 
JAt.  Hamlm  saying  we  were  in  great  danger  of  losing  two  members  of 
Congress  in  Maine,  and  that  your  brother  would  not  have  exceeding 
six  thousand  majority  for  governor.  I  addressed  you  at  once^  at 
Galena,  asking  for  your  latest  information.  As  you  are  at  Wadung- 
ton,  that  letter  you  will  receive  some  time  after  the  Maine  election. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  LmooLN. 

September  21,  I860.— Letter  to  John  Chriskan. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  September  21, 1860. 

John  Chrisman,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  13th  was  duly  received.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  vou  and  I  are  related.  Mv  grandif  ather's  Christian  name 
was  <' Abraham."  He  had  four  brothers — Isaac.  Jacob,  John,  and 
Thomas.  They  were  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  ana  my  nandfather, 
and  some^  if  not  all,  the  others,  in  early  life  removed  to  Sockinffham 
County.  Virginia.  There  my  father —  named  Thomas —  was  bom. 
Prom  tnere  my  grandfather  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  was  killed  by 
the  Indians  about  the  year  1784.  His  brother  Thomas,  who  was  my 
father's  uncle,  also  removed  to  Kentucky — to  Payette  County,  I  think 
— where,  as  I  understand,  he  lived  and  died.  I  dose  by  repeating  I 
have  no  doubt  you  and  I  are  related. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

September  22,  I860.— Letter  to  A.  G.  Henry. 

SPRmoFiELD,  Illinois,  September  22, 1860. 

Dear  Doctor :  Yours  of  July  18th  was  received  some  time  ago. 
When  you  wrote  you  had  not  learned  the  result  of  the  Democratic 
conventions  at  Charleston  and  Baltimore.  With  the  two  tickets  in 
the  field  I  should  think  it  possible  for  our  friends  to  carry  Oxygon. 
But  the  g[eneral  result,  I  think,  does  not  depend  upon  Or^on.  No 
one  this  side  of  the  mountains  pretends  that  any  ticket  can  be  elected 
by  the  people,  unless  it  be  ours.  Hence  great  efforts  to  combine 
against  us  are  being  made,  which,  however,  as  yet  have  not  had  much 
success.  Besides  what  we  see  in  the  newspapers,  I  have  a  good  deal 
of  private  correspondence :  and  without  giving  details,  I  will  only 
say  it  all  looks  very  favorable  to  our  success. 

Make  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Henry  and  the  rest  of  your  family. 

Your  friend,  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln. 
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September  22,  I860.— Letter  to  G.  Y.  Tajc& 

{Private  and  canfideniiaL) 

Springfield,  Illinois,  September  22, 1860. 

G.  Yoke  Tams,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  letter  asking  me  ''Are  yon  in  favor  of  a  tariff 
and  protection  to  American  indns^f  ^  is  received.  The  convention 
whicn  nominated  me,  by  the  twelfth  plank  of  their  platform,  iiele<;ted 
their  position  on  this  question ;  and  i  have  declar^  my  approval  of 
the  platform,  and  accepted  the  nomination.  Now,  if  I  were  to  pub- 
licly shift  the  position  by  adding  or  subtracting  anvthing,  the  con- 
v^ition  would  have  the  right,  and  probably  would  be  inclined,  to 
displace  me  as  their  candidate.  Andl  feel  confident  that  vou,  on  re« 
flection,  would  not  wish  me  to  give  private  assurances  to  be  seen  by 
some  and  kept  secret  from  others.  I  enjoin  that  Uiis  shall  by  no 
means  be  msAe  public.     Yours  respectfully, 

A.  LlNOlLN. 


September  25, 1860. — Letter  to  J.  M.  Brockmak. 

Sfrinofield,  Illinois,  September  25, 1860. 

J.  M.  Brockman,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  24thL  asking  **  the  best  mode  of  obtaining 
a  thorough  knowled^  of  the  law,"  is  received.  The  mode  in  very 
simple,  though  laborious  and  tedious.  It  is  onlv  to  get  the  books 
and  read  and  study  them  carefully.  Begin  with  Blackstone^s  ''  Com- 
mentariesj  and  after  reading  it  carefullv  through,  sav  twice, 
take  up  Chitty's  " Pleadings,"  Oreenleaf 's  "Evidence,''  ana  Story's 
''Equity,"  etc.,  in  succession.  Work,  work,  work,  is  the  main  thing. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 


October  1,  I860.— Letter  to  J.  H.  Beed. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  October  1, 1860. 
J.  H.  Reed,  Esq. 

My  dear  iSir:  Yours  of  September  21st  was  received  some  time  ago, 
but  I  could  not  till  now  find  time  to  answer  it.  I  never  was  in  Mc- 
Donough  County  till  1858.  I  never  said  anjrthing  derogatory  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  McDonou^h  County  or  elsewhere.  About  three  weeks 
ago,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  did  I  ever  see  or  hear  the  language 
attributed  to  me  as  having  been  used  toward  Mr.  Jefferson;  and 
then  it  was  sent  to  me,  as  you  now  send,  in  order  that  I  might  say 
whether  it  came  from  me.  I  never  used  any  such  language  at  any 
time.  You  may  rely  on  the  truth  of  this,  although  it  is  my  wish  that 
you  do  not  publish  it.  Yours  truly, 

A.  LmooLN. 
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October  19,  I860.— Letter  to  Miss  GRACfE  Bedell. 

{PHvaU.) 

Springfield,  Illinois,  Octoba:  19, 1860. 
Miss  Grace  Bedell. 

My  dear  little  Miss:  Your  very  agreeable  letter  of  the  15th  is  re- 
ceived. I  regret  the  necessity  of  saving  I  have  no  danghter.  I  have 
three  sons — one  seventeen,  one  nine,  and  one  seven  years  of  ase. 
They,  with  their  mother,  constitute  my  whole  family.  As  to  tiie 
whiskers,  having  never  worn  any,  do  yon  not  think  people  woqU 
call  it  a  piece  of  silly  affectation  if  I  were  to  begin  it  nowf 

Your  very  sincere  well-wisher,  A.  Ljngolk. 

October  23,  I860.— Letter  to  W.  S.  Spesr. 

{Confidential.) 

Springfield,  Illinois,  October  23, 1860. 

William  S.  Speer,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  13th  was  duly  received.  I  appreciate 
your  motive  when  you  suggest  the  propriety  of  my  writing  for  the 
public  something  disclaimmg  all  intention  to  interfere  with  slaves  or 
slavery  in  the  States :  but  in  my  judgment  it  would  do  no  g[ood  I 
have  already  done  tnis  m&^9  many  times;  and  it  is  in  prmt  and 
open  to  all  who  will  read.  l?nose  who  will  not  read  or  heed  woat  I 
have  already  publicly  said  would  not  read  or  heed  a  repetition  of  it 
''  If  they  hear  not  Mioses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  per- 
suaded though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

October  29, 1860. —  Letter  toG.  D.  Prentice. 

(Private  and  confidential,) 

Springfield,  Illinois,  October  29, 1860. 

George  D.  Prentice,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  26th  is  just  received.  Your  suggestion 
that  I  in  a  certain  event  shall  write  a  letter  setting  forth  my  eoDser- 
vative  views  and  intentions  is  certainly  a  very  worthy  one.  But 
would  it  do  any  goodt  If  I  were  to  labor  a  month  I  could  not 
express  my  conservative  views  and  intentions  more  clearly  and 
stronply  than  they  are  expressed  in  our  platform  and  in  mymany 
speeches  already  in  print  and  before  the  public.  And  yet  even  yon, 
who  do  oceasionallv  speak  of  me  in  terms  of  personal  kindness,  ^ve 
no  prominence  to  tnese  oft-repeated  expressions  of  conservative  views 
and  intentions,  but  busy  yourself  with  appeals  to  all  conservative  meD 
to  vote  for  Douglas, — to  vote  any  way  which  can  x)ossibly  defeat  me,— 
thus  impressing  your  readers  that  you  think  I  am  the  very  worst  man 
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Uvin^.  If  what  I  have  already  said  has  &fled  to  convinoe  you,  do 
repetition  of  it  would  convinoe  yon.  The  writing  of  your  letter,  now 
b^ore  me,  gives  assurance  that  you  would  publish  such  a  letter  from 
me  as  you  suggest:  but,  till  now.  what  reason  had  I  to  suppose  the 
^  Louisville  Journal,''  even,  would  publish  a  repetition  of  that  which 
is  alreadjr  at  its  command,  and  which  it  does  not  press  upon  the  pub- 
lic attention  f 

And  now,  my  friend. — for  such  I  esteem  you  personallv, — do  not 
misunderstand  me.  I  nave  not  decided  ihit  I  will  not  dk>  substan- 
tially what  you  surest  I  will  not  forbear  from  doin^  so  merelv  on 
punctilio  and  pluck.  If  I  do  finally  abstain,  it  will  be  because  of  ap- 
prehension that  it  would  do  harm.  For  the  good  men  of  the  South — 
and  I  regard  the  majority  of  them  as  such — I  have  no  objection  to 
repeat  seventy  and  seven  times.  But  I  have  bad  men  to  deal  with, 
both  North  and  South;  men  who  are  eager  for  something  new  upon 
which  to  base  new  misrepresentations;  men  who  would  like  to 
frighten  me^r  at  least  to  fix  upon  me  the  character  of  timidit]^  and 
cowardice.  They  would  seize  upon  almost  any  letter  I  could  write  as 
being  an  ''awful  coming  down."  I  intend  keeping  my  e^e  upon 
these  gentlemen,  and  to  not  unnecessarily  put  any  weapons  in  their 
hands.  Tours  very  tnuy, 

A.  Lincoln. 

[The  following  indorsement  appears  on  the  back:] 

{Canfidentidl.) 

The  within  letter  was  written  on  the  da]^  of  its  date,  and  on  reflec- 
tion withheld  till  now.    It  expresses  the  views  I  still  entertain. 

A.  Lincoln. 

November  8, 1860. — Letter  to  Hannibal  Hamlen. 

{OanfidentiiU.) 

Sprxngfield,  Illinois,  November  8, 1860. 

Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  am  anxious  for  a  personal  interview  with  you  at  as 
early  a  day  as  possible.  Can  you,  without  much  inconvenience,  meet 
me  at  Chicago  7  If  you  can,  please  name  as  early  a  iaj  as  you  con- 
veniently can,  and  telegrapn  me,  unless  there  be  sufficient  time  be- 
fore the  day  named  to  communicate  by  mail. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 


November  9,  I860.— Letter  to  General  Winfield  Scott. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  November  9, 1860. 

Lieutenant-General  Scott. 

Mr.  Lincoln  tenders  his  sincere  thanks  to  General  Scott  for  the 
copy  of  his  '^  views,"  etc.,  which  is  received;  and  especially  for  this 
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renewed  manifestation  of  his  patriotio  purpose  as  a  citizen,  connected, 
as  it  is,  with  his  high  official  position  ana  most  distingaished  char- 
acter as  a  military  captain.  A.  L. 

November  10, 1860. —  Letter  to  Tbuhan  Smfth. 

{Private  and  eonfidential.) 

Springfield,  Illinois,  November  10, 1860. 
Hon.  Truman  Smith. 

My  dear  Sir:  This  is  intended  as  a  strictlv  private  letter  to  yon, 

and  not  as  an  answer  to  youis  brought  me  by  Mr. .  It  is  with 

Uie  most  profound  appreciation  of  your  motive,  and  highest  respect 
for  your  judgment,  too,  that  I  feel  constrained,  for  the  present  at 
least,  to  make  no  declaration  for  the  public. 

First.  I  could  say  nothing  whicn  I  have  not  ah*eady  said,  and 
which  is  in  print,  and  open  for  the  inspection  of  all.  To  press  a 
repetition  of  this  upon  those  who  have  listened,  is  useless;  to  press 
it  upon  those  who  have  refused  to  listen,  and  still  refuse,  would  be 
wanting  in  self-respect,  and  would  have  an  appearance  of  sycophancy 
and  timidity  which  would  excite  the  contempt  of  good  men  and  en- 
courage bad  ones  to  clamor  the  more  loudly. 

I  am  not  insensible  to  any  commercial  or  financial  depression  that 
may  exist,  but  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  fawning  around  the  '^  re- 
spectable scoundrels  "  who  got  it  up.  Let  them  go  to  work  and  re- 
pair the  mischief  of  their  own  making,  and  then  perhaps  they  will 
oe  less  greedy  to  do  the  like  again. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Linooln. 

November  13,  I860.— Letter  to  Samuel  Haycraft. 

(Private  and  confidential.) 

Springpield,  Illinois,  November  13, 1860. 

Hon.  Samuel  Haycrapt. 

My  dear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  9th  is  just  received.  I  can  only  answer 
briefly.  Rest  fully  assured  that  the  good  people  of  the  South  who 
will  put  themselves  in  the  same  temper  and  mood  toward  me  which 
you  do,  will  find  no  cause  to  complain  of  me. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  LmoOLN. 

November  16,  I860.— Letter  to  N.  P.  Pasghall. 

(Private  and  confidential.) 

Springpield,  Illinois,  November  16,  1860. 

N.  P.  Pasghall,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir :  Mr.  Ridgely  showed  me  a  letter  of  yours  in  which 
you  manifest  some  anxiety  that  I  should  m&ke  some  public  dediura- 
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tion  with  a  view  to  favorably  affect  the  business  of  the  country.    I 
said  to  Mr.  Ridgely  I  would  write  you  to-day,  which  I  now  do. 

I  could  say  nothing  which  I  have  not  already  said,  and  which  is 
in  print,  and  accessible  to  the  public.  Please  pardon  me  for  suggest- 
ing that  if  the  papers  like  yours,  which  heretofore  have  persistently 
earbled  and  misrepresented  what  I  have  said,  will  now  fully  and 
Fairly  place  it  before  their  readers,  there  can  be  no  further  misunder- 
standing. I  be^  you  to  believe  me  sincere  when  I  declare  I  do  not 
say  this  in  a  ^int  of  complaint  or  resentment ;  but  that  I  urge  it  as 
the  true  cure  for  any  real  uneasiness  in  the  country  that  my  course 
mav  be  oth^r  than  conservative.  The  Republican  newspapers  now 
ana  for  some  time  i>ast  are  and  have  been  republishing  copious  ex- 
tracts from  my  many  published  speeches,  which  would  at  once  reach 
the  whole  puluic  if  your  class  of  papers  would  also  publish  them.  I 
am  not  at  uberty  to  shift  my  ground — that  is  out  of  the  q[aestion. 
If  I  thought  a  repetition  would  do  any  good,  I  would  make  it.  But 
in  my  judgment  it  would  do  positive  harm.  The  secessionists  per  se^ 
believing  they  had  alarmed  me,  would  clamor  all  the  louder. 

Yours,  etc.,  A.  Lincoln. 


November  20, 1860. — Remarks  at  the  Meeting  at  Springfield^ 
Illinois,  to  celebrate  Lincoln's  Election. 

Friends  and  Fellow-citizens:  Please  excuse  me  on  this  occasion 
from  making  a  speech.  I  thank  you  in  common  with  all  those  who 
have  thought  fit  oy  their  votes  to  indorse  the  Republican  cause.  I 
rejoice  witn  you  in  the  success  which  has  thus  far  attended  that 
cause.  Yet  m  all  our  reioicings,  let  us  neither  express  nor  cherish 
any  hard  feelings  toward  any  citizen  who  by  his  vote  has  differed 
with  us.  Let  us  at  all  times  remember  that  all  American  citizens 
are  brothers  of  a  common  country,  and  should  dwell  together  in  the 
bonds  of  fraternal  feeling.  Let  me  again  beg  you  to  accept  my 
thanks,  and  to  excuse  me  from  further  speaking  at  this  time. 


November  27,  I860.— Letter  to  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

Springfield,  liiLiNOis,  November  27, 1860. 
Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

Mjf  dear  Sir:  On  reaching  home  I  find  I  have  in  charge  for  you 
the  inclosed  letter. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  advise  you  that  I  also  find  letters  here  from 
very  strong  and  unexpected  quarters  in  Pennsylvania,  urging  the 
appointment  of  General  Cameron  to  a  place  in  tne  cabinet. 

Let  this  be  a  profound  secret,  even  though  I  do  think  best  to  let 
you  know  it.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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November  28,  I860.— Letter  to  Henry  J.  Bayhond. 

{Private  and  confidential,) 

Springfield,  Illinois,  November  28, 1860. 

Hon.  Henry  J.  Raymond. 

My  dear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  14tli  was  received  in  due  course.  I 
have  ddayed  so  Ion?  to  answer  it,  because  my  reasons  for  not  com- 
ing before  the  public  in  any  form  just  now  had  substantially  ap- 
peared in  yourpaper  (the  '^  Times  "),  and  hence  I  feared  they  were 
not  deemed  suflocient  by  you,  else  you  would  not  have  written  me  as 
you  did.  I  now  think  we  have  a  demonstration  in  favor  of  my  view. 
On  the  20th  instant  Senator  Trumbull  made  a  short  speech,  which 
I  suppose  you  have  both  seen  and  approved.  Has  a  single  news- 
paper, heretofore  against  us,  urged  that  speech  upon  its  readers  with 
a  purpose  to  quiet  public  anxie^  f  Not  one,  so  far  as  I  know.  On 
tiie  contrary,  the ''  Boston  Courier '^  and  its  class  hold  me  reroonsible 
for  that  speech,  and  endeavor  to  inflame  the  North  with  the  beUef 
that  it  foreshadows  an  abandonment  of  Republican  ground  hj  the 
incoming  administration;  while  the  Wasmnffton  '^ Constitution' 
and  its  ^ass  hold  the  same  speech  up  to  the  l£:>uth  as  an  open  dec- 
laration of  war  against  them.  This  is  just  as  I  expected,  and  just 
what  would  happen  with  an^  declaration  I  could  make.  These  po- 
litical fiends  are  not  half  sick  enough  yet.  Purty  malice,  and  not 
public  good,  possesses  them  entirely.  "  They  seek  a  sig^^  ^^^  ^^ 
sign  shaQ  be  given  them.^  At  least  such  is  my  present  foeung  and 
purpose.  Yours  very  truly, 

A.   LiNOOLN. 

November  30,  I860.— Letter  to  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  November  90,  I860. 

Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  your  speech  recently 
delivered  (I  think)  before  the  Georgia  legislature,  or  its  assembled 
members.  If  ^ou  have  revised  it,  as  is  probable,  I  shall  be  much  ob- 
liged if  you  will  send  me  a  copy.    Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

December  8, 1860. — Letter  to  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

(Private.) 

Springfield,  Illinois,  December  8, 1860. 

Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

My  dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  4th  was  duly  received.  The  inclosed 
to  Governor  Seward  covers  two  notes  to  him,  copies  of  which  you 
find  open  for  your  inspection.  Consult  with  Judge  Trumbull;  and 
if  you  and  he  see  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  deliver  the  letter  to  Gov- 
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emor  Seward  at  once.    K  you  see  reason  to  the  contrary,  write  me 
at  once. 

I  have  had  an  intimation  that  Governor  Banks  wonld  yet  accept  a 
place  in  the  cabinet.    Please  ascertain  and  write  me  how  this  is. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 


December  8, 1860. — Letters  to  W.  H.  Seward. 

Springpield,  Illinois,  December  8, 1860. 

Mff  dear  Sir:  With  your  permission  I  shall  at  the  proper  time 
nominate  you  to  the  Senate  tor  confirmation  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  United  States.  Please  let  me  hear  from  you  at  your  own 
earliest  convenience.     Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 
Hon.  Wiluam  H.  Seward,  Washington,  D.  C. 


{Private  and  confidential) 

Springpield,  Illinois,  December  8, 1860. 

My  dear  Sir:  In  addition  to  the  accompanying  and  more  formal 
note  inviting  you  to  take  charge  of  the  State  Department,  I  deem  it 
proper  to  address  you  this.  Rumors  have  ^t  into  the  newspapers 
to  the  effect  that  uie  department  named  above  would  be  tendered 
you  as  a  compliment,  and  with  the  expectation  that  vou  would  de- 
cline it.  I  beg  you  to  be  assured  that  I  have  said  notning  to  justify 
these  rumors.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  my  purpose,  from  the 
day  of  the  nomination  at  Chicago,  to  assign  you,  by  your  leave,  this 
place  in  the  administration.  I  have  delayed  so  long  to  communicate 
that  purpose  in  deference  to  what  appeared  to  me  a  proper  caution 
in  the  case.  Nothing  has  been  developed  to  change  my  view  in  the 
premises ;  and  I  now  offer  you  the  place  in  the  hope  that  vou  will 
accept  it,  and  with  the  belief  that  your  position  in  the  public  eye, 
your  integrity,  ability,  learning,  and  ^eat  experience,  all  combine  to 
render  it  an  appointment  preeminenuy  fit  to  be  made. 

One  word  more.  In  regard  to  the  patronage  sought  with  so  much 
ea^mess  and  jealousy,  I  have  prescribed  for  myself  the  maxim, 
''  tfustice  to  all " ;  and  I  earnestly  beseech  your  cooperation  in  keep- 
ing the  maxim  good.     Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  Washington,  D.  C. 

December  11,  I860.— Reply  to  a  Letter  prom  William  Kellogg, 

M.  C,  ASKING  Advice. 

Entertain  no  proposition  for  a  compromise  in  regard  to  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery.  Tne  instant  you  do  they  have  us  under  asain :  all 
our  labor  is  lost,  and  sooner  or  later  must  be  done  over.  Douglas 
is  sure  to  be  again  trying  to  bring  in  his  ''popular  sovereignty." 

Vol.  I.— 42. 
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Have  none  of  it.  The  tn^  has  to  come,  and  better  now  than  later. 
You  know  I  think  the  f  active-slave  clause  of  the  Constitution  ought 
to  be  enforced — to  put  it  in  its  mildest  form,  ought  not  to  be  reasted. 

December  12, 1860. — Short  Editorial  printed  in  the 

"Illinois  Journal.'^ 

We  hear  such  frequent  allusions  to  a  supposed  purpose  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  call  into  his  cabinet  two  or  three  Southern 
gentlemen  from  the  parties  opposed  to  him  politically,  that  we  are 
prompted  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

First  Is  it  known  that  any  such  gentieman  of  character  would 
accept  a  place  in  the  cabinet? 

Second.  If  yea^  on  what  terms  does  he  surrender  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  or 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  him,  on  the  j>olitical  differences  between  them;  or  do 
they  enter  upon  the  administration  in  open  opposition  to  each  otiier  f 

December  13, 1860. — Letter  to  E.  B.  Washburne* 

{Private  and  CtrnfidentiiU.) 

Springfield,  Illinois,  December  13^  1860. 

Hon.  E.  B.  Washbubne. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  long  letter  received.  Prevent,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, any  of  our  friends  from  demoralizing  themselves  and  oar  cause 
by  entertainine  propositions  for  compromise  of  any  sort  on  ^'  slavery 
extension.''  There  is  no  possible  compromise  upon  it  but  which  puts 
us  under  again^  and  leaves  all  our  work  to  do  over  again.  Whether 
it  be  a  Missouri  line  or  Eli  Thayer's  popular  soverei^ty,  it  is  all  the 
same.  Let  either  be  done,  and  immediately  filibustering  and  eictend- 
ing  slavery  recommences.  On  that  point  hold  firm,  as  with  a  chain 
of  steel.  Yours  as  ever,  A.  I^nooln. 

December  15,  1860. —  Letteb  to  John  A.  Gilicer. 

{Strictly  confidential.) 

Springfield,  Illinois,  December  15,  1860. 

Hon.  John  A.  Gilmer. 

My  dear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  10th  is  received.  I  am  greatiy  disin- 
clined to  write  a  letter  on  the  subject  embraced  in  yours ;  and  I 
would  not  do  so,  even  privately  as  1  do,  were  it  not  that  I  fear  you 
might  misconstrue  my  silence.  Is  it  desired  that  I  shall  shift  the 
ground  upon  which  I  have  been  elected  t  I  cannot  do  it.  You  need 
only  to  acquaint  yourself  with  that  ground,  and  press  it  on  the  at- 
tention of  the  South.  It  is  all  in  print  and  easy  of  access.  May  I 
be  pardoned  if  I  ask  whether  even  you  have  ever  attempted  to  pro- 
cure the  reading  of  the  Republican  platform,  or  my  speeches,  by  the 
Southern  people  f  If  not,  what  reason  have  I  to  expect  tnat  any 
additional  production  of  mine  would  meet  a  better  fate  f  It  would 
make  me  appear  as  if  I  repented  for  the  crime  of  having  been  elected. 
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and  was  anxioas  to  apolo^ze  and  beg  forgiveness.  To  so  represent 
me  wonld  be  the  principal  use  made  of  any  letter  I  might  now  thrust 
upon  the  pnbUc.  My  old  record  cannot  be  so  used ;  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  reason  that  some  new  declaration  is  so  much  sought. 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  be  assured  that  I  am  not  questioning  your  can- 
dor ;  I  am  only  pointing  out  that  while  a  new  letter  womd  hurt  the 
cause  which  I  think  a  ]ust  one,  you  can  quite  as  weU  effect  every 
patriotic  object  with  the  old  record.  Carefully  read  pages  18, 19, 7% 
75,  88, 89,  and  267  of  the  volume  of  joint  debates  between  Senator 
Douglas  and  myself,  with  the  Republican  platform  adopted  at 
Chicago,  and  all  your  questions  will  be  substantially  answered.  I 
have  no  thought  of  recommending  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Cmumbia,  nor  the  slave-trade  among  the  slave  States, 
even  on  the  conditions  indicated ;  and  if  I  were  to  make  such  rec- 
ommendation, it  is  quite  clear  Congress  would  not  foUow  it. 

As  to  employing  slaves  in  arsenals  and  dock-yards,  it  is  a  thing  I 
never  thought  of  in  my  life,  to  my  recollection,  till  I  saw  your  letter ; 
and  I  may  say  of  it  precisely  as  1  have  said  of  the  two  points  above. 

As  to  the  use  of  patronage  in  the  slave  States,  where  there  are 
few  or  no  Republicans,  I  do  not  expect  to  inquire  for  the  politics  of 
the  appointee,  or  whether  he  does  or  not  own  slaves.  I  intend  in 
that  matter  to  accommodate  the  people  in  the  several  localities,  if  they 
themselves  will  allow  me  to  accommodate  them.  In  one  word,  I  never 
have  been,  am  not  now,  and  probably  never  shall  be  in  a  mood  of 
harassing  the  people  either  North  or  South. 

On  the  territorial  question  I  am  inflexible,  as  you  see  my  position  in 
the  book.  On  that  there  is  a  difference  between  you  and  us ;  and  it  is 
the  only  substantial  difference.  You  think  slavery  is  richt  and  ought 
to  be  extended;  we  think  it  is  wrong  and  ought  to  be  restricted. 
For  this  neither  has  any  just  occasion  to  be  angry  with  the  other. 

As  to  the  State  laws,  mentioned  in  your  sixth  question,  I  really 
know  very  little  of  them.  I  never  have  read  one.  If  any  of  them 
are  in  conflict  with  the  fugitive-slave  clause,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  Constitution.  I  certainly  shall  be  glad  of  their  repeal  j  but  I  could 
hardly  be  justined,  as  a  citizen  of  Illinois,  or  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  recommend  the  repeal  of  a  statute  of  Vermont  or 
South  Carolina. 

With  the  assurance  of  my  highest  regards,  I  subscribe  myself. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 

P.  S.  The  documents  referred  to  I  suppose  you  will  readily  find 
in  Washington.  A.  L. 

December  17,  I860.— Letter  to  Thuelow  Weed. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  December  17, 1860. 
Thurlow  Weed,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  11th  was  received  two  days  ago. 
Should  the  convocation  of  governors  of  which  you  speak  seem 
desirous  to  know  my  views  on  the  present  aspect  of  tnings,  tell 
them  you  judge  from  my  speeches  that  I  will  be  inflexible  on  the 
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soath  of  as  and  making  slave  States  of  it  would  follow,  in  spite  of 
US,  in  either  case :  also  that  I  probably  think  all  opiK>sition,  real  and 
apparent,  to  l^e  fngitive-slaye  clause  of  the  Constitution  ought  to 
be  withdrawn. 

I  believe  you  can  pretend  to  find  but  little,  if  anything,  in  my 
speeches  about  secession.  But  my  opinion  is,  that  no  State  can  in 
any  way  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union  without  the  consent  of  the 
others;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  and  other  govern- 
ment functionaries  to  run  the  machine  as  it  is. 

Truly  yours,  A.  Linooln. 

December  18,  I860.— Letteb  to  Edwabd  Bates. 

{Oanfidential.) 

Spbingfield,  Illinois,  December  18,  I860. 

My  dear  Sir:  Tours  of  to-day  is  just  received.  Let  a  little  edi- 
torial appear  in  the  '^  Missouri  Democrat "  in  about  these  words : 

''  We  have  the  permission  of  both  Mr.  lincoln  and  Mr.  Bates 
to  say  that  the  latter  will  be  offered,  and  will  accept,  a  place  in 
the  new  cabinet,  subject^  of  course,  to  the  action  of  the  Senate.  It 
is  not  yet  definitely  settled  which  department  will  be  assigned  to 
Mr.  Bates.'' 

Let  it  go  just  as  above,  or  with  any  modification  which  may  seem 
proper  to  you.  Yours  very  truly, 

Hon.  Edwabd  Bates.  A.  Linooln. 

.   December  21, 1860. — Letteb  to  E.  B.  Washbubne. 

{Confidential,) 

Spbingfield,  Illinois,  December  21, 1860. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Washbubne. 

My  dear  Sir:  Last  night  I  received  your  letter  giving  an  account 
of  your  interview  with  General  Scott,  and  for  wmch  I  thank  you. 
Please  present  my  respecte  to  the  general,  and  tell  him,  confiden- 
tially, I  shall  be  oblig^  to  him  to  1^  as  well  prejyfured  as  he  can  to 
either  hold  or  retake  the  forts,  as  the  case  may  require,  at  and  after 
the  inauguration.  Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

December  22,  I860.— Letteb  to  A.  H.  Stephens. 

{For  your  own  eye  only.) 

Spbingfield,  Illinois,  December  22, 1860. 
Hon.  Alexandeb  H.  Stephens. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  obliging  answer  to  my  short  note  is  just  re- 
ceived, and  for  which  please  accept  my  thanks.    I  fully  appreciate 
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the  present  peril  the  conntiy  is  in,  and  the  weight  of  responsibility 
on  me.  Do  the  people  of  the  Scnith  realty  entertain  fears  that  a 
Bepnblican  administration  would,  direetly  or  indirectly,  interfere 
wiui  the  slaves,  or  with  them  aboot  the  slaTesf  11  they  do,  I  wish 
to  assure  you,  as  once  a  Mend,  and  stilL  I  hope,  not  an  enemy,  that 
there  is  no  cause  for  such  fears.  The  South  would  be  in  no  more 
danger  in  this  resnect  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Washington.  I 
suppose,  however,  uiis  does  not  meet  the  ease.  You  think  smvery  is 
ri^t  and  ought  to  be  extended,  while  we  think  it  is  wrong  and  ought 
to  be  restricted.  That^  I  suppose,  is  the  rub.  It  certainly  is  the  only 
substantial  difference  between  ua.    Yours  very  truly, 

A.  LiKOOLN. 

December  24, 1860. — Letter  to  Hahkibal  HAia4iN. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  December  24^  1860. 

Hon.  Hannibal  Haxlin. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  need  a  man  of  Donocratie  antecedents  from  New 
England.  I  cannot  get  a  fair  share  of  that  element  in  without 
This  stands  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Adams.  I  think  of  Governor  Banks. 
Mr.  Welles,  and  Mr.  Tuck.  Which  of  them  do  the  New  England 
delegation  prefer?   Or  shall  I  decide  for  my  self  t    Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

December  28,  I860. — Letter  to  Ltman  Trumbull. 

Sprinofield,  Illinois,  December  28, 1860. 

Hon.  Ltman  Trumbull. 

My  dear  Sir:  General  Duff  Green  is  out  here  endeavoring  to  draw 
a  letter  out  of  me.  I  have  written  one  which  herewith  I  inclose  to 
votL  and  which  I  believe  could  not  be  used  to  our  disadvantage. 
Still,  if  on  consultation  with  our  discreet  friends  you  conclude  that 
it  may  do  us  harm,  do  not  deliver  it.  You  need  not  mention  that  the 
second  clause  of  tne  letter  is  copied  from  the  Chica^  platform.  If, 
on  consultation,  our  friends,  including  yourself,  t^nk  it  can  do  no 
barm,  keep  a  copy  and  deliver  the  letter  to  General  Green. 

Yours  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln. 

[Inclo9ure.] 

Sprinofield,  Illinois,  December  28,  1860. 
General  Duff  Green. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  do  not  desire  any  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
Recognizing,  however,  that  questions  of  such  amendment  rightfully 
belonff  to  tne  American  people,  I  should  not  feel  justified  nor  in- 
clined to  withhold  from  tnem,  if  I  could,  a  fair  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  will  thereon  through  either  of  the  modes  prescribed 
in  the  instrumeut. 

In  addition  I  declare  that  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights 
of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and 
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control  its  own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its  own  indgment 
ezclusivelyy  is  essentiid  to  that  balance  of  powers  on  which  the  per- 
fection and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depend ;  and  I  denounce 
the  lawless  invasion  by  arm^  force  of  the  sou  of  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory, no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as  the  gravest  of  crimes. 

I  am  greatly  averse  to  writing  anything  for  the  public  at  this 
time ;  and  I  consent  to  the  publication  of  tids  only  ux)on  the  condi- 
tion that  six  of  the  twelve  United  States  senators  for  the  States  of 
Gteorgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana.  Florida,  and  Texas  shall 
sign  their  names  to  what  is  written  on  tnis  sheet  below  my  name, 
and  allow  the  whole  to  be  published  together. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

We  recommend  to  the  people  of  the  States  we  represent  respec- 
tively, to  suspend  all  action  for  dismemberment  or  the  Union,  at 
least  until  some  act  deemed  to  be  violative  of  our  rights  shall  be 
done  by  the  incoming  administration. 


December  29,  1860. — Letter  to  W.  C.  BsYAirr. 

Springfield,  Illinois^  December  29,  1860. 
Hon.  William  Cullbn  Bryant. 

My  dear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  25th  is  duly  received.  The  "wdl- 
known  politician"  to  whom  I  understand  you  to  allade  did  write 
me,  but  did  not  press  upon  me  any  such  compromise  as  you  seem  to 
suppose,  or,  in  fact,  anv  compromise  at  alL 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  cabmet  mentioned  by  you,  I  can  only  saj 
I  shall  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  do  the  1>^t  I  can.  I  promise 
you  that  I  shaU  unselfishly  try  to  deal  fairly  with  fdl  men  and  all 
shades  of  opinion  among  our  friends. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 


December  31,  I860.— Letter  to  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  December  31, 1860. 
Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

My  dear  Sir:   In  these  troublous  times  I  would  much  like  a  con- 
ference with  you.    Please  visit  me  here  at  once. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 


December  31, 1860. — Letter  to  Simon  Cameron. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  December  31, 1860. 
Hon.  Simon  Cajmeron. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  think  fit  to  notify  you  now  that  by  your  jpennis- 
sion  I  shaU  at  the  proper  time  nominate  vou  to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  confirmation  as  Secretary  of  tne  Treasury,  or  as  Seen- 
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tary  of  War — which  of  the  two  I  have  not  yet  definitely  decided. 
Please  answer  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Linooln. 


January  3, 1861.— Letteb  to  W.  H.  Sewaed. 

(Private.) 

Spbingfield,  Illinois,  January  3, 1861. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Sewaed. 

My  dear  Bir:  Yours  without  signature  was  received  last  night.  I 
have  been  considering  your  suggestions  as  to  my  reaching  Wash- 
ington somewhat  earlier  than  is  usual.  It  seems  to  me  the  inaugu- 
ration is  not  the  most  dangerous  point  for  us.  Our  adversaries  have 
US  now  clearly  at  disadvanta^.  On  the  second  Wednesday  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  uie  votes  should  be  officially  counted,  if  the  two  Houses 
r^use  to  meet  at  all,  or  meet  without  a  quorum  of  each,  where  shidl 
we  be  f  I  do  not  think  that  this  counting  is  constitutionallv  essen- 
tial to  the  election:  but  how  are  we  to  proceed  in  absence  of  itf 

In  view  of  this,  I  think  it  best  for  me  not  to  attempt  appearing  in 
Washington  till  the  result  of  that  ceremony  is  known.  It  certamly 
would  be  of  some  advantage  if  you  could  know  who  are  to  be  at  the 
heads  of  the  War  and  Navy  departments;  but  until  I  can  ascertain 
definitelv  whether  I  can  get  any  suitable  men  from  the  South,  and 
who,  and  how  many,  I  cannot  well  decide.  As  yet  I  have  no  word 
from  Mr.  Gilmer  in  answer  to  my  request  for  an  interview  with  him. 
I  look  for  something  on  the  subject,  through  you,  before  long. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 


January  3, 1861. — Letter  to  Simon  Cameron. 

(Private.) 

Springfield,  Illinois,  January  3, 1861. 
Hon.  Simon  Cameron. 

My  dear  Sir:  Since  seeing  you  things  have  developed  which  make 
it  impossible  for  me  to  take  you  into  the  cabinet.  You  will  say  this 
comes  of  an  interview  with  MeClure ;  and  *this  is  piurtly,  but  not 
wholly,  true.  The  more  potent  matter  is  wholly  outside  or  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  yet  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  specify  it.  Enough  that  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  sufficient.  And  now  I  suggest  that  you  write  me 
declining  the  appointment,  in  which  case  I  do  not  object  to  its  being 
known  th&t  it  was  tendered  you.  Better  do  tiiis  at  once,  before 
things  so  change  that  you  cannot  honorably  decline,  and  I  oe  com- 
pelled to  openly  recall  the  tender.  No  person  living  knows  or  has 
an  intimation  taat  I  write  this  letter.     Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
P.  S.    Telegraph  me  instantly  on  receipt  of  this,  saying,  ^'AU 
right"  A.  L. 
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Jannary  11, 1861. — Letter  to  General  Winpibld  Scott. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  Jantiary  11, 1861. 
Lieutenant-General  Winfield  Scott. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  herewith  be^  leave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  communicatioii  of  the  4th  instant,  inclosing  (documents  Nos.  1, 2, 
3, 4, 5,  and  6)  copies  of  correspondence  and  notes  of  conversation  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  War  concern- 
ing various  military  movements  suggested  by  yourself  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  government  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order. 

Permit  me  to  renew  to  you  the  assurance  of  my  hi^  appreciation 
of  the  manv  past  services  you  have  rendered  the  Union,  and  of  my 
deep  gratification  at  this  evidence  of  vour  present  active  exertions 
to  maintain  the  integrity  and  honor  of  the  nation. 

I  shall  be  highly  pleased  to  receive  from  time  to  time  such  com- 
munications from  yourself  as  you  may  deem  it  proper  to  make  to  me. 

Very  truly  your  obedient  servant,         A.  Lincoln. 

January  11, 1861. — Letter  to  J.  T.  Hale. 

{Oanfidential.) 

Springfield,  Illinois,  January  11, 1861. 
Hon.  J.  T.  Hale. 

My  dear  Sir :  Tours  of  the  6th  is  received.  I  answer  it  only  be- 
cause I  fear  you  would  misconstrue  my  silence.  What  is  our  present 
condition  f  We  have  iust  carried  an  election  on  principles  fairly 
stated  to  the  people.  Now  we  are  told  in  advance  the  government 
shall  be  broken  up  unless  we  surrender  to  those  we  have  beaten,  be- 
fore we  take  the  offtces.  In  this  they  are  either  attempting.to  play 
upon  us  or  they  are  in  dead  earnest.  Either  way,  if  we  surrender, 
it  is  the  end  of  us  and  of  the  government.  They  will  repeat  the  ex- 
periment upon  us  ad  libitum.  A  year  will  not  pass  till  we  shidl  have 
to  take  Cuba  as  a  condition  ui)on  which  they  will  stay  in  the  Union. 
They  now  have  the  Constitution  under  which  we  have  lived  over 
seventy  years,  and  acts  of  Congress  of  their  own  framing,  with  no 
prospect  of  their  being  changed ;  and  they  can  never  have  a  more 
shallow  pretext  for  breaking  up  the  government,  or  extorting  a  com- 
promise, than  now.  There  is  m  my  judgment  but  one  compromise 
which  would  really  settie  the  slavery  question,  and  that  would  be  a 
prohibition  against  acquiring  any  more  territory. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

January  12,  1861.— Letter  to  W.  H.  Seward. 

{Private.) 

Springfield,  Illinois,  January  12,  1861. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Seward. 

My  dear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  8th  received.  I  still  hope  Mr.  Gilmer 
will,  on  a  fair  understanding  with  us,  consent  to  take  a  place  in  the 
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cabinet  The  preference  for  him  over  Mr.  Hnnt  or  Mr.  Crentry  is 
that,  np  to  date,  he  has  a  living  position  in  the  Sonth.  while  mey 
have  not.  He  is  only  better  than  Winter  Davis  in  that  he  is  farther 
Sonth.  I  fear  if  we  eonld  get  we  could  not  safely  take  more  than 
one  snch  man  —  that  is,  not  more  than  one  who  opposed  ns  in  the 
election,  the  danger  beingto  lose  tiie  confidence  of  our  own  Mends. 

Yonr  selection  for  the  State  Department  having  become  public,  I 
am  happy  to  find  scarcely  anv  objection  to  it.  I  shall  have  trouble 
with  every  other  Northern  cabinet  appointment,  so  much  so  that  I 
shall  have  to  defer  them  as  long  as  possible,  to  avoid  being  teased  to 
insanity  to  make  changes.    Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  LiNOOLN. 

January  13,  1861.^Lettebs  to  Simon  Cameron. 

(Private  and  confidmUal.) 

Sprinopield,  Illinois,  January  13, 1861. 
Hon.  Simon  Cameron. 

My  dear  Sir :  At  the  su^estion  of  Mr.  Sanderson,  and  with  hearty 
good- will  besides,  I  herewith  send  you  a  letter  dated  January  3 — 
uie  same  in  date  as  the  last  you  received  from  me.  I  thought  best 
to  give  it  that  date,  as  it  is  in  some  sort  to  take  the  place  of  that  let- 
ter. I  learn,  both  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Swett  and  from  Mr.  Sander- 
son, that  vour  feelings  were  wounded  by  the  terms  of  my  letter 
reaUy  of  the  3d.  I  wrote  that  letter  under  great  anxiety,  and  per- 
haps I  was  not  so  guarded  in  its  terms  as  I  snould  have  been ;  but  I 
beg  you  to  be  assured  I  intended  no  offense.  My  great  object  was 
to  have  you  act  quickly,  if  possible  before  the  matter  should  be  com- 
plicated with  the  Pennsylvania  senatorial  election.  Destroy  the  of- 
fensive letter,  or  return  it  to  me 

I  say  to  you  now  J  have  not  doubted  that  you  would  perform  the 
duties  of  a  department  ably  and  faithfully.  Nor  have  I  for  a  mo- 
ment intended  to  ostracize  your  friends.  If  I  should  make  a  cabi- 
net appointment  for  Pennsylvania  before  I  reach  Washington,  I  will 
not  do  so  without  consulting  you,  and  giving  all  the  wei^t  to  your 
views  and  wishes  which  I  consistently  can.  This  I  have  always 
intended.  Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
[Inclosure.] 

Springfield,  Illinois,  January  3, 1861. 
Hon.  Simon  Cameron. 
My  dear  /Kr;  When  you  were  here,  about  the  last  of  December,  I 


any  suggestion  of  your  own.  You  nave  not  as  yet  signified 
whether  you  would  accept  the  appointment,  and  with  much  pain  I 
now  say  to  you  that  you  will  relieve  me  from  great  embarrassment 
by  allowing  me  to  recall  the  offer.  This  springs  from  an  unexpected 
complication,  and  not  from  any  change  of  my  view  as  to  the  ability 
or  faithfulness  with  which  you  would  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
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place.     I  now  think  I  will  not  definitely  fix  upon  any  appointment 
for  Pennsylvania  until  I  reach  Washington. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Linoolk. 


January  14, 1861.— Letter  to  General  John  E.  Wool. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  January  14, 1861. 
General  John  E.  Wool. 

My  dear  Sir:  Many  thanks  for  your  patriotic  and  generous  letter 
of  the  11th  instant.  As  to  how  far  the  military  force  of  the  govern- 
ment may  become  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and 
more  particularly  how  that  force  can  best  be  directed  to  the  object, 
I  must  chiefly  rely  upon  General  Scott  and  yourself.  It  affords  me 
the  prof ounaest  satisfaction  to  know  that  with  both  of  you  judg- 
ment and  feeling  go  heartily  with  your  sense  of  professional  and 
official  duty  to  the  work. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  given  but  little  attention  to  the  military  de- 
partment of  government ;  but,  be  assured,  I  cannot  be  ignorant  as  to 
who  General  Wool  is,  or  what  he  has  done.  With  my  highest  esteem 
and  gratitude,  I  subscribe  myself 

Your  obedient  servant,        A.  Lincoln. 


January  23, 1861. — Letter  to  General  Edwin  C.  Wilson. 

{Private.) 

Springfield,  Illinois,  January  23, 1861. 
General  Edwin  C.  Wilson. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  official  communication  of  the  31st  ultimo,  ad- 
dressed to  Hon.  A.  Lincoln,  was  duly  received. 

Mr.  Lincoln  desires  me  to  answer  that  while  he  does  not  now  deem 
it  necessary  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  you  so  kmdly  otfer  Um, 
he  is  nevertheless  gratified  to  have  this  assurance  from  yourself  that 
the  militia  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  loyal  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union,  and  stands  ready  to  rally  to  their  support  and  main- 
tenance in  the  event  of  trouble  or  danger.    Yours  truly, 

Jno.  G.  Nioolay. 


January  26,  1861.— Letter  to  R.  A.  Cameron  and  Others, 

Committee. 

Springfield,  January  26,  1861. 

Messrs.  Cameron,  Marsh,  and  Branham,  Committee. 

Oentlemen :  1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by  your 
hands,  of  a  copy  of  a  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  on  the  15th  instant,  mviting  me  to  visit  that 
honorable  body  on  my  way  to  the  Federal  capital. 
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Exj>ressmg  my  profoand  gratitude  for  this  flattering  testimonial 
of  their  regard  and  esteem,  m  pleased  to  bear  to  them  my  acceptance 
of  their  kmd  invitation,  and  inform  them  that  I  will  endeavor  to 
visit  them,  in  accordance  with  their  expressed  desire,  on  the  12th  of 
February  next. 

With  feelings  of  high  consideration,  I  remain 

Your  humble  servant,  A.  LmoOLN. 


January  28, 1861. — Letteb  to  James  Sulobove  and  Othebs, 

Committee. 

Spbinofield,  Illinois,  January  28, 1861. 

Messbs.  Jambs  Sulobove,  Ebie  Locke,  William  Wallace,  and 
John  T.  Wood,  Committee. 

Gentlemen:  I  received  to-day  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Locke  a 
transcript  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Indianapolis,  inviting  me  to  visit  that  city  on  my  route  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Fermit  me  to  express  to  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis,  through  you, 
their  committee,  my  cordial  thanks  for  the  honor  shown  me.  I  ac- 
cept with  great  pleasure  the  invitation  so  kindly  tendered,  and  will 
be  in  your  city  on  the  12th  day  of  February  next. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 


January  28, 1861.— Letteb  to  J.  W.  Tillman. 

Spbingfield,  Ilunois,  January  28, 1861. 
J.  W.  TiLLBiAN,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  24th  instant  addressed  to  Hon.  A. 
Lincoln,  inviting  him,  on  behalf  of  the  State  Central  Committee 
of  Michigan,  to  pass  through  that  State  on  his  journey  to  Wash- 
ington, has  been  received. 

He  desires  me  to  reply,  with  profound  thanks  for  the  honor  thus 
cordially  tendered  him,  that  having  accepted  similar  invitations 
to  pass  through  the  capitals  of  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
he  regrets  that  it  will  be  out  of  his  nower  to  accept  the  courtesies 
and  hospitalities  of  the  people  of  Michigan  so  kindly  proffered 
him  through  yourself  and  the  committee. 

Yours  truly,  Jno.  6.  Nicolay. 

January  28, 1861.— Letter  to  Edward  Bates. 

Springfield,  Ilunois,  January  28, 1861. 
Hon.  Edward  Bates. 

Dear  Sir:  Hon.  A.  Lincoln  desires  me  to  write  to  you  that  he 
has  determined  on  starting  from  here  for  Washington  city  on 
the  11th  of  February.    He  will  go  through  Indianapolis,  Goium- 
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bos,  Pittobnrgy  Albany,  New  York,  Philadelphia^  Harrislmrg,  and 
Baltimore. 

Albany,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  are  not  JinaUjf  decided 
nnon^  thongh  it  is  probable  that  he  will  also  take  them  in  his  ronte. 
Tne  journey  will  occupy  twelve  or  fifteen  days. 

Yours  truly,  Jno.  O.  Nioolat. 

February  1^  1861.— Letter  to  E.  D.  Morgan. 

Springfield,  Illinoib,  February  1, 18C1. 
Hon.  E.  D.  Morgan. 

Bear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  19th  ultimo  addressed  to  Hon.  A. 
Lincoln,  was  duly  received,  in  which  you  invite  him  to  visit  Albany 
on  his  route  to  Washington,  and  tender  him  the  hospitalities  of  the 
State  and  your  home. 

In  accordance  with  the  answer  just  sent  to  the  telejgraphic  mes- 
sage received  from  yourself  a  few  minutes  since,  Mr.  Lmcmn  desires 
me  to  write  that  it  nas  for  some  little  time  been  his  purpose  to  pass 
throueh  Albany,  and  that  he  would  have  answered  you  to  that  same 
effect  before  this,  but  for  the  fact  that  as  the  legislatures  of  Lidiana, 
Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  had  by  resolution  invited  him  to 
visit  them,  he  thought  it  probable  that  a  similar  resolution  would  be 
adopted  by  the  legidature  of  New  York,  and  he  had  therefore  waited 
to  reply  to  both  invitations  together. 

He  will  cheerfully  accede  to  any  arrangements  yourself  and  the 
citizens  of  Albany  may  make  for  nis  stay,  providing  only  no  formal 
ceremonies  wasting  any  great  amount  of  tmie  be  adopted. 

Yours  truly,  Jno.  G.  Nioolay. 


February  1,  1861.— Letter  to  W.  H.  Seward. 

{Private  and  confidential,) 

Springfield,  Illinois,  February  1, 1861. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Seward. 

My  dear  Sir :  On  the  2l8t  ult.  Hon.  W.  Kellogg,  a  Republican 
member  of  Confess  of  this  State,  whom  you  probably  know,  was 
here  in  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  seeking  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  I 
would  be  consenting  for  our  friends  to  go  in  the  way  of  compromise 
on  the  now  vexed  question.  While  he  was  with  me  I  received  a  de- 
spatch from  Senator  Trumbull,  at  Washington,  alluding  to  the  same 
question  and  telling  me  to  await  letters.  I  therefore  told  Mr.  Kel- 
logg that  when  I  should  receive  these  letters  posting  me  as  to  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Washington,  I  would  write  to  you,  requesting  you 
to  let  him  see  mv  letter.  To  my  surprise,  when  the  letters  men- 
tioned by  Judge  Trumbull  came  they  made  no  allusion  to  the  "  vexed 
question."  This  baf^edme  so  much  that  I  was  near  not  writing  you 
at  aU,  in  compliance  to  what  I  have  said  to  Judge  Kellogg.  I  say 
now,  however,  as  I  have  all  the  while  said,  that  on  the  territorial 
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question — that  is,  the  question  of  extending  slavery  under  the 
national  auspices  —  I  am  inflexible.  I  am  for  no  compromise  which 
assists  or  permits  the  extension  of  the  institution  on  soil  owned  b^ 
the  nation.  And  any  trick  by  which  the  nation  is  to  acquire  terri- 
tory, and  then  allow  some  local  authority  to  spread  slavery  over  it, 
is  as  obnoxious  as  any  other.  I  take  it  that  to  effect  some  such  re- 
sult as  this,  and  to  put  us  again  on  the  highroad  to  a  slave  empire, 
is  the  object  of  all  these  proposed  compromises.  I  am  against  it. 
As  to  fugitive  slaves.  District  of  Columbia,  slave-trade  among  the 
slave  States,  and  whatever  springs  of  necessity  from  the  fact  that 
the  institution  is  amongst  us,  I  care  but  little,  so  that  what  is  done 
be  comely  and  not  altogether  outrageous.  Nor  do  I  care  much  about 
New  Mexico,  if  further  extension  were  hedged  against. 

Yours  very  truly,        A.  Lincoln. 


February  4, 1861.— Letter  to  Thurlow  Weed. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  February  4, 1861. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  both  your  letter  to  myself  and  that  to  Judge 
Davis,  in  relation  to  a  certain  gentleman  in  your  State  claiming  to 
dispense  patronage  in  my  name,  and  also  to  l>e  authorized  to  use  my 
name  to  advance  the  chances  of  Mr.  Greeley  for  an  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate. 

It  is  very  strange  that  such  things  should  be  said  by  any  one.  The 
gentleman  you  mention  did  speak  to  me  of  Mr.  Oreeley  in  connec- 
tion with  the  senatorial  election,  and  I  replied  in  terms  of  kindness 
toward  Mr.  Greeley,  which  I  TeaHly  feel,  but  always  with  an  expressed 
protest  that  my  name  must  not  be  used  in  the  senatorial  election  in 
favor  of,  or  against,  any  one.  Any  other  representation  of  me  is  a 
misrepresentation. 

As  to  the  matter  of  dispensing  patronage,  it  perhaps  will  surprise 
you  to  learn  that  I  have  information  that  you  claim  to  have  my  au- 
thority to  arrange  that  matter  in  New  York.  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  have  so  claimed ;  but  stUl  so  some  men  say.  On  that  subject 
you  know  all  I  have  said  to  you  is  ''  Justice  to  all,"  and  I  have  said 
nothing  more  particular  to  any  one.  I  say  this  to  reassure  you  that 
I  have  not  changed  my  position.  In  the  hope,  however,  that  you 
will  not  use  my  name  in  the  matter,  I  am 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 


February  4, 1861.— Letter  to  E.  D.  Morgan. 

Springpield,  Illinois,  February  4, 1861. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  30th  ultimo,  inviting  me  on  behalf  of  the 
legislature  of  New  York  to  pass  through  that  State  on  my  way  to 
Washington,  and  tendering  me  the  hospitalities  of  her  authorities 
andjpeople.  has  been  duly  received. 

With  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  to  you  and  them  for  this  testimo« 
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nial  of  regard  and  esteem,  I  beg  you  to  notify  them  that  I  accept  the 
invitation  so  kindly  extended.   Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  LmoOLN. 
His  Excellency  Edwin  D.  Mobgak, 

Governor  of  New  York. 

P.  S.  Please  let  ceremonies  be  only  such  as  to  take  the  least  time 
possible.  A.  L. 

February  5, 1861.— Lbtteb  to  Edwabd  Bates. 

Springfield,  Illinoib,  February  5, 1861. 
Hon.  Edward  Bates. 

Dear  Sir:  Hon.  A.  Lincoln  directs  me  to  say  to  you  that  in  case 
you  intend  going  to  Washington  about  the  time  he  proposes  to  start 
(the  11th  instant),  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  accompany  lum 
on  the  trip  he  contemplates. 

He  does  not  desire  to  have  you  do  this,  however,  at  the  cost  of  any 
inconvenience  to  yourself,  or  the  derangement  of  any  plans  you  may 
have  ahready  formed.  Yours  truly, 

Jno.  G.  Nicolay. 

P.  S.  Mr.  Lincoln  intended  to  have  said  this  to  you  himself  when 
you  were  here,  but  in  his  hurry  it  escmed  his  attention. 

•     J.  G.  N. 

February  6, 1861.— Letter  to  Charles  S.  Olden. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  February  6, 1861. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  1st  instant  inviting  me,  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  to  visit  your  State  cap- 
ital while  on  my  journey  to  Washington,  has  been  duly  received. 

I  accept  the  invitation,  with  much  gratitude  to  you  and  them  for 
the  kindness  and  honor  thus  offered.    Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 
His  Excellency  Charles  S.  Olden, 

Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

P.  S.  Please  arrange  no  ceremonies  that  will  waste  time. 


February  7, 1861. — Letter  to  the  Governor  and  the  Legisla- 
ture op  Massachusetts. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  February  7,  1861. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  President  op  the  Senate, 
AND  THE  Speaker  of  the  House  op  Representatives  for 
the  Commonwealth  op  Massachusetts. 

Oentlemen :  Your  kind  letter  of  February  1,  with  a  copy  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  General  Court,  inviting  me,  in  the  name  of  the 
government  and  people  of  Massachusetts,  to  visit  the  State  and 
accept  its  hospitality  previous  to  the  time  of  the  presidential  in- 
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aagnratioiiy  is  gratefully  received  by  the  hand  of  Colonel  Horace 
Binney  Sargent;  and,  in  answer,  I  am  constrained  to  say  want  of 
time  denies  me  the  measure  of  accepting  tiie  invitation  so  gener- 
ously tendered.  Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

February  7, 1861.— Letteb  to  William  Dennison. 

Spbingpield,  Illinois,  February  7, 1861. 

Sir :  Your  letter  of  the  31st  ultimo,  inviting  me,  on  behsdf  of  the 
legislature  of  Ohio^  to  visit  Columbus  on  my  way  to  Washington, 
huG^  been  duly  received. 

With  profound  gratitude  for  the  mark  of  respect  and  honor  thus 
cordially  tendered  me  by  you  and  them,  I  accept  the  invitation. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 

His  Excellency  William  Dennison. 

Governor  oi  Ohio. 

Please  arrange  no  ceremonies  which  will  waste  time. 


February  7,  1861.— Letteb  to  J.  G.  Lowe  and  Othebs, 

Committee. 

Spbingpield,  Illinois,  February  7, 1861. 

OenUemen:  Your  note  of  to-day,  inviting  me  while  on  my  way  to 
Washin^n  to  pass  through  the  town  and  accept  the  hospitidities 
of  the  citizens  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  before  me. 

A  want  of  the  necessary  time  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  stop 
in  your  town.  If  it  will  not  retard  my  arrival  at  or  departure  from 
the  city  of  Columbus,  I  will  endeavor  to  pass  through  and  at  least 
bow  to  the  friends  there;  if,  however,  it  would  in  any  wise  delay  me, 
they  must  not  even  expect  this,  but  be  content  instead  to  receive 
through  you  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  kindness  and  cordiidity 
with  which  they  have  tendered  this  invitation. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 

Messrs.  J.  6.  Lowe,  T.  A.  Phillips, 

AND  W.  H.  Gillespie,  Committee. 

February  8,  1861. — Letter  to  George  B.  Senter  and  Others, 

Committee. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  February  8, 1861. 

George  B.  Senter  and  Others,  Committee. 

Chntlemen :  Yours  of  the  6th,  inviting  me.  in  compliance  with  a 
resolution  of  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  visit 
that  city  on  my  contemplated  journey  to  Washington,  is  dulv  at  hand. 
and  in  answer  I  have  the  honor  to  accept  the  invitation.  Tne  time  of 
arrival  and  other  details  are  subject  to  future  arrangement. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 
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Febroary  8,  1861.— Letter  to  A.  D.  Finney  and  Others, 

Committee. 

Springfield,  Illinois^  February  8,  1861. 
Hon.  a.  D.  Finney  and  Others,  Committee. 

Gentlemen :  Yours  of  the  4th,  inviting  me  on  behalf  of  the  l^is- 
lature  of  Pennsylvania  to  visit  Harrisburg  on  my  way  to  the  Federal 
capital,  is  received ;  and,  in  answer,  allow  me  to  say  I  gratefully  ac- 
cept the  tendered  honor. 

The  time  of  arrival,  and  other  details,  are  subject  to  future  arrange- 
ments. Tour  obedient  servant, 

A.  LiNOOLN. 


February  11, 1861. — Farewell  Address  at  Springfield, 

Illinois. 

My  Friends :  No  one,  not  in  my  situation,  can  appreciate  my  feel- 
ing of  sadness  at  this  parting.  To  this  place,  and  the  kindness  of 
these  people,  I  owe  everything.  Here  I  nave  lived  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  have  passed  from  a  youn^  to  an  old  man.  Here  my 
children  have  been  bom,  and  one  is  buned.  I  now  leave,  not  know- 
ing when  or  whether  ever  I  may  return,  with  a  task  before  me 
greater  than  that  which  rested  upon  Washington.  Without  the 
assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him,  I  eannot 
succeed.  With  that  assistance,  I  cannot  fail.  Trusting  in  Him 
who  can  go  with  me,  and  remain  with  you,  and  be  eveimi^here  for 
good,  let  us  confidently  hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To  His  care 
commending  you,  as  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you  will  commend  me,  ' 
I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewelL 


February  11,  1861. — Reply  to  the  Address  op  Welcome  at 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Oovemor  Morton  and  Fdlouhdtizens  of  the  State  of  Indiana :  Most 
heartily  do  I  thank  you  for  this  magnificent  reception ;  and  while 
I  cannot  take  to  myself  any  share  of  tne  compliment  thus  paid,  more 
than  that  which  pertains  to  a  mere  instrument — an  accidental  in- 
strument perhaps  I  should  say — of  a  great  cause,  I  yet  must  look 
upon  it  as  a  magnificent  reception,  and  as  such  most  heartily  do  I 
thank  you  for  it.  You  have  been  pleased  to  address  yourself  to  me 
chiefly  in  behalf  of  this  glorious  Union  in  which  we  live,  in  all  of 
which  you  have  my  hearty  sympathy,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  within 
my  power,  will  have,  one  and  inseparably,  my  hearty  cooperation. 
While  I  do  not  expect,  upon  this  occasion,  or  until  I  get  to  Washing- 
ton, to  attempt  any  lengthy  speech,  I  will  only  say  that  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Union  there  needs  but  one  single  thing^  the  hearts  of  a 
people  like  yours.    When  the  people  rise  in  mass  in  behalf  of  the 
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Union  and  the  liberties  of  this  country,  truly  may  it  be  said,  "  The 
grates  of  hell  cannot  prevail  against  them."  In  edl  trying  posi- 
tions in  which  I  shall  be  plac^,  and  doubtless  I  shall  be  placed 
in  many  such,  my  reliance  will  be  upon  you  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States ;  and  I  wish  you  to  remember,  now  and  forever,  that 
it  is  your  business,  and  not  mine ;  that  if  the  union  of  these  States 
and  the  liberties  of  this  people  shall  be  lost,  it  is  but  little  to  anv  one 
man  of  fifty-two  years  of  age,  but  a  great  deal  to  the  thirty  millions 
of  -peo^e  who  inhabit  these  United  States,  and  to  their  posterity  in 
all  coming  time.  It  is  your  business  to  rise  up  and  preserve  the  Union 
and  libeity  for  yourselves,  and  not  for  me.  I  appeal  to  you  again 
to  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  not  with  politicians,  not  with  Pres- 
idents, not  with  ofKce-seekers,  but  with  you,  is  the  question :  Shall 
the  Union  and  shall  the  liberties  of  this  country  be  preserved  to 
the  latest  generations  t 


February  12  1861.— Addbess  to  the  Legislatube  of  Indiana 

AT  InDLINAPOLIS. 

Fellouhdtkens  of  the  State  of  Indiana :  I  am  here  to  thank  you 
much  for  this  magnificent  welcome,  and  still  more  for  the  generous 
support  given  by  your  State  to  that  political  cause  which  I  think  is 
the  true  and  just  cause  of  the  whole  country  and  the  whole  world. 
Solomon  says  there  is  '^  a  time  to  keep  silence,^  and  when  men  wrangle 
by  the  month  with  no  certainty  that  they  mean  the  same  thin^,  while 
using  the  same  word,  it  perhaps  were  as  well  if  they  would  keep 
flolenoe.  The  words  "coercion''  and  "invasion''  are  much  used  in 
these  days,  and  often  with  some  temper  and  hot  blood.  Let  us 
make  sure,  if  we  can,  that  we  do  not  misunderstand  the  meaning  of 
those  who  use  them.  Let  us  get  exact  definitions  of  these  words, 
not  from  dictionaries,  but  from  the  men  themselves,  who  certainly 
deprecate  the  things  they  would  represent  by  the  use  of  words. 
Wnat,  then,  is  "coercion"!  What  is  "invasion"?  Would  the 
marching  of  an  army  into  South  Carolina  without  the  consent  of 
her  people,  and  with  nostile  intent  toward  them,  be  "  invasion  "  t  I 
certainhr  think  it  would ;  and  it  would  be  "  coercion  "  also  if  the 
South  Carolinians  were  forced  to  submit.  But  if  the  United  States 
should  merely  hold  and  retake  its  own  forts  and  other  property,  and 
collect  the  duties  on  foreign  importations,  or  even  withhold  the 
mails  from  places  where  they  were  habitually  violated,  would  any 
or  all  of  these  things  be  "  invasion  "  or  "  coercion  "  t  Do  our  pro- 
fessed lovers  of  the  Union,  but  who  spitefully  resolve  that  they  will 
resist  coercion  and  invasion,  understand  that  such  things  as  these 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  would  be  coercion  or  invasion  of  a 
State  f  If  so,  their  idea  of  means  to  preserve  the  object  of  their 
great  afFection  would  seem  to  be  exceedingly  thin  and  airy.  If  sick, 
uie  little  puis  of  the  homeopathist  would  be  much  too  large  for  them 
to  swallow.  In  their  view,  the  Union  as  a  family  relation  would 
seem  to  be  no  regular  marriage,  but  rather  a  sort  of  "  free-love  "  ar- 
rangement, to  be  maintained  only  on  "passional  attraction."    By 

Vol.  I.— 43. 
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the  way.  in  what  consists  the  special  sacredness  of  a  State  t  I  speak 
not  of  the  position  assigned  to  a  State  in  the  Union  by  the  Gonstita- 
tion ;  for  tnat,  by  the  l^nd,  we  all  reco^ize.  That  position,  how- 
ever, a  State  cannot  carry  out  of  the  Union  with  it  I  speak  of  that 
assumed  primary  right  of  a  State  to  rule  all  which  is  less  than  itself, 
and  ruin  all  which  is  larger  than  itself.  If  a  State  and  a  county,  in 
a  given  case,  should  be  equal  in  extent  of  territory,  and  equal  in 
number  of  inhabitants,  in  what,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  is  t^e  State 
better  than  the  county  t  Would  an  exchange  of  names  be  an  ex- 
change of  rights  upon  principle!  On  what  netful  principle  may 
a  State,  being  not  more  than  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  nation  in  soil 
and  population,  break  up  the  nation  and  then  coerce  a  proportion- 
ally mrger  subdivision  of  itself  in  the  most  arbitrary  way  t  What 
mysterious  right  to  play  tyrant  is  conferred  on  a  dismct  of  country 
with  its  people,  by  merely  calling  it  a  State  t  Fellow-citizens,  I  am 
not  asserting  anything;  I  am  merely  asking  questions  for  you  to 
consider.    And  now  afiow  me  to  bid  you  farewell. 


February  12,  1861. —  Address  to  the  Mayor  and  CmzENS 

OP  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Ladies,  and  Oentiemen :  Twenty-four  hours  ago,  at  the 
capital  of  Indiana,  I  said  to  myself  I  have  never  seen  so  many  peo- 
ple assembled  together  in  winter  weather.  I  am  no  longer  able  to 
say  that.  But  it  is  what  might  reasonably  have  been  expected — 
that  this  great  citv  of  Cincinnati  would  thus  acquit  herself  on  such 
an  occasion.  My  friends,  I  am  entirely  overwhelmed  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  reception  which  has  been  given,  I  will  not  say  to  me,  but 
to  the  President-elect  of  the  United  Slates  of  America.  Most  heutily 
do  I  thank  you.  one  and  all,  for  it. 

I  am  reminded  by  the  address  of  your  worthy  mayor  that  this 
reception  is  given  not  by  any  one  political  party,  and  even  if  I  had 
not  been  so  reminded  by  his  Honor  I  could  not  have  faUed  to  know 
the  fact  by  the  extent  of  the  multitude  I  see  before  me  now.  I  could 
not  look  upon  this  vast  assemblage  without  being  made  aware  that 
all  parties  were  united  in  this  reception.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It 
is  as  it  should  have  been  if  Senator  Douglas  had  been  elected.  It  is 
as  it  should  have  been  if  Mr.  Bell  had  been  elected ;  as  it  should 
have  been  if  Mr.  Breckinridge  had  been  elected;  as  it  should  ever 
be  when  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  constitutionally  elected 
President  of  the  United  States.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  what 
has  occurred  here  to-day  could  not  have  occuiTcd  in  any  other  coun- 
try on  the  face  of  the  globe,  without  the  influence  of  the  free  institu- 
tions which  we  have  unceasingly  enjoyed  for  three  quarters  of  a 
century. 

There  is  no  country  where  the  people  can  turn  out  and  enjoy  this 
day  precisely  as  they  please,  save  under  the  benign  influence  of  the 
free  institutions  of  our  land. 

I  hope  that,  although  we  have  some  threatening  national  difficul- 
ties now  —  I  hope  that  while  these  free  institutions  shall  continue  to 
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be  in  the  enjoyment  of  millions  of  free  people  of  the  United  States, 
we  will  see  repeated  every  four  years  wnat  we  now  witness. 

In  a  few  short  years  L  and  every  other  individual  man  who  is  now 
living,  will  pass  away;  I  hope  that  onr  national  difficulties  will  also 
pass  away,  and  I  hope  we  shaD  see  in  the  streets  of  Cincinnati — 
good  old  Cincinnati — for  centuries  to  come,  once  every  four  years, 
her  people  ^ve  such  a  reception  as  this  to  the  constitutionallv 
dected  President  of  the  whole  United  States.  I  hope  you  shall  all 
join  in  that  reception,  and  that  you  shall  also  welcome  your  brethren 
from  across  the  river  to  participate  in  it.  We  will  welcome  them  in 
every  State  of  the  Union,  no  matter  where  they  are  from.  From  away 
Souui  we  shall  extend  them  a  cordial  good- will,  when  our  present 
difficulties  shall  have  been  forgotten  and  blown  to  the  winds  forever. 

I  have  spoken  but  once  before  this  in  Cincinnati.  That  was  a 
year  previous  to  the  late  presidential  election.  On  that  occasion, 
m  a  playful  manner,  but  with  sincere  words,  I  addressed  much 
of  what  I  said  to  the  Eentuckians.  I  gave  my  opinion  that  we  as 
Republicans  would  ultimatelv  beat  them  as  Democrats,  but  that  they 
could  postpone  that  result  longer  by  nominating  Senator  Douglas 
for  the  presidency  than  they  could  in  any  other  way.  They  did  not, 
in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  nominate  mr.  Douglas,  and  uie  result 
has  come  certainly  as  soon  as  ever  I  expected.  I  also  told  them  how 
I  expected  they  would  be  treated  after  they  should  have  been  beaten ; 
and  I  now  wish  to  recall  their  attention  to  what  I  then  said  upon 
l^at  subject.  I  then  said,  "When  we  do  as  we  say, — beat  you, — 
you  perhaps  want  to  know  what  we  will  do  with  yon.  I  will  tell  you, 
so  far  as  I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  the  opposition,  what  we  mean 
to  do  with  you.  We  mean  to  treat  you,  as  near  as  we  possibly  can, 
as  Washin^n,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  treated  you.  y/^e  mean  to 
leave  jou  fdone,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  your  institutions; 
to  abide  by  all  and  every  compromise  of  the  Constitution ;  and,  in 
a  word,  coming  back  to  the  original  proposition,  to  treat  you.  so  far 
as  degenerate  men — if  we  have  degenerated — may,  according  to 
the  examples  of  those  noble  fathers,  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Madison.  We  mean  to  remember  that  you  are  as  good  as  we;  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  us  other  than  the  difference  of  circum- 
stances. We  mean  to  recognize  and  bear  in  mind  always  that  you 
have  as  good  hearts  in  your  bosoms  as  other  people,  or  as  we  claim 
to  have,  and  treat  you  accordingly." 

Fellow-citizens  of  Kentucky! — friends ! — brethren !  may  I  call  you 
in  my  new  position?  I  see  no  occasion,  and  feel  no  inclination,  to 
retract  a  word  of  this.  If  it  shall  not  be  made  good,  be  assured  the 
fault  shall  not  be  mine. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens  of  Ohio,  have  you,  who  agree  with  him 
who  now  addresses  you  in  political  sentiment —  have  you  ever  enter- 
tained other  sentiments  toward  our  brethren  of  Kentucky  than  those 
I  have  expressed  to  yout  If  not,  then  why  shall  we  not,  as  hereto- 
fore, be  recognized  and  acknowledged  as  brethren  again,  living  in 
peace  and  harmony  again  one  with  another!  I  take  your  response 
as  the  most  reliable  evidence  that  it  may  be  so,  trusting,  through 
the  good  sense  of  the  American  people,  on  all  sides  of  aU  rivers  m 
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America,  under  the  providence  of  Gk>d,  who  has  never  deserted  ii& 
that  we  shall  a^in  be  brethren,  forgetting  all  {parties,  ignoring  all 
pi^es.    My  fnends,  I  now  bid  you  farewell. 

February  12, 1861. — Address  to  Germans  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  thank  you  and  those  whom  you  represent  for  the 
compliment  ^ou  have  paid  me  by  tendering  me  this  address.  In  so 
far  as  there  is  an  fdlusion  to  our  j)resent  national  difBculties,  which 
expresses,  as  vou  have  said,  the  views  of  the  gentlemen  present^  I 
shall  have  to  beg  pardon  for  not  entering  fully  upon  the  questions 
which  the  address  you  have  now  read  suggests. 

I  deem  it  my  duty — a  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  constituents — to 
you,  gentlemen,  that  I  should  wait  until  the  last  moment  for  a  devel- 
opment of  the  present  national  dificulties  before  I  express  myself 
decidedly  as  to  what  course  I  shall  pursue.  I  hoi)e,  then,  not  to  be 
false  to  anything  that  vou  have  to  expect  of  me. 

I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  working-men  are  the 
basis  of  all  governments^  for  the  plain  reason  that  the^r  are  the  more 
numerous,  and  as  you  added  that  those  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
gentlemen  present,  representing  not  onlv  the  working-class,  but  citi- 
zens of  other  callings  than  those  of  the  mechanic,  I  am  happy  to 
concur  with  you  in  these  sentiments,  not  only  of  the  native-bom 
citizens,  but  also  of  the  Germans  and  foreigners  from  other  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  that  while  man  exists  it  is  his  duty  to  im- 
prove not  only  his  own  condition,  but  to  assist  in  amehorating 
mankind;  and  therefore,  without  entering  upon  the  details  of  the 
question,  I  will  simply  say  that  I  am  for  those  means  which  will  give 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

In  regard  to  the  homestead  law,  I  have  to  say  that  in  so  far  as 
the  government  lands  can  be  disposed  of ,  I  am  in  favor  of  cutting  up 
the  wild  lands  into  parcels,  so  that  every  poor  man  may  have  a  home. 

In  re^rd  to  the  Germans  and  f  orei^ers,  I  esteem  them  no  better 
than  other  people,  nor  any  worse.  It  is  not  my  nature,  when  I  see 
a  people  borne  down  by  tne  weight  of  their  shackles  —  the  oppres- 
sion of  tyranny — to  make  their  life  more  bitter  by  heaping  upon 
them  ^ater  burdens ;  but  rather  would  I  do  all  in  my  power  to 
raise  the  yoke  than  to  add  anything  that  would  tend  to  crush  them. 

Inasmuch  as  our  country  is  extensive  and  new,  and  the  countries 
of  Europe  are  densely  populated,  if  there  are  any  abroad  who  desire 
to  make  this  the  land  of  their  adoption,  it  is  not  in  my  heart  to  throw 
aught  in  their  way  to  prevent  them  from  coming  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman  ana  gentlemen,  I  will  bid  you  an  adfectionate 
farewell. 

February  13, 1861.— Address  to  the  Legislature  op  Omo 

AT  Columbus. 

Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Spealcerj  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly  of  Ohio:  It  is  true,  as  has  been  said  by  the  president  of  the 
Senate,  that  very  great  responsibility  rests  upon  me  in  the  position 
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to  which  the  votes  of  the  American  peoi)le  have  called  me.  I  am 
deeply  sensible  of  that  weighty  responsibility.  I  cannot  but  know 
what  yoo  all  know,  that  without  a  name,  perhaps  without  a  reason 
why  I  should  have  a  name,  there  has  fallen  upon  me  a  task  such  as 
did  not  rest  even  upon  the  Father  of  his  Countrv;  and  so  feeling,  I 
can  turn  and  look  for  that  support  without  which  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  perform  that  great  task.  I  turn,  then,  and  look  to  the 
American  people,  and  to  that  (rod  who  has  never  forsaken  them. 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  interest  felt  in  relation  to  the  policy  of 
the  new  administration.  In  this  I  have  received  from  some  a  de^ee 
of  credit  for  having  kept  sUence,  and  from  others  some  deprecation. 
I  still  think  that  I  was  right.    .    .    . 

In  the  varying  and  repeatedly  diifting  scenes  of  the  present,  and 
without  a  precedent  which  could  enable  me  to  judge  by  the  past,  it 
has  seemea  fitting  that  before  spelling  upon  the  difficulties  of  the 
country  I  should  have  gained  a  view  of  the  whole  field,  being  at 
liberty  to  modify  and  change  the  course  of  policy  as  future  events 
may  make  a  change  necessary. 

I  have  not  maintained  sUence  from  any  want  of  real  anxiety.  It  is 
a  ^ood  thing  that  there  is  no  more  than  anxiety,  for  there  is  nothing 
going  wrong.  It  is  a  consoling  circumstance  that  when  we  look  out 
were  is  nowin^  that  really  hiu-ts  anybody.  We  entertain  different 
views  upon  poutical  questions,  but  nobody  is  suffering  anything. 
This  is  a  most  consoling  circumstance,  and  from  it  we  may  conclude 
that  all  we  want  is  time,  patience,  and  a  reliance  on  that  Qod  who 
has  never  forsaken  this  people. 

Fellow-citizens,  what  1  have  said  I  have  said  altogether  extempo- 
raneously, and  I  will  now  come  to  a  close. 

February  14,  1861. — Address  at  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

I  fear  that  the  great  confidence  placed  in  my  ability  is  unfounded. 
Indeed,  I  am  sure  it  is.  Encompassed  by  vast  difficulties  as  I  am, 
nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  mv  part,  if  sustained  by  Gk)d  and  the 
American  people.  I  believe  the  devotion  to  the  Constitution  is  equallv 
preat  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  It  is  onlv  the  different  understand- 
mg  of  that  instrument  that  causes  difficulty.  The  only  dispute  on 
both  sides  is, ''  What  are  their  rights  t "  Ii  the  majority  should  not 
rule,  who  would  be  the  judge  t  Where  is  such  a  judge  to  be  found  1 
We  should  all  be  bound  by  the  majoritv  of  the  American  people: 
if  not,  then  the  minority  must  control.  Would  that  be  right  t 
Would  it  be  just  or  generous  f  Assuredly  not.  I  reiterate  that  the 
majority  should  rule.  If  I  adopt  a  wrong  policy,  the  opportunity 
for  condemnation  will  occur  in  four  years'  time.  Then  I  can  be 
turned  out,  and  a  better  man  with  better  views  put  in  my  place. 

February  15, 1861.— Address  at  Ptftsburg,  Pennstlvanu. 

I  most  cordially  thank  his  Honor  Mayor  Wilson,  and  the  citizens 
of  Pittsburg  generally,  for  t^eir  flattering  reception.   I  am  the  more 
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grateful  because  I  kuow  that  it  is  not  given  to  me  alone,  but  to  t] 
oaase  I  represent,  which  clearly  proves  to  me  their  good-will,  ai 
that  sincere  feeling  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  And  here  I  may  remark 
that  in  every  short  address  I  have  made  to  the  people,  in  everj-  crowd 
through  which  I  have  passed  of  late,  acme  allusion  has  been  made  ta 
the  present  distracted  condition  of  the  country.  It  is  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  I  should  say  something  on  this  subject;  but  to  touch  upon 
it  at  all  would  involve  an  elaborate  discassion  of  a  great  many  ques- 
tions anil  c ire um stances,  requiring  more  time  than  I  can  at  present 
command,  and  wonld,  perhaps,  unnecessarily  commit  me  upon  mat 
tera  which  have  not  yet  fnUv  developed  themselves.  The  condition  a 
the  country  is  an  extraordiuarv  one,  and  fills  the  mind  of  everv  pa 
triot  with  anxiety.  It  is  my  intention  to  give  this  subject  all  thi 
consideration  I  possibly  can  before  specially  deciding  in  regard  to  it^ 
so  that  when  I  do  speak  it  may  be  as  nearly  right  as  possible.  When 
I  do  speak  I  hope  I  may  say  nothing  iu  opposition  to  the  spirit  ol 
the  Constitution,  contrary  to  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  or  which 
will  prove  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  or  to  the  peace  ol 
the  whole  country.  And,  furthermore,  when  the  time  arrives  for  mi 
to  speak  on  this  great  subject,  I  hope  I  may  say  nothing  to  disappoiid 
the  people  generally  throughout  the  countrv,  espeeiallv  if  the  expM> 
tation  has  been  based  upon  anything  whi(^  I  may  have  heretotorS 
said.  Notwithstanding  the  troubles  across  the  nver  [the  speakei 
pointing  southwardly  across  the  Mouongahela,  and  smiling],  thera 
IS  no  crisis  but  au  artificial  one.  What  is  there  now  to  warrant  th« 
condition  of  affairs  presented  by  our  friends  over  the  river  1  TakH 
even  their  own  view  of  the  questions  involved,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  the  course  they  are  pursuing.  I  repeat,  then,  there  is  DO 
crisis,  excepting  snch  a  one  a«  may  be  gotten  up  at  any  time  by  tur- 
bulent men  aided  by  designing  pohticians.  My  advice  to  tbem,  under 
Buch  eircnmstances,  is  to  keep  cooL  If  the  great  American  people 
only  keep  their  temper  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  the  troubles  will  comag 
to  an  end,  and  the  question  which  now  distracts  the  country  will  bi 
settled,  just  as  surely  as  all  other  difficulties  of  a  like  character  wbid 
have  originated  in  this  government  have  been  adjusted.  Let  thi 
people  on  both  sides  keep  their  self-possession,  and  just  as  othel 
clouds  have  cleared  away  in  due  time,  so  will  this  great  nation  co» 
tinuc  to  prosper  as  heretofore.  But,  fellow-citiaens,  I  have  spoken 
longer  on  this  subject  than  I  intended  at  the  outset 

It  is  often  said  that  the  tariff  is  the  specialty  of  Peonsvlvaniai 
Assuming  that  direct  taxation  is  not  to  be  adopted,  the  tariff  quea 
tion  must  be  as  durable  as  the  government  itself.  It  is  a  questioi 
of  national  housekeeping.  It  is  to  the  government  what  replenish- 
ing the  meal-tnb  is  to  the  family.  Ever-varying  circumstances  will 
require  frequent  modifications  as  to  the  amount  needed  and  tha 
sources  of  supply.  So  far  there  is  little  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  people.  It  is  as  to  whether,  and  how  far,  duties  on  imports  sbaU 
be  adjusted  to  favor  home  production  in  the  home  market,  that  eon- 
troversy  begins.  One  party  insists  that  such  adjustment  oppresses 
one  class  for  the  advantage  of  another ;  while  the  other  party  argues 
that,  with  all  its  incidents,  iu  the  long  run  all  classes  are  benenl  ' 
la  the  Chicago  platform  there  is  a  plank  upon  this  subject  n ' 
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should  be  a  general  law  to  the  incoming  administration.  We  should 
do  neither  more  nor  less  than  we  gave  the  people  reason  to  believe 
we  would  when  they  gave  us  their  votes.  Pennit  me,  fellow-citizens, 
to  read  the  tariff  plank  of  the  Chicago  platform,  or  rather  have  it 
read  in  ^our  hearing  by  one  who  has  younger  eyes. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  private  secretary  then  readBection  12  of  the  Chicago 
platform,  as  follows: 

That  while  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  General  Government 
by  duties  upon  imported  sound  pohcy  requires  such  an  adjustment  of  these 
imposts  as  will  encourage  the  development  of  the  industrial  interest  of  the 
whole  country :  and  we  commend  that  policy  of  national  exchanges  which 
secures  to  working-men  Hberal  wa^s,  to  agriculture  remunerating  pricecL 
to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  adequate  reward  for  their  skill,  labor,  and 
enterprise,  and  to  the  nation  commercial  prosperity  and  independence. 

Mr.  Lincoln  resumed :  As  with  all  general  propositions,  doubtless 
there  will  be  shades  of  difference  in  construing  this.  I  have  by  no 
means  a  thoroughly  matured  judgment  upon  this  subject,  especially 
as  to  details ;  some  general  ideas  are  about  all.  I  have  long  uiought 
it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  produce  any  necessary  article  at 
home  which  can  be  made  of  as  good  <][uality  and  with  as  little  labor 
at  home  as  abroad,  at  least  by  the  difference  of  the  carrying  from 
abroad.  In  such  case  the  carrying  is  demonstrably  a  dead  loss  of 
labor.  For  instance,  labor  being  the  true  standard  of  value,  is  it 
not  plain  that  if  equal  labor  get  a  bar  of  railroad  iron  out  of  a  mine 
in  England,  and  another  out  of  a  mine  in  Pennsylvania,  each  can  be 
laid  down  in  a  track  at  home  cheaper  than  they  could  exchange 
countries,  at  least  by  the  carriage  t  If  there  be  a  present  cause  why 
one  can  be  both  made  and  earned  cheaper  in  money  price  than  the 
other  can  be  made  without  carr3dng,  that  cause  is  an  unnatural  and 
injurious  one,  and  ought  gradually,  if  not  rapidly,  to  be  removed. 
The  condition  of  the  treasury  at  this  time  would  seem  to  render  an 
early  revision  of  the  tariff  indispensable.  The  Morrill  [tariff]  bill, 
now  pending  before  Confess,  may  or  may  not  become  a  law.  I  am 
not  posted  as  to  its  particular  provisions,  but  if  they  are  generally 
satisfactorv,  and  the  bill  shall  now  pass,  tnere  will  be  an  end  for  the 
present.  If,  however,  it  shall  not  pass,  I  suppose  the  whole  subject 
will  be  one  of  the  most  pressing  and  important  for  the  next  Congress. 
By  the  Constitution,  the  executive  may  recommend  measures  which 
he  may  think  proper,  and  he  may  veto  those  he  thinks  improper,  and 
it  is  sunposed  that  he  may  add  to  these  certain  indirect  influences  to 
affect  tne  action  of  Congress.  My  political  education  strongly  in- 
clines me  against  a  very  free  use  of  any  of  these  means  by  uie  ex- 
ecutive to  control  the  legislation  of  the  country.  As  a  rule,  I  think  it 
better  that  Congress  should  originate  as  weU  as  perfect  its  measures 
without  external  bias.  I  therefore  would  rather  recommend  to 
every  gentlemen  who  knows  he  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  next  Con- 
gress to  take  an  enlarged  view,  and  post  himself  thoroughly,  so  as  to 
contribute  his  part  to  such  an  adjustment  of  the  tariff  as  shall  pro- 
duce a  sufficient  revenue,  and  in  its  other  bearings,  so  far  as  possible, 
be  just  and  equal  to  all  sections  of  the  countiy  and  classes  of  the 
people. 
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February  15, 186L— Address  at  Cleveland,  Omo. 

Felhw-eUkeHS  of  Cleveland  and  Ohio:  We  have  come  here  upon  a 
very  indement  af teriKMHL  We  have  marched  for  two  mfles  throngli 
the  rain  and  the  mud. 

The  lai^  nmnbers  that  have  tamed  ont  under  these  cireoiiistaDoes 
testify  that  yon  are  in  earnest  about  something,  and  what  is  that  some- 
thing! I  would  not  have  you  suppose  that  I  think  tiiis  extreme  ear- 
nestness is  about  me.  I  should  be  exceedingly  sony  to  see  such  devo- 
tion if  that  were  the  case.  But  I  know  it  is  paid  to  something  worth 
more  than  any  one  man^  or  any  thousand  or  ten  tiiousand  men.  You 
have  assembled  to  testify  your  devotion  to  the  Constitution^  to  the 
Union,  and  the  laws,  to  the  peipetual  fiberty  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is,  f ellow-citizenSy  lor  the  whole  American  peofdey  and  not  for 
one  single  man  alone,  to  advance  the  great  cause  of  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution.  And  in  a  country  like  this,  where  every  man  bears  on 
his  face  the  marks  of  intelligence,  where  every  man's  clothing,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  shows  signs  of  coinfort,  and  every  dwelling  signs  of 
happiness  and  contentment,  where  schools  and  cnurches  aboimd  on 
every  side,  the  Union  cim  never  be  in  daneer.  I  would,  if  I  could^ 
instu  some  degree  of  jMttriotism  and  conM^ice  into  tne  political 
mind  in  relation  to  this  matter. 

Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  the  excitement  at  present  existing  in 
our  national  politics,  and  it  is  as  well  that  I  shouM  also  allude  to  it 
here.  I  think  that  tnere  is  no  occasion  for  anv  excitement.  I  think 
the  crisis,  as  it  is  called,  is  altogether  an  artineial  one.  In  all  parts 
of  the  nation  there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  politics;  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  even  here.  You  did  not  all  vote  for  the  per- 
son who  now  aadresses  you,  although  quite  enough  of  you  did  for  all 
practical  purposes,  to  be  sure. 

What  they  do  who  seek  to  destroy  the  Union  is  altogether  arti- 
ficial. What  is  happening  to  hurt  mem  1  Have  they  not  all  their 
rights  now  as  they  ever  have  bad  t  Do  not  they  have  their  fugitive 
slaves  returned  now  as  evert  Have  they  not  the  same  Constitution 
that  they  have  lived  under  for  seventy-odd  years  1  Have  they  not 
a  position  as  citizens  of  this  common  country,  and  have  we  anj 
power  to  change  that  position!  [Cries  of  "No!"!  What  then  is 
the  matter  with  them  1  Why  all  this  excitement  T  Why  all  these 
complaints!  As  I  said  before^  this  crisis  is  altogether  artificial  It 
has  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  can't  be  ar^ed  up,  and  it  can't  be 
argued  down.    Let  it  alone,  and  it  will  go  down  of  itself. 

I  have  not  strength,  fellow-citizens,  to  address  you  at  great  length, 
and  I  pray  that  you  will  excuse  me;  but  rest  assmred  that  mv  thwks 
are  as  cordial  and  sincere  for  the  efKcient  aid  which  you  will  give  to 
the  good  cause  in  working  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  as  n>r  the 
votes  you  gave  me  last  falL 

There  is  one  feature  that  causes  me  great  pleasure,  and  that  is  to 
learn  that  this  reception  is  ^ven,  not  alone  by  those  with  whom  I 
chance  to  agree  politically,  but  by  all  parties.  I  think  I  am  not 
selfish  when  I  say  this  is  as  it  should  be.    If  Judge  Douglas  had 
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been  chosen  President  of  the  United  States,  and  had  this  evening 
been  passing  throuffh  your  city,  the  Republicans  should  have  joined 
his  supporters  in  welcoming  him  just  as  his  friends  have  joined  with 
mine  to-night.  If  we  do  not  make  common  cause  to  save  the  good 
old  ship  of  the  Union  on  this  voyage,  nobody  will  have  a  chance  to 
pilot  her  on  another  voyage. 

To  all  of  you,  then,  who  have  done  me  the  honor  to  participate  in 
this  cordial  welcome,  I  return  most  sincerely  my  thanks,  not  lor  my- 
self, but  for  Liberty,  the  Constitution,  and  Union. 

I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewelL 


February  16, 1861. — Addbess  at  Buffalo,  New  Yobk. 

Mr.  Mayer  and  Fellow-citisens  ofBu^ah  and  the  State  of  New  Tarh: 
I  am  here  to  thank  you  briefly  for  this  grand  reception  given  to  me, 
not  personally,  but  as  the  representative  of  our  great  and  beloved 
country.  Your  worthy  mayor  has  been  pleased  to  mention,  in  his 
address  to  me,  the  fortunate  and  agreeable  journey  which  I  have  had 
from  home,  on  my  rather  circuitous  route  to  the  Federal  capital.  I 
am  very  happy  that  he  was  enabled  in  truth  to  congratulate  myself 
and  oompanv  on  that  fact.  It  is  true  we  have  had  nothing  thus  far 
to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  trip.  We  have  not  been  met  alone  by  those 
who  assistM  in  giving  the  election  to  me — I  say  not  alone  by  them, 
but  by  the  whole  population  of  the  country  through  which  we  have 
passed.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Had  the  election  fallen  to  any  other 
of  the  distingui^ed  candidates  instead  of  myself,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  to  say  the  least,  it  would  have  been  proper  for  all  citi- 
zens to  have  greeted  him  as  you  now  greet  me.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
the  devotion  of  the  whole  people  to  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and 
the  perpetuity  of  the  liberties  of  this  country.  I  am  unwilling  on  any 
occasion  that  I  should  be  so  meanly  thought  of  as  to  have  it  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  these  demonstrations  are  tendered  to  me  person- 
ally. They  are  tendered  to  the  country,  to  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Uoerties  of  the  country,  for 
which  these  institutions  were  made  and  created. 

Your  worthy  mayor  has  thought  fit  to  express  the  hope  that  I 
may  be  able  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  present,  or,  I  should  say, 
the  threatened  difficulties.  I  am  sure  I  bring  a  heart  true  to  the 
work.  For  the  ability  to  perform  it,  I  must  trust  in  that  Supreme 
Being  who  has  never  lorsaKcn  this  favored  land,  through  the  instru- 
men&lity  of  this  ereat  and  intelligent  people.  Without  that  assis- 
tance I  shall  surely  fail;  with  it,  I  cannot  fail.  When  we  speak  of 
tlureatened  difficulties  to  the  country,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be 
expected  that  something  should  be  said  by  myself  with  regard  to 
particular  measures.  Upon  more  mature  reflection,  however,  others 
will  ajg^ree  with  me  that,  when  it  is  considered  that  these  difficulties 
are  without  precedent,  and  have  never  been  acted  upon  by  any  indi- 
vidual situated  as  I  am,  it  is  most  proper  I  should  wait  and  see  the 
developments,  and  get  all  the  light  possible,  so  that  when  I  do  speak 
aathontatively,  I  may  be  as  near  right  as  possible.    When  I  shall 
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Febmary  1^.  186L — Addbess  at  SraAcrsB,  New  York. 

LadieM  and  Gtmileateu  :  I  see  too  hare  erected  a  very  fine  and 
handsome  {datform  here  for  me,  and  I  presume  yon  expected  me 
to  speak  m>m  it.  If  I  should  go  upon  it,  yon  wonld  imagine 
that  I  was  abont  to  deliver  yon  a  mneh  longer  speech  than  I  am. 
I  wish  yon  to  understand  that  I  mean  no  disc^mrtesy  to  yon  by  thus 
declining.  I  intend  disoonrtesy  to  no  one.  Bnt  I  wish  yon  to 
understand  that  thongh  I  am  unwilling  to  go  upon  this  platform, 
you  are  not  at  liberty  to  draw  any  inferences  concerning  any  other 

{ilatform  with  which  my  name  has  been  or  is  connected.  I  wish  you 
ong  life  and  prosperity  individually,  and  pray  that  with  the  perpe- 
tuity of  those  institutions  under  which  we  nave  all  so  long  lived  and 
prrm[K5re€l,  our  happiness  may  be  secured,  our  future  made  brilliant, 
and  the  glorious  destiny  of  our  country  established  forever.  I  bid 
you  a  kind  farewell. 

Kobruary  18, 1861.— Address  at  Utica,  Nbw  York. 

Tjadie$  and  Oentlemen :  I  have  no  speech  to  make  to  you,  and  no 
time  to  speak  in.    I  appear  before  you  that  I  may  see  you,  and  that 
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you  may  see  me :  and  I  am  willing  to  admit,  that  so  far  as  the  ladies 
are  concerned,  I  nave  the  best  of  the  bargain,  though  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  do  not  make  the  same  acknowl^gment  concern- 
ing the  men. 

February  18, 1861. — Reply  to  the  Mayor  op  Albany,  New  York. 

Mr.  Mayar:  I  can  hardier  appropriate  to  myself  the  .flattering 
terms  in  which  you  communicate  the  tender  of  this  reception,  as  per- 
sonal to  myself.  I  most  gratefully  accept  the  hospitalities  tendered 
to  me,  ana  will  not  detain  you  or  the  audience  with  any  extended 
remarks  at  this  time.  I  presuma  that  in  the  two  or  three  courses 
through  which  I  shall  have  to  go,  I  shall  have  to  repeat  some- 
what, and  I  will  therefore  only  express  to  you  my  thanks  for  this 
kind  reception. 

February  18,  1861. —  Reply  to  (Governor  Morgan  of  New 

York,  at  Albany. 

Oovemar  Morgan :  I  was  pleased  to  receive  an  invitation  to  visit 
the  capital  of  the  ^eat  Empire  State  of  this  nation  while  on  my  way 
to  the  Federal  capitid.  I  now  thank  you.  Mr.  Governor,  ana  you, 
the  people  of  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  YorlL  for  this  most 
hearty  and  magnificent  welcome.  If  I  am  not  at  fault,  the  great 
Empire  State  at  this  time  contains  a  larger  population  than  did  the 
whole  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  time  they  achieved 
their  national  independence,  and  I  was  proud  to  be  invited  to  visit 
its  capital,  to  meet  its  citizens,  as  I  now  have  the  honor  to  do.  I  am 
notified  hj  your  governor  that  this  reception  is  tendered  by  citizens 
without  aistinction  of  party.     Because  of  this  I  accept  it  the  more 

gladly.  In  this  country,  and  in  any  country  where  freedom  of 
iiouffht  is  tolerated,  citizens  attach  themselves  to  political  parties. 
It  is  out  an  ordinary  degree  of  charity  to  attribute  this  act  to  the 
supposition  that  in  thus  attaching  themselves  to  the  various  parties, 
each  man  in  his  own  judgment  supposes  he  thereby  best  advances 
the  interests  of  the  whole  country.  And  when  an  election  is  past,  it 
is  altogether  befitting  a  free  people,  as  I  suppose,  that,  until  the  next 
election,  they  should  be  one  people.  The  reception  you  have  ex- 
tended me  to-day  is  not  given  to  me  personally, — it  snould  not  be 
so, — but  as  the  representotive,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  majority 
of  the  nation.  If  the  election  had  fallen  to  any  of  the  more  dis- 
tinguished citizens  who  i*eceived  the  support  of  the  people,  this  same 
honor  should  have  greeted  him  that  greets  me  this  aay,  in  testimony 
of  the  universal,  unanimous  devotion  of  the  whole  people  to  the 
Constitution^  the  Union,  and  to  the  perpetual  liberties  of  succeeding 
generations  in  this  country. 
I  have  neither  the  voice  nor  the  strength  to  address  you  at  any 

S eater  length.    I  beg  you  will  therefore  accept  my  most  ^teftu 
anks  for  this  manifest  devotion  —  not  to  me,  but  the  institutions 
of  this  great  and  glorious  country. 
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February  18,  1861.— Address  to  the  Legislature  op  New 

York,  at  Albany. 

Mr.  President  and  Oentlemen  of  the  Oeneral  Assenibly  of  the  State 
of  New  York :  It  is  with  feelings  of  great  diffidence^  and,  I  may  say, 
with  feelings  of  awe,  perhaps  greater  than  I  have  recently  expe- 
rienced, that  I  meet  you  here  in  this  place.  The  history  of  this  great 
State,  the  renown  of  those  great  men  who  have  stood  here,  and  nave 
spoken  here,  and  been  heard  here,  all  (^rowd  around  my  f ancv,  and 
incline  me  to  shrink  from  any  attempt  to  address  you.  Tet  1  have 
some  confidence  given  me  by  the  generous  manner  in  which  you 
have  invited  me,  and  by  the  still  more  generous  manner  in  which 
you  have  received  me^  to  speak  further.  You  have  invited  and  re- 
ceived me  without  distinction  of  party.  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  this  has  been  done  in  any  considerable  de^e  with 
reference  to  my  personal  services,  but  that  it  is  done,  in  so  far 
as  I  am  regarded,  at  this  time,  as  tne  representative  of  the  majesty 
of  this  great  nation.  I  doubt  not  this  is  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth,  of  the  case,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  much  more 
gratifying  to  me  that  this  reception  has  been  given  to  me  as  the 
elected  representative  of  a  free  i)eople,  than  it  could  possibly  be  if 
tendered  merely  as  an  evidence  of  devotion  to  me,  or  to  any  one 
man  personally. 

Ana  now  I  think  it  were  more  fitting  that  I  should  dose  these 
hasty  remarks.  It  is  true  that,  while  I  nold  myself ,  without  mock 
modesty,  the  humblest  of  all  individuals  that  have  ever  been  elevated 
to  the  presidency,  I  have  a  more  difficult  task  to  perform  than  any 
one  of  them. 

You  have  generously  tendered  me  the  support  —  the  united  sup- 
I)ort  —  of  the  great  Empire  State.  For  this,  m  behalf  of  the  nation 
— in  behalf  of  the  present  and  future  of  the  nation  —  in  behalf  of 
civil  and  reU^ous  liberty  for  all  time  to  come,  most  gratefully  do  I 
thank  you.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  any 
particular  line  of  polic^,  as  to  our  present  difficulties,  to  be  adopted 
by  the  incoming  administration,  i  deem  it  just  to  you,  to  myself, 
to  alL  that  I  should  see  everything,  that  I  should  hear  everything, 
that  1  should  have  every  light  that  can  be  brought  within  my  reach, 
in  order  that,  when  I  do  so  speak,  I  shall  have  enjoyed  every  oppor- 
tunity to  take  correct  and  ^e  ground;  and  for  this  reason  I  do 
not  propose  to  speak  at  this  time  of  the  policy  of  the  government 
But  when  the  time  comes,  I  shall  speak,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  for  the 
good  of  the  present  and  future  of  this  country  —  for  the  gonod  both 
of  the  North  and  of  the  South — for  the  good  of  the  one  and  the 
other,  and  of  all  sections  of  the  country.  In  the  mean  time,  if  we 
have  patience,  if  we  restrain  ourselves,  if  we  allow  ourselves  not 
to  run  off  in  a  passion,  I  still  have  confidence  that  the  Almighty, 
the  Maker  of  the  universe,  will,  through  the  instrumentality  of  this 
great  and  intelligent  people,  bring  us  uirough  this  as  he  has  through 
all  the  other  difficulties  of  our  country.  Kelying  on  this,  I  agam 
thank  you  for  this  generous  reception. 
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February  19, 1861.— Address  at  Troy,  New  York. 

Mr.  Mayer  and  OUizens  of  Troy :  I  thank  you  very  kindlv  for  this 
great  reception.  Since  I  left  my  home  it  has  not  been  my  fortune  to 
meet  an  aasembla^  more  numerous  and  more  orderly  than  this.  I 
am  the  more  gratified  at  this  mark  of  your  regard,  since  you  assure 
me  it  is  tendered,  not  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  high  oiflce  you 
have  called  me  to  filL  I  have  neither  strength  nor  time  to  make  any 
extended  remarks  on  this  occasion,  and  I  can  only  repeat  to  you 
my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  reception  you  have  thought  proper 
to  extend  to  me. 


February  19, 1861.— Address  at  Pouohkeepsie,  New  York. 

FellottHntizens :  It  is  altogether  impossible  I  should  make  myself 
heard  by  any  considerable  portion  of  this  vast  assemblage;  but,  al- 
though I  appear  before  you  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  you,  and 
to  let  you  see  rather  than  hear  me,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that 
I  am  highlv  gratified — as  much  here,  indeed,  under  the  circum- 
stances, as  I  have  been  anywhere  on  mv  route — to  witness  this  noble 
demonstration — made,  not  in  honor  or  an  individual,  but  of  the  man 
who  at  this  time  humbly,  but  earnestly,  represents  the  majesty  of  the 
nation. 

This  reception,  like  all  the  others  that  have  been  tendered  to  me, 
doubtless  emanates  from  all  the  political  parties,  and  not  from  one 
alone.  As  such  I  accept  it  the  more  gratefully^  since  it  indicates  an 
earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  whole  people,  without  regard  to  polit- 
ical differences,  to  save — not  the  country,  because  the  country  will 
save  itself — but  to  save  the  institutions  of  the  country — those  insti- 
tutions under  which,  in  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century,  we  have 
grown  to  a  great,  an  intelligent,  and  a  happv  i>eople — the  greatest, 
tne  most  inteUi^nt,  and  the  happiest  people  in  the  world.  These 
noble  manifestations  indicate,  witn  unerring  certain tv,  that  the  whole 
people  are  willing  to  make  common  cause  for  this  oDJect ;  that  if,  as 
it  ever  must  be,  some  have  been  successful  in  the  recent  election,  and 
some  have  been  beaten — if  some  are  satisfied,  and  some  are  dissat- 
isfied, the  defeated  party  are  not  in  favor  of  sinking  the  ship,  but  are 
desirous  of  running  it  through  the  tempest  in  safety,  and  willing,  if 
they  think  the  people  have  committed  an  error  in  their  verdict  now, 
to  wait  in  the  hope  of  reversing  it,  and  setting  it  riffht  next  time.  I 
do  not  say  that  in  the  recent  election  the  people  did  the  wisest  thing 
that  could  have  been  done ;  indeed,  I  do  not  think  they  did ;  but  I  do 
say  that  in  accepting  the  great  trust  committed  to  me,  which  I  do  with 
a  determination  to  endeavor  to  prove  worthy  of  it,  I  must  rely  upon 
you,  upon  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  for  suppjort ;  and  witii  their 
sustaining  aid,  even  I.  humble  as  I  am,  cannot  tail  to  carry  the  ship 
of  state  safely  througn  the  storm. 

I  have  now  only  to  thank  you  warmly  for  your  kind  attendance, 
and  bid  you  all  an  affectionate  farewell. 
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February  19, 1861.— Address  at  Hudson,  New  York. 

FeUoiv^tizens :  I  see  that  yoa  have  provided  a  platform,  but  I 
shall  have  to  decline  standing  on  it.  The  superintendent  tells  me 
I  have  not  time  during  our  brief  stay  to  leave  the  train.  I  had  to 
decline  standing  on  some  very  handsome  platforms  prepared  forme 
yesterday.  But  I  say  to  you,  as  I  said  to  them,  you  must  not  on 
this  account  draw  the  inference  that  I  have  any  intention  to  desert 
anv  platform  I  have  a  legitimate  ri^ht  to  stand  on.  I  do  not  appear 
before  you  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech.  I  come  only  to  see 
you,  and  to  give  you  the  opportunity  to  see  me ;  and  I  say  to  you, 
as  I  have  before  said  to  crowds  where  there  were  so  many  handsome 
ladies  as  there  are  here,  I  think  I  have  decidedly  the  best  of  the  bar- 

fain.    I  have  only,  therefore,  to  thank  you  most  cordially  for  this 
ind  reception,  and  bid  you  all  f  arewelL 


February  19, 1861.— Address  at  Peekskill,  New  York. 

Ladies  and  OentUmm:  I  have  but  a  moment  to  stand  before  you 
to  listen  to  and  return  your  kind  greeting.  I  thank  you  for  this  re- 
ception, and  for  the  pleasant  manner  in  which  it  is  tendered  to  me 
by  our  mutual  friends.  I  will  say  in  a  single  sentence,  in  regard  to 
the  difficulties  that  lie  before  me  and  our  l^loved  country,  that  if  I 
can  only  be  as  generously  and  nnanimouslv  sustained  as  the  demon- 
strations I  have  witnessed  indicate  I  shall  be,  I  shall  not  fail ;  but 
without  your  sustaining  hands  I  am  sure  that  neither  I  nor  any 
other  man  can  hope  to  surmount  these  difficulties.  I  trust  that  in 
the  course  I  shall  pursue  I  shall  be  sustained  not  only  by  the  party 
that  elected  me,  but  by  the  patriotic  people  of  the  whole  country. 


February  19, 1861. — Address  at  New  York  Cmr. 

Mr,  Chairman  and  Oentlemen:  I  am  rather  an  old  man  to  avail 
myself  of  such  an  excuse  as  I  am  now  about  to  do.  Yet  the  truth  is 
so  distinct,  and  presses  itself  so  distinctly  upon  me,  that  I  cannot 
well  avoid  it — and  that  is,  that  I  did  not  understand  when  I  was 
brought  into  this  room  that  I  was  to  be  brought  here  to  make  a  speech. 
It  was  not  intimated  to  me  that  I  was  brought  into  the  room  where 
Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay  had  made  speeches,  and  where  one 
in  my  position  might  be  expected  to  do  something  like  those  men 
or  say  something  worthy  of  myself  or  my  audience.  I  therefore  beg 
you  to  make  allowance  for  the  circumstances  in  which  I  have  been 
by  surprise  brought  before  you.  Now  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  and  sometimes  speaking  upon  political  questions  that  have 
for  some  years  past  agitated  the  country;  and,  if  I  were  disposed  to 
do  so,  and  we  could  take  up  some  one  of  the  issues,  as  the  lawyers 
call  them,  and  I  were  called  upon  to  make  an  argument  about  it  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  I  could  do  so  without  much  preparation.  But 
that  is  not  what  you  desire  to  have  done  here  to-mght. 
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I  have  been  occupying  a  position,  since  the  presidential  election,  of 
silence — of  avoiding  pnolic  speaking,  of  avoiding  public  writing.  I 
have  been  doing  so  because  I  thou^t,  upon  fall  consideration,  that 
was  the  i))^per  course  for  me  to  take.  I  am  brought  before  you  now, 
and  reauirea  to  make  a  speech^  when  you  all  approve  more  than  any-  > 
thing  else  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  keeping  silence.  And  now 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  response  you  give  to  that  remark  ought  to 
justifv  me  in  closing  just  here.    I  have  not  kept  silence  since  the 

J^residential  election  from  any  party  wantonness,  or  from  any  indif- 
erence  to  the  anxietv  that  pervades  the  minds  of  men  about  the 
aspect  of  the  political  affairs  of  this  country.  I  have  kept  silence  for 
the  reason  that  I  supposed  it  was  peculiarly  proper  that  I  shoxQd  do 
so  until  the  time  came  when,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
I  could  speak  officially. 

I  still  suppose  that,  while  the  political  drama  being  enacted  in  this 
country,  at  this  time,  is  rapidly  shifting  its  scenes — forbidding  an 
anticipation  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  to-day,  of  what  we  shall 
see  to-morrow — it  is  peculiarlv  fitting  that  I  should  see  it  all,  up  to 
the  last  minute,  before  I  should  take  ground  that  I  might  be  disposed 
(by  the  shifting  of  the  scenes  afterward)  idso  to  shift.  I  have  said 
several  times  upon  this  journey,  and  I  now  repeat  it  to  you,  that 
when  the  time  does  come,  I  shall  then  take  the  ground  that  I  think 
is  right — right  for  the  North,  for  the  South,  for  the  East,  for  the 
Wes^  for  the  whole  country.  And  in  doing  so,  I  hope  to  feel  no 
necessity  pressing  upon  me  to  say  an3rthing  in  conflict  with  the  Con- 
stitution; in  conflict  with  the  continued  union  of  these  States,  in 
conflict  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  liberties  of  this  people^  or  any- 
thing in  conflict  with  anything  whatever  that  I  have  ever  «ven  you 
reason  to  expect  from  me.  And  now,  my  friends,  have  I  said  enough  ? 
ILoud  cries  of  " No,  no ! "  and  "  Three  cheers  for  Lincoln ! ^\  Now,  my 
friends,  there  appears  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  you  and 
me,  and  I  really  feel  called  upon  to  decide  the  question  myself. 


February  20, 1861. —  Reply  to  the  Mayor  op  New  York  City. 

Mr,  Mayor :  It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  that  I  make  my 
acknowledgments  for  the  reception  that  has  been  given  me  in  the 
^reat  commercial  city  of  New  York.  I  cannot  but  remember  that 
it  is  done  by  the  people  who  do  not,  by  a  large  majority,  agree  with 
me  in  political  sentiment.  It  is  the  more  grateful  to  me  because  in 
this  I  see  that  for  the  ^eat  principles  of  our  government  the  people 
are  pretty  nearly  or  quite  unanimous.  In  regard  to  the  difficulties 
that  confront  us  at  this  time,  and  of  which  you  have  seen  flt  to  speak  so 
becomingly  and  so  justly,  I  can  only  say  I  agree  with  the  sentiments 
expressed.  In  my  devotion  to  the  Union  I  hope  I  am  behind  no  man 
in  the  nation.  As  to  my  wisdom  in  conducting  affairs  so  as  to  tend 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  I  fear  too  great  confldence  may 
have  been  placed  in  me.  I  am  sure  I  brin^  a  heart  devoted  to  the 
work.  There  is  nothing  that  could  ever  bring  me  to  consent — will- 
ingly to  consent — to  the  destruction  of  this  Union  (in  which  not 
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only  the  great  city  of  New  York,  but  the  whole  conntrj",  has  acqu 
its  greatness),  unless  it  would  be  that  thing  for  which  the  Ui 
itself  was  made.     I  understand  that  the  ship  is  made  for  the  carry- 
ing aod  preservation  of  the  cargo ;  and  so  lon^  as  the  sliip  is  safe 
with  the  cargo,  it  shall  not  be  abandoned.     This  ITnion  shall  never 
be  abandoned,  unless  the  possibility  of  its  existence  shall  cease  to 
exist  without  the  necessity  of  throwing  passengers  and  cargo  over- 
board.    So  long,  then,  as  it  is  possiole  that  the  prosperity  and 
liberties  of  this  people  can  be  preserved  within  this  Union,  it  shall  be 
my  purpose  at  all  tunes  to  preserve  it.     And  now,  Mr.  Mayor,  le^ 
newing  my  thanks  for  this  cordial  reception,  allow  me  to  «om«  to 
close. 

February  21, 1861.—  Addbess  to  the  Senate  op  New  Jersbt. 

Mr.  President  and  Qenthmen  of  the  Senate  of  the  Stalt  of  Se 
Jersey :  I  aiu  verj'  erateful  to  you  for  the  honorable  reception  a 
which  I  have  been  the  object.  I  cannot  but  remember  the  place  till 
New  Jersey  holds  in  our  early  historv.  In  the  Revolutionary  stniv 
gle  few  of  the  States  among  the  Old  Thirteen  had  more  of  the  battto 
fields  of  the  country  within  their  limits  than  New  Jersey.  May  I  b 
pardoned  if,  upon  this  occasion,  I  mention  that  away  back  in  m; 
childhood,  the  earliest  days  of  my  being  able  to  read.  I  got  hold  a 
a  small  book,  such  a  one  as  few  of  the  younger  members  have  ev( 
seen  — Weems'  "  Life  »t  Washington."  I  remember  all  the  account 
there  given  of  the  battle-fields  and  struggles  for  the  liberties  of  tli 
countiy,  and  none  fixed  themselves  upon  my  imagination  so  deeid; 
as  the  struggle  here  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Tne  crossing  of  tb 
river,  the  contest  with  the  Hessians,  the  great  hardships  endure 
at  that  time,  all  fixed  themselves  on  my  memory  more  than  an 
siugle  Revolutionarj-  event ;  and  you  all  know,  for  you  have  all  bee 
boy.«,  how  these  early  impressions  last  longer  than  any  others. 
recollect  thinking  then,  l>oy  eveu  though  1  was,  that  there  mm 
have  been  Bomething  more  than  common  that  these  men  strugglo 
for.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  that  thing  —  that  sometmni 
even  more  than  national  independence ;  that  something  that  held  on 
a  great  promise  to  all  the  people  of  the  world  to  all  time  to  come  — 
I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  this  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people  shall  be  perpetuated  iu  accordance  with  the 
original  idea  for  which  that  struggfc  was  made,  and  I  shall  be  most " 
happy  indeed  if  I  shall  be  a  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  thi 
Almighty,  and  of  this,  his  almost  chosen  people,  for  perpetuatinfll 
the  object  of  that  great  struggle.  Ton  give  me  this  reception,  as" 
understand,  without  distinction  of  party.  I  learn  that  this  body  i 
composed  of  a  majority  of  gentlemen  who,  in  the  exercise  of  utek 
best  judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  chief  magistrate,  did  not  think  ] 
was  the  man.  I  understand,  nevertheless,  that  they  come  forward 
here  to  greet  me  as  the  constitutionally  elected  President  of  the 
United  States — as  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  meet  the  man 
who,  for  the  time  being,  is  the  representative  of  the  majeslh'  of  the 
nation  — nnited  by  the  single  purpose  to  perpetuate  the  CVtnstitn  ~ 
don,  the  Union,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.     As  such,  I  ace 
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this  reception  more  gratefully  than  I  could  do  did  I  believe  it  were 
tendered  to  me  as  an  individual. 


February  21, 1861.— Address  to  the  Assembly  op  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Oentlemen :  I  have  just  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a 
reception  by  the  other  branch  of  this  legislature,  and  I  return  to 

Jon  and  them  my  thanks  for  the  reception  which  the  people  of  New 
ersey  have  given  through  their  chosen  representatives  to  me  as  the 
representative,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  majesty  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  I  appropriate  to  myself  very  little  of  the  demon- 
strations of  respect  with  wnich  I  have  been  greeted.  I  think  little 
should  be  given  to  anjr  man,  but  that  it  should  be  a  manifestation 
of  adherence  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  I  understand  my- 
self to  be  received  here  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  New 
Jersey,  a  majority  of  whom  differ  in  opinion  from  those  with  whom 
I  have  acted.  This  manifestation  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  by  me 
as  expressing  their  devotion  to  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
liberties  of  tne  people. 

Ton,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  well  said  that  this  is  a  time  when  the  bra- 
vest and  wisest  look  with  doubt  and  awe  upon  the  aspect  presented  by 
our  national  affairs.  Under  these  circumstances  you  will  readily  see 
why  I  should  not  speak  in  detail  of  the  course  I  shall  deem  it  best 
to  pursue.  It  is  proi>er  that  I  should  avail  myself  of  all  the  infor- 
mation and  all  tne  time  at  my  command,  in  order  that  when  the 
time  arrives  in  which  I  must  speak  officially,  I  shall  be  able  to  take 
the  ground  which  I  deem  best  and  safest,  and  from  which  I  may 
have  no  occasion  to  swerve.  I  shall  endeavor  to  take  the  ground  I 
deem  most  just  to  the  North,  the  East,  the  West,  the  South,  and  the 
whole  country.  I  take  it,  I  hope,  in  good  temper,  certainly  with  no 
malice  toward  any  section.  I  shall  do  all  that  may  be  in  my  power 
to  promote  a  peaceful  settlement  of  all  our  difficulties,  'fhe  mian 
does  not  live  who  is  more  devoted  to  peace  than  I  am,  none  who 
would  do  more  to  preserve  it,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  the 
foot  down  firmly.  [Here  the  audience  broke  out  into  cheers  so  loud 
and  long  that  for  some  moments  it  was  impossible  to  hear  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's voice.]  And  if  I  do  my  duty  and  do  ri^ht,  you  will  sustain 
me,  will  you  nott  [Loud  cheers,  and  cries  of  "Yes,  yes;  we  will."! 
Received  as  I  am  by  the  members  of  a  legislature  the  majority  of 
whom  do  not  agree  with  me  in  ^litical  sentiments,  I  trust  that  I 
may  have  their  assistance  in  piloting  the  sUp  of  state  through  this 
voyage,  surrounded  by  perils  as  it  is;  for  if  it  should  suffer  wreck 
now,  there  will  be  no  pilot  ever  needed  for  another  voyage. 

Oentlemen,  I  have  already  spoken  longer  &an  I  intended,  and 
must  beg  leave  to  stop  here. 

February  21, 1861.— Beplt  to  the  Match  of  Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvanll. 

Mr.  Mayor  and  FelUne-eitizens  of  Philadelphia :  I  appear  before 
you  to  make  no  lengthy  speech,  bat  to  thank  you  for  this  reception. 

Vox.  L— 44. 
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The  reception  you  have  given  me  to-night  is  not  to  me,  the  man,  the 
individual,  but  to  the  man  who  temporarily  represents,  or  should 
represent,  the  majesty  of  the  nation.  It  is  true,  as  your  worthy 
mayor  has  said,  that  there  is  great  anxiety  amongst  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  at  this  time.  I  deem  it  a  happy  circumstance  that 
thiB  dissatisfied  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  does  not  point  us  to 
anything  in  which  they  are  "being  injured  or  about  to  be  injured; 
for  which  reason  I  have  felt  all  the  while  justified  in  concluding 
tliat  the  crisis,  the  panic,  the  anxiety  of  the  country  at  this  time,  is 
ai-tificiaL  If  there  be  those  who  differ  with  me  upon  this  subject, 
they  have  not  pointed  out  the  substantial  difficulty  that  exists.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  an  artificial  panic  mav  not  do  considerable 
harm;  that  it  has  done  such  I  do  not  deny.  Tne  hope  that  has  been 
expressed  by  your  mayor,  that  I  may  be  able  to  restore  peace,  har- 
mony, and  prosperity  to  the  country,  is  most  worthy  of  him;  ami 
most  happy,  indeedj  will  I  be  if  I  shall  be  able  to  verity  and  fulfi 
that  hope.  I  promise  you  that  I  bring  to  the  work  a  sincere  hearfe 
Whether  I  will  bring  a  head  equal  to  that  heart  will  be  for  futur 
times  to  determine.  It  were  useless  for  me  to  speak  of  det^lso 
plans  now ;  I  shall  speak  ofBcially  next  Monday  week,  if  ever.  If 
should  not  speak  then,  it  were  useless  for  me  to  do  so  now.  If  I  d< 
speak  then,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  do  so  now.  When  I  do  speak, '. 
snail  take  such  ground  as  I  deem  best  calculated  to  restore  peao^ 
harmony,  and  prosperity  to  the  country,  and  tend  to  the  perpetui^ 
of  the  nation  and  the  liberty  of  these  States  and  these  people.  Yoin 
worthy  mayor  has  expressed  the  wish,  in  which  I  join  with  him,  thi' 
it  were  convenient  for  me  to  remain  in  your  city  long  enough  t 
consult  your  merchants  and  manufacturers;  or,  as  it  were,  to  Ufite 
to  those  breathings  rising  within  the  consecrated  walls  wherein  tl_ 
Constitution  of  the  United  8tates,  and,  I  will  add,  the  Dcclaratioi 
of  Independence,  were  originally  framed  and  adopted.  I  assure  yoi 
and  your  mayor  that  I  had  hoped  on  this  occasion,  and  upon  all  oc< 
sious  during  my  life,  that  I  shall  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  tb 
teachings  or  these  holy  and  most  sacred  walls.  I  have  never  askei 
anythine  that  does  not  breathe  from  those  walls.  All  my  politi 
cal  warfare  has  been  in  favor  of  the  teachings  that  come  fort* 
from  these  sacred  walls.  May  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunuin^ 
and  my  tongue  cleave  to  Uie  roof  of  my  mouth  if  ever  I  prove  fals 
to  those  teachings.  Fellow-citizens,  I  have  addressed  you  long) 
than  I  expected  to  do,  and  now  allow  me  to  bid  you  good-night 


February  22,  1861.— Ajjdekss  in  iNDEPsaiDKNCE  Hali^ 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  (htyler!    I  am  filled  with  deep  emotion  at  finding  mri 
standing  in  this  place,  where  were  collected  together  the  wisat 
the  patriotism,  the  devotion  to  principle,  from  which  sprang  t_ 
institutions  under  which  we  live.    You  nave  kindly  su^ested  tom 
that  in  my  hands  is  the  task  of  restoring  peace  to  our  distracte^^ 
country.     I  can  say  in  retui-D,  sir,  that  all  the  political  seutimentB 
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entertain  have  been  drawn,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  draw  them. 
from  the  sentiments  which  originated  in  and  were  given  to  the  world 
from  this  halL    I  have  never  had  a  feeling,  politicidly,  that  did  not 

2ring  from  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
noe.  I  have  often  pondered  over  the  dangers  which  were  incurred 
by  the  men  who  assembled  here  and  fram^  and  adopted  that  Dec- 
laration. I  have  pondered  over  the  toils  that  were  endured  by 
the  officere  and  soloiers  of  the  army  who  achieved  that  independence. 
I  have  often  inqnired  of  myself  what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was 
that  kept  this  donfederacy  so  lon^  together.  It  was  not  the  mere 
matter  of  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  motherland,  but  that 
sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  gave  liberty 
not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but  hope  to  aU  the  world,  for 
an  future  time.  It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that  in  due  time 
the  weights  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men,  and  that 
all  shoidd  have  an  equal  chance.  This  is  the  sentiment  embodied  in 
tiie  Declaration  of  Independence.  Now,  mv  friends,  can  this  coun- 
try be  saved  on  that  basis  t  If  it  can,  I  will  consider  myself  one  of 
the  happiest  men  in  the  world  if  I  can  help  to  save  it.  If  it  cannot 
be  BA^PM  upon  that  principle,  it  will  be  truly  awful.  But  if  this 
eountry  cannot  be  saved  without  giving  up  that  principle,  I  was  about 
to  say  1  would  rather  be  assassinated  on  this  spot  than  surrender  it. 
Now,  in  my  view  of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  there  is  no  need  of 
bloodshed  and  war.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  such  a  course ;  and  I  may  say  in  advance  that  there  wiU  be  no 
bloodshed  unless  it  is  forced  upon  the  government.  The  govern- 
ment will  not  use  force,  unless  force  is  used  against  it. 

My  friends,  this  is  wnoUy  an  unprepared  speech.  I  did  not  expect 
to  be  called  on  to  sav  a  word  when  I  came  here.  I  supposed  I  was 
merely  to  do  something  toward  raising  a  &ag.  I  may,  therefore, 
have  said  something  inoiscreet.  [Cries  of  '' Iso,  no."]  But  I  have 
said  nothing  but  what  I  am  willing  to  live  by,  and,  if  it  be  the 
pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  to  die  by. 


February  22, 1861.— Address  on  RAisma  a  Flag  over 
Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

FelUno-citizens:  I  am  invited  and  called  before  you  to  participate  in 
raising  above  Independence  Hall  the  flag  of  our  country^  with  an  ad- 
ditional star  upon  it.^  I  propose  now,  in  advance  of  performing  this 
very  pleasant  and  complimentary  dutj,  to  say  a  few  words.  I  pro- 
pose to  say  that  when  the  flaff  was  on^nally  raised  here,  it  had  but 
thirteen  stars.  I  wish  to  calf  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  each  additional  star  added  to  that  fla^  has  given 
additional  prosperity  and  happiness  to  this  country,  until  it  has  ad- 
vanced to  its  present  condition;  and  its  welfare  in  the  future,  as 
well  as  in  the  past,  is  in  your  hands.  Cultivating  the  spirit  tnat 
animated  our  fathers,  who  gave  renown  and  celebrity  to  this  hall, 

1  The  State  of  Kanwii,  which  was  admitted  into  the  Union  January  20, 186L 
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cherishing  that  fraternal  feeling  which  has  so  lon^  characterized  ns  as 
a  nation,  excluding  passion,  ilTtemper^  and  precipitate  action  on  all 
occasions^  I  think  we  may  promise  ourselves  that  not  only  the  new 
star  placed  upon  that  flag  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  there  to  our 
permanent  prosperity  for  years  to  come,  but  additional  ones  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  placed  tliere  until  we  shall  number,  as  it  was 
anticipated  by  the  great  historian,  Ave  hundred  millions  of  happy 
andprosperous  people. 

With  these  few  remarks  I  proceed  to  the  very  agreeable  duty 
assigned  to  me. 


February  22,  1861.— Reply  to  (Jovernob  Cubten  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  Habbisbxjbg. 

Oovemor  CurHn  and  Citizens  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  :  Perhaps 
the  best  thing  that  I  could  do  would  be  simply  to  indorse  the 
patriotic  and  eloquent  speech  which  your  governor  has  just  made  in 
your  hearing.  I  am  qmte  sure  that  I  am  unable  to  adoress  to  you 
anything  so  appropriate  as  that  which  he  has  uttered. 

Kef  erence  has  been  made  by  him  to  the  distraction  of  the  public 
mind  at  this  time  and  to  the  great  task  that  is  before  me  in  entering 
upon  the  administration  of  the  Gidneral  Government.  With  all  the 
eloquence  and  ability  that  your  governor  brings  to  tbisthem^  I  am 

Juite  sure  he  does  not  —  in  his  situation  he  cannot  —  appreciate  as 
do  the  weight  of  that  great  responsibili^.  I  feel  that,  under  God, 
in  the  strength  of  the  arms  and  wisdom  of  the  heads  of  tliese  masses, 
after  all,  must  be  my  support.  As  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  say, 
I  repeat  to  you — I  am  quite  sure  I  do  not  deceive  myself  when  I  tell 
YOU  I  bring  to  the  work  an  honest  heart ;  I  dare  not  tell  you  that  I 
bring  a  head  sufficient  for  it.  If  my  own  strength  should  fail,  I  shall 
at  least  fall  back  upon  these  masses,  who,  I  think,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances wiU  not  fail. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  peaceful  principles  upon  which  this 
great  commonwealth  was  origintuly  settled.  Allow  me  to  add  my 
meed  of  praise  to  those  peaceful  principles.  I  hope  no  one  of  the 
Friends  who  originally  settled  here,  or  who  lived  here  since  that 
time,  or  who  lives  here  now,  has  been  or  is  a  more  devoted  lover  of 
peace,  harmony,  and  concord  than  my  humble  self. 

While  I  have  been  proud  to  see  to-day  the  finest  military  array,  I 
think,  that  I  have  ever  seen,  allow  me  to  say,  in  regard  to  those  men, 
that  they  give  hope  of  what  may  be  done  when  war  is  inevitable. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  allow  me  to  express  the  hope  that  in  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  their  services  may  never  be  needed,  especially  in  the 
sheading  of  fraternal  blood.  It  shall  be  my  endeavor  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  this  country  so  far  as  it  can  possibly  be  done  consis- 
tently with  the  maintenance  of  the  institutions  of  the  country.  With 
my  consent,  or  without  my  great  displeasure,  this  country  i^all 
never  witness  the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  blood  in  fraternal  strife. 

And  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  as  I  have  made  many  speeches,  will 
you  allow  me  to  bid  you  farewell? 
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February  22,  1861.— Addbess  to  the  Legislatube  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  Habbisburg. 

Mr.  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  and  also  Mr.  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RepresenhitiveSj  and  Oentlemen  of  the  Oenercu  Assemohf  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania:  I  appear  before  you  only  for  a  very  few  brief  re- 
marks in  response  to  what  has  been  said  to  me.  I  thank  von  most 
sincerely  for  this  reception,  and  the  generous  words  in  which  sup- 
port has  been  promised  me  upon  this  occasion.  I  thank  your  great 
commonwealth  for  the  overwhelming  support  it  recently  gave,  not 
me  personally,  but  the  cause  which  I  think  a  just  one,  in  the  late 
election. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fact — the  interesting  fact  perhaps 
we  should  say — that  I  for  the  first  time  appear  at  the  capitd  of  the 
great  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  upon  the  birthday  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  In  connection  with  that  beloved  anniver- 
sary connected  with  the  history  of  this  country,  I  have  already  gone 
through  one  exceedingly  interesting  scene  this  morning  in  the  cere- 
monies at  Philadelphia.  Under  thekind  conduct  of  gentlemen  there, 
I  was  for  the  first  time  allowed  the  privilege  of  standing  in  old  In- 
dependence Hall  to  have  a  few  words  ad<&essed  to  me  there,  and 
opening  up  to  me  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  my  deep  rcj^t 
that  I  had  not  more  time  to  express  something  oi  mv  own  feehngs 
excited  by  the  occasion,  that  nad  been  really  the  feelings  of  my 
whole  life. 

Besides  this,  our  friends  there  had  provided  a  magnificent  flag  of 
the  country.  They  had  arranged  it  so  that  I  was  given  the  honor  of 
raising  it  to  the  head  of  its  staff,  and  when  it  went  up  I  was  pleased 
that  it  went  to  its  place  by  the  strengUi  of  my  own  feeble  arm. 
When,  according  to  t^e  arrangement,  the  cord  was  pulled,  and  it 
floated  glorious^  to  the  wind,  without  an  accident,  m  the  bright, 
glowing  sunshine  of  the  morning,  I  could  not  help  hoping  that  there 
was  in  the  entire  success  of  that  beautiful  ceremony  at  least  some- 
thing of  an  omen  of  what  is  to  come.  Nor  could  I  help  feeling  then, 
as  I  have  often  felt,  that  in  the  whole  of  that  proceeding  I  was  a  very 
humble  instrument.  I  had  not  provided  the  fii&g;  I  bad  not  made 
the  arrangements  for  elevating  it  to  its  place ;  1  nad  applied  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  even  my  feeble  strength  in  raising  it.  In  the 
whole  transaction  I  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  had  arranged 
it,  and  if  I  can  have  the  same  generous  cooperation  of  the  people  of 
this  nation,  I  think  the  flag  of  our  countiy  may  yet  be  kept  naunt- 
ing  gloriously. 

I  recur  for  a  moment  but  to  repeat  some  words  uttered  at  the 
hotel  in  regard  to  what  has  been  said  about  the  military  support 
which  the  General  Oovemment  may  expect  from  the  commonwealth^ 
of  Pennsylvania  in  a  proper  emergency.  To  ^uard  against  any  pos- 
sible mistake  do  I  recur  to  this.  It  is  not  with  any  pleasure  that  I 
contemplate  the  possibility  that  a  necessity  may  arise  m  this  country 
for  the  use  of  the  military  arm.  While  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  to 
see  the  manifestation  upon  your  streets  of  your  militaiy  force  here, 
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and  exceedingly  gratified  at  yonr  promise  to  use  that  force  upon  a 
proper  emergency — while  I  make  t^nese  acknowledgments  I  desue  to 
repeat,  in  order  to  predude  any  possible  misconstruction,  that  I  do 
most  sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  have  no  use  for  them ;  that  it  will 
never  become  their  duty  to  shed  blood,  and  most  especially  never  to 
shed  fraternal  blood.  I  promise  that  so  far  as  I  may  have  wisdom 
to  direct,  if  so  painful  a  result  shall  in  any  wise  be  brought  abonl^it 
shall  be  through  no  fault  of  mine. 

Allusion  has  also  been  made  by  one  of  your  honored  speakers  to 
some  remarks  recently  made  by  m^^self  at  Pittsburg  in  regard  to 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  especial  interest  of  this  great  common- 
wealth  of  Pennsvlvania.  I  now  wish  only  to  say  in  regard  to  that 
matter,  that  the  few  remarks  which  I  uttered  on  that  occasion  w»e 
rather  carefully  worded.  I  took  pains  that  they  should  be  so.  I 
have  seen  no  occasion  since  to  ada  to  them  or  subtract  from  them. 
I  leave  them  precisely  as  thev  stand,  adding  only  now  that  I  am 
pleased  to  have  an  expression  from  you,  gentlemen  of  Pennsylvania, 
signifVing  that  they  are  satisfactory  to  you. 

And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  (Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  allow  me  again  to  setum  to  you  my  most 
sincere  thanks. 


February  27, 1861.— Reply  to  the  Mayor  of  Washinoton,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Mayor :  1  thank  you,  and  through  you  the  municipal  authori- 
ties of  this  city  who  accompany  you,  for  tUs  welcome.  And  as  it  is 
the  first  time  m  mjr  life,  smce  the  present  phase  of  politics  hasjpre- 
sented  itself  in  this  country,  that  I  have  said  anything  pubudv 
within  a  re^on  of  country  where  the  institution  of  slaverv  exists,! 
will  take  this  occasion  to  sav  that  I  think  very  much  of  the  ill  feel- 
ing that  has  existed  and  still  exists  between  the  people  in  the  section 
from  which  I  came  and  the  people  here,  is  dependent  upon  a  mis- 
understanding of  one  another.  I  therefore  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  aU  the  ^ntlemen  present, 
that  I  have  not  now,  and  never  have  had,  any  otner  than  as  kindly 
feelings  toward  vou  as  to  the  people  of  my  own  section.  I  have  not 
now,  and  never  have  had,  any  disposition  to  treat  you  in  any  respect 
otherwise  than  as  my  own  neighbors.  I  have  not  now  anv  purpose 
to  withhold  from  you  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  Constitution,  under 
anv  circumstances,  that  I  would  not  fed  myself  constrained  to  with- 
hold from  my  own  neighbors;  and  I  hope,  in  a  word,  that  when  we 
shall  become  better  acquainted — and  I  say  it  with  great  confidence 
— we  shall  like  each  other  better.  I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  of 
this  reception. 

February  28,  1861.—  Reply  to  a  Sbrenadb  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Friends :  I  suppose  that  I  may  take  this  as  a  compliment  paid 
to  me^  and  as  such  please  accept  my  thanks  for  it  I  have  reached 
this  city  of  Washington  under  circumstances  considerably  differing 
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from  those  under  which  any  other  man  has  ever  reached  it.  I  am 
here  for  the  purpose  of  taking  an  oficial  position  amongst  the  people, 
almost  all  of  wnom  were  politically  opposed  to  me,  and  are  yet  op- 
posed to  me,  as  I  suppose. 

I  propose  no  lengthy  address  to  you.  I  only  propose  to  say,  as  I 
did  on  yesterday,  when  your  worthy  mayor  and  board^f  aldermen 
called  upon  me,  that  I  thought  much  of  the  ill  feeling  that  has  ex- 
isted between  you  and  the  people  of  your  surroundings  and  that 
people  from  among  whom  I  came,  has  depended,  and  now  depends, 
upon  a  misunderstonding. 

I  hope  that,  if  things  shall  go  along  as  prosperously  as  I  believe 
we  all  desire  they  may,  I  may  nave  it  in  my  power  to  remove  some- 
thing of  this  misunderstanding;  that  I  may  oe  enabled  to  convince 
you,  and  the  people  of  your  section  of  the  country^  that  we  regard 
you  as  in  all  things  our  equals,  and  in  all  things  entitled  to  the  same 
respect  and  the  same  treatment  that  we  claim  for  ourselves;  that 
we  are  in  no  wise  disposed,  if  it  were  in  our  power,  to  oppress  you, 
to  deprive  you  of  any  of  your  rights  under  tne  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  even  narrowly  to  split  hairs  with  you  in  regard  to 
tiiese  rights,  but  are  determined  to  give  jou,  as  far  as  lies  m  our 
hands,  all  vour  rights  under  the  Constitution  —  not  grudgingly,  but 
fully  and  fairly.  1  hope  that,  by  thus  dealing  with  you,  we  will  be- 
come better  acquainted,  and  be  better  friends. 

And  now,  my  friends,  with  these  few  remarks,  and  again  returning 
my  thanks  for  this  compliment,  and  expressing  my  desire  to  hear  a 
little  more  of  your  gooa  music,  I  bid  you  goodnight. 


March  1,  1861.— Letter  to  Wm.  H.  Seward. 

(Private.) 

WiLLABD's  Hotel,  Washington,  March  1, 1861. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Seward. 

Dear  Sir :  If  a  successor  to  General  Twiggs  is  attempted  to  be 
appointed,  do  not  allow  it  to  be  done. 

Yours  in  haste,       A.  Lingoln. 

SND  OF  VOL.  I. 


